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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


THE studies prepared for the American Commission of 
Inquiry by Mr. George Louis Beer, Colonial Expert to The 
Inquiry and subsequently Chief of the Colonial Section of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, possess an 
importance which is not measured merely by the conditions 
which evoked them. They are a permanent contribution 
towards an understanding of the Colonial Problem, not only 
in Africa, but throughout the world, not simply for some 
one Power, but for all Powers. They are based on a minute, 
impartial, and scientific investigation of every factor in- 
volved; each point of view is given due consideration; and 
from the data thus gathered, certain conclusions are drawn 
for action henceforth advisable in guidance of those portions 
of the world which are as yet incapable of wisely directing 
their own destinies. If the essays are perfect by the canons 
of technical scholarship, they are also perfect in their appli- 
cability to practical statesmanship. 

It was my privilege to be closely associated with Mr. Beer 
both in New York and in Paris; and it was, perhaps, for this 
reason that, shortly after his death, Mrs. Beer and Mr. James 
Shotwell suggested that I prepare for press the monographs 
which he had written for The Inquiry. The copy was almost 
ready for printing as Mr. Beer had left it, but it seemed 
advisable to do what he himself would doubtless have done, 


and to bring the entire volume, which had been finished 
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early in 1918, up to the present time. The material which 
I have thus added is enclosed in brackets that it may 
clearly be distinguished from Mr. Beer’s own work; and 
I have availed myself of this opportunity to indicate how 
closely the settlements actually made at Paris coincided 
with the recommendations which he had formulated before 
the Conference assembled. I am also responsible for the 
entire body of Annexes and for the Commercial Chart, 
which my friend, Mr. Craighill, kindly prepared for me 
while we were both attached to the United States Embassy 
at Paris. 

I have not felt myself justified in excising any passage 
in the manuscript which Mr. Beer had not marked for dele- 
tion; and the reader may, consequently, observe a number 
of repetitions. In studies written at different times on kin- 
dred problems, occasional traversing of the same ground is 
almost inevitable; but each passage so repeated appeared 
to have its own justification, and reiteration seemed prefer- 
able to cross-reference. 

In an Introduction to this volume, I have sought to 
give some account of Mr. Beer’s work in Paris, taking care 
not to duplicate what will more fittingly be set forth in a 
Memorial Volume soon to appear. 

My task has not been wholly easy. It is no small matter 
even to attempt to complete worthily the work of a true 
scholar and a dear friend when his counsel and his guid- 
ance may no more be sought. My debt to him and my 
affection for him were very great; the one I can never 
adequately repay, and the other I can never sufficiently 
express. But I have been helped by others who also knew 
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and admired him, and though I may not yet record their 
names, they will be well aware of my gratitude to them. 
May the volume aid in furthering the welfare of man- 
kind whom George Louis Beer loved so well; and may it 
help to show that we who could only stand and wait 
through the dread years of war at least tried to serve! 


Louis H. Gray. 
University of Nebraska, June 25, 1923. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THE magnitude of the World War, and the principles 
and reasons underlying the conflict, made it obvious, almost 
from the beginning, that the termination of hostilities 
must be followed by political and economic changes of 
corresponding degree. Preparation for peace was as essen- 
tial as preparation for war. Each belligerent Power re- 
alized this fact; and in the autumn of 1917, when it became 
evident that the Allies would win victory in the field, 
President Wilson requested Colonel House to create an 
American Commission of Inquiry to gather data—geo- 
graphical, ethnological, political, legal, commercial, eco- 
nomic—regarding every problem that could possibly be 
discussed at the Peace Conference, and to study and report 
on each of these questions in all its bearings. 

Among these matters, the Colonial Problem was recog- 
nized as one of the most important. It was only too clear 
that Germany’s procedure in her colonies had been open 
to grave criticism, and that on moral grounds, as well as 
for political reasons, her retention of them could scarcely 
be justified. The question of their future was, therefore, 
urgent. Under such conditions, it was peculiarly fitting 
that George Louis Beer should be chosen as Colonial 
Expert on the Commission, of which he was one of the first 
members, both in time and in eminence. 


For this work Mr. Beer possessed intellectual and tech- 
XV 
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nical abilities of very marked degree. He had studied 
minutely the history of the British colonial system, on 
which he had already written five volumes recognized as 
authoritative: “The Commercial Policy of England 
Toward the American Colonies” (1893); “Cromwell’s 
Policy in Its Economic Aspects” (1902); “Origins of the 
British Colonial System, 1578-1660” (1908); and “The Old 
Colonial System, 1660-1754,” Part I (2 volumes, 1912). 
His method throughout had been that which marks the 
true scholar in every line: unprejudiced, patient, and 
minute examination of every source of information; syn- 
thesis of the results of this examination into an ordered 
whole; deduction of principles and conclusions from that 
whole; and harmonization of the judgments thus reached 
with the complex of the omne scibile. All this Mr. Beer 
regarded, not as a counsel of perfection, but as a mere 
matter of course. Others might, for example, consider the 
Colonial Problem merely from the point of view of the 
individual Colony or individual Power possessing it; or 
from the relation of that Colony and Power to other Colo- 
nies and Powers; or in their historical and economic connec- 
tions; or as pawns and knights on the diplomatic chess- 
board. He was wiser. To all these factors he assigned true 
value; but he also remembered that the Colonial Problem 
was only a part of the settlement which must be made, 
realizing that if the past lays the foundations of the present, 
the present, in conjunction with the past, conditions the 
future; and that the settlement, to be of real worth, must 
prepare the way for a practicable future better than past 
or present. 
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It was precisely here that Mr. Beer escaped a peril which 
often overwhelms one who is only a scholar, and against 
which he had consciously guarded himself. For ten years 
he had engaged in a business career, though for four years 
of this period he had also been a lecturer on European 
history at his alma mater, Columbia University. He thus 
received a practical training in addition to his scholastic 
education, so that he knew not only books, but men and 
conditions, not merely as they should be, but as they are. 

These two aspects of Mr. Beer’s character have been 
admirably summarized in a brief memoir in The Round 
Table: } 

“A devouring reader of dry official documents, he pos- 
sessed the extraordinary faculty of never forgetting the 
smallest details once read. His academic training had 
given him in a high degree the love of truth and scrupulous 
conscientiousness of a scholar. On the other hand, his ten 
years’ business training enabled him to avoid the faults 
of a mere scholar when dealing with practical questions. 


He combined to an extraordinary degree the virtues of 
scholarship with those of a man of affairs.” 


From 1903 onwards, in the prosecution of his colonial 
studies, for which he was to receive, in 1913, the Loubat 
Prize from Columbia for the best works in English, during 
the preceding five years, on any subject of history, geog- 
raphy, or archeology relating to America, Mr. Beer spent 
much time in London, especially at the Record Office. 
Here he became acquainted with diplomatic procedure and 
with the group who were later to establish The Round 
Table, of which he was American correspondent, thus com- 


"No. 40 (September, 1920), p. 934. 
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pleting the training which subsequently was to prove of 
such great value. 

With this triple preparation in scholarship, practical 
life, and diplomacy, Mr. Beer entered in October, 1917, 
upon the work of The Inquiry, as the corps of experts, 
called together by Colonel House, was commonly termed. 
It was in connection with this committee that he prepared 
the studies which are collected in the present volume. 
These essays are of more than usual interest from several 
points of view. They are representative of the best type 
of the reports which the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace had for their technical guidance; and they possess 
a further historical value when Mr. Beer’s conclusions and 
recommendations are compared with the settlements actu- 
ally made. In every matter of principle, and in almost 
every detail, it will be observed that, in so far as the 
colonial settlement was concerned, what he thought best 
to be done, was done. Nor is this all. They also show— 
and this is of more than mere historic worth—how scholar- 
ship may serve Government, not only in the exact collec- 
tion of data, but also in the reasoned and impartial presen- 
tation of recommendations for a course to be pursued. 

The three essays on the African Colonies present a 
purely inductive study which leads up to one of the most 
thoughtful suggestions for a major element in the League 
of Nations—the germ of the concept of international con- 
trol which was later to be embodied in the Mandate Article 
of the Covenant of the League; and in this connection a 
special historical importance attaches to the brief study 
on Mesopotamia (dated January 1, 1918), in that it con- 
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tains ? the earliest use, so far as known either to Mr. Beer 
or to the writer, of the term “mandate” in which it is now 
technically employed. On this latter point, his colleague 
and close personal friend, Mr. James Shotwell, very per- 
tinently remarks:* 

“Yet it occurs in a most casual way in a sentence which 
bears no mark of special emphasis. For Mr. Beer had 
already matured the conception in his own mind, and 
developed it in discussion so that he did not stress the 
formula which expressed it. Subsequently he realized the 
importance of the formula, but it was typical of his 
scholarly approach to the problem that he himself was 
more interested in the content of the settlement than in 
the invention of a slogan for popular understanding even 
when he was the almost unconscious inventor. It was 
equally typical of his modesty that his associates on the 
Inquiry were for the most part ignorant of this and similar 
contributions.” 


An attentive reading of Mr. Beer’s essays will reveal 
the principles which guided him in all his colonial studies. 
The first of these was that the colony must be admin- 
istered primarily for the benefit of its native population; 
and that the material interests of the metropolitan Power 
must be given very minor consideration. The second was 
that the colonies which had been held by Germany must 
be placed under some system of international control. The 
former principle had long since received at least partial 
recognition, for the Signatories to the Berlin Act had de- 
clared themselves, in their Preamble, “concerned with the 
means of increasing the moral and material welfare of the 


2P. 424, : 
*In his essay on the work of George Louis Beer at the Paris Peace 


Conference in the forthcoming Beer Memorial Volume. 
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native populations,” and by Article 6 had undertaken “to 
watch over the preservation of the native populations and 
over the improvement of their moral and material condi- 
tions of existence”; while the various subsequent restric- 
tions on slavery, arms, and liquor had been inspired by 
the same high motives. Nevertheless, Mr. Beer realized 
that this was only a beginning, and that, though the slave- 
trade was dead, the traffic in arms and liquor required more 
stringent measures. Further, there were the perils of 
forced labor, of expropriation of native land, and of unwar- 
ranted interference with native life and custom. Against 
these evils he sought to provide, and—whether independ- 
ently or not—the Mandates follow in all essentials the 
lines which he had foreseen to be best. 

The problem of international control was somewhat 
more difficult. The system of the condominium has proved 
open to grave objection, as is sufficiently shown by its 
record in all past history, notably in the case of the New 
Hebrides; the only successful surviving instance is Andorra. 
Direct internationalization is equally perilous. Its most 
effective application is undoubtedly that of the Commission 
of the Danube; but the Peace Conference admitted this 
régime only in the case of certain European rivers and 
the Dardanelles. In some other instances internationaliza- 
tion was suggested, but failed of adoption. The best solu- 
tion was plainly that which Mr. Beer advocated—a dual 
control whereby the direct administration should be exer- 
cised by the Powers immediately concerned in each par- 
ticular territory, but with some system of international 


‘Treaty of Versailles, Articles 331-345; Treaty of Sévres, Articles 38-61. 
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supervision by which the welfare of the native populations 
might be more effectively guarded and protection ensured 
against any possible abuse.* But with this dual control, 
Mr. Beer, strongly opposed to any course which might 
tend to make the League of Nations a “Super-State,” 
whether in reality or in appearance, clearly saw, and in 
private conversation repeatedly stressed, the necessity of 
safeguarding the sovereignty of each Mandatory Power, 
as of every State, Member of the League. This require- 
ment he had in mind throughout the Peace Conference; 
he expressed his convictions on the subject more than once 
during the sessions of the Commissions to which he was 
attached; and the Conventions which he helped draw up 
bear evidence of his firm, yet tactful, insistence on this 
vital point. 

This brings us to a consideration of the somewhat brief 
study on the “Colonial Questions” (Part VI, pp. 429-458, 
of the present volume). Here two points are of imme- 
diate interest. In the first place, the memorandum is an 
excellent specimen of documents of its class, based on 
exhaustive preliminary research, but with its subject- 
matter condensed to the utmost practicable degree to serve 
as a basis for actual negotiation. In the second place, its 
recommendations may be compared, point by point, with 
the settlements actually made; and thus one may perceive 
how expert advice had a very real influence on the decisions 


° For some account of discussions of the problem by the Council of Ten 
see R. 8. Baker, “Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement,” I, pp. 254-275, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1922; cf. also Cioriceanu, “Les Mandats Interna- 
tionaux,” pp. 68-73; Antonelli, “L’Afrique et la Paix de Versailles,” pp. 
164-166, 176-178. 
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of the Plenipotentiaries. The charge has sometimes been 
made by opponents of the Conference that experts received 
insufficient consideration, but the writer feels himself to 
be in a position to state that the criticism lacks founda- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the memorandum shows that Mr. Beer 
had by this time definitely adopted the mandate system, 
and that his recommendation was the one actually fol- 
lowed. So far as the territorial distribution was concerned, 
no prophetic gift had been needed. Any intelligent 
observer could foresee that the Powers and Dominions 
which had wrested the allogenous German and Turkish 
possessions from their former rulers would be extremely 
reluctant to part entirely with the lands for which they 
had been forced to pour forth blood and treasure. The 
arrangements made, during the war, for division of ex- 
enemy territories, as in the Anglo-French Accords of 
August 30, 1914 and March 4, 1916, regarding Togo and 
the Cameroons, or in the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1916 
regarding the Pacific islands north of the Equator, were 
eminently reasonable in the pre-mandate period. The new 
element, however, which radically changed the status of 
these regions, was the Mandate. Of the intrinsic rightness 
of this combination Mr. Beer was firmly ¢onvinced, and 
his influence is traceable in the final decision. 

Precisely here one may perceive a cardinal character- 
istic of Mr. Beer’s mind and method. If it be possible 
to define this aspect of him in a word, he may be described 
as a “practical idealist.” With his academic training cor- 
rected and supplemented by contact with actualities, and 
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with realism held in its proper place by the refinement and 
breadth which deep study of the humanities brings, he 
could see at once the ideal and the real and, appreciating 
the viewpoints of others, bring them into harmony with 
his own. Perhaps, to take a concrete instance, he may 
have wished that Egypt might be a wholly sovereign State. 
Yet he clearly saw, as a reading of his “Egypt” (Part IV 
of this volume) will show, that this is as yet impossible in 
the best interests of the Egyptians themselves and for the 
protection of the foreign investor, if for no other reason; 
and he therefore advocated recognition of the British 
Protectorate. 

But if Mr. Beer thus placed the welfare of the native 
populations of ex-German and ex-Turkish territories in 
the forefront, he did not forget the interests of the Powers, 
even of those who held no African possessions; he was a 
firm advocate, so far as local conditions would permit, of 
the policy of the “open door’ and of equality of oppor- 
tunity for the nationals of “all States, Members of the 
League of Nations.” Another principle, brought out in 
his study on international control in Middle Africa, and 
introduced into the Arms Convention (Preamble, Para- 
graph 6) and into the Revision Convention (Article 15), 
was his strong belief in the necessity of conferences, re- 
stricted to definite subjects, at stated intervals for amend- 
ment, if necessary in the light of experience gained, of 
decisions and stipulations previously made. 

With these views Mr. Beer was among those who accom- 
panied President Wilson to the Peace Conference at Paris. 
There he was Chief of the Colonial Section of the American 
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Delegation, and sat, accordingly, on the Commissions for 
Morocco (March 31-April 5, 1919) and the German 
Colonies (April 24-25, 1919), the Convention for the Con- 
trol of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition (July 8-25, 
1919), the Convention relating to the Liquor Traffic in 
Africa (July 26-28, 1919), and the Convention revising 
the General Act of Berlin, February 26, 1885, and the 
General Act and Declaration of Brussels, July 2, 1890 
(July 30-August 2, 1919), besides being an alternate to 
Colonel House on the Mandates Commission and aiding 
in the preparation of the Allied and Associated Reply to 
the German Observations on the Peace Conditions (Polit- 
ical Clauses relating to Countries outside Europe). 

On the basis of the official Procés-Verbaux of the Com- 
missions, in which all Mr. Beer’s colleagues—British, 
French, Italian, Japanese, Belgian, and Portuguese—were, 
like him, animated with the single desire of furthering in 
every possible way the progress of backward peoples, it is 
now permissible to set forth in some detail his part in this 
work. 

The first draft of the Morocco Clauses (Articles 141-146 
of the Versailles Treaty) was prepared by French experts, 
and on March 28, 1919, the Supreme Council determined to 
create a Commission to examine these proposals, this work 
being performed in three sessions. In Article 141, the 
words, “Germany renounces all rights and privileges,” are 
due to Mr. Beer; and, except for substitution of “The 
Sherifian Government” for “France,” the first paragraph 
of the present Article 143 is the formula which was pro- 
posed by Mr. Beer to replace Article 5 of the French draft: 
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“In Morocco the German Government renounces mainte- 
nance of a Legation, possession of any public or private 
establishment of general utility, such as post, telegraph 
and telephone offices, schools and hospitals, and exercise 
of protection there under any form whatever.” 


The Commission on African Colonies, created by the 
Supreme Council on April 23, 1919, and holding two ses- 
sions, had before it a French and a British draft. In Article 
126 (Article 10 of the French draft), already accepted in 
essentials by the Council of Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
the words, “or some of them,” were inserted as a result 
of Mr. Beer’s criticism that otherwise Germany was bound 
to accept only stipulations unanimously adopted by the 
Allied and Associated Powers. The French draft had 
originally contained the following Article 6: 

“Within three months from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty the German Government will repatriate 
at its own expense those of its European nationals who are 
still actually resident in the German Colonies or who have 
sought refuge in the Spanish Colonies in the Gulf of 
Guinea. From the coming into force of the present Treaty 
natives of the German Colonies who are now refugees in 
the said Spanish Colonies will be free to return to their 


original country without being subjected to any restriction 
or hindrance in this respect by the German authorities.” 


This was, however, withdrawn in consequence of objec- 
tions of Mr. Beer, supported by his British colleagues, Mr. 
Payne and Sir Herbert Read, because of the danger of 
infringement of Spanish rights of sovereignty. In Article 
121, the words, “whatever be the form of Government 
adopted for them,” were substituted by Mr. Beer for the 
passage in the British draft which had originally read: 
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“The provisions of Section ,° Chapter I (Commercial 
relations) and Chapter IV (Property, rights and interests) 
shall apply in the case of a territory ceded by Germany 
to the Allied and Associated Powers, and the Government 
of which is entrusted by the latter to a mandatory, in the 
same way as in the case of a territory of an Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power.” 

In Article 120, Mr. Beer altered the original ‘“man- 
datory” to “Government exercising authority,” and he 
interchanged Articles 3 and 2 to their present sequence 
(Articles 120, 121). In Article 123, the opening words, 
“The provisions of Article 260 of Part IX (Financial 
Clauses) of the present Treaty shall apply,” are due to 
his observation that this stipulation must be made to 
harmonize with the results reached by the other commis- 
sions; and in consequence he carried omission of the second 
paragraph of the original draft: 


“The indemnities to be paid to German nationals in 
this connection shall be charged to the German Govern- 
ment after they have been fixed by local tribunals; the 
total sums thus disbursed by the State shall be deducted 
from the amount which Germany must pay in reparation 
of damage caused by the war.” 


In Article 124, Mr. Beer inserted the words, “and ap- 
proved by the Reparation Commission”; and. the present 
form of Article 125, except for editorial changes, was 
framed by him to replace Article 7 of the French draft: 

“The Conventions governing the attribution of the ter- 


ritories formerly placed within the German zones of the 
African Continent being superseded by the stipulations of 


*The Procés-Verbal has a blank space for the section- 


number, which was 
unknown. 
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the present Treaty, the German Government recognises 
that claims which might have been presented on the basis 
of clauses of those instruments are henceforth void. De- 
posits, credits, advances, ete., which would have been 
effected by virtue of these instruments in favour of the 
German Government are transferred to the Mandatory 
Powers. 

“These Powers shall, further, have the right to fix the 
amount of the indemnities claimed by their nationals in 
consequence of the application of the Conventions afore- 
said. The sum total of these indemnities shall be charged 
to the German Government.” 


On June 25, 1919, the Council of Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs determined to create a Commission to examine 
three draft Conventions, drawn up by the British and 
French representatives, to replace the General Acts of 
Berlin and Brussels and to deal respectively with control 
of the trade in arms and ammunition, the liquor traffic 
in Africa, and such other matters in those Acts as were of 
continued importance, but found no place in the other two 
Conventions. For all three, Anglo-French drafts had pre- 
viously been prepared, and the Commission sat fourteen 
times between July 8 and September 8, 1919. Mr. Beer 
was represented at the first and second sessions by Captain 
Hornbeck, and at the final session by Mr. Woolsey. Seven 
sittings (July 8-25) were devoted to the Arms Conven- 
tion, two (July 26-28) to the Liquor Convention, and four 
(July 30-August 2) to the Revision Convention, the four- 
teenth session (September 8), held after Mr. Beer had 
returned to the United States, being given to the few 
details which were still to be settled before the signature, 
which took place two days later. 
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The Commission first considered the “Convention for 
the Control of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition” 
(Annex E). For this, Mr. Beer had prepared a careful 
memorandum covering the entire first draft. This con- 
tains the germ of the third paragraph of Article 1 in the 
words: 

“In the case of small-bore firearms and ammunition 
adapted for utilisation both for war and also for other 
purposes, the High Contracting Parties reserve to them- 
selves the right to determine for what use each cargo is 


intended and to decide whether it falls within the scope 
of the stipulations of this Article”; 


but, despite the arguments of Captain Hornbeck, M. de 
Peretti de la Rocca considered it unnecessary and possibly 
provocative of confusion. It was, accordingly, reserved. 
In this memorandum, Mr. Beer also expressed the opinion 
that the original list of arms and ammunition whose export 
was prohibited by the first paragraph of Article 1—“ma- 
chine-guns, bombs, grenades, small-bore firearms of every 
kind, whether complete or in parts, as well as ammunition 
for use with such arms”’—was too restricted, and that 
“artillery and cannon of. all kinds” should fall within the 
same category. It was, however, only at the fifth session 
(July 18) that an amendment to this effect, prepared by 
the Italian military experts, was presented by Count 
Marazzi; and the text was not finally adopted until the 
last revision by the Commission on July 25. 

In Article 4, “State” was replaced by “country” on the 
basis of this memorandum, and the last paragraph of 
Article 5 was drawn unchanged (except for its original 
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reading, “Each High Contracting Party agrees”) from the 
same source. In like manner, the words, “or territory under 
mandate,” were twice added in Article 7. In Article 10, 
where the final text reads, “Within the prohibited areas 
specified in Article 6, a State which is compelled to utilise,” 
the original draft ran, “A State without access to the sea 
which, to reach it, is compelled to utilise.” For this, Mr. 
Beer proposed, “A State within the prohibited area but 
without access to the sea which, to reach it, is compelled 
to utilise,” the final phrasing being adopted, after further 
discussion, at the session of July 17. 

When the third session of the Commission was held, on 
July 16, Mr. Beer was present. Strongly advocating the 
necessity of regular, periodical revisions “in the light of 
the experience gained,” he now succeeded, after some de- 
bate, in incorporating a clause which he had already pro- 
posed in his memorandum and which is, in all essentials, 
the present sixth paragraph of the Preamble, its only note- 
worthy modifications being the extension of the revisional 
period from five to seven years, and its place in the Pre- 
amble instead of in Articles 1 and 25. In Article 6, the 
present form of the first paragraph is Mr. Beer’s substitu- 
tion for the original phrasing, “Importation and convey- 
ance of the arms and ammunition specified in Articles 1 
and 2 shall be prohibited in the following areas,” which, 
after a long discussion, M. de Peretti de la Rocca had sug- 
gested should read, subject to the approval of the British 
and United States Delegates: 


“The High Contracting Parties undertake, each as far 
as its own territory is concerned, to prohibit the importa- 
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tion and transportation of the arms and ammunition speci- 
fied in Articles 1 and 2 into the following areas.” 

In the last paragraph of this Article, the concluding sen- 
tence reproduces essentially Mr. Beer’s amendment of the 
original draft, which read, “In this case, the highest pos- 
sible import duty shall be levied on the arms and ammuni- 
tion imported.” In connection with this same Article, Mr. 
Beer proposed, at the fourth session (July 17), an addi- 
tional paragraph which he had already presented in germ 
in his memorandum, and which he now couched as fol- 
lows: 


“In granting special licences in territories under mandate 
and in territories in which commercial equality is guaran- 
teed by international agreements, the local authorities shall 
make no distinction whatever between subjects and citizens 
of States, Members of the League of Nations, or between 
arms and ammunition manufactured or imported by a 
State, Member of the League of Nations.” 


The discussion which ensued was of unusual interest as 
revealing a notable aspect of Mr. Beer’s breadth of view. 
He expressly declared his realization that this paragraph 
was not absolutely necessary if the Mandate Clauses re- 
_ garding commercial equality were applicable to the arms 
traffic (as he knew they would be). Nevertheless, his pro- 
posed text would obviate all possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, and might exercise on public opinion a happy impres- 
sion of no negligible degree. His colleagues were, how- 
ever, unable to see the force of his argument, and he 
accordingly withdrew his proposal. At the following session, 
he presented a revised formula, concluded in these terms: 
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“Tn issuing these special licences, the local authorities 
shall make no distinction whatever between subjects and 
citizens of States, Members of the League of Nations, or 
between arms and ammunition manufactured or imported 
by nationals of any one of these States.” 


In this, he was supported by the Belgian and Italian 
Delegates, but M. Merlin (France) objected that it in- 
volved a question of national sovereignty, while Colonel 
Norton de Mattos (Portugal) repeated his opinion, which 
he had advanced the day previous, that the matter be- 
longed more properly to the Mandate problem; finally, the 
British Delegates were without instructions. The addi- 
tion was, therefore, reserved; and at the seventh session 
(July 25) the Portuguese Delegation definitely rejected 
it. Since it had already been opposed strenuously by the 
French Delegates, it was withdrawn. 

At the sixth session (July 22), Mr. Beer proposed to 
add to the present Article 11 the words, “Subject to any 
contrary provisions in special agreements already existing, 
or in future agreements”; and the entire Article was re- 
vised into the form in which it now appears, except for the 
addition of, “provided that in all cases such agreements 
comply with the provisions of the present Convention.” 

As regards the “Convention relating to the Liquor 
Traffic in Africa” (Annex F), the words, “and of bever- 
ages mixed with these spirits,” were added to Article 2 
by Mr. Beer, though he failed to secure a similar addition 
after “Articles 2 and 3” in Article 4; and the first para- 
eraph of Article 7 (corresponding to the first paragraph 
of Article 5 of the Arms Convention) was due to his sug- 
gestion, supported by M. de Peretti de la Rocca. 
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The Commission next devoted attention to the “Con- 
vention revising the General Act of Berlin, February 26, 
1885, and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels, 
July 2, 1890” (Annex G). Here Mr. Beer, who later added 
to the title its reference to the Declaration, criticized the 
original phrasing of the second paragraph of the Pre- 
amble: 

“Whereas by the Brussels Declaration of July 2, 1890, 
it was found necessary to modify the commercial system 
established for twenty years by Article 4 of the said Act, 
and this system is now barred by limitation (périmé), and 


since that date no agreement has been entered into, con- 
trary to the provisions of the said Article.” 


This, he held, was in contradiction both of history and 
of the principles of international law, for the system in 
question applied only to free imports, while it was inexact 
to say that it was now barred by limitation. After some 
further discussion, the paragraph was recast in its present 
form, while, at his suggestion, “sovereignties” was replaced, 
in the third paragraph, by “authorities” to provide for 
regions placed under mandate. 

In the first Article, as well as in Articles 2, 3, and 11, Mr. 
Beer introduced the words, “and those of States, Members 
of the League of Nations, which may become parties to 


the present Convention.” By Article 126 of the Versailles 
Treaty, 


“Germany undertakes to accept and observe the agree- 
ments made or to be made by the Allied and Associated 
Powers or some of them with any other Power with re- 
gard to the trade in arms and spirits, and to the matters 
dealt with in the General Act of Berlin of February 26, 
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1885, and the General Act of Brussels of July 2, 1890; 
and the conventions completing or modifying the same.” 


Without the proposed addition, Germany might imme- 
diately enjoy all the advantages of the new General Act; 
with it, this could be only after she had become a member 
of the League of Nations. In view of this argument, the 
amendment was accepted; while, likewise at Mr. Beer’s 
suggestion, it was decided to omit, as involving two diplo- 
matic instruments applying to different areas, the second 
paragraph of the original draft: 


“This provision will remain in force until June 13, 1929, 
the date when the Anglo-French Convention and Declara- 
tion of June 14, 1898, and March 21, 1899," expire. Never- 
theless, the High Contracting Parties reserve the right to 
introduce into the present Convention, by common agree- 
ment, such modifications as may appear to them to be 
necessary to bring it into harmony with stipulations of a 
general nature which may have been adopted elsewhere 
regarding commerce between the mother countries and 
their colonies.” 

In its original form, the concluding sentence of the third 
Article—“Each Power will, however, remain free to dis- 
pose of its private domain according to the laws in force 
in this respect in its possessions”—was the subject of much 
debate. At the tenth session (July 30), Mr. Beer con- 
sidered it ill-placed, and he was supported in his criticism 
by Mr. Strachey (Great Britain) and M. Anzilotti (Italy). 
On the following day, MM. Duchéne (F rance) and 
Louwers (Belgium) presented a new draft: ‘““Kach Power 


will, however, retain the right to dispose freely of the 


7For these documents see “Trattati... relativi all’Africa,” pp. 594- 
599, 613-614. 
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property which it possesses and which permit of private 
appropriation”; and finally the amendment was trans- 
formed, except for minor editorial changes, into the present 
Article 4. 

The present Article 5 (originally Article 4), taken up at 
the eleventh session (July 31), gave rise to long discussion, 
like those immediately following it. The Anglo-French 
draft ran: 


“Subject to the provisions of the present chapter, the 
navigation of the Congo and Niger, as well as of all their 
branches and outlets, shall remain entirely free for mer- 
chant vessels and for the transport of goods and passengers. 

“Craft of every kind belonging to the nationals of the 
High Contracting Parties shall be treated in all respects 
on a footing of perfect equality, as well for direct naviga- 
tion from the open sea to interior ports, and wce versa, 
as for great and small coastwise navigation, and for naviga- 
tion on the said rivers. No exclusive privilege of naviga- 
tion shall be conceded to societies, corporations or associa- 
tions of any kind or to private persons, each of the High 
Contracting Parties retaining the right of reserving for 
itself such monopoly as may seem to it expedient regard- 
ing navigation and transport by land, water or railway.” 


To this, the Belgian Delegation felt unable to agree, and 
they proposed, instead, ‘to replace the first paragraph by: 
“The navigation of the Niger, of its branches and out- 
lets, as well as of all the rivers, and of their branches and 
outlets, within the territories specified in Article 1, shall, 


in the portions of their course serving more than one 
riparian State, be subject to the following provisions.” 


Retaining the second paragraph and modifying Article 7 
(originally Article 6) to harmonize with Article 5, they also 
desired to add a new Article, which should read as follows: 
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“Subject to the provisions of the present chapter, navi- 
gation shall be entirely free for merchant vessels and for 
the transport of goods and passengers.” 


The question at stake was more grave than is perhaps 
apparent at first sight. By the original draft, based on 
Articles 13 and 26 of the Berlin Act, it was possible, Baron 
de Gaiffier and M. Louwers pointed out, for foreign Powers 
to construct and charter vessels flying their flag within 
territorial waters without navigable communication with 
their own dominions. This had notably been done by the 
Germans on reaches of the Congo cut off by cataracts from 
a direct course to the sea. Baron de Gaiffier maintained, 
moreover, that the conditions making a river international 
and open to free navigation should be twofold: (1) it must 
provide natural access to the sea; and (2) it must serve 
more than one State; but, in addition, he considered that 
the special situation of certain riparian States of the Congo 
and Niger rendered it advisable to extend freedom of navi- 
gation to all parts of these rivers which provided means 
of communication common to several States, even though 
they did not give immediate access to the sea. The crux 
was, therefore, the words, “in the portions of their course 
serving more than one riparian State.” This would mean, 
M. Louwers declared, internationalization of the Congo 
from the ocean to the Ubangi, and of the Ubangi and 
M’Bomu along the Franco-Belgian frontier. The re- 
mainder of the Congo and the other rivers of the Con- 
ventional Basin, as well as the Niger, should be governed 
by the general law, and the Matadi-Léopoldville railway 
should be international. France, Japan, and Portugal sup- 
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ported the Belgian proposal; but the British, Italian, and 
United States Delegates felt obliged to consult their Gov- 
ernments, Mr. Beer expressing the conviction that the 
change marked a step backwards rather than forwards in 
the path of internationalization pursued by all the world, 
and adding that, in his judgment, Article 3 gave Belgium 
all requisite rights of control. No agreement could, how- 
ever, be reached; and the first paragraph of Article 5 was 
reserved. At the following session (August 1), Mr. Beer 
stated that he was not authorized to accept the Belgian 
amendment; but on the next day, after a conference be- 
tween him and M. Louwers, an agreement was happily 
reached which proved acceptable to all. Article 5 was now 
adopted (except for editorial changes) in its present form; 
Articles 6, 7, and 8 (originally 5, 6, 7) were changed to the 
reading which they now have; and a new Article (the 
present ninth) was inserted. 

In presenting the formula which was incorporated in 
the final draft, M. Louwers pointed out that it would per- 
mit a Government exercising sole control over a portion of 
one of the rivers of the Conventional Basin to close that 
section if it were deemed advisable, as in time of scarcity 
or in case of excessive exploitation, or if maintenance of 
public order and security should seem to require it, the 
only limitation on governmental action being the stipula- 
tion that it be applied simultaneously to nationals of all 
the High Contracting Parties. The Belgian Delegation, 
he added, did not desire to establish measures restrictive 
to commercial equality, but sought only to place the Gov- 
ernments in a position to exercise, under the best condi- 
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tions, the authority for which they were responsible in the 
interests of their task of civilization. 

The accord thus attained gave complete satisfaction to 
both sides and materially improved the whole Convention. 
Belgium gained the right for which she contended, and 
which Mr. Beer would have been the last to contest— 
sovereign control over her own colonies; and this was 
explicitly confirmed by the new Article 9, whereas the 
amendment proposed by M. Louwers had made no such 
direct affirmation, whatever might have been the implica- 
tions that could have been derived from it. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Beer gained precisely what he deemed 
necessary—an advance in the principle of internationaliza- 
tion except when and where special circumstance might 
render it inadvisable. The Belgian draft had been re- 
strictive; the Article in its final form is inclusive, with limi- 
tations which might conceivably prove necessary appended 
as exceptions. Practically, perhaps, the result would have 
been the same whichever draft prevailed, but the underly- 
ing principles were radically divergent; and the principle 
for which Mr. Beer was here striving was that not merely of 
his Government, but of his own deep conviction. 

Thus ended the only moments of tension during all the 
sessions of the Commission and the only conflict of prin- 
ciples which arose. It is not too much to say that it was 
solely Mr. Beer’s tact which rendered possible the finding 
of a formula on which Belgians, French, Japanese, and 
Portuguese, on the one hand, and Americans, British, and 
Italians, on the other, could agree. 

The opening paragraph of Article 14 (originally Article 
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11), taken almost verbally from Article 37 of the Berlin 
Act, was also the subject of considerable debate. In its 
first draft it ran: “The Powers who shall not have signed 
the present Convention may adhere to its dispositions by 
a separate Act”; but Mr. Strachey (Great Britain), at the 
twelfth session (August 1), called attention to the fact 
that, unlike the Arms and Liquor Conventions, this Con- 
vention could be enforced only by States holding territories 
in the Conventional Basin, whence there was no reason to 
expect adhesion of Powers which could undertake no 
counter-engagements. Mr. Beer then proposed two for- 
mulas, the first reading: 

“The High Contracting Parties will endeavour to secure 
the accession of other States, Members of the League of 


Nations, which have interests involved in the Conven- 
tion,” 


and the second running: 


“The High Contracting Parties will use their endeavours 
to secure the accession to the present Convention of other 
States, Members of the League of Nations, which were 
parties to the Act of Berlin or to the Act of Brussels or 
the Declaration annexed thereto, or which exercise their 
authority over African territories.” 


The latter phrasing, he felt, had the disadvantage that 
certain States, Members of the League of Nations, would 
not benefit from the Convention, while, on the other hand, 
it would permit the adhesion of interested States, such as 
Abyssinia, which were not Members of the League. He 
also suggested a new clause whereby all Members of the 
League might adhere, subject to the approval of the League 
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Council (thus providing, for example, for Czecho-Slo- 
vakia); and M. de Peretti de la Rocca accordingly pro- 
posed to add the words: 

“All other States, Members of the League of Nations, 
may be admitted to the privileges of this Convention at 


their request and with the approval of the Council of the 
League of Nations.” 


Certain Delegates felt, however, that it was unnecessary 
to invite the adhesion of uninterested Powers and that 
some States might profit without giving benefits in return; 
while M. Louwers expressed the opinion that the first 
formula respected the actual conditions, leaving each State 
with African territories free to reach understandings with 
other Powers. Mr. Beer, therefore, withdrew his second 
proposal, and the first was adopted. At the next session, 
the discussion was resumed, the result being an amalgama- 
tion of Mr. Beer’s second formula with the original draft, 
and the Article thus assumed its fina] form. States which 
do not adhere remain bound, in virtue of Article 13, by the 
Berlin and Brussels Acts; while new States, Members of 
the League but not signatory to those Acts (as Czecho- 
Slovakia), may enjoy the advantages of the Convention 
in consequence of treaties between them and Powers sig- 
natory to the Convention. 

The question of a Revision Clause, which the original 
draft did not contain, was the last which evoked note- 
worthy debate. The matter was brought up by M. de 
Peretti de la Rocca at the twelfth session, when he and 
Mr. Beer proposed to insert the ninth Article of the Liquor 
Convention, which had doubtless been influenced by 
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Articles 14 (last paragraph) and 36 of the Berlin Act, as 
well as by Article 97 of the Brussels Act. The phrase, “by 
common agreement,” would imply that failure to secure 
unanimity would prevent any change in the Convention; 
but M. Louwers observed that here, unlike the case of 
the other two Conventions, political and economic interests 
were involved, adding that, if the Powers could not reach 
an agreement, it would be evident that the Convention 
was gravely unsatisfactory to some one of them. Mr. 
Beer proposed to require revision after a period of ten 
years “in the light of the experience gained, if the Council 
of the League of Nations, acting if need be by a majority, 
so recommends” (the phrase used in the Preamble to the 
Arms Convention). To this, the Belgian and French Dele- 
gates objected as giving control of Africa to the Council 
rather than to the Powers holding territory there; and 
M. de Peretti de la Rocca suggested the following text, 
which was acceptable to the Belgian Delegation: 

“The present Convention will remain in force for a 
period of ten years from the exchange of ratifications. The 
High Contracting Parties reserve the right of introducing 
into the present Convention by common agreement after 
ee period such modifications as may prove to be neces- 

Failure to reach agreement would make the situation 
identical with that under the Berlin and Brussels Acts: 
each Power would remain free to declare that it no longer 
considered itself bound by the Convention. Mr. Beer urged 
the importance of stipulating that the Convention should 
remain in force if accord could not be attained, and M. de 
Peretti de la Rocca therefore proposed to add the words: 
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“If agreement cannot be reached, the present Convention 
shall remain in force provisionally unless each State exer- 
cising rights of sovereignty in the Conventional Basin of 
the Congo is opposed to it.” 


To this the Belgian Delegation felt unable to agree; 
but Baron de Gaiffier was willing to accept a formula re- 
quiring reassembly for revision of the Convention and 
proposed the phrasing which now appears as Article 15, 
except for drafting changes and the addition of the words, 
“from the coming into force of the present Convention.” 

The influence which Mr. Beer exercised on the settle- 
ment of problems concerning the ex-German and _ ex- 
Turkish territories was far wider than the written records 
show. At Paris he quickly gained a position of distinction 
among his colleagues, both American, European, and 
Colonial; his rare personal charm won him firm friends; 
and his opinion was gladly sought on many questions other 
than those in which he was immediately concerned. 

Thus he devoted much time and thought to the Liberian 
problem. The unfortunate economic and political position 
of this country was well known; and in virtue of arrange- 
ments of 1911 and 1912, France, Germany, and Great 
Britain had shared with the United States in the adminis- 
tration of Liberia’s finances. By the Treaty of Versailles 
(Article 138), Germany renounced every right and privi- 
lege arising from these arrangements, “and particularly the 
right to nominate a German Receiver of Customs in 
Liberia,” besides surrendering all claim “to participate in 
any measures whatsoever which may be adopted for the 
rehabilitation of Liberia.” 
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Nor was it with Africa and Mesopotamia alone that he 
was concerned. Through his sympathy with Italy and his 
understanding of her needs and well-founded claims,* he 
had framed a solution of the Fiume problem which would 
have done justice to the wishes both of Italy and of Yugo- 
Slavia, and which would have avoided one of the most 
unhappy incidents of the entire Peace Conference; while 
if the Chinese Delegation had listened to his counsel to 
await a more favorable opportunity for stating their wishes 
regarding Shantung, a settlement less disturbing to many 
might have been made. 

Very jealous of his country’s honor and seeking her 
highest interests, he hoped, almost to his last days, that 
the United States would enter the League of Nations, per- 
forming the duties, as well as enjoying the rights, of the 
World-Power that she is. He very clearly realized that 
America’s time of isolation is past; and that what may have 
been expedient, even necessary, for the struggling Thirteen 
Colonies is impossible and uncommendable for the United 
States. In particular, he felt that America should herself 
become a Mandatory Power, as of the Cameroons or of 
Liberia; and in this connection it may be observed that 
she had already held what was, in all but name, a self- 
appointed Mandate of the “A” class for Cuba.® 

In the light of all that has been said, it was especially 
appropriate that, when the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations was organized, Mr. Beer should be selected as head 


*See pp. 391-396, 451-452. 

°Cf. Articles 1, 16 of the Hispano-American Treaty of December 10, 
1898, and the Preamble to the Treaty between the United States and 
Cuba, May 22, 1903; Malloy, “Treaties,” pp. 1691, 1695, 362-363, 
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of the Mandate Division. It was only from a sense of duty, 
and against his personal inclinations, that he accepted, for 
he desired the quiet life of the scholar rather than prestige 
and high position. Nevertheless, putting his own wishes 
aside, he commenced to plan for his new duties. He was 
no lover of mere administrative routine, and bureaucracy 
was abhorrent to him. Indeed, had his advice been heard, 
the Covenant of the League might have been even more 
elastic than it is. But at the same time, with his keen 
sense of practicality, he sought to provide for every con- 
tingency. He realized, for example, that, in addition to 
the annual report to be submitted to the Council of the 
League by each Mandatory with reference to the territory 
entrusted to its charge, actual tours of inspection would 
probably be advisable, thus anticipating a criticism re- 
cently advanced.1° The present writer, who was to have 
been his secretary on the Mandate Division, is in a position 
to state this with authority, for he was directly informed 
by Mr. Beer that a considerable part of his secretarial 
duties would consist of such tours. 

Shortly after the African Commissions had concluded 
their sessions, Mr. Beer returned to the United States. For 
many years he had suffered from ill-health, and the unre- 
mitting strain of the Conference had told heavily upon 
him. To this was now added mental pain, for he was to 
realize that the real foes of all that he had labored to do 
for America and the world were not the ex-Enemy 
Powers, still less the Allied Powers, but his own country- 
men, misguided by specious leaders of reaction. There 


” Cjoriceanu, “Les Mandats Internationaux,” pp. 91-92. 
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can be little doubt that his death, on March 15, 1920, at 
the early age of forty-eight, was hastened by the same 
sorrow which was, a little later, to bring Mr. Wilson to the 
verge of the grave. 

George Louis Beer closed his eyes fearing lest he had 
striven in vain. In a sense, he was right, for the earthly 
lives of perhaps the majority of the truly great of History 
end in seeming failure. But in reality, he was victorious. 
The foundations which he helped lay stand firm, built upon 
Right; and on them the perfect structure shall surely rise. 
The obscurantists have their little night, denying what 
they would fain not see. E pur si muove! 
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CHAPTER I 
BEGINNINGS OF THE GERMAN COLONIAL MOVEMENT 


Modern Imperialism. —The most far-reaching and funda- 
mental fact in the history of the modern age has been the 
gradual extension of European civilization over all the con- 
tinents of the globe. In this prolonged process there have 
been alternating periods of relative quiescence and of rapid 
advance. Such a period of expansion set in around 1880, 
after Italy and Germany had become unified states, after 
the French Republic had been established, and after the 
Balkan problem had been temporarily settled by the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878. For the time being, the Continent 
of Europe was in a condition of stable equilibrium. As 
their internal problems no longer demanded constant and 
earnest attention, the European states had the opportunity 
to look without and they sought for means to perpetuate 
and to spread their special types of civilization. The pre- 
vailing nationalism was generally marked by a firm con- 
viction on the part of each political group of the inherent 
value and superior excellence of its distinctive civilization, 
and this, in turn, led to the idea of a mission to uphold the 
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them throughout the world. Imperialism was largely an 
expression of this new nationalism. 

v The English Example. “When these European states 
sought to pierce the veil that concealed the future, they 
began to realize the political and cultural significance of the 
English colonial movement from the days of Elizabeth on. 
It seemed clear to them that, unless they themselves delib- 
erately and methodically embarked on a similar course, 
their future part in the world was destined to be relatively 
unimportant, in comparison with the seemingly assured des- 
tinies of the Russian and the English-speaking peoples who 
had spread themselves over vast areas. As Dr. P. 5. Reinsch 
said: 

“Suddenly the_colonial wealth of England became an 
object of jealousy_to_her neighbors; they sought to mend 
their neglected fortunes by the rapid occupation of Africa, 
they endeavored to emulate her sea power, and sent out 
merchantmen to dispute with her the dominion of the 
world’s trade. As formerly the political institutions of her 
national life, so now her methods of colonial expansion and 
of transmarine trade, became a model to other nations.” } 
V The Political Factor in the German Colonial Movement. 
—In the German colonial movement this political motive 
was most marked. In her case it was reinforced by the fact 


*Paul S. Reinsch, “Colonial Government,” p. 9, New York, 1905. On 
the rise of this colonial movement, see John Fiske, “American Political 
Ideas,” pp. 101 ff., New York, 1885; Alleyne Ireland, “Is Tropical Colo- 
nization Justifiable?”, pp. 13-17, Philadelphia, 1899 ; J. A. Froude, “Short 
Studies in Great Subjects, se 2d Series, 1890, pp. 149 ff, 280 ff., London, 
1891; Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, “De la Colonisation chez les Peuples Modernes” 
(5th ed.), I, pp. xix, xx, Paris, 1902; Wilhelm Roscher and Robert 
Jannasch, “Kolonien, Kolonialpolitik und Auswanderung” (3d ed.), pp. 
355 ff., Leipzig, 1885 ; Ramsay Muir, “The Expansion of Europe,” pp. 
135 ff., London, 1917; N. D. Harris, “Intervention and Colonization in 
Africa,” pp. 1-17; J. ft, Rose, “The Origins of the War,” pp. 9-20, Cam- 
bridge, 1914. 
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that, in the early eighties, emigration suddenly increased_at 
a most rapid pace. In 1878, the emigrants numbered only 


46,371, but three years later their total was 247,332.2. The 
predominant idea was well expressed by a distinguished 
German economist, Wilhelm Roscher, who contended that 
it was self-evident that in the long run a great and unified 
state could not look on indifferently while 100,000 to 200,000 
emigrants annually left the Fatherland forever and not 
only were lost to its Kultur, but also added a considerable 
sum of technical strength and of social education and train- 
ing to a competing foreign Power.® 

VY The Economic Factor—In addition, there were present 
certain persuasive economic motives. Germany was be- 


* EMIGRATION FROM GERMANY 


hele aa Ciara oOo 46,371 TOS ects ase: ols aie Bes 37,498 
ESS O ep otesteioeia se tee e515 51,763 SOS Vioraleiaferetealefays tosis 33,824 
ESO srs FO oars 29) sole 149,769 to Pane. Sane SOE 24,631 
‘ttetoll th & ane a th CIO on ar 247 332 pr ale 2 is No Ee 22,221 
NSS 2 ects oxoaars bial s 9 ious 231,943 LOO esta sti solcap lens 24,323 
Meets tos) d\aleje iis)". sisie 201,314 ROU rantate aise detesttieve 22,309 
HE Alar ae Io tae os stele ster 149,065 LE ON SIG pies PENG Gear ke 23,073 
SOM bate oes) paies1 6 wiles 110,119 LOUD chentavaraaastonareste see 32,098 
TR oy ba Ge SISO. OB OO 83,225 BOOS Pi eilas bid re eats 36,310 
eye Bion slope ae eee 104,787 L904 Te Ses coop ors stele paps 
SRS eae eiets,o tevelsisiete shail 103,951 MOOS Mh. salicis Saki dereets 28,075 
NO) Sy ose COaa oe 96,070 A Wesco oe Bera 31,074 
AS OUI RPT leveeld eeaelv's ee 97,103 LOOMS ye te nies Ohi Oe 31,696 
Te eats ho ORO OCOr eS 120,089 LOUS is ctdeveteris iota tvs 19,883 
SOQ aorta celere vials © 80s 116,339 LOOO AS hic oaerattetetttoratole 24,921 
ESO Sie op fost S's ioless:sinyels ix 87,677 IDLO, sc). rasta csmiaeiste 25,531 
List ousscanacuenaeage rior: 40,964 


Wilhelm Roscher and Robert Jannasch, op. cit., p. 373; W. Monck- 
meier, “Die Deutsche Uberseeische Auswanderung,” p. 18, Jena, 1912. As 
illustrating the marked revival of German interest in colonization, it is 
worth pointing out that the former volume is a revised and enlarged edition 
of a work whose first and second editions had appeared respectively in 1848 
and 1856. On the German colonial movement, see also A. G. Keller, 
“Colonization,” pp. 535-539, Boston, 1908. 

® Roscher and Jannasch, op. cit., p. 375. In view of the present situation, 
it is especially interesting to note that Leroy-Beaulieu, the great French 
authority on colonization, took, at the time, the same view, claiming that 
it was a misfortune for the future of the world and a diminution of 
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coming increasingly industrialized. Manufacturing had 
been stimulated by the adoption of the protective system 
in 1879, and the need for oversea markets had been empha- 
sized thereby. On the other hand, with the gain in popula- 
tion and the growth of industry, Germany was importing 
more and more_ foodstuffs and raw materials. As German 
political thought carried the theory of sovereignty to its 
logical extreme and had as its ultimate ideal complete inde- 
pendence, both economic and political, this situation was 
becoming increasingly irksome. Hence the demand both 
for fresh markets and for new sources of supply under the 
German flag became so insistent that Bismarck, though far 
from convinced, could not resist it. In 1884 and 1885 vast 
stretches of land in Africa were added to the German 
Empire. 

V Attitude of England—Africa was the only continent 
where such vacant territory was obtainable. But, at prac- 
tically every point, with the exception of the northwestern 
part, English commercial interests were then predominant. 
The Englishmen on the spot had for years been urging the 
annexation of what subsequently became German East and 
Southwest Africa, but the British Government steadfastly 
refused to assume such additional responsibilities. The 
entrance of Germany into the colonial field was, however, 
to this extent unwelcome in England, that it might en- 
danger established British commercial interests in the areas 
placed under the German flag. As Germany had no fleet, 


Germany’s legitimate influence that 150,000 to 200,000 emigrants should 
yearly lose themselves among the 50,000,000 Anglo-Saxons of the United 
States. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, op. cit., I, pp. 306, 307; see also Henri 
Hauser, “Le Probléme Colonial,” p. 20, Paris, 1915. 
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England could have vetoed the entire proceeding. But 
instead of pursuing such a dog-in-the-manger policy, she 
confined her action to protecting her own vital interests, 
which, in turn, necessitated the annexation of vast regions 
to the British Empire, so as to prevent others from seizing 
them. Joseph Chamberlain, on January 5, 1885, described 
England’s attitude in the following terms: 


“Tf foreign nations are determined to pursue distant 
colonial enterprises, we have no right to prevent them. 
We cannot anticipate them in every case by proclaiming 
a universal protectorate in every unoccupied portion of 
the globe’s surface which English enterprise has hitherto 
neglected.” 4 


Two months later, on March 12, 1885, Gladstone spoke 
the following cordial words in the House of Commons: 

“Tf Germany is to become a colonizing Power, all I can 
say is, God speed her. She becomes our ally and partner 


in the execution of the great purposes of Providence for the 
advantage of mankind.” 


In view of the general situation in Africa at the time, 
and of England’s often expressed unwillingness to assume 
responsibility for the safety of German missionaries and 
merchants in some of the unoccupied regions and to extend 
her rule elsewhere, Germany’s course was, on the whole, 
quite justified. It is unfortunate, however, that some of 
her proceedings were tainted by palpable trickery and 
deceit. As to England’s attitude during this rather heated 
controversy, even so bitter a foe of that country as Revent- 
low has frankly and quite accurately admitted that “Great 


“Joseph Chamberlain, “Speeches,” I, pp. 185, 136, London, 1914. 
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Britain yielded either earlier or later, but virtually with- 
out exception.” ® 


*Graf Ernst zu Reventlow, “Deutschlands Auswirtige Politik” (2d ed.), 
p. 26, Berlin, 1915. Another German author, whose interest is primarily 
in colonial problems, writes as follows: “In these acquisitions the most 
remarkable thing at all events is that England, which has been decried 
as so land-hungry, did not more energetically hinder Germany from taking 
possession of these territories; and, in order to understand this, one must 
know English colonial history. The English Government as such has 
never been anxious for a large territorial expansion of its colonial pos- 
sessions, but has always, especially in Africa, been driven to such annexa- 
tions by those directly interested therein.” J. K. Vietor, “Geschichtliche 
und Kulturelle Entwickelung Unserer Schutzgebiete,” pp. 1-2; see also 
%. Baillaud’s Introduction to his “Politique Indigéne de l’Angleterre en 
Afrique Orientale.” Writing to Earl Granville on February 21, 1885, Sir 
Edward Malet describes the work of the Berlin Conference in allaying 
misunderstandings arising from territorial changes and acquisitions of 
France, Portugal, and the Congo Free State. “England has had no share 
in this distribution of territory, having confined herself to lending her aid 
to promote an amicable settlement between the parties interested. She 
entered the Conference as mistress of almost the entire coast-line from the 
western limit of her Gold Coast Colony to the Cameroons, and she had 
no desire to increase her responsibilities; she was indeed well pleased 
to see that other Powers were ready to undertake the charge of protecting 
the natives of the-continent, and preventing the anarchy and lawlessness 
which must have resulted from the influx of traders of all nations into 
countries under no recognized form of government.” Nevertheless, she 
had certain interests, and it was essential for her to obviate danger of 
discrimination against her commerce. Africa, No. 2 (1885), p. 6; Senate 
Executive Document, No. 196, 49th Congress, Ist Session, pp. 309-311. 


CHAPTER II 


GERMAN COLONIAL POLICY 


ay Dominating Concepts——Until very recently German 


colonial policy was completely dominated by two concepts, 
both of which were mistaken and greatly retarded the de- 


velopment of the colonies. On the one hand, the aim was (1) 


the “New Englands” that had grown up over the seas; on 


a aha A a HEP kT SR NI EN A TIES 
the other, the purpose was to free Germany from depend-Q) 


ence upon foreign nations for colonial wares by producing 


them within her own African domain. The political motives. | 


was the compelling one with the people as a whole, and 
gained in strength as they became ever more and more in- 
doctrinated with the creed of racial superiority and with 


a conviction of a mission to impress their “superior civiliza- 
tion” upon a decadent world.’ At the outset, the Govern- 


1“Various motives prevail with the different governments and nations, 
and the different classes among the respective peoples, in the matter of 
territorial expansion. Often the value attached to extended dominion 
is purely sentimental, inasmuch as many of the colonies hastily acquired 
by European nations will never make a material return to the people as 
a whole, for the outlay involved in their administration. Thus, while a 
policy of colonial expansion may be acceptable to individual capitalists 
as a means of profitable investment, to the common people, who are 
always swayed by the imaginary side of politics, it appeals as an exten- 
sion of national prestige. Nothing will arouse greater enthusiasm in a 
popular meeting than an assurance that the national flag has been un- 
furled upon a distant island, where, perhaps, unregenerated savagery 
prevails; nor on the other hand, can any crime exceed in enormity the 
act of hauling down the flag where it has once been raised.” Paul S. 
Reinsch, “World Politics,” p. 10, New York, 1900. 
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ar \s* 
ment was influenced more by the economic argument, but 


as time progressed, its objects as well became predominantly 
political.? / The fundamental purpose of the colonies was 
to secure to Germany a position in the world commensu- 


rate with her military power and economic strength at 
home.’ In so far as the attainment of these_political_and 


ment was a distinct failure. In 1918, there were 


whom 14,830 were in Southwest Africa. At the same time, 


2The predominant section of the colonial party in Germany before the 
war repudiated commerce as their object and had in view “the main- 
tenance and extension of the German civilization.” Its broad popular 
basis was derived from this idealistic purpose. “It is in the cult of 
Germanism that we trace the origin of the newer imperial policy which 
is not an outgrowth of the Bismarckian tradition, but a distinct negation 
of it. It repudiates the sordid motive of commercial gain as the main- 
spring of national policy. To prove that a proposed territory or province 
will not become profitable, is no deterrent. It is enough that it becomes 
German. |The purpose of the German empire is not merely to make 
comfortable and secure the Germans of to-day, but to make them the 
leaven that shall leaven the lump.’ H. H. Powers, “The Things Men 
Fight For,” pp. 219-222, New York, 1916. 

°“We regard the founding of colonies and all measures for their devel- 
opment as having in view the object of strengthening the political and 
economic world-position of Germany.” Dr. Paul Rohrbach, “Das Deutsche 
Kolonialwesen,” p. 27. 


*Wuire Porutation or German CoLontes in 1913 


Total Germans 
ast) VAINCa) animes earmcmin canon ote 5,336 4,107 
Thet@ameroouse, es vere rene tee 1,871 1,643 
OLO7 2 ccd eect aie oe oe sees Tees te 368 320 
Southwest? Africa’ atiaeser. see cee 14,830 12,292 
22,405 18,362 


Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 457. A very large proportion of these 
18,362 Germans were members of the administrative and military staffs. 
Many others were temporarily employed in the colonies on railroad exten- 
sions. The number of actual German settlers was probably less than 
10,000. John H. Harris, “Germany’s Colonial Empire,” in The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, May, 1917, p. 1158. 
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these vast areas and the German islands in the Pacific 
supplied Germany with only three per cent of the colonial 
products which she required.* Of Germany’s total foreign 
commerce in 1913, less than five-tenths of one per cent was 
with all her oversea territories. Moreover, the lack of suc- 
cess in spreading the German language and civilization 
among the natives was equally conspicuous. 

V Failure to Establish a “New Germany.”—The failure to 
establish a “New Germany” any” was by, no means due solely 
to the climatic and physical conditions of the African pos- 
sessions. German Southwest Africa is primarily a white 
man’s country and, though its aridity will probably always 
prevent it from supporting a dense population, there is 
ample opportunity for several hundred thousand white 
inhabitants. In addition, there are some possibilities of 
white settlement in the northern parts of the Cameroons; 
while, in East Africa, the suitable highlands have been esti- 
mated by Dr. Peters and other authorities to aggregate 
about 50,000 square miles, which is equal to one-quarter 
the area of [pre-war] Germany herself.7 At the time of 
their acquisition little was known even by the authorities 
in Germany as to African conditions, and the difficulties of 
white settlement were much underestimated. Moreover, 
while the German has been an excellent settler in established 


communities, his general lack of initiative prevents him 


*In 1915, Dr. Solf, the Colonial Secretary, stated that the former Ger- 
man colonies could supply only about three per cent of this demand. 
S. Grumbach, “Das Annexionistische Deutschland,” p. 9. 

°Germany’s foreign trade in 1913 amounted to 22,500 million marks, 
while her total trade with all the German protectorates, exclusive of 
Kiaochow, amounted to only 110.5 million marks. Statistisches Jahrbuch, 
1915, pp. 475, 480, 254. 

™For the area of “white man’s Africa,” see map facing page 118. 
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German 
from being a good pioneer. He is an admirable colonist, 


but a bad colonizer. Under African conditions there was 
no opportunity for the German peasant and the small farm. 
Some considerable capital was required by the settler. 
Development on a comparatively extensive scale, as well 
as capacity to manage the native races, was essential. Men 
of the type who had developed the British colonies had no 
inducement to leave Germany. There was a constant de- 
mand for them in the bureaucracy and army. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Moritz Bonn of Munich said in 1914: 

“There was in Germany no necessity for exporting 
younger sons. To begin with, there was plenty of land in 
Germany, moreover, there were many situations awaiting 
them. The army counted 33,000 officers in 1907, and civil 
administration had posts for 55,000 civil servants of the 
higher division.” § 

In addition, the transfer to African soil of the Prussian 
militaristic and bureaucratic systems and ‘the rigid str strati- 
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fication. of _of the ¢ German social “system ‘deterred the im immi- 
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grant,° ‘while the free life of ‘the ‘United ‘States and th the 
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British Dominions exerted a ‘constant counter-attraction. 
Reale le 
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Finally, ‘towards the close of the last century, the movement 
of emigration from Germany slackened greatly and Ger- 
many gradually became a land of surplus immigration, like 
the United States, though on a smaller scale.1° 


*Professor M. Bonn, “German Colonial Policy,” in United Empire 
Magazine, V (1914), pp. 131, 132. 

*“Tradition proved too strong even for Prince Bismarck, and gradually 
the whole system of Prussian bureaucracy was introduced into each of the 
colonies, large and small, and Great Berlin at home was reproduced in a 
score of small Berlins in all parts of Africa and the Pacific.” W. H. 
Dawson, “The Evolution of Modern Germany,” p. 366. 

” Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 11, 42, 416; I. A. Hourwich, “Immi- 
gration and Labor,” pp. 180 ff. 
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/ Economic Blunders.—At the outset, also, there was no 
understanding of the economic possibilities of Africa. Much 
capital and energy were wasted in trying to produce the 
finer colonial staples, such as tobacco, coffee, and spices, for 
which Africa was not fitted. Instead of stimulating the 
native output of indigenous products, such as rubber and 
palm oil, unsuitable capitalistic undertakings were started 
with unfortunate results for all concerned. In addition, 
there was no appreciation of the fact that the wealth of 
Africa was not found chiefly in. the coastal lowlands, but 
rather in the interior plateaus, and that these riches could 
be_made_ available only by _ railroads. Bismarck was 
especially loath to burden the Imperial Treasury with colo- 
nial expenses and, with this object in view, he entrusted 
the administration of the oversea possessions to large com- 
panies with inadequate capital, to whom were granted vast 
territorial and mining privileges. The governmental func- 
tions of these associations had soon to be recalled and, while 
some of their proprietory rights were subsequently canceled, 
with or without compensation, they hampered the develop- 
ment of the colonies until the outbreak of the war in 1914. 
The same general parsimonious policy was pursued by Bis- 
marck’s successors until 1900, the era of Prince von Buelow. 

Y Native Policy—Another signal failure of these early 
years was an entire lack of comprehension of the fact that 
Africa’s chief and indispersable asset is its native opula- 
tion and that for selfish reasons, if for no other, the coloniz- 
ing state should make every effort to conserve and to in- 
crease it. For the first twenty years or so, there were con- 
stant conflicts with the natives in the Cameroons, Kast 
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Africa, and Southwest Africa. In the main, the trouble 
proceeded from a disregard of the native’s right to the soil 
and a marked tendency on the part of the/ Germans to 
appropriate whatever lands they wanted. 
Africa, this policy resulted in the Herero rebellion from 1904 
to 1906. One area after another was acquired from the 
Hereros, who in dismay saw the time approaching when 


they would have no more territory for grazing purposes. 
They rose in revolt. This insurrection was due to bad policy 
and its suppression was marked not only by callous bru- 
tality, but by extreme unwisdom. Instead of trying to 
pacify the natives, Germany pursued a war of extermina- 
tion, of which the final step was the enclosure of “the whole 
people in the arid desert with the result that one half died 
of thirst and starvation.” 1 As a consequence of this 
immense loss of life, says Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Southwest 
Africa has suffered and will continue to suffer from an 
irremediable scarcity of labor. Professor Bonn, likewise a 
recognized authority on German colonial policy, is in com- 
plete accord with this verdict. He states that Germany 


“See Dr. Paul Rohrbach, “Das Deutsche Kolonialwesen,” pp. 15-19. 
The number of Hereros who died as a result of this barbarously ruthless 
measure has been estimateds by German authorities at from 12,000 to 
15,000. When the rebellion broke out the Hereros numbered, according 
to the general view, 65,000. To-day, they have been reduced to less than 
one-third of that number; to be exact, to 21,611 in 1913. - “Die Deutschen 
Schutzgebiete,” Statistischer Teil, 1914, pp. 46, 47; W. H. Dawson, op. cit., 
pp. 366, 393. [Between 1904 and 1911, the Damara population decreased 
from 30,000 to 13,000 and the Hottentots from 20,000 to 10,000. Antonelli, 
“L’Afrique et la Paix de Versailles,” p. 72. “It is probable that the 
population of the African continent to-day is only half what it was a 
century ago. The entire absence of statistics forces the investigator to 
depend upon native tradition which throughout Africa is, however, con- 
sistent in its evidence that before contact with the white races Africa 
was comparatively well populated, although never so densely as the 
continent of Asia.” John H. Harris, “Africa: Slave or Free?”, pp. 61-62.] 
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started with a wrong conception of colonial possibilities and 
wanted to build up daughter-states by concentrating in 
Africa the emigrants she was losing in the ’eighties. 


“We carried this idea,’ he says, “to its bitter end. We 
tried it in South-West Africa and produced a huge native 
rising, causing the loss of much treasure and many lives. 
We tried to assume to ourselves the functions of Provi- 
dence, and we tried to exterminate a native race, whom our 
lack of wisdonihad goaded into rebellion. We succeeded 
in breaking up the native tribes, but we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in creating a new Germany.” ** 


/ Bad Administration—In addition, the type_of_official 


sent to the colonies, whether military or civilian, was in 
general not of the best. The celebrated explorer and ad- 
ministrator, Hermann von Wissmann, was not the only 
German to return home with a “white waistcoat”—to use 
Bismarck’s expression—but far too often the oversea pos- 
sessions were regarded as a dumping-ground for shady 
characters, family failures, and_wrecked lives. The early 
record is one of noisome scandals and marked moral 


obliquity.** 


The New Order under Stuebel and Dernburg.—The new 


order that was inaugurated with the appointment in 1900 
of Stuebel as head of the Colonial Section of the Foreign 
Office marked a large measure of reform in many directions, 
and the administration improved considerably. The chief 


changes, however, were in securing grants from the Reichs- 
tag for building railroads in the colonies; and at the same 


time private capital was induced to invest in colonial under- 


™M. Bonn, op. cit., p. 133. 
P_ Rohrbach, op. cit., pp. 11, 12; W. H. Dawson, op. cit., pp. 369-371. 
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takings. In general, Dr. Dernburg, who, in 1907, was ap- 
pointed as first incumbent to the newly created office of 
Colonial Secretary, followed along Dr. Stuebel’s lines, but, 
in addition, he was able to create a widespread enthusiasm 
for the colonial movement by active propaganda. Under 
the new order, the economic development of the colonies 
proceeded at a satisfactory pace. 3 


cory 


CHAPTER III 


THE GERMAN COLONIES BEFORE THE WAR 


V General Description The African colonies comprised an 
area of 1,030,150 square miles, which was about five times 
the [pre-war] size of Germany herself and one third that 
of the United States. The white population in 1913 was 


only 22,405, but the natives numbered as many as thirteen 


millions and, according to other estimates, possibly more 


than fifteen millions Up to 1914, railroads of an aggre- 
gate length of 4,176 kilometers |had been built and fur- 
ther extensions had been planned or were under construc- 


1 Arma AND NATIVE PopuLATION oF THE AFRICAN CoLONIES 


Square Natiwe 
Square Miles Kilometers Population 
German East Africa ........... 384,000 995,000... 7,646,000 
hes OaMeLOONS  <cie a0 eee nie ws 290,000 790,000 2,649,000 
POZO fs ciieieisiels ceieiciccccese ces sie 33,700 87,200 1,032,000 
Southwest Africa .........++++- 322,450 835,100 81,000 
1,030,150 2,707,300 11,408,000 


To this table (Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 457) must be added the 
1,000,000 to 1,350,000 natives in that section of the Cameroons ceded by 
France in 1911 and also 150,000 to 200,000 natives in Ovamboland and the 
“Caprivizipfel” in Southwest Africa. Some authorities estimate the popu- 
lation of Togo at 1.5 millions and that of East Africa at 10 millions. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 457; Evans Lewin, “The Germans and 
Africa,” p. 298; The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, p. 936; A. F. Calvert, 
“The German African Empire,” pp. 21, 22; Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale 
Francaise,” p. 353. [Le Temps, January 29, 1919, gives the population 
of Southwest Africa as only 300,000, and The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1921, p. 239, as 190,000 (218,000 according to the same annual for 1922, p. 
246), of whom 100,000 are in Ovamboland. } } 
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tion.2 Works of an important and substantial nature— 
roads, bridges, harbor facilities, telegraphs, telephones, wire- 
less stations—had been successfully « carried out. The ublic 
buildings i in the chief ports, such as Lome, Duala, Swakop- 
mund, Dar-es-Salaam, and Tanga, were of an exceptionally 
solid and imposing character. These cities were distin- 
guished by order and cleanliness and, in so far as mere out- 
ward appearance was concerned, they generally compared 
more than favorably with similar ports in the British and 
French colonies. The volume of foreign trade was small 
from the European standpoint and it was even small in con- 
trast with that of the flourishing British possessions. The 
exports of British West Africa alone were more than double 
that of all Germany’s African colonies. But their trade 
was growing rapidly. The total foreign commerce of the 
German possessions had increased from 56 million marks 
in 1903 to 286 in 1913. The imports and exports were 
about equal. In order of value they included in 1912 
diamonds (30.4 million marks), rubber (20.9), palm kernels 
and oil (10.8), sisal (7.4), copper (6.3), and cocoa (4.5).8 
*Enp or 1913 


In Operation Under Construction 
: Kilometers Kilometers 
HastrA frica -Aeekes a0 co eees 1,435 
Teco Cameroons) ioc meriecmect: 310 133 
Sete vierete olercuat dv shacns terse ete 327 
Bouhwes Africa: tier cee 2,104 


a 4,176 300 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 459 [see also infra, pp. 158-166]. 


® ForEIGN TRADE oF THE AFRICAN COLONIES 
(in thousands of marks) 


IC Wy eae Se 6,54 1900! <2¥s 20s, aR 155,624 
EIT aaah aeeinte ee 61,494 1910 gil, SI ay ; 
1006 ge OA 85,952 19185 .0FP. . vetecame 211,710 
1000, pL 139,040 Tice et oe 
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Open Door Policy——Although no preferential tariffs 
favored her wares, somewhat over two thirds of this trade 
was with Germany.* While it was a fundamental purpose 
of German policy that these colonies should serve German 
national ends,® no other course than the open door was 


ForeicN TRADE oF THE AFRICAN COLONIES IN 1913 
(in millions of marks) 
Excess Total 


Imports Exports Imports Trade 


EGE MBA LTICAY foccvas < isle ouside biel 53.4 35.6 17.8 89. 
ene Cameroons: -...ccrss..... 34.6 29.1 Dio 63.7 
Eee eee 10.6 9.1 15 19.7 
Southwest Africa ............. 43.4 70.3 — 26.9 113.7 

142.0 144.1 —2.1 286.1 


Statistisches Janrbuch, 1915, p. 463. For full table of aggregate exports 
of all the German colonies, see “Die Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” 1914, pp. 
128, 129; for a similar summary of the exports of the African colonies, 
see Evans Lewin, “The Germans and Africa,” pp. 300, 301. For full 
details, consult Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 464 ff. In 1913, the figures 
for exports were: diamonds, 58.9 million marks; rubber, 23.1; oil-palm 
products, 10.7; sisal, 10.3; copper ore, 7.7; cocoa, 5.7; hides and skins, 7; 
cotton, 3; copra, 2.3; ground nuts, 1.9; ivory, 1; coffee, 0.9. The foreign 
trade of British West Africa in 1913 was £30 millions. “Statistical Abstract 
of British Dominions,” 1915, pp. 55, 61. 


“Foreign TrapE IN 1912 
(in millions of marks) 
Total Trade Trade with Germany Percentage 
6 53.4 


German East Africa ......... 81.7 43 : 
hes CAMerOOUS 5 i6.0,6.60.0 2,00 55+ 57.6 47. 81.73 
SG, Rem ORR ee aia ee 21.4 10.6 Bowe 
Southwest Africa ............ 715 58.9 82.3 
232.2 160.1 69. 


“Die Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” 1914, p. xix. 

[For the distribution and percentages in 1913, based on the Statvstisches 
Jahrbuch for 1915, the pound reckoned at 20 marks, see the chart at end 
of this book.] 

5 Rohrbach says: “We hold it further to be a self-evident demand of 
national colonial policy that the relations between the Mother-land and 
the colonies should so develop that colonial production and the exchange 
of commodities between the metropolis and the oversea possessions 
should, above all else, serve the interests of Germany as a whole.” “Das 
Deutsche Kolonialwesen,” p. 27. 
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feasible, as it would probably have led to retaliation on the 
part of England, who was in a position to interfere by 
similar methods-with Germany’s very much more important 
commerce with the British possessions. The proportion of 
trade with Germany was, however, far larger than it would 
have ave been under entirely free conditions. In the first ; place, 
foreign merchants were hanekned to settle in the German 
colonies, whose rigid rule and stiff social system were un- 
congenial to them. In the second place, in some instances, 
Germany granted direct or indirect subsidies to German 
steamship lines,® which in consequence were virtually able 
<o monopolize the carrying trade of the colonies and, in the 
process, naturally deflected trade to Germany.’ 
Southwest__Africa—Of the four oversea territories, 
Southwest Africa was quite distinct in nature and in pros- 
pects from those in the tropics. It 1s primarily a white 
man’s land. Its climate is healthful and its native popula- 
tion is small. Unfortunately, there is a scarcity of rain, 
and hence agriculture on a large scale is out of the question. 
It is essentially a land for grazing and considerable progress 


*In 1890, the German East African Line was added to those receiving 
subsidies and, by the agreement of 1900, it received 1,350,000 marks 
yearly. J. Grunzel, “Economic Protectionism,” p. 236, London, 1916; 
W. Ross, “Die Entwicklung der Schiffahrt nach den Deutschen Kolonien,” 
in Weltverkehr, 1914-15, pp. 88-90. 


™MaritiIMe INTERCOURSE WITH THE GERMAN COLONIES IN 1912 
(net tonnage) 


Total German Percentage 
Hast-Africa.' ies .eticoceh sain 1,811,107 1,771,997 97.8 
ae Camercons:. 23. Serer 1,658,230 1,254,250 75.6 
EGRO Asis ch ca eee baleen ae 571,832 414,731 (Paes 
Se heect ALTIG Hira acters 1,413,676 1,378,929 97.5 


Mol oc. cc. en 5,454,845 4,819,907 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 460. cal te 88.36 
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has been registered along these lines. In addition, there 
are valuable copper mines in the Otavi district in the north 
of the colony, and very important diamond deposits have 
been developed in the desert coastal region to the south. 
The accidental discovery of these fields in 1908 by a native 
who had worked in the Kimberley mines, after they had 
been overlooked by experts who had been prospecting for 
years, not only put the economic life of the colony on a 
firm basis, but greatly stimulated German interest in the 
possessions as a whole. The colonial government taxed 
this industry heavily and derived a very great proportion 
of its revenues from this source.’ In spite of this fact, the 
German Treasury had to spend yearly a considerable sum 
on the abnormally large military force e maintained ir in this 
colony. As the life of these diamond fields is very limited— 
the estimates vary from fifteen to twenty years—the pros- 
perity of the territory is bound to be temporary unless, in 
the interval before exhaustion, other industries, such as 
the production of wool and meat, become firmly estab- 


lished. Of this there is a good prospect and, in course of 


time, this land bids fair to be a prosperous community of 
white farmers, based upon native labor, like their neighbors 


in the Union of South Africa.® 


§“Die Deutschen Diamanten und Ihre Gewinnung,” pp. 39, 48, 76, 77, 
Berlin, 1914; Alfred Zimmermann, “Geschichte der Deutschen Kolonial- 
politik,” pp. 303-305; A. F. Calvert, “The German African Empire,” pp. 
67-105; Paul Rohrbach, “Die Deutschen Diamanten,” in Weltverkehr, 
1914-15, pp. 166ff.; British Diplomatic and Consular Report (German 


Southwest Africa, 1913), pp. 11-18. “ie 
® Rohrbach estimated that there is sufficient suitable land for 5,000 indi- 


- vidual farms of 10,000 hectares (about 25,000 acres) each. A. F. Calvert, 


op. cit., pp. 43, 44. See also Dr. Paul Leutwein, “Siedelungs- und Plantagen- 
kolonien,” in Weltverkehr, 1914-15, p. 206; Dr. Karl Dove, “Die Grossen 


Wirtschaftsgebiete Afrikas,” in Weltwirtschaft, V (1915), p. 162. 
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"f Togo.—Of the tropical [ex-German ] possessions, the 
smallest and the most successful is Togo. It is in many 
respects a model colony, for not only have the difficulties 
with the natives been less here than elsewhere, but the 
expenditures and revenues of this region have balanced one 
another. Its scanty area (33,700 square miles) and its 
small native population, estimated variously from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000, are a bar to any very important future develop- 
ment. Its trade before the war amounted to only about 
twenty million marks, of which nearly one half was with 
Germany. Cotton textiles, of which over one half came 
from _ England, formed the most important item in the 
imports. Some small quantities of rubl of rubber and _raw_cotton 
were exported, but the chief outputs were palm kernels and 
palm oil.” 

The Cameroons.—The other [ex-]German colony on the 
west coast, the Cameroons, has a far more extensive area 
and a native population possibly three times as numerous. 
Its trade is proportionately larger and has greater capacities 
of expansion. Development here was retarded by inade- 
quate ‘transportation facilities, b; by “constant troubles with 
the natives, and by. the adoption of a capitalistic system of 
exploitation. The chief items in the exports of 1913 were 
rubber, palm oil, palm kernels, and cocoa.1! 


2” Of the 106 million marks of imports in 1913, 2.7 consisted of textiles 
and of the 9.1 million exports in the same year, palm kernels and palm 
oil contributed 3.1; raw cotton, 0.6, and rubber, 04. Statzstisches Jahr- 
buch, 1915, p. 467. See also British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No 
5147 (Togoland, 1913). [For a comprehensive survey see Report om the 
British Mandated Sphere of Togoland for 1920-21 (Cd. 1698).] 

4 Of the total exports of 29.1 million marks in 1913, rubber contributed 
12.1; palm kernels, 6.2; palm oil, 1.96; cocoa, 5.7. Statistisches Jahrbuch 
1915, p. 465. [ 
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Ko 
German East_Africa—oOf all the [ex-]German colonies, 


East Africa is recognized to be the most valuable, not only 
on account of its large area and the general fertility of its 
soil, but mainly because it has a very considerable native 
population, whose numbers are not exactly ‘known, but are 
variously estimated at from about eight to ten millions. 
As in the case of the Cameroons, a very considerable pro- 
portion of this colony had not been brought under German 
rule. In the northwestern section, in the region of Lakes 
Tanganyika and Kivu, are two large native states that are 
virtually autonomous, Urundi and Ruanda, whose inhabi- 
tants are estimated to number 1,000,000 and 2,000,000, re- 
spectively.12 In contrast with the rest of the territory, the 
population in these two states is quite dense.’* In a certain 
sense this is unfortunate, as this district is well suited for 
white settlement, although under the circumstances, it is 
of course out of the question here. In other parts of the 
colony, notably in the south near Lake Nyassa, in the 
Morogoro region to the west of Dar-es-Salaam, and in the 
Usambara-Kilimanjaro-Meru district in the northeast, 
considerable land is, however, available for white settlers. 
A number of flourishing communities have already been 
established. 


VW Trade of East Africa.—The trade of the colony was grow- 


te Sieh tS See Moe 


ing rapidly, somewhat over one half being with Germany. 
As in the case of all these tropical possessions, the chief 


[* These two regions have been incorporated in the Belgian Congo; see 
infra, p. 440. For a general survey of the areas, see “Handbook of German 
East Africa,” pp. 165-169, 337-340, 268-270, 195-196, 108-113.] 

“Die Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” 1914, p. 36; M. Bonn, “German 
Colonial Policy,” in United Empire Magazine, V (1914), pp. 127, 128, 
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olf item om in_a list of varied imports consisted of cotton textiles. 
In order of their value, the exports were sisal-hemp, rubb rubber, 
hides, raw cotton, and copra. aS In East_Africa, Germany 
Cea a mixed colony, planting in the highlands 
small white communities that are surrounded by a more 
or less dense native population.* In the Cameroons and 
Togo were purely native societies with a few whites tem- 
porarily placed there to rule them and to develop their 
natural resources. These two territories, in a general way, 
resembled British Nigeria and, on a very much smaller 
scale, British India. Southwest Africa, on the other hand, 
was a distinctly European community with large estates 
and mining developments like the Union of South Africa. 
As has been aptly said, the European here was the lord of 
, the manor and the African was his serf. 

V Cost_of the Colonies to Germany.—What the colonies 
have cost Germany in the form of annual _subventions, 
costs of wars and punitive expeditions, shipping and postal 
subsidies, and administrative expenses at home, has never 
been worked out in detail.1* At first, the Government was 
very loath to burden the Imperial Treasury with colonial 
expenses, but after 1900 the grants increased rapidly, and 
during the Herero War they rose to large sums. The aver- 
age colonial deficit for the five years 1904-08 was about 


“Of the imports of 53.4 million marks in 1913, 17 consisted of textiles 

and clothing. Among the 35.5 million exports, sisal amounted to 10.3; 
rubber to 6.6; hides and skins to 5.5; raw cotton to 2.4; and copra to 23. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 464, 465. 
Ms For “ eat occupation, nationality, etc., of the white popu- 
ation on Janua 1912, see “ ica,” 
Mars ry e “Handbook of German East Africa,” pp. 

** See W. H. Dawson, “The Evolution of Modern Germany,” pp. 364, 365. 
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160 million marks.17_ Until the very outbreak of the war, 
yearly deficits had to be made good, the military expenses 
of the colonies had to be paid by the Imperial Treasury, and 
money had to be provided for railroads and other public 
services. During the five years preceding 1914, the average 
advances for such purposes in Africa were roughly 60 million 
marks yearly.18 While a considerable part of these sums 
was for objects that gave fair promise of being ultimately 
reproductive, still it will be quite self-evident that, as a 
business venture, these colonies were from the stand- 
point of Germany as a whole a decided failure, considering 
that Germany’s trade with them during this same period 
averaged only about 80 million marks yearly.’ 


* Colonial Revenues { 
(in millions of marks) Colonial Expenses 
12.7 133.8 


DOA ea 9 to dhayrt sien cn gchar 7 = 

LOSS crareiorgy tae Oe 2's si aiweretsi 13.4 196.6 
POOG te eeretee Gio ee vale <> 16.5 161. 
Ihe Uo APS OS Om Onion she 217 167.4 
OOS Bee atpletote miele se.» srs 22.4 215. 


86.7 873.8 
Paul Rohrbach, “Das Deutsche Kolonialwesen,” p. 151. 
[The expense incurred by Germany for her African colonies in 1913 is 
shown by the following table (in thousands of marks): 


Colony Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
TOA SHPATTICR (occ cia's cis'es.eisle «ini ees 13,489 20,078 6,589 
The Cameroons ..........--++> 8,712 13,059 4,347 
THORAL “SAR Snide Be OpOOC DaED morn cee 3,308 3,974 666 
Southwest Africa .........--:-- 31,238 45,589 14,351 
BP OUAIR ef ercte. ec eieievel oie esins eisie ei 56,747 82,700 25,953 | 


8 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 253, 462; “Die Deutschen Schutz- 
gebiete,” Statistischer Teil, 1914, p. 401; Paul Rohrbach, op. cit., pp. 150- 
153; M. Bonn, op. cit., p. 129; Zimmermann, op. cit., pp. 307, 308. 

2 Trapp or GERMANY witH Her Arrican CoLoniEs 
(in millions of marks) 


GOW oes raiavaieveleieels ola ls wlsteree lee she 61.8 
TICK ESE Se cob nomen or manga. © 85.4 
UT veversierheictessiaese\s/as0 26° oiaievaiais 82.2 
DOU ae aeieete cite ieieicie cis: =! sleioleicks 2 91.3 
MOUS Mette telcrelete olelas s\i'oa'6) 210, ofelate 94.6 

415.3 
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Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 253. For obvious reasons, the German 
statistics cannot agree with those prepared in the colonies; but there is 
far more than the normal difference between the two sets. Thus, for 
1912, the colonial statistics show an aggregate trade with Germany of 
160.2, as opposed to a trade with them of only 91.3 according to the 
German statistics. Jbid., pp. 253, 465-469, 475-480. Apart from unayvoid- 
able divergences because of different valuations, this large discrepancy 
arises predominantly from the fact that the figures of Germany’s “Spezial- 
handel” do not include the entrepét trade of such free ports as Hamburg. 
Thus, Manchester goods shipped wa Hamburg to the German colonies 
figure in the colonial statistics as imports from Germany, but they do not 
appear in those of Germany’s “Spezialhandel.” Jbid., p. 180. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NATIVE QUESTION 


\/ The Native is Africa’s Chief Asset—While the material 


basis for a rapid economic development had been laid, the 
future depended entirely upon the labor situation. In 1914 
there was a scarcity of labor in all the colonies, with the 
possible exception of Togo, where production was largely 
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in t e hands of the natives. This scarcity was, in part at 
least, the heritage of the persistent attempt to create a 
“New Germany” in Africa which led to a callous disregard 
of the negro’s rights to the soil as well as to an open in- 
difference to his general welfare. For the first twenty years 
there was practically no appreciation of the fact that all 
sound and permanent progress depended upon the conserva- 
tion and elevation of the indigenous population. It was not 
only in Southwest Africa that the natives were deprived of 
their lands. The same course was pursued in the Cameroons, 


and to a less extent, also in East Africa.’ 


1In 1907, General von Puttkamer said: “The entire colonial policy is 


based upon the principle of Europeans depriving the inferior natives in 


foreign lands by main force of their land and maintaining our position 
there by force.” Thus, as a result of an uprising, the Bakwiri were forced 
to surrender their desirable and fertile territories in the Cameroon moun- 
tain region, and these areas were sold to large plantation companies. 
J. K. Vietor, “Geschichtliche und Kulturelle Entwickelung Unserer Schutz- 
gebiete,” pp. 71, 72, 86, 87; W. H. Dawson, “The Evolution of Modern 
Germany,” p. 372. In the British Gold Coast Colony, the negro is pro- 
tected against improvident alienation of land. Transfers between natives 
are free, but those to Europeans are subject to careful inquiry and explicit 
sanction by the Concessions Court. J. du Plessis, “Thrice Through the 
Dark Continent,” pp. 15, 16, London, 1917; ef. A. B. Keith, “West Africa,” 


p. 231. 
27 
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t/ The German Plantation System.—The new order after 
1900 somewhat remedied this land situation, but the system 
of developing the colonies by capitalistic exploitation was 
persisted in. Instead of trying to stimulate native produc- 
tion, the aim was to establish large European plantations on 
which he negro was to work as a hired laborer. Since the 
population was, in “general, sparse, this necessitated the 
accumulation of natives in one center from more or less 
distant villages. But as their wants were few and were 
readily supplied by the bounties of tropida “nature, the 
negroes had little inducement to le to leave their mes. Hence, 
there was for many years forced labor. This situation also 
has been somewhat improved. The recruiting of labor for 
the European plantations was before the war supervised by 
the Government and the grossest abuses had been remedied. 

VY Evils of This System—tThe general effect of drawing 


laborers from a distance was to disturb, and even to break 
up, tribal life. Furthermore, as many of the owners of large 
plantations in the Cameroons would not allow the laborers 
to bring their families with them, another result was ex- 
tensive irregular sexu sexual rela relations, with widespread syphilis 
which, in turn, was not ‘ot only p preventing an increase in the 
number of inhabitants, but was actually depopulating some 
sections of this region.? In 1918, Dr. Paul Rohrbach wrote: 
“It is hard to say the words, but thirty years after the 
proclamation of a German protectorate over Cameroon the 
hygienic conditions amongst the natives are in a large part 
of the colony worse than they were aforetime, and the popu- 
lation decreases instead of increasing.” After visiting this 
*J. K. Vietor, op. cit., pp. 119-121. 
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territory, Dr. Solf, the Colonial Secretary, said: “It is a 
sad spectacle to see how the villages are depopulated of men. 
Family life is being ruined; parents, husband and wife, and 
children are separated.” ® 

Native Production Discouraged—At the same time, in 
order to secure an adequate supply of labor for this capi- 
talistic system, native output was discouraged by the 
authorities. No greater contrast is possible than that be- 
tween conditions in the Cameroons and those in the neigh- 
boring Gold Coast Colony. In_1912, the Cameroons pro- 
duced 4,550 tons | of cocoa, of which all but one seventh was 
grown on plantations owned byEuropeans. In 1913, the 
British possession yielded 51,279 tons, which was about 
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its very inception, some ten years before this date, had been 
entirely in the hands of the natives and was a marked 
civilizing influence with them. No sound progress is pos- 
sible along the lines to which the Germans persistently ad- 
hered until just before the outbreak of the war. The in- 
evitable result of a system in which the European plantation 


2 W. H. Dawson, “What Is Wrong with Germany?”, pp. 190, 191, London, 
1915. 

“In 1899, Gold Coast Colony produced only 715,000 pounds; in 1905, 11 
millions; in 1910, 50 millions; in 1913, 113 millions. “Statistical Abstract 
of British Dominions,” 1915, p. 333. [In 1919, the output was 176,176 tons 
and in 1920, 124,773 tons. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, p. 249; 1922, 
p. 258.] See, for details, Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 32*; Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, “The Black Man’s Part in the War,’ pp. 35, 36; Sir Hugh 
Clifford, “Some Facts Concerning the Gold Coast,” in Journal of the 
African Society, October, 1914, p. 22; J. K. Vietor, op. cit., pp. 112, 113; 
W. A. Crabtree, “Economic Resources of the German Colonies,” in Journal 
of the African Society, January, 1917, p. 129. 
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is predominant is to break up native society and in time to 
depopulate the country. 

V Forced Labor—While these land and plantation policies 
have considerably disrupted the tribal life of those natives 
with whom the Germans came into intimate contact, the 
damage effected has fortunately not been so great as it might 
have been, primarily because they had not been able to ex- 
tend their rule over large parts of their colonies. Similarly, 
their sanitary measures and their educational systems had 
reached only a small proportion of the total population. In 
all these activities there was a marked failure to understand 
native psychology. In fact, the negro was almost uni- 
versally looked upon as a means to an end, never as an 
end in himself, and his welfare and that of the colony were 
completely subordinated to the interests.ofthe-German_on 


uate tt 


many evils of the past, as late as 1911 urged the necessity 
of forced labor, arguing that, when it was so difficult for 
people in all other continents to earn a livelihood, the Afri- 
cans were not entitled to “a privilege of less work and more 
idleness.” > Such a system of forced labor, by direct or by 
: x x (etre ectneniiiiiieneh 

indirect means, for private or for governmental purposes, 
prevailed to the last in the German colonies. It was based 


*Paul Rohrbach, “Das Deutsche Kolonialwesen,” pp. 33, 34. (On the 
general attitude of Germans towards their African subjects, see Journal 
Officiel de la République Francaise, November 8, 1918, p. 9631.] 

*In 1908, Dr. Dernburg told the Budget Committee of the Reichstag 
that in East Africa “labourers were obtained under circumstances which 
could not be distinguished from slave hunts” and he further stated that 
“a young farmer came to him and told him that he had ‘bought’ 150 
negroes.” W. H. Dawson, “The Evolution of Modern Germany,” p. 374. 
On forced labor in Southwest Africa at that time, see ibid., p. 393. On 
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upon a desire of the European planter for quick results and 
was bound to have dire consequences. If the development 
of Africa is to be sound and healthy, the process must be 
relatively slow, for it is dependent upon the gradual eleva- 
tion of the native. 

VV The_Liquor Question.—There was another evil in the 
German West African possessions which, however, was com- 
mon to all along that coast. The high import fees on 
spirituous liquors which the Gigiatories to the Acts of the 
Brussels Conferences agreed/to impose on their respective 
colonies? proved ineffective, With increasing wealth, the 
natives were able to buy the low-grade poisonous liquors 
made in Holland and in Germany, despite these duties. 
This traffic was playing havoc with the negroes and was 
greatly decreasing their procreative powers.® 

Attitude towards _the Natives—In general, the attitude 
both of the authorities and of the colonists towards the 


March 17, 1914, Herr Erzberger, speaking in the Reichstag, condemned 
the abuses in colonial life and administration, “including the recognized 
system of forced labor, the frauds perpetrated on the natives, and the 
ill-treatment of laborers on the plantations.” W. H. Dawson, “What Is 
Wrong with Germany?”, pp. 190, 191. In addition, in the Cameroons 
and in Togo, the natives were obliged to work if they did not pay their 
taxes. There was considerable maltreatment and injustice in this system. 
In 1912, in Togo, there were 785,506 days of such work of which 410,789 
were used for the construction and upkeep of roads, bridges, and market 
places, and 64,985 negroes paid this “Steuerarbeit.” “Die Deutschen 
Schutzgebiete,” Statistischer Teil, 1914, pp. 80, 409; Vietor, op. cit., p. 
111; A. G. Leonard, “Commercial Developments in German Kamerun,” 
in United Empire Magazine, April, 1914, p. 331. 

[* Brussels Act, Arts. 92-93; Brussels Conventions of June 8, 1899, and 
November 3, 1906. “Trattati... relativi all’Africa,” pp. 293-294, 618-621, 
1247-1250. ] 

*Vietor, op. cit., pp. 134-136. For details of importations in 1912, see 
“Die Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” Statistischer Teil, 1914, pp. 228-230, 268- 
270. [Cf. also infra, pp. 174-175; for the measures taken to prevent this evil 
by the Convention of September 10, 1919, see pp. 176-178 and Annex F.] 
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aborigines was one of open contempt. “The native was re- 
garded as an inferior being, whose purpose was to serve the 
ends of the white man. Sexual relations between white men 
and black women were very frequent. Herr J. K. Vietor 
of Bremen, who was a member of the Colonial Council 
(Kolonialrat) and who had quite extensive interests in Togo 
and the Cameroons, reports that, while the white popula- 
tion of Togo amounted to only 254 (of whom forty-two were 
missionaries), there were 240 mulatto children. He states 
that he knew one German who had fourteen mulatto 
children and he further mentions the case of a German 
official in one of the villages who had a special stone house 
for his women. Yet in this small colony the relations be- 
tween white and black were far more pleasant than else- 
where. In the Cameroons and in Southwest Africa, accord- 
ing to this same authority, the natives were treated “with 
studied rudeness.” No acknowledgment was made of any 
salute or greeting from a negro. “He is allowed to stand as 
long as possible before he is asked what he wants, and it is 
very rare that he is offered a seat in case any business with 
him is being transacted.” In addition, no matter what 
might be the age or standing of the native, he was in- 
variably addressed by the pronoun of the second person 
singular, which denotes inferiority. This was resented by 
the educated negroes. Vietor further comments adversely 
on the continual floggings administered to the natives for 
trivial offenses, especially in the Cameroons.® 


*J. K. Vietor, op. cit., pp. 97-106. [Cf. also the Disciplinary Articles of 
the German Chancellor’s Decree of April 22, 1896, regarding Togo and 
the Cameroons and the Instructions of October 15, 1901, translated in 


es Officiel de la République Francaise, November 8, 1918, pp. 9631- 
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a cea of Natives—Similar conditions prevailed in 
German East Africa. In 1908, Dr. Dernburg officially 
stated that in that colony “it makes a very unfavourable 
impression on one to see so many white men go about with 
negro whips. I even found one on the table of the principal 
pay office in Dar-es-Salaam; it is still the usual thing, and 
any one who has been there will confirm what I say.” 1° 
These conditions were radically different from those in the 
neighboring British colonies, where the rule of law prevailed 
and where the colonist was kept to a large extent in check by 
its penalties. There is a definite significance in the fact that 
De Wet’s rebellion in 1914 is partly attributed to the fact 
that he was fined a few shillings for an assault upon a 
native.1t As a result of such practices, the negroes were 
distinctly hostile both to German rule and to Deutschtum 
itself. Herr Vietor reports that nowhere else in Africa did he 
see natives who looked at the Europeans so impertinently 
as did some of those in Duala, the port of the Cameroons; 
and that they did not remove their hats to greet the white 
man, as was generally customary in Togo. But even in that 
colony the negroes frequently refused to admit that they 
spoke German. He was often told that so and so in Togo 
knew only English, but when he addressed these people 
politely, they were immediately able to reply in German. 


” W. H. Dawson, “The Evolution of Modern Germany,” p. 374. 

“The Round Table, March, 1915, pp. 465, 466. A Herero in British 
South Africa wrote to his kinsman under the German flag: “There is 
much work and much money, and your overseer does not beat you, or 
if he does, he breaks the law and is punished.” W. H. Dawson, op. cit., 
p. 373. It should be noted that the treatment of the natives is consider- 
ably better in those colonies that are under the control of the Colonial 
Office at London than in the Union of South Africa. 
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In this respect, Vietor further adds, the situation in the 
Cameroons was incredible. When he arrived there, he met 


peers 


a native employee, who immediately assumed an erect mili- 
tary attitude. Vietor asked him in German if he had been 
a soldier and the answer in English was, “Excuse me, Sir, 
I only talk English.” Yet this man had served for ten years 
in the colonial military forces! During his four weeks in 
the Cameroons, Vietor heard scarcely a German word from 
the natives, though plenty of pidgin-English** This is a 
sad climax to a movement whose larger and fundamentally 
idealistic aim was to spread German Kultur! 


wv English Public Opinion Regarding N: atives—Ambassador 
Reinsch has quite accurately stated: 


“England’s greatness as a colonizing power is due to the 
fact that her foreign administration for the greater part of 
the nineteenth century has been subjected to the criticism 
of an enlightened public opinion at home, trained in judging 
and dealing intelligently with political affairs. It is the 
habit which the British people have acquired of watching 
and controlling their political agents that enables them to 
exercise a beneficial influence among inferior nations. 
Wherever a British officer or administrator has worked, he 
has felt himself responsible to a critical and alert public 
opinion, accustomed to dealing strictly with any lapses, 
breaches of trust, or offences against political morality.” 1° 


In this general connection, the Belgian socialist and 
statesman, Emile Vandervelde, has said: 


“We do not know what is happening in the German col- 
onies. There is not in Germany, as in England, a public 


*J. K. Vietor, op. cit., pp. 103-106. On pidgin-English in the Came- 
roons, see also Sir Harry H. Johnston, “The History of the Colonization 
of Africa by Alien Races,” p. 448. 

*Paul S. Reinsch, “World Politics,” p. 352, New York, 1900. See 
also Ramsay Muir, “The Expansion of Europe,” pp. 107 ff., London, 1917. 
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opinion on colonial questions that is anxious to reveal the 
abuses, the acts of violence and injustice of which the 
natives are the victims. The bourgeois parties there are in 
favor of the policy of the mailed fist. The socialists scarcely 
disguise under purely negative formul, the slight interest 
that they take in questions of native policy.” 


VY German. Public Opinion Developing —A public opinion 
of this character was, however, gradually developing in 
Germany during the years just preceding the war. An 
organization patterned on the English “Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigenes’ Protection Society” had been established and 
it was hoped that it would follow the example of its British 
model in furthering the welfare of the natives.'* Moreover, 
the Government had seen the error of its ways and was 
beginning to safeguard the negroes. It had also officially 
adopted the course of stimulating native production in the 
Cameroons, which had hitherto been discouraged in the 
interests of the European plantations.‘ Yet as late as 
1914, steps were being taken to effect a wholesale removal 
of the Duala tribe from their land! ** The more enlight- 
ened policy had not definitely gained the day; there still 
remained considerable obscurantist opinion that clung to 
the disastrous aims of the past. Actually very little had 


# Emile Vandervelde, “Belgian and British Interests in Africa,” in Jour- 
nal of the African Society, April, 1915, p. 267. 

% Louis Hamilton, “The German Colonies,” in United Empire Magazine, 
June, 1914, p. 493. One of the leaders of this organization was Professor 
D. Westermann and its organ was the Koloniale Rundschau. On his 
general attitude, see his article in Karl Schneider, Jahrbuch iiber die 
Deutschen Kolonien, 1912, pp. 76, 77, et passim. 

«Die Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” 1914, p. Xvil. 

% Journal of the African Society, April, 1916, p. 280; W. A. Crabtree, 
“The German Colonies in Africa,” wbid., October, 1914, pp. 1-14; A. G. 
Leonard, “Commercial Developments in German Kamerun,” in United 
Empire Magazine, April, 1914, p. 380; L’ Afrique Frangaise, Nos. 5 and 6, 
1917, p. 181. 
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been accomplished. Thus Professor Bonn of Munich, one 
of Germany’s foremost authorities on colonial policy, stated 
early in 1914: 


“We are just entering the native states of Urundi and 
Ruanda [in German East Africa, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 3,500,000]. We have begun the delimitation of 
tribal frontiers, which is the basis of a stable native govern- 
ment. We have merely scratched the surface of the real 
colonial problem. ... We have done a certain amount 
in native administration—though here, more than any- 
where else, we are beginners—by spreading peace and sani- 
tation, by teaching the natives in schools and in agricul- 
ture. But apart from Southwest Africa, where we solved 
the native problem by smashing tribal life and by creating 
a scarcity of labour, we are only just now beginning to 
understand it. . . . It is not merely a question how we are 
to rule them for where they are really numerous, we 
scarcely rule them to-day. ... Only their numbers and 
their industry can make our Colonial Empire as useful and 
as necessary to us as it ought to be.” 18 


The last sentence contains a thought which ran as a con- 
stant refrain throughout all German colonial literature. 
Oversea possessions were considered merely as subject 
communities that were to be useful and profitable to Ger- 
many. They were not, as in the British Commonwealth, 


*M. Bonn, “German Colonial Policy,” in United Empire Magazine, 
V (1914), pp. 129-134. Contrast the self-regarding, nationalistic tone of 
the last sentence with the following remarks of Lord Milner in intro- 
ducing Professor Bonn to the Royal Colonial Institute, before which he 
made this address. Lord Milner said: “I think I may say that, in the 
rivalry of various European nations to develop their tropical possessions, 
the rivalry of our own people, the Germans and French and Dutch—in 
that rivalry that nation will, in the long run, be most successful which 
exhibits the greatest wisdom in its efforts to promote the welfare and 
progress and contentment of its subject peoples.” Jbid., p. 136. In his 
address on “The Future of Africa,” on December 21, 1917, Dr. Solf him- 
self stated that the Germans were just at the beginning of the reform 
development, but that Germany from the days of Dernburg had been on 
the right track. Kélnische Zeitung, December 22, 1917. 
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regarded as parts of one large political aggregate, each of 
which must be administered primarily in its own interest. 
Nor were they deemed components of an enlarged and ex- 
panded state, as is the tendency in France. The German 
doctrines of ascendancy that prevailed in Prussian Poland 
and in Alsace-Lorraine and forever condemned the con- 
quered to an inferior status were predominant in the colo- 
nial sphere. The German possessions were virtually never 
regarded as ends in themselves, but merely as means to 
spread German Kultur, to reinforce German prestige and 
power, and to add to the wealth of Germany. 


CHAPTER V 


NATIVE SENTIMENT DURING THE WAR 


From the foregoing it is apparent that, whether the Ger- 
man Government’s conversion to an enlightened native 
policy was sincere or half-hearted, practically nothing effec- 
tive had been done up to the outbreak of the war to gain 
the sympathy and loyalty of their African subjects. The 
attitude of the negroes was inevitably determined by thirty 
years of more or less constant oppression, and it is not sur- 
prising that they generally welcomed the elimination of 
German rule. 

Southwest Africa—In Southwest Africa tribal life had 
been smashed and the native in the occupied districts was 
virtually the serf of the German overlord, The negroes are 
treated none too considerately in the adjoining Union of 
South Africa, but in the German possession matters were 
far worse. Lieutenant-Colonel’8:*M. Pritchard, who was 
placed in charge of native affairs after the Anglo-Boer con- 
quest of the German colony, reported that the employment 
of aborigines had never been satisfactorily supervised by 
the German authorities and that, as a result, the treatment 
(Tbe following statement by a South African Commission of Enquiry 
is unquestionably accurate. It says: “It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the German treatment of natives in the Protectorate, and their 
idea of what constitutes cruelty to natives, differ very widely from ideas 


prevailing in the Union.” Papers Relating to German Atrocities, and 
Breaches of the Rules of War, in Africa, 1916 (Cd. 8306), p. 86. 
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of many laborers, especially on the farms, was only too often 
most cruel and unjust. He found many cases of negroes 
who had been employed for years (in one instance eleven 
years) without receiving any wages. For the slightest 
breach of discipline or for trivial offenses it was customary 
for the employer to send the delinquent either to the Native 
Commissioner or to the nearest Police Post with a request 
that the culprit should receive twenty-five lashes. “As- 

~ saults of the most serious nature on native men and women 
were matters of daily occurrence,” he said; and he further 
added that several such cases, and even the shooting of 
negroes at sight, had been brought to his attention. Five 
of the most prominent German farmers were tried and 
found guilty of the murder of natives and they were sen- 
tenced with salutary effect to imprisonment for from two to 
five years.” 

J Ovamboland—Although a considerable number of labor- 
ers had been derived from the northern section of the col- 
ony,®? known as Ovamboland or Amboland, this region with 
an estimated negro population of 156,000 had_never_been 
brought under Germanwule * Pritchard was also instructed 
to investigate conditions here and, in spite of the general 
opinion of the German settlers that such an expedition 
should be undertaken only when accompanied by a strong 


4§. M. Pritchard, “Experiences in German South-West Africa,” in Journal 
of the African Society, October, 1916, pp. 2, 3 

® According to the British Consular Report, the number of laborers that 
came from Ovamboland in search of work was, in 1911, 9,295; in 1912, 
6,076; in 1913, 12,025. A. F. Calvert, “The German African Empire,” p. 
22; British Diplomatic and Consular Reports (German Southwest Africa, 


1913), p. 7. ; 
+9. M. Pritchard, “Report on Tour to Ovamboland,” p. 11. 
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armed escort,® he was received in a very friendly manner 
by the natives. Satisfactory relations with them ‘were 
established. Chief Martin of the Ovandonga tribe (60,000 
people) frankly stated that they “had no love for the Ger- 


m ose wars with the natives they had heard of, that 


ans, wh 
Seen es a pis people had always wished that the English would 
come into their country.” ® 

Togo-—In Togo the relations between the natives and 
tho Germans were far better than elsewhere, yet even here 
the overthrow of German rule by the French and the British 
was joyously acclaimed.’ In part this may have been due 
to the fact that ethnically two thirds of Togo belongs to 
French Dahomey, its eastern, and one third to the Gold 
Coast Colony, its western neighbor; but, in greater measure, 
it was the nemesis of Germany’s unsympathetic and con- 
temptuous government. The following incident is signifi- 


°In this connection Major Pritchard (such was then his rank) wrote: 
“J mention this point in passing in order to take the opportunity of 
remarking on the inherent feelings of excitability and fear which consume 
many Germans in this country when faced with the necessity of moving 
among natives unarmed or unsupported by force. I do not think it is 
too much to say that to these very deficiencies of temperament, prompted, 
as I believe they are, by the consciousness of the brutalities in their 
treatment of natives, of which so many of them have been guilty, and 
giving rise, as they so frequently do, to acts of frightfulness culminating 
in serious assaults on, and even in the murder of, natives, that much of 
the trouble between the Germans and the natives in this country can 
fairly be attributed.” Idem, “Report on Tour to Ovamboland,” p. 1. 

*Ibid., p. 4. See also pp. 9, 10. 

™The Gold Coast Leader of September 12, 1914, states: “The surrender 
of Togoland has given rise to outbursts of joy and thankfulness among 
natives throughout the Colony. In the Central and Western Provinces 
women, dressed in white, their wrists and necks encircled with white 
beads and their necks and chests rubbed with white chalk, for days on 
end paraded the streets singing and chanting songs of praise and thank- 
fulness for the victory of our soldiers.” Journal of the African Society, 
January, 1915, p. 207. For details, see Correspondence Relating to the 
Military Operations in Togoland, 1915 (Cd. 7872), pp. 7, 8, 11, 22, 31, 33, 
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cant. One of the chiefs of western Togoland had asked 
in 1886 to be taken under British protection and, having 
been given a British flag just before his territory was 
brought under German rule, he hid it. When this was dis- 
covered by the Germans, he was exiled to the Cameroons 
and it was only after the capture of Duala in that colony 
in 1914 that he was enabled to return to his own country. 
Soon thereafter he addressed a most illuminating letter to 
the Governor of the Gold Coast in which, after offering a 
voluntary contribution of £101 10s. to the British Govern- 
ment, he said: 


“Tt was my willing to give more than what I have done 
above, but on account of the Germans, and owing to their 
bad treatment giving, most of my village young men have 
removed from this land and entered into another calling for 
daily bread: also my land is very poor to-day. May God 
Almighty bless Great Britain to master the victory. I 
congratulate the Local and the Imperial Government and 
the District Political Officer, Mr. R. S. Rattray, who is 
treating us here very well and gentle. May he live long! 
And Mr. J. T. Furley, who is a best and good gentleman. 
May he live long! May God bless the English Government 
and prolong their power to be second to none. God save the 
King,” ® 


¥ Then lamer onitise,—As the northern part of Togo was 
beyond the area of effective German occupation, it is not 
possible to define the attitude of the colony as a whole or 
to make a summary statement that will apply to all the dis- 
tricts.2 Such impossibility is even more obvious in the 


®Sir Harry H. Johnston, “The Black Man’s Part in the War,” p. 29. 

°G. M. Wrigley, “The Military Campaigns against Germany’s African 
Colonies,” in The Geographical Review, January, 1918, pp. 45, 46; Calvert, 
op. cit., p. 222. 
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case of a large territory like the Cameroons, whose_people 


range from primitive cannibal tribes to highly organized 
Mohammedan states, and where German_admunistration 
was restricted to only a small portion of the colony. In 
the Northern Cameroons, where many of the inhabitants 
are Mohammedans and the Fula people are the leading 
caste, the Germans succeeded in rallying to their cause 
certain Fula sultans to whom they had left a large measure 
of autonomy. One of these rulers in the early days of the 
war took the field with a train of mounted warriors on the 
side of the Germans.!® But in the Southern Cameroons, 
where contact with German rule was very intimate, dis- 
affection was rife. Lieutenant Otto Wieneke, the German 
District Commissioner at Duala, stated officially that “the 
native population—the inhabitants of Duala—had proved 
itself before and during the war uncertain, traitorous 
and hostile to Germany.” 11. This people numbered only 
91,808,!2 but they were among those who had been most 
subjected to German influences. One of the first steps of 
the Germans on the outbreak of the war was to hang the 
head chief of this tribe, Rudolf Bell, and several other 
natives, on the pretext that they were friendly to the 
British.12 A fervid German partisan, Dr. G. Lohringer, 
describes the situation when the Anglo-French occupied the 


*“The Times [London], History of the War,” VIII, p. 281. .~ 

“Correspondence Relative to the Alleged Ill-Treatment of German Sub- 
jects Captured in the Cameroons, 1915 (Cd. 7974), p. 5. 

““Die Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” Statistischer Tezl, 1914, p. 41. 

* Journal of the African Society, April, 1916, p. 280. Rudolf Bell had 
been educated in Germany. John H. Harris, “Germany’s Lost Colonial 
Empire,” in Contemporary Review, April, 1917, p. 466, and his book of 
the same title, pp. 33-35. 
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town of Duala, shortly thereafter, in the following graphic 
words: 


“From that moment onwards Duala was actually in their 
[British and French] power. What that meant was shown 
first by the Duala tribe. Since the execution of Rudolf 
Bell (Duala Manga) they had vanished. On this morning 
it was as if the river-mouths and the basins spat Duala. 
The sky rang again with an indescribable shout of scorn 
and rejoicing.” 14 

As a result of the disaffected spirit of the Duala and of 
other coastal peoples, the Germans tried to intimidate them 
from assisting the Anglo-French forces by the familiar 
process of “frightfulness.” Orders were issued “to treat 
all the Duala natives and their intertrading compatriots on 
the Mungo, Abo, and Dibombe rivers as combatants in the 
war, and, in special cases, to treat them as rebels and 
traitors.” Every Duala village was ordered destroyed and 
all Dualas carrying weapons were to be shot. Not only 
men, but women and children also, were victims of brutal 
atrocities—woundings, mutilations, and murders. A certain 
advantage was gained by these methods, the British Com- 
mander, General Dobell, wrote, in that the natives were 
terrified and afraid to give information as to German move- 
ments.!® But these proceedings have left a heritage of 
ant 5 ° 
hate as deep as that of the Hereros in Southwest Africa. 

/ ~ Bast Africa.—In German East Africa, a very considerable 

Patani 


* Cd. 7974 (1915), p. 35 [see also Journal Officiel de la République 
Francaise, January 5, 1919, p. 178]. 

Cd. 7974 (1915), p. 43. Papers Relating to German Atrocities, and 
Breaches of the Rules of War, in Africa, 1916 (Cd. 8306), pp. 9-17 et seq. 
See also the report of Colonel Brisset in Supplement 1 and 2 to L’Afrique 
Francaise, 1917, pp. 45-47 [and cf. also Journal Officiel de la République 
Francaise, January 5, 1919, pp. 179-180]. 
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army was formed out of the Germansoldiers and civilians 
in the colony and its indigenous population. Thousands 
upon thousands of negroes were used either as troops or as 
carriers or porters. The soldiers, locally known as askaris, 
were drawn from very vigorous tribes, such as the Wahehe 
and the Wanyamwezi.1® They were granted special privi- 
leges as regards the rest of the community and were gen- 
erally well treated, though subject to the most rigid control. 
“For the slightest breach of discipline the native askaris 
were given twenty-five lashes with the kiboko, a long thick 
whip, usually made from hippopotamus hide.” 17 On the 
whole, they were remarkably loyal. Many of these askaris 
and practically all the porters were impressed for service, 
being seized in their villages after the fashion of the for- 
mer Arab slave-raiders. The porters were treated most 
brutally. They were often chained together and in many 
instances were literally worked to death’s door, being shot 
down or bayoneted when they could walk no farther. Thus 


one of the German officers wrote in a private letter: “Our 


*On these tribes, see Sir Harry H. Johnston, “The History of the 
Colonization of Africa by Alien Races,” pp. 412, 413. The force was very 
mixed and included Sudanese, Somalis, Arabs, etc., from without the 
colony. The Wanyamwezi contributed largely to the German military 
forces and are, probably, the-best tebtermand.porters in East A rica. 

pmigrant Wanyamwezi, enlisted in British East_Africa into our King’s 
African Rifles, “do no hesitate to fight “Bpmst their blood ~brone i 
R. V. Dolbéy; "Sketches of the Mast Africa Campaign,” pp. 22-23, London, 
1918. [In September, 1915, the native troops in this colony numbered 
about 14,100. “Handbook of German East Africa,” pp. 197-198; see also 
mfra, p. 271. For the Wanyamwezi and Wahehe, see “Handbook of 
German East Africa,” pp. 72-75, 98-101, 201-202; for conditions of service, 
treatment, equipment, and training, see ibid., pp. 202-203.] 

* Reports on the Treatment by the Germans of British Prisoners and 
Natives in German East Africa, 1917 (Cd. 8689), p. 10; see also peli. 
Cf. also R. V. Dolbey, op. cit., pp. 134-185. For German brutality to 
natives see ibid., pp. 35-36; to native chiefs, pp. 40-41; to Indian and 
British prisoners, pp. 135 ff. 
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road is paved with the corpses of the natives we have been 
obliged to kill.” 18 As the military pressure of the British 
and the Belgian forces increased, the German treatment of 
these porters and of the negro population as a whole became 
more and more ruthless and oppressive. The tribal chiefs 
were forced to furnish large supplies of corn; and natives 
were removed wholesale from regions threatened with occu- 
pation by the enemy. Entire areas were depopulated by the 
retreating German armies, which compelled women as well 
as men to act as carriers. As a consequence, German rule 
became increasingly and ever more widely unpopular, and 
disaffection spread even among those who had previously 
been loyal.1® According to the foremost living authority 
on Africa, Sir Harry H. Johnston, the general cry of the 
natives in German East Africa since the victories of the 
Allied troops has been: “The people of ‘15’ have departed ; 
may they never return.” The “15” refers to the lowest 
number of lashes administered by the Germans for minor 
offenses. “The native,” says this African expert, “would 
regard with terror any possibility of the return of the Ger- 


mans.” ?° 

8 Cd, 8689 (1917), p. 7; “The Times [London] History of the War,” X, 
p. 132; XII, p. 80; XIII, pp. 418, 422. 

2% Cd. 8689 (1917), pp. 7, 16; J. B. Briggs, “German East Africa during 
the War,” in Journal of the African Society, April, 1917, pp. 196-199; “The 
Times [London] History of the War,” XIII, pp. 421, 422. The Germans 
had continual trouble with the natives and the situation was ten times 
worse than in British Hast Africa. They were in constant fear of an 
uprising as the German troops retreated. Dolbey, op. cit., pp. 37-40. 

2 Gir H. H. Johnston, “The Black Man’s Part in the War,” pp. 68, 69. 
The war undermined white prestige and the restoration of East Africa to 
Germany would have wrought great harm to the prestige of Britain. 
Dolbey, op. cit., pp. 42-43. [For a similar judgment regarding the Came- 
roons, see Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, January 5, 1919, 


p. 178.] 


CHAPTER VI 


GERMANY’S COLONIAL AIMS 


vf Colonial Ambitions in 1914.—Throughout the years pre- 
ceding the war, no secret was made of Germany’s com- 
plete dissatisfaction with the political apportionment of the 
world’s surface and the size of her own African domain. 
The prevailing thought was clearly expressed by General 
von Wrochem in 1913. ‘The longing for an eternal peace,” 
he said, “was Utopian and enervating,” and he further 
deplored the fact that, “at the division of the earth between 
the other Great Powers, Germany had gone almost empty 


away.’ * His country’s openly expressed aim was to join 
her scattered and separated possessions on the eastern and 


western coasts into one compact mass, dominating Central 
een aren anne eo EO 
Africa from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. 


Vs Anglo-German Agreements of 1914.—Shortly before the 


war, Germany had concluded with England an agreement 
which apparently made this project realizable.2 The spirit 


* William Archer, “Germs of German Thought,” Doze 

*Rohrbach, “Zum Weltvolk Hindurch!”, pp. 47, 48, Stuttgart, 1914; 
idem, “Germany’s Isolation,” pp. 130, 131, Chicago, 1915; S. S. McClure, 
“Obstacles to Peace,” pp. 9, 42, Boston, 1917. Considerable light has been 
thrown on this matter by the Memorandum of Prince Lichnowsky (ed. 
and tr. Munroe Smith, in International Conciliation, No. 127, June, 1918, 
pp. 58-65). Ip.1898 a secret treaty was signed by Count Hatzfeld and 
Mr. Balfour, “which di ortuguese colonies in Africa into 
economic-political spheres of intue en us [Germany] and Kng- 
land. S the Fortuguese government possessed neither e€ power nor 

€ means to open up its extensive possessions or to administer them 
suitably, it had already at an earlier date entertained the idea of selling 
them and thereby putting its finances on a sound basis” [see infra, 
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in which Great Britain had conducted these negotiations— 
which were part of a formal Anglo-German rapprochement 
that had actually been consummated just prior to the out- 
p. 108, and ef. A. Debidour, “Histoire Diplomatique de |’Europe, 1878- 
1904,” p. 263]. “On its face, of course, this treaty was designed to secure 


the integrity and independence of the Portuguese realm, and the only 
purpose it expressed was to give to the Portuguese financial and economic 


shall have instructions 1n such cases to obey any orders they s receive 
rom ¢ sha étake themselves to his succour 
and rehier”> white the King o1 Great Britain must “afford timely assistance 
of men and shipping according to the exigency of the circumstances, and 
proportionable to the necessity of the King of Portugal.” On the incep- 
tion of this Treaty, see Guernsey Jones, in Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for 1916, I, pp. 405-418]. Nevertheless, at the 
instance of the Portuguese Ambassador to the Court of St. James, Marquis 
Soveral, a new treaty, the so-called Windsor Treaty, was concluded in 
1899 between England and Portugal. Subsequen negotiations, begun, 
according to Herr von Jagow in his reply to Lichnowsky (op. cit., p. 131), 
by Count Metternich and continued by Baron Marschall von Biberstein, 
were reopened by Prince Lichnowsky to amend the Treaty of 1898 as 
containing impracticable provisions, such as those regarding geographical 
delimitation, “Thanks to the conciliatory attitude of the British gov- 
ernment, I [Lichnowsky] succeeded in giving to the new treaty a form 
which entirely corresponded to our wishes and interests.” All Angola, as 
far as 20° East, was to pass to Germany, as were Sao Thomé and Principe 
which, lying north of the Equator, really belonged to the French sphere 
of influence—‘“a fact which caused my French colleague to enter energetic 
but unavailing protests.” The portion of Mozambique north of the 
Licango was similarly to be transferred. “Originally, at the British sug- 
gestion, the Congo State also was to have been included in the treaty, 
which would have given us a right of preémption and would have enabled 
us to penetrate it economically. But we refused this offer, out of alleged 
respect for Belgian sensibilities!” The real, though unexpressed purpose 
of the Treaty was “the actual partition at a later date of the Portuguese 
colonial possessions” and “provided that in certain cases we should be 
authorized to intervene in the territories assigned to us for the protection 
of our interests,” these conditions being so broad that decision regarding 
them practically rested with Germany. The document was essentially 
complete in May, 1913. Some slight changes were introduced and it was 
initialed in August, but it was not until July, 1914, that Lichnowsky was 
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break of hostilities—was indicated by Sir Edward Grey in 
1911, when he said: 


“If Germany has friendly arrangements to negotiate with 
other countries with regard to Africa, we are not anxious 
to stand in her way any more than in theirs.” 


These “other countries” were Belgium and Portugal, for 
the German scheme depended upon the cession of more 


or less large parts, if not all, of the Belgian Congo and of 
Portuguese Angola. The attitude of Germany towards 
these small Powers was accurately defined as follows by the 
Leipziger Tageblatt in 1913: 


_ “With all respect to the rights of foreign nations, it must 
be said that Germany has not as yet the colonies which it 
must have. ... We are not an institute for lengthening 
the life of dying States. . . . Those half-States which owe 
their existence only to the aid of foreign weapons, money or 
knowledge, are hopelessly at the mercy of modern states.” 2 


Angola andthe Belgian..Caougo.—It is not yet publicly 
known whether Germany had actually commenced negotia- 
tions with Portugal,* but in the spring of 1914 the German 

eel 


able to obtain Von Bethmann-Hollweg’s consent to signature and publi- 
cation. “The difficulty was that Sir Edward Grey was willing to sign 
only if the treaty were published, together with the two treaties of 1898 
and 1899. England, he said, had no other secret treaties, and it was 
contrary to existing principles that binding agreements should be kept 
secret. He could therefore conclude no treaty without publishing it.” 
The utmost concession that Lichnowsky could obtain was that publica- 
tion must be made within one year, at latest, after signature. In any 
event, in the Prince’s opinion, the contents both of the projected agree- 
ment and of the Treaty of 1898 were perfectly known to Portugal in 
view of her close association with Great Britain. Just after German 
consent had been gained, however, the Serbian crisis necessarily post- 
poned execution of the document, which “too is one of the victims of 
this war” (op. cit., pp. 59-69). 

* William Archer, op. cit., p. 318. 

“Herbert Adams Gibbons, “The New Map of Africa,” pp. 273, 274. 
Angel Marvaud, “La Situation Politique et Heonomique du Portugal,” in 
Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales, 37 (1914), pp. 86, 87. 
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Government. sounded the French Ambassadorin. Berlin 
about the Belgian Congo. In the course of this conversa- 
tion, the German Foreign Secretary, Herr von Jagow, stated 
to his unconvinced listener that only the Great Powers were 
in a position to colonize, and that the small nations could 
not in the future enjoy their former independent existence, 
in view of those changes in Europe which favored the large 
states that proceeded from economic forces and from im- 
proved means of communication. Such lesser peoples, he 
contended, “were destined to disappear or to gravitate into 
the orbit of the Great Powers.” ® 

Present Aims Dependent upon Military Events——These 
plans of 1914 are, however, not an infallible criterion for 
determining what Germany’s colonial intentions now are, 
nor what they will be when the peace conference assembles.® 
It is a commonplace familiar to every student of history 
that concrete war aims develop out of the course of mili- 
tary events themselves and are modified with the chang- 
ing fortunes of armies and navies. One thing alone seems 
to be certain, that the dominant spirit in Germany is well 
represented by Otto von Gierke of Berlin University, who 
complains that foreigners fail to understand the inner mean- 
ing of war. This distinguished jurist defines it for them as 
follows: 

“War fulfils the world-historic task of pitilessly destroy- 
ing decaying culture, worn-out law, degenerate freedom, in 
order, with native strength, to breed rejuvenated culture, 
a juster law and a more genuine freedom. They cannot 
wr 
PeRovanins de Belgique, Correspondance Diplomatique,” 1914-1915, IT, 


No. 2, pp. 2, 3. 
[°See infra, pp. 274-275.] 
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understand that military power has the right to decide 
(hat von Rechts wegen zu entscheiden) the life or death 
of nations or States.” 7 


V Difficulty of Defining Present Aims.—It is to be as- 


sumed, and it were folly not to do so, that Germany will 
endeavor to retain as great a part of her European con- 
quests as is possible, and also to get back her oversea pos- 
sessions. It is not easy to determine what relative value 
is placed on these two areas and on different portions of 
them. The official attitude is no sure guide, for, in all direct 
and indirect peace negotiations, the skilled statesman or 
diplomat is prone to emphasize the worth of the things 
that he is prepared to abandon and to understate the im- 
portance of those that he wants to retain or to repossess. 
Current literature is also no reliable indication of Germany’s 
present colonial aims. Certain facts seem, however, to be 
well established. In the first place, it is a fundamental 
principle of German policy that no sound oversea develop= 
ment is possible without an assured position in Europe. 
Secondly, the inability to defend the transmarine territories 
has led to a dampening of the colonial zeal, while the course 
of military events and. Russia’s disintegration have opened 
“up vistas of unanticipated expansion in the eastern part of 


Europe.§ 
Germany’s_Continental_Policy—tIn 1913, Prince von 


Buelow stated the German point of view, as follows: 


"Otto von Gierke, “Unsere Friedensziele,” quoted in Th 
No. 59 (November 29, 1917), p. 220. coe 
[*See the very illuminating book of “W. Daya” (nom de plume of W 
Karfunkelstein), “Der Aufmarsch im Osten,” Dachau-bei-Miinchen writ- 
ten shortly after the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk.] 
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“We must never forget that the consolidation of our posi- 
tion as a Great Power in Europe has made it possible for 
us to transform our industrial activity from a national into 
a world activity, and our Continental policy into a world 
policy. Our world policy is based upon the successes of our 
European policy. The moment the firm foundation con- 
stitute sa Great European Power 


begins to totter, the whole fabric of our aah olicy will 
oe) Coe « WE CE pursue our world policy on the 
basis of our European policy.” ® 

Since the war, Prince von Buelow has added to these lines 
the following significant words: 

“Unless our position in Europe be assured and strength- 
ened, we cannot proht by the ac ition of sapien 1 

This is the cardinal maxim of German policy; and, as it is 
thoroughly sound from the German standpoint, it may be 
assumed that it will determine Germany’s conduct, unless 
before the peace conference there should occur so complete 
a revolution as to involve a denial of the old gods. 

Sea Power.—The validity of this continental principle is 

eel “ 5 3 
generally recognized, and so also is its corollary that even 


an absolutely unassailable position in Europe will not 
lead to world power unless sea power is acquired. Hence, 
aa eames cael Camano 
by annexing Belgium, with Antwerp as a “pistol pointed at 


England,” thus contrasting with the “Hasterners,’ who be- 
lieve in rail power and aim at expansion towards the east— 


* Von Buelow, “Imperial Germany” (ed. J. W. Headlam), pp. 51-52. See 
also General von Bissing’s “Testament: A Study in German Ideals,” p. 
29, London [1917]. 

Qn this fundamental maxim, see the petition of June 20, 1915, to the 
Chancellor signed by 1,341 men, chiefly professors, officials, judges, authors, 
ete., S. Grumbach, “Das Annexionistische Deutschland,” p. 188 [English 
translation in “The Pan-German Programme,” pp. 26-27, New York, 1918]. 
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in Russia, Poland, and the Balkans. No one of these pro- 
grams is exclusive of the others; none has been abandoned. 
It is a question of priority and of securing from what is, 
or may be, at present attainable that which will best afford 
the means of gaining the others in some future conflict. 
Reaction Against_the ial Movement.—The lesson 
of the war to the most realistic of German thinkers has been. 
that powerin the oversea world must come after the laying 
of the fundamental foundations on which alone it_can_ rest 
securely. In addition, as has already been noted, the virtu- 
ally complete domination of the seas by the Entente navies 
and the resulting inability of Germany to defend her trans- 
marine possessions have resulted in a distinct reaction 
against the colonial movement itself. These ambitions 
have at the most been deferred or subordinated to what 
geem to be more vital aims. Thus, in 1915, speaking of 
Germany’s future in Africa, Dr. Paul Rohrbach said that 
if the World War did not lead to a decision, then in a few 
years there would be a second Punic War.'! In fact, there 
is nowhere manifest any resignation to the loss of the 
colonies—except possibly in the cases of Kiaochow, the 
Pacific Islands, and Southwest Africa—and there is a wide- 
spread hope that there will be sufficient pawns to spare in 
Europe to secure not alone a return, but an. extension, of 
the Mid-African possessions. So recently as December 22, 
1917, the Colonial Secretary, Dr. Solf, spoke in this sense, 
and Chancellor Hertling, on January 25, 1918, absolutely 
demanded a reconstitution of the colonial world.12 


* Grumbach, op. cit., p. 174. 
[* For the actual course of events, see infra, p. 274, ] 
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Fe ein Argument.—Unofficial and official agencies 
have been keeping up their activities and demand a vast 
African empire. Great stress is laid upon the economic 
argument, on the need of Germany for raw materials. Super- 
ficially; this plea las been strengthened by the facts of the 
war and the effect of the blockade. But it is obvious that, 
even with a very large colonial empire, Germany would in 
this respect have been no better off, unless she had been 
able to secure command of the sea. On the other hand, this 
argument has derived some real cogency from the world- 
wide scarcity of raw materials, which for some time after 
the conclusion of peace will leave Germany dependent upon 
the good will of her former enemies, who control the bulk 
of these supplies.1* As German thought rejects the idea 
of international solidarity, so it finds the economic inter- 
dependence of the modern world irksome. The German aim 
is to create a self-sufficient empire, after the model of those 
planned in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Thus 
the Colonial Secretary, Dr. Solf, said in 1916 that a closer 
economic union of the Central Empires, including Turkey, 
however welcome it might be, could not compensate for the 
lack of colonies, because this confederation (Staatenbund) 
would have a continental character and would be in the 
same position as Germany regarding colonial raw materials. 
All the Great Powers, Germany included, must strive, the 


8 Edwyn Bevan, “The Method in the Madness,” pp. 119-144; also his 
“The Great German Empire of Central Africa,” three articles in the 
Westminster Gazette, February, 1918; Augustin Bernard, “Germany’s Colo- 
nial Aims,” in Journal of the African Society, July, 1917, pp. 306-313; René 
Thierry, “L’Afrique de Demain,” in L’ Afrique Francaise, 1917, pp. 167-175, 
318-321. 
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argument continues, to be closed economic units and, there- 
fore, must possess land in all the climatic zones.” 

Tis Fallacy—Dr. Solf himself admitted that this_goal 
of economic self-sufficiency was not attainable and that all 
that could be anticipated was such an increase in oversea 
possessions as would supply a good share of the chief raw 
materials. As, according to his own estimate, only three 
per cent of the colonial imports came from the German 
possessions before the war, it is patent that the most exten- 
sive territorial changes would have to be made to effect 
even a partial realization of this dream." The return of 
the German colonies would not be an important step in this 
direction; nor would even the cession to Germany of the 
whole of tropical Africa. The entire argument is based 
utter lack of appreciation of relative values. The foreign 
trade of all Middle Africa is still quite insignificant and the 
exports can be increased only gradually, if the native is 
to be conserved and civilized. One of the principal products 
of this region is the palm kernel, from which are derived 
vegetable fats in the shape of oil and of cake for fodder. 
Before the war this traffic centered in Germany, but the 


imports_of palm kernels there, in 1913, amounted to only 
104 million marks, of whic iti est 


Africa2® In other words, this yearly trade, upon which 


*§, Grumbach, op. cit., p. 10. See also the resolution of the Colonial 
Economic Committee (zbid., pp. 148, 144) and the statements of Kuno 
Waltemath and of Emil Zimmermann (ibid., pp. 169, 185). Compare 
further zbid., pp. 171-173, 184, 190, 207, 236, 237, 250, 296, et passim. 

*TIbid., pp. 9, 10. 

Tt should be noted also that palm oil, manufactured from the kernels 
was exported in this year to the value of 25 million marks. Stavishisches 
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so excessive a stress is now placed, was equivalent to less 
than the present daily expenditure of a number of the 
belligerent states. 


The Argument of Power and Prestige——The hollowness 
of this economic argument and its virtual lack of reality 


are recognized by many in Germany.’7 While it is prom- 
inently emphasized, it is merely a cloak used to cover broad 
imperialistic ambitions that are nurtured by the cult of 
power. The old idea of a “New Germany” beyond the seas 


has not been abandoned by all. It still hovers in the minds 


of publicists like Rohrbach1* The majority, however, men 
like Professor Hans Delbriick of Berlin and Dr. Paasche, 
the Vice-President of the Reichstag, are clearly aware of its 
impossibility and urge that a German India be created in 
Africa at the expense of France and the British Empire.’ 


Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 184, 197. In an article in the Vossische Zeitung of 
December 22, 1917, on “Courland or Africa,” Emil Zimmermann writes 
at length on Germany’s future need of fodder for her cattle and argues 
in behalf of a Mid-African Empire on account of the vast number of 
oil palms available there. He favors a capitalistic exploitation of these 
resources from which the palm oil of commerce and the oil cakes for 
fodder are manufactured. See further infra, pp. 119-130. 

In the famous petition of June 20, 1915, to the Chancellor, it is stated 
that Middle Africa would, it is true, provide Germany with a vast domain, 
but not with proportionately large and adequate colonial supplies. S&S. 
Grumbach, op. cit., p. 138 [“The Pan-German Programme,” pp. 26-27]. 

18 See views of Rohrbach and Rudolf Theuden, in 8. Grumbach, op. cit, 
pp. 301-304, 325-327. 

” According to Delbriick, whose position as a publicist in Germany is 
similar to that of Charles W. Eliot in the United States and of Lord 
Bryce in England, the first and most important demand was for a German 
India, “so big that it is capable of conducting its own defense in case 
of war.” This domain, according to him, was to consist of Germany’s 
former African colonies, plus all the British, French, and Portuguese 
possessions in Africa south of the Sahara, and north of the Zambezi, 
including the islands off the coast, like Madagascar, the Azores, Madeira, 
and the Cape Verde Islands. To demand these territories, with a popula- 
tion estimated by him at over 100 millions, Delbriick claims “is not unjust 
and does not offend against the principle of equilibrium.” Hans Del- 
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These men are thinking in terms of power and prestige.°° 
Thus, the champion of Mittelafrika, Emil Zimmermann, 
points out that a compact empire in Africa reaching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean would enable Germany 
to dominate some of the most important trade routes of the 
world. “Mittelafrika,” he points out, “would lie at the very 
centre of England’s main arteries leading to South Africa, 
Australia, and India; and, in German hands, it would con- 
tribute towards crippling the British Empire.” *1 


briick, “Bismarck’s Erbe,” pp. 202 ff., Berlin, 1915; and Preussiche Jahr- 
biicher, quoted in “Conquest and Kultur,” pp. 72-73, Washington, 1917. 
The same idea is developed in the speech of Dr. Paasche, reported April 
17, 1915, reproduced in 8S. Grumbach, op. cit., pp. 72, 73. See also Edwyn 
Bevan, op. cit., pp. 121, 122, 302-306. 

Tn 1915, the founder of German East Africa, Dr. Karl Peters, said: 
“Not to live and let live, but to live and determine the lives of others, 
that is power.” Grumbach, op. cit., pp. 344, 345. 

~The New Europe, No. 43 (August 9, 1917), pp. 122 ff. Cf. further 
Professor Erich Brandenburg’s views on Mittelafrika, zbid., pp. 246 ff. 
See also the lecture of J. E. Mackenzie at King’s College, London, in 
December, 1917, on “The Colonial Aspirations of Germany”; and General 
J. C. Smuts’s lecture on “East Africa” before the Royal Geographical 
Society on January 28, 1918. [In Erzberger’s memoir, addressed to Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and the General Staff in September, 1915, he depre- 
cated German acquisition of Morocco as tending to a dissipation of 
forces. On the other hand, he advocated annexation of Tunis by Italy 
(especially as creating perpetual enmity between her and France) and of 
Egypt by Austria. For Germany he demanded an empire stretching 
from Dar-es-Salaam to Senegal, this involving annexation of the French 
and Belgian Congos, Nigeria, Dahomey, and the French West Coast. 
“By rounding out our colonial domain we are not scattered and we create 
wide fields of activity for German interests. We do not need territories 
for colonization since after the war emigration will be even more meager 
than it was in the ten years preceding. ... We must concentrate our 
people” (quoted in Le Temps, April 30, 1920).] 


CHAPTER VII 


DISPOSITION OF THE GERMAN COLONIES 


of The Deciding Factors—The question of the future of 


the German colonies must be considered both from the 
standpoint of pure justice and from that of political _ex- 
pediency. In all probability, considerations of the latter 
nature will prevail and the fate of Germany’s conquered 
African empire will be determined by the dominant factors 
in the actual and prospective world-economic status and 
by the final military situation with its strategic possibilities 
on land and sea. These fluctuating conditions cannot now 
be foreseen. It would be futile to attempt to prophesy 
them. Even if force, both of an economic and military 
nature, be ultimately the determining element in the de- 
cision, still there is considerable practical value in studying 
this African problem as if it were an isolated one, apart 
from the inseparably connected factors in Europe and else- 
where. It is important to look at the situation from the 
standpoint of an impartial judge with plenary authority to 
render a verdict and to impose it. 

Return to Germany.—1. Native Standpoint—In such 
a judicial proceeding the question should be regarded pri- 
marily from the point of view of the natives of Africa, and 
secondarily from that of the neighboring civilized com- 


munities, such as the Union of South Africa and East India, 
57 
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that are vitally and directly concerned in these areas. The 
interests of Germany and those of the other colonizing 
powers and of the outside world should be treated as of 
subordinate importance. From the standpoint of the 
natives, there is no reason for the reéstablishment of Ger- 
man rule. Germany’s record before and during the war was 
on balance distinctly bad. It is true that in his address of 
December 21, 1917, Dr. Solf emitted a note that had never 
before been heard in German colonial policy, when he said 
that the negroes have a right to be considered by the coloniz- 
ing powers as an end in themselves and not merely as a 
means.!_ This is an isolated expression, which may or may 
not indicate a real change of heart. At best, it is a slender 
guarantee upon which to decide the fate of thirteen million 
people. In view of Germany’s total failure to appreciate 
the duties of colonial trusteeship in the past, it affords 
scant assurance that in the future these colonies would be 
administered by her in the interests of the natives and 
of the world as a whole. Her stewardship hitherto has 
been quite accurately described by Professor Veblen, who 
writes: 

“In the Imperial colonial policy colonies are conceived 
to stand to their Imperial guardian or master in a relation 
between that of a step-child and that of an indentured ser- 
vant; to be dealt with summarily and at discretion and to 
be made use of without scruple.” 2 

2. German Standpoint—Nor would the loss of these 
possessions inflict any economic hardship upon Germany. 
Their maintenance was annually costing the German people 


* Koélnische Zeitung, December 22, 1917. 
*T. Veblen, “The Nature of Peace,” p. 261, New York, 1917. 
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an amount which, though not large, was out of all propor- 
tion to German trade with these colonies. This traffic, more- 
over, was but a small fraction—less than .5 per cent—of 
Germany’s entire foreign commerce. Furthermore, in com- 
parison with Germany’s total requirements, the amount of 
raw materials derived from these territories and those in 
the Pacific was quite insignificant, being only about three 
per cent of the whole.? Before the war, Germany had no 
difficulty in obtaining all the stocks that she needed on the 
same terms as did her competitors. In normal times, there 
is generally more anxiety on the side of the seller to dispose 
of his wares than there is on the part of the buyer to procure 
them. Germany, without physical and political control over 
these sources of supplies, can be assured the same equality 
in the future as she actually enjoyed in the past, provided 
the peace arrangements as a whole meet the views of the 
Allies. In the meanwhile, the control over raw materials 
and over the means of access to them is one of the most 
potent weapons to secure from Germany satisfactory terms 
and also to prevent any future aggression. 

Germany’s Wants.—While there is no real economic need 
for colonies, a strong desire for them is widely felt in Ger- 
many. This springs largely from the wish to play a great 
and influential part in the broad world. Moreover, the 
German oversea dominions have been hallowed for many 
Germans by the number of their fellows who have lost their 
lives in conquering and in defending them and who have 
found their graves in African soil. In the Herero rebellion 
alone, 1,411 Germans were killed or died of disease, and 


(®See supra, pp. 10-11.] 
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907 were wounded. “A country in which so many German 
sons have fallen and have been buried,” General von Deim- 
ling said, some years before the war, ‘can no longer be a 
foreign land to us, but rather a piece of the homeland, to 
care for which is our sacred duty.’* These feelings are 
strong and widespread. It is, however, a question whether, 
in the interest of world peace, it is not better to thwart these 
sentiments, even if a passing resentment be left in Germany, 
than to return colonies that will probably be used as points 
of vantage for future aggression.® 

Southwest Africa—In determining the fate of German 
Southwest Africa, the attitude of the adjoining Union of 
South Africa must be an important factor. British states- 
men are well aware of the part that bitterness at the return 
of Louisbourg—New England’s conquest—to France in 
1748 played in bringing on the American Revolution,® and 
they will not lightly risk a renewed schism in the Common- 
wealth of Nations for such a cause. There is a distinct ad- 
vantage, both as regards economic development and as 
regards native policy, in having virtually all of white man’s 
Africa south of the Zambezi and Kunene under one admin- 
istration. In addition,.there is a strong and comprehensible 
desire in South Africa to eliminate an aggressive neighbor 
and to keep these areas out of the range of European poli- 

“W. H. Dawson, “The Evolution of Modern Germany,” pp. 366, 397, 


London, 1911. See also the same writer’s “Problems of the Peace,” p. 222, 
London, 1918. 


"See the argument of Edwyn Bevan, “The Method in the Madness,” 
pp. 305, 306, London, 1917. To give back the colonies “would not be to 
content Germany, but to keep up her appetite for colonial expansion: it 
would be to restore a condition of things essentially unstable.” 


+H. E. Egerton, “The Dominions and the Peace Settlement,” in United 
Empire Magazine, June, 1915, p. 428. 
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tics. An African Monroe Doctrine, based upon the same 
fundamental reasons as was its American prototype, is in 
process of formation. Both Botha‘ and Smuts have ex- 
pressed themselves clearly on this subject. In this connec- 
tion, General Smuts spoke the following pregnant words on 
January 28, 1918: 


“The young nations who form the Dominions of the 
British Empire . . . should not be asked to consent to 
the restoration to a militant Germany of fresh footholds 
for militarism in the southern hemisphere, and thus en- 
danger the future of their young and rising communities, 
who are developing the waste spaces of the earth. They 
want a new Monroe Doctrine for the South, as there has 
been a Monroe Doctrine for the West, to protect it against 
European militarism.” ® 


German East Africa—East India, with a redundant 
population that is increasing most rapidly, has a somewhat 
different, but possibly equally legitimate, concern in East 
Africa. A generation ago, Sir John Kirk, the guardian of 
British interests on the East African littoral, spoke of this 
region as “the America of the Hindu.” ® In Zanzibar and 
along the entire coast, there are a fairly large number of 
Indians, and the retail trade in some sections is virtually 
altogether in their hands. In German East Africa, there 
were domiciled the year before the war 8,780 Indians *° and 


™wW. A. Crabtree, “Germans in East and West Africa,” in Journal of 
the African Society, October, 1915, p. 4, 

8 Address before the Royal Geographical Society on January 28, 1918. 
See also Alfred Scholfield, “German South-West Africa and the Union,” in 
Contemporary Review, July, 1915, pp. 62, 64. 

° Geographical Journal, April, 1915, p. 287. 

2%” “Die Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” 1914, p. 11. There has been consider- 
able opposition to the presence of these Indians, but, on the whole, they 
have been well treated and have been protected by the authorities. J. SS, 
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a relatively extensive commerce was carried on with India." 
Several British authorities have urged that German East 
Africa be retained primarily as a colony for India’s super- 
abundant millions.12 The influential Indian nationalist 
leader, Gokhale, expressed this general wish in his testa- 
ment. The self-governing white Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth refuse to admit Indian immigrants. As in 
the case of California, they fear that the lower standard of 
Asiatic life will undermine their democratic institutions. 
After referring to the feeling aroused in India by this atti- 
tude of South Africa, Canada, and Australasia, the Secretary 
of State for India said, at the Imperial Conference of 1917: 


“The unrestricted opening to Indian enterprise of any 
territory acquired from the enemy in East Africa would, it 
is believed, remove some of the bitterness which this con- 
troversy has engendered in the minds of Indian publicists 
and politicians by the proof it would give that in the dis- 
posal of territories accruing to the Empire as a result of 


Vietor, “Geschichtliche und Kulturelle Entwickelung unserer Schutzge- 
biete,” pp. 131, 182; A. F. Calvert, “German African Empire,” pp. 128, 129. 

“In 1912, there were imported into German East Africa cotton textiles 
to the value of 10 million marks, of which 1.2 came from England, 22 
from Germany, 1.1 from Zanzibar, and 2.9 from India. “Die Deutschen 
Schutzgebiete,” Statistischer Teil, 1914, pp. 142-145. On the importations 
of rice from India, see zbid.,. 1918, p. 11. Cf. likewise British Diplomatic 
and Consular Reports, No. 5441 (German East Africa, 1912-13), pp. 5, 6, 
8, 9, 18. [See also chart at end of this book.] 

“Evans Lewin, “The Germans and Africa,” p. 267; W. A. Crabtree, 
“Economic Resources of German Colonies,” in Journal of the African 
Society, January, 1917, p. 132; Sir Harry H. Johnston, “The Political 
Geography of Africa,” in Geographical Journal, April, 1915, p. 287; A. J. S. 
MacDonald, “Trade, Politics, and Christianity in Africa and the East,” p. 
41. Sir Harry H. Johnston writes: “In view of the loyalty which India 
has displayed in this grave crisis in the history of the British Empire, 
whatever dispositions take place in regard to German East Africa, it is 
to be hoped that the claims of India for an outlet may here be satisfied.” 
“The German Colonies,” in Edinburgh Review, October, 1914, p. 309. [See 
also John H. Harris, “Africa: Slave or Free?”, pp. 100-110. ] 
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the War the needs of the Indian peoples have not been over- 
looked.” 18 

Although it is not wholly clear that this proposal is feasi- 
ble on an adequate scale, and while it is also not altogether 
plain why the addition of German East Africa to the British 
colonies in this region should be necessary for its success, 
the project has distinct merits from the standpoint of the 
needs of India and deserves thorough consideration. 

[Since the foregoing lines were written, the problem on 
which they touch has come within the range of actualities. 
The Government of India, in a letter of October 21, 1920,** 
was unable to agree with Lord Milner’s decisions of May, 
1920, on various questions concerning the status of Indians 
in East Africa, dissenting particularly from his proposals 
for segregation of races and restrictions on Indian owner- 
ship of land, and disapproving of what it regarded as in- 
adequate Indian representation on Legislative and Munici- 
pal Councils. His view that certain areas should be made a 
special reservation for Indian colonization likewise met with 
unfavorable criticism as being impracticable ** and as preju- 


Imperial War Conference of 1917 (Cd. 8566), pp. 161, 162. 

“Correspondence Regarding the Position of Indians in East Africa 
(Kenya and Uganda), 1921 (Cd. 1311), pp. 2-9. 

Report by Sir Benjamin Robertson, Dated 4th August 1920, Regarding 
the Proposed Settlement of Indian Agriculturists in Tanganyika Territory, 
and Letter from the Government of India to the Secretary of State for 
India, Dated 10th February 1921 (Cd. 1312), p. 2: “(1) There is no vacant 
land suitable for an Indian reserve. The land which is now vacant 1s 
generally vacant because it has some defect. That is, it is either sterile 
or dense bush or swamp or remote from the main lines of communication. 
In order, therefore, to obtain really good land for an Indian settlement it 
would be necessary either— 

“ca) to expropriate the natives, or take land necessary for their natural 
expansion, which would be contrary to the principle of Article 22 of the 

Covenant of the League of Nations; or 
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dicial to the claims of Indians for equal rights elsewhere 
within the Empire; 1° while, according to a letter from the 
same Government to the Secretary of State for India, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1921, there was reason to doubt whether suit- 
able types of agriculturists would be attracted from India 
by the prospects for settlement.17 The real point at issue 
is that the Indians “appreciate the policy that the interests 
of the natives should come first, and they expect no more 
than equal opportunity with the nationals of other mem- 
bers of the League of Nations,” 18 a position which is sus- 
tained by the Government of India1® and which may be 
expected to prevail. | 


“(b) to confiscate some of the privately-owned German plantations 
which, under the economic clauses of the Peace Treaty, are to be 
realised subject to the conditions of the original grant. 

“(2) It is the view of the Administration that small settlers with only a 
moderate amount of capital, whether white or coloured, face grave risk 
of disaster in a country where capital for the employment of native labour 
is essential.” 

** Letter from the President of the East Africa Indian National Congress 
(Nairobi, November 15-16, 1919), quoted by Robertson (Cd. 1312, p. 3): 
“Tt may not be out of place to mention here that on the advice of political 
leaders from India and in the hope of sharing equal rights and responsi- 
bilities with the other fellow subjects of His Majesty the King in East 
Africa, Uganda, Zanzibar, and ex-German East Africa Protectorates, my 
Congress Committee has decided to refrain from asking any preferential 
treatment for Indians and consequent reservation of ex-German East Africa 
for Indian colonisation.” Cf. also the letter from the Secretary of the 
British Kast Africa Indian Association of January 19, 1920, cited ibid., p. 6: 
“We feel that by claiming ‘special’ treatment in a particular place we 
shall forfeit our claim for ‘equal’ treatment everywhere. What we want 
is equal treatment in both East and West Africa, and in fact throughout 
the British Empire. By asking for special treatment in German East 
Africa we shall be violating the fundamental principle which we have 
all along been fighting for, namely, that there shall be no differentia- 
tion in the treatment meted out to various sections of His Majesty’s 
subjects.” 


" Ibid., p. 5. 
* Ibid, p. 4. 


* Ibid. p.6: “We agree with Sir Benjamin Robertson that the position 
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West Africa—Most of the boundary lines in Africa are 
diplomatic in origin and, in very many instances, they are 
that abomination of scientific geographers, the straight line. 
These artificial frontiers cut across natural physical divisions 
and sever closely related tribes and peoples. This is con- 
spicuously the case in West Africa. Part of German Togo 
belongs ethnically to French Dahomey, part to British Gold 
Coast.2° The worst example of non-natural delimitation is 
to be found in the Cameroons, with its two prongs jutting 
into French territory and giving access to the Congo and 
Ubangi rivers. Under threat of war, France had been 
obliged in 1911 to cede to Germany these two projections, 
covering an area of one hundred thousand square miles. It 
was a distinct humiliation and aroused considerable resent- 
ment in France. As Count de Mun said at the time, “It was 
not only a question of national honor, but it meant the shat- 
tering of a splendid plan of African empire, that plan which 


which the East African Indians have taken up is right, and we believe 
that it will be generally supported by public opinion throughout India. 
We have opposed, and will continue to oppose, unfair discrimination 
against our nationals overseas. We desire no discrimination in their 
favour. We ask for no more than equal rights. We can be satisfied with 
nothing less.” Cf. also the Indian Government’s letter of October 21, 
1920, in Cd. 1311, pp. 2-10. 

*” On September 24, 1914, Sir Hugh Clifford, the Governor of the Gold 
Coast, wrote to the Secretary of State concerning the peaceful occupation 
of Yendi, the chief town of the Dagomba country, a district which was 
bisected when the Anglo-German boundary was determined. He added: 
“Tt, should, I think, be noted for future reference that any attempt once 
more to divide the Dagomba country in a manner which is opposed to 
the ethnological distribution of the native population will be keenly 
resented by the chiefs and people both in the Northern Territories and 
in the Sansanne-Mangu district of Togoland. The foregoing remark 
applies with equal force to the feeling of the natives in the Peki and 
Misahohe districts, and to the Awuna population in the Keta and Lome- 
land districts.” Correspondence Relating to the Military Operations in 
Togoland, 1915 (Cd. 7872), pp. 31-32. [See insert map between pp. 66-67.] 
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offered to national pride the grand spectacle of a French 
Africa stretching without break from the Mediterranean to 
the mouth of the Congo.” 21 France naturally desires to get 
back these lands and her colonial authorities have so ex- 
pressed themselves.?? Her wishes here have a distinct 
validity. In so far as the rest of the Cameroons is con- 
cerned—the colony as it existed before the Agadir crisis of 
1911—and apart from the question whether Germany by 
her policy towards the natives and her militaristic aims has 
not forfeited her rights, neither France nor England would 
have any very strong claims. It has been suggested, on the 
one hand, that the United States should assume the task 
of introducing civilization here 2* and, on the other, that 
the German colonies be held by a future international asso- 
ciation until Germany has reformed her ways.** Neither 


% André Tardieu, “Le Mystére d’Agadir,” pp. 519, 520, 577; Debidour, 
“Histoire Diplomatique de l’Europe,” 1904-1916, pp. 151 ff.; for the text 
of the Treaty of November 4, 1911, see zbid., pp. 336-341. [This Treaty, 
as well as the complementary Declaration of September 28, 1912, fixing 
the time-limit for the right of option by the natives of the territories in 
question and determining the régime of concessionary companies (cf. 
Debidour, p. 175, note 3), is abrogated by Article 125 of the Versailles 
Treaty, Germany undertaking “to pay to the French Government, in 
accordance with the estimate to be presented by that Government and 
approved by the Reparation Commission, all the deposits, credits, ad- 
vances, etc., effected by virtue of these instruments in favour of Germany.” ] 

2=Baron Guillaume to M. Davignon, August 16, 1914. “First Belgian 
Grey Book,” No. 74 [“Collected Diplomatic Documents Relating to the 
Outbreak of the European War,” p. 341, London, 1915.] 

* Hvans Lewin, “The Germans and Africa,” pp. 264-266. 

* George Young has suggested forming a Council for the Allied Middle 
African Colonies which “would take charge of the German’s share of the 
‘white man’s burden’ until the world was satisfied that he was ‘a white 
man.’” The New Europe, No. 63 (December 27, 1917), pp. 334-336. It is 
significant that Mr. Young has abandoned his former argument in favor of 
international government for Middle Africa and now advocates imter- 
national control. George Young, “Portugal Old and Young: An His- 
torical Study,” pp. 331, 332, Oxford, 1917. See also H. G. Wells, “The 
African Riddle,” in The New Republic, February 23, 1918. 
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proposal appears to be feasible. In that event, possibly the 
only solution is to assign part of the Cameroons to British 
Nigeria and part to French Equatorial Africa.*® Provided 
there be effectively established a comprehensive system 
of international control, under which native rights will be 
fully maintained and the “open door” will always be kept 
wide open, and provided the mandatory of the Powers be 
wholly honest in his trusteeship and forego all purely 
national and imperialistic ends, it matters comparatively 
little to the world at large which flag flies in the Cameroons. 


{” For the final decision, see infra, p. 431.] 
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MIDDLE AFRICA: THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
THE PROBLEM 


INTRODUCTION 


The Three Divisions of Africa—1. The Mediterranean 
Iuttoral—The vast continental mass of Africa is divided 
into three fairly well-defined regions by fundamental 
geographical, racial, economic, cultural, and political facts.’ 
On the Mediterranean littoral in the north, shut off from the 
rest of the continent by the Atlas Mountains and by the 
Sahara and Libyan deserts, are a number of communities 
that are closely connected with Europe by many ties of 
varied nature. Though not completely separated from the 
Middle Africa of the negro, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco are by race, culture, history, and politics far 
more intimately bound up with Europe. Here are firmly 
established civilizations that can in all probability not be 
uprooted by the European, whose main function consists in 
guiding them along progressive lines. 

2. White Man’s Africa.—In the extreme south of the 
continent, beyond the Kunene and Zambezi rivers, lies 


1Sir Harry H. Johnston, “The History of the Colonization of Africa by 
Alien Races,” pp. 443 ff., and his article, “The Political Geography of 
Africa Before and After the War,” in Geographical Journal, April, 1915, 
pp. 287, 288; Sir Thomas H. Holdich, “Political Frontiers and Boundary 
Making,” pp. 227-229, London, 1916; H. Schurtz in H. F. Helmolt, “Welt- 
geschichte,” III, pp. 392-400, Leipzig, 1901; F, Thorbecke, “Mittelafrika 
oder Tropisches Afrika,” in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, November, 1917, 
pp. 349, 350. 
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another of these three main divisions—white man’s Africa— 
where a distinctly European or Western type of civiliza- 
tion is developing subject to the adaptations necessitated 
by local conditions, of which the most fundamental is the 
presence of a large native population far outnumbering the 
white settlers. 

3. Middle Africa—Between these two divisions lies the 
huge area of Middle Africa, with its aboriginal peoples in 
various degrees of development from the most primitive 
savagery and cannibalism upwards. In the trading centers 
on the West Coast, where intercourse with Europe has been 
most close, in such colonies as Sierra Leone and the Gold 
Coast, are to be found highly educated and civilized natives 
—scholars, lawyers, doctors, planters, and merchants. But 
these individuals are more or less scattered exceptions in 
communities that, as a whole, are to a marked degree back- 
ward in comparison with progressive Europe and America. 

This Division is Not Hard and Fast.—This tripartite 
division of Africa is by no means hard and fast. There are 
border regions in which the types merge and, in addition, 
each division contains areas that differ radically from their 
surroundings. Within the territorial confines of the Union 
of South Africa, though politically not a part of this self- 
governing Dominion, are purely native communities, such 
as Basutoland, where European settlement is, in general, 
prohibited.? Furthermore, the eastern coastal lowlands 
to the south of the Zambezi are climatically unsuitable for 
a white population. On the other hand, in the heart of 
the continent are fairly extensive highlands where the white 


7A. B. Keith, “South Africa,’ III, pp. 211-224. 
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man can thrive and establish his civilization. Furthermore, 
the Semitic and Hamitic peoples of the north have pene- 
trated into tropical Africa and have brought with them 
their customs and usages, and, preéminently, their living 
and expanding religion, Mohammedanism. In addition, 
within each of the three great divisions are marked sub- 
divisions. Egypt is in many respects quite distinct from 
Morocco, and so, in Middle Africa, is West Africa from the 
Congo Basin, as well as from the eastern shore. 

Middle Africa as an Economic Entity—Similar qualifica- 
tions are also essential when we look upon Africa purely 
from the economic standpoint. Broadly speaking, the 
tropical portion of the continent forms an economic entity, 
but on its borders are a number of areas whose economic life 
tends to attach itself to one of the other two divisions of 
Africa. As Southern Mozambique depends upon the transit 
trade to and from the Union of South Africa, and as it is a 
recruiting ground for labor in the Transvaal gold mines, 
the economic problem of this section of Portuguese East 
Africa is in a number of aspects quite different from that of 
tropical Africa as a whole. Such factors as political rela- 
tions and means of communication likewise exercise a cen- 
trifugal effect. Thus the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan’s connec- 
tion with Egypt and the fact that its commercial outlet is 
through the Red Sea detach it to a large extent from the 
Mid-African question. Abyssinia, Italian Eritrea, and the 
land of the Somalis under Italian, French, and British rule 
likewise look to the north. Similarly, while Northern 
Rhodesia is distinctly tropical, her connection with Southern 
Rhodesia and the growing white population there, the fact 
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that the trade outlet is towards the southeast, and, finally, 
the political interest of the Union of South Africa in the 
destiny of this area link up all of Rhodesia in a measure 
with white man’s Africa. These outlying regions have a 
dual economic aspect and thus present problems that are in 
some respects distinct from those of the typically central 
regions—West Africa, the Congo Basin, and the eastern 
shore. 

The Two Sides of | the Economic Problem.—Even when it 
is thus delimited, the economic problem of tropical Africa 
is one of a myriad facets, each of which presents its own 
difficulties. But regarded as a whole, the question has two 
distinct sides. On the one hand, it is the problem of civ- 
ilizing the negro, which implies both the creation of new 
needs and the stimulation of those already existing, as 
well as the development of the natural resources of the 
country, so that the means to satisfy these requirements can 
be obtained by the native. From this aspect, the question 
is purely internal. It means the gradual creation of an 
African _ civilization_with strong native.xroots. This side of 
the problem makes the paramount appeal to progressive 
thinkers, and gives an. ethical basis to modern imperialism 
of the finer and sounder type. But as the negro is appar- 
ently incapable of advance by his own unaided efforts, 
foreign guidance was and is essential. With this tutelage 
has developed a measure of economic interdependence 
between tropical Africa and the advanced peoples of the 
world. They look to Africa to furnish them with part of 
the raw materials that their complex civilization requires 
and in exchange they send to Africa some of the products 
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of their busy workshops. The vitally important side of the 
question is the development of a sound African civilization; 
the secondary side is Africa as a source of supply to the 


Western world and as a market fol for die. inched wares. The 
LET TT NE 
problems arising from these interactions are not only of 


infinite complexity, but, as is true of all questions in which 
the human element is predominant, they do not admit of 
a definitive solution. At best, there is the prospect of tem- 
porary readjustments which, as new conditions develop, will 
lead to further questions demanding renewed settlement. 
The most essential thing is the determination of the lines 
of real progress and the rejection of all measures not in har- 
mony with the welfare of the native, no matter how insistent 
be the demands of the outside world. 


CHAPTER I 
THE REGULATION OF FOREIGN TRADE WITH MIDDLE AFRICA 


1. The Free Trade Area of 1885 


Outside World as a Determining Factor in Africa’s 
Economic Development.—Since the civilization of tropical 
Africa came from without, it followed inevitably that the 
economic development of the country was shaped in great 
measure by the requirements of the European peoples. 
Just as their needs and wants have, in the past, largely de- 
termined what surplus commodities Africa should produce, 
so the future will be conditioned by those outside influences. 
Hence, the problem must first be analyzed from this aspect. 

The Free Trade Provisions of the Berlin Act of 1885.— 
When, in the eighties of the last century, the modern 
colonial movement started with the rush that led to the 
partition of Africa during a scant decade, the chief economic 
argument advanced in its support by the colonizing Powers 
was the need of fresh sources of supply and of new markets 
under their exclusive national control. While each Power 
was taking what could be conveniently annexed, no one was 
willing to allow any of its rivals to appropriate the Congo 
Basin, whose potential riches had just been revealed to the 
world by the epoch-making discoveries of Stanley. It was 


*On both this and the following section of this chapter, see also infra, 
pp. 195-205. 
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largely in order to stabilize the situation in this region and 
to obviate commercial friction there that the Conference of 
Berlin was called in 1884. One of the most important pro- 
visions of the General Act adopted by this assembly on 
February 26, 1885, was to the effect that complete freedom 
of trade should prevail and that no monopoly or favor of 
any kind in matters of commerce should be established 
within a carefully defined area embracing a very large part 
of Middle Africa.2 This region, generally known as the 
Conventional Basin of the Congo, includes not alone the 
Belgian Congo, but also a number of the other European 
colonies. Within its borders on the West Coast were the 
French Congo and a part_of French Gabun, Portuguese 
Cabinda_with a section of Northern Angola, and a consid- 
erable part of the Cameroons. On the East Coast, this free- 
trade area included British East Africa. [now named 
Kenya], Uganda, Nyasaland, and a part, of Rhodesia, all 
of German East Africa [now the Tanganyika Territory], 
and the squthern section of Italian Somaliland. The north- 
ern half of Mozambique 1s also actually in the Basin, but 
Portugal in 1885 reserved to herself full freedom in fiscal 
matters there. In the remainder of this vast area not only 
were all differential customs dues prohibited, but all import 


2 Articles 1 to 5, Hertslet, “The Map of Africa by Treaty” (3d ed.), I, 
pp. 468-486 [“Trattati . . . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 104-120]; A. Debidour, 
“F{istoire Diplomatique de l’Europe, 1878-1904,” pp. 301-315; H. W. Wack, 
“The Story of the Congo Free State,” pp. 530-544. For brief accounts of 
this Conference, see J. Scott Keltie, “The Partition of Africa” (2d ed.), 
pp. 208 ff.; J. Holland Rose, “The Development of the European Nations, 
1870-1905,” II, pp. 276 ff., London, 1905. For a précis of the proceedings, 
see Sir E. M. Satow, “A Guide to Diplomatic Practice,” II, pp. 138-144, 
London, 1917. For a full account, see Senate Executive Document, No. 
196, 49th Congress, Ist Session. On Portugal’s reservation, see tbid., pp. 
66, 306; Africa, No. 2 (1885), p. 1. 
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duties whatsoever. As the Independent-State of the Congo, 
which had come into existence by international recognition 
at the time of the Berlin Conference, was not able to finance 
itself without customs levies, the Conference of Brussels of 
1890 modified this stringent prohibition and agreed to the 
eich Resenmetawmers anion 2 Eig 


lations to secure equality to all in navigating the Congo and 
the Niger rivers.* 


Comparative Ineffectiveness of This Provision—It was 
the expectation of the Berlin Conference that a great stride 
forward in obviating international economic rivalry had 
been taken. Prince Bismarck clearly voiced this view when, 
at the concluding session, he said: 


“The Resolutions which we are about to sanction formally 
secure to the trade of all nations free access to the interior 
of the African continent. The guarantees which will be 
provided for freedom of trade in the basin of the Congo, 
and the whole of the provisions which were embodied in 
the Acts relative to the navigation of the Congo and the 
Niger, are such as to afford the trade and industry of all 


nations the most favorable conditions for their development 
and security.” 5 


* Hertslet, op. cit., pp. 488-517, 

“Berlin Act of 1885, Chapters IV and V, Articles 13 to 33. 

*H. W. Wack, op. cit., p. 94. On October 17, 1884, the American Secre- 
tary of State, F. T. Frelinghuysen, sent the following instructions to John 
A. Kasson, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States at Berlin: “So far as the administration of the Congo 
Valley is concerned, this Government has shown its preference for a 
neutral control, such as is promised by the Free States of the Congo, the 
nucleus of which has already been created through the organized efforts 
of the International Association. Whether the approaching Conference 
can give further shape and scope to this project of creating a great state 
in the heart of Western Africa, whose organization and administration 
shall afford a guarantee that it is to be held for all time, as it were, in 
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Unfortunately, the Conference failed to devise any means 
for securing the observance of these principles, such as 
periodic sessions for their interpretation and amplification 
and an international court with jurisdiction in disputes con- 
cerning them. Owing to the absence of such international 
organs, some of the interested parties disregarded the spirit 
of the Act and interpreted it liberally. This was especially 
the case in the Congo Basin proper where the free-trade pro- 
vision was completely nullified by the system of economic 
exploitation adopted both by the Independent State and by 
France. 

The Belgian Concessionaire System.—The Independent 
State of the Congo declared that all land not actually occu- 
pied by the natives, together with the india-rubber and 
other products thereof, was the property of the State. The 
Government itself proceeded to exploit these resources in 
extensive areas, and in other districts it granted the sole 
right of development to large concessionary companies. As 
a consequence of this system, the negro had nothing to sell 
to the private trader and, in turn, could not buy his wares. 
The Government and these privileged companies thus 
secured exclusive control of the entire trafic. Foreign mer- 
chants had absolutely no opportunity in the Belgian Congo 
and kept away.° Moreover, asa direct result of this system, 


trust for the benefit of all peoples, remains to be seen” (Senate Executive 
Document, op. cit. p. 14). For the expectations of Bismarck, see «bid., 
pp. 282, 294. 

°J. H. Rose, op. cit., II, pp. 294-298; N. D. Harris, “Intervention and 
Colonization in Africa,” pp. 40-46; E. D. Morel, “Africa and the Peace of 
Europe,” pp. 89, 90; Sir H. H. Johnston, “The History of the Colonization 
of Africa by Alien Races,” pp. 348-354. Under pretext of appropriating 
vacant lands, the State took all the forests, “malgré les droits d’usage que 
les communautés indigénes y exercaient. Maitre du sol, il se déclarait 
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the foreign commerce of the Independent State was virtu- 
ally monopolized by Belgium. Of the 58 million franes of 


eres ET EE 


The_Belgian Reforms-—In-1008,-Belgium—annexed the 
Independent State of the Congo, but Great Britain refused 
to’fécognize the validity of this course unless there was 
full compliance with the stipulations of the Berlin Act of 
1885 as regards free trade and other matters. The British 
Government pointed out that the privileged companies 
covered about three fifths of the entire Congo State and 
represented eighty-five per cent of the exports and further 
claimed that “as long as the Concessions are worked upon 
the same conditions as at present, it is difficult to see how 
a complete freedom of trade, which is guaranteed under 
Article I of the Berlin Act, can possibly exist.” Moreover, 
Sir Edward Grey insisted that the aborigines should be freed 
from excessive taxation, that sufficient land should be 
granted to them to obtain produce to enable them to buy 
and sell as in the other European colonies, and that traders 
of whatever nationality should be permitted to acquire land 
for the erection of factories ‘“‘so as to enable them to establish 
direct trade relations with the natives.’8 Such reforms 


propriétaire des produits du sol. Et comme, dans ces conditions, les 
indigénes refusaient 4 travailler pour un salaire dérisoire, on les con- 
traignait au travail, et, bien souvent, on sanctionnait cette contrainte 
en les terrorisant.” Emile Vandervelde, “Belgian and British Interests 
in Africa,” in Journal of the African Society, April, 1915, p. 268. 

"Edouard Payen, “Belgique et Congo,” pp. 29-32, 94, 95. 

* Africa, No. 3 (1908), pp. 2, 3. Similar representations were made in 
1908 and 1909 by the United States. American Journal of International 
Law, Ill, Supplement, pp. 94-96, 140-143. 
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were introduced and rapidly effected by the new régime. 
The principle of the revised land system inaugurated in 
1909 was that the negro had a claim and first title to the 
soil, and important areas were reserved for his use. In 
addition, the privileges and rights of the concessionary com- 
panies were greatly curtailed and one region after another 
was opened to free trade. As a consequence, Great Britain 
in 1913 formally recognized the annexation of 1908. There 
are still vestiges of the old Leopoldian system, but the gen- 
eral situation was accurately described by Emile Vander- 


velde in 1915, when he said: 


“The natives from now on have the right to the natural 
products of the soil. Forced labor is abolished. The monop- 
olies have been suppressed. Freéédom™of commerce, com- 
plete and entire, exists throughout the whole extent of the 
Congo.” 1° 


In 1916, the Belgian Colonial Minister, J. Renkin, ad- 
mitted that at the outset Belgians had an economic advan- 
tage in the Congo, but he asserted that now “the Congo was 
open to all without favor to anyone.” The old idea of 
national privilege, he declared, had been abandoned and 


foreign capital was welcome.** 


® J. Renkin, “L’Avenir du Congo Belge,” in L’Afrique Frangaise, March, 
1916, Supplement, pp. 62, 63; H. A. Gibbons, “The New Map of Africa,” 
pp. 150-159; N. D. Harris, op. cit., pp. 61, 62; British Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 5260, p. 20; L’ Afrique Frangaise, 1913, pp. 88, 89, 
245, 353-355, 414, 415. 

 Ymile WVandervelde, loc. cit. See likewise the statement of the 
German Consul-General at Boma, made in 1914. L’ Afrique Franeaise, 
1914, pp. 414, 415. In 1917, M. Max Horn of the Belgian Colonial Office 
stated that the old land system had been canceled and that all but three 
of the concessions had been rescinded. Anti-Slavery Reporter, July, 1917, 
p. 25. Yet of 54 million franes imports in 1912, 36 came from Belgium. 
British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5260, pp. 5, 18, 19. 

“J. Renkin, op. cit. pp. 64-66. M. Renkin in this address referred 
specifically to the facilities granted to the British soap manufacturers, 
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The System in the French _Congo.—In addition to her 
more ancient coastal colony of Gabun, to the north of the 
mouth of the Congo River, France has possessed since the 
time of the Berlin Conference of 1884-85 a vast area on 
the right bank of this river and that of the Ubangi, stretch- 
ing far inland. For years French policy was concentrated 
upon the interior region, with the object of cutting England 
off from the lower Sudan and of preventing the physical 
junction of that country with British Uganda. When this 
avowed policy of revanche for Great Britain’s continued 
occupation of Egypt 7° was frustrated by the Fashoda inci- 
dent of 1898, the French Government directed its attention 
to the coastal districts, which had been sadly neglected 
during the obstructive push towards the interior. Most 
precipitately in one year, 1899, the major part of the 
French Congo was divided up for colonization among a 
number of companies, to which were granted exclusive 
privileges like those of the Belgian concessionaires. 

Virtually no reserves of land were retained for new ar- 
rivals or for free commerce; practically all was alienated for 
thirty years. As Leroy-Beaulieu wrote, “it was an orgy of 
concessions.” The same abuses followed as in the Belgian 
Congo—forced labor and gross maltreatment of the natives, 
together with the closed door to foreign trade.18 


Lever Brothers of Port Sunlight, to develop the palm oil resources of the 
Congo. On the extensive activities of this important concern, see Du 
Plessis, “Thrice Through the Dark Continent,” pp. 249, 250, 269, 270, 
London, 1917, and infra, pp. 126, 129 [also “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 
184-186; for commercial companies in the Belgian Congo, see ibid., pp. 
304-312]. 

“A. Debidour, op. cit., pp. 198, 245-248. 

*P. Leroy-Beaulieu, “De la Colonisation chez les Peuples ‘Modernes” 
(5th ed.), II, pp. 199, 200; Sir H. H. Johnston, op. cit., pp. 230-234; H. A. 
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Anglo-French Controversy.—As these concessionary com- 
panies had the sole right to gather the produce of their 
vast domains, the established business of a number of 
British merchants trading with the natives for ebony, ivory, 
and rubber was ruined. The injured parties—notably the 
eminent African merchant, John Holt of Liverpool, and 
Hatton and Cookson—invoked the Berlin Act of 1885, but 
the colonial courts held that the prohibition of commercial 
monopolies by this Act was not pertinent, since the harvest- 
ing of nature’s produce was not an act of commerce. The 
French Government took the same stand in answering the 
complaints of the British Foreign Office. A long contro- 
versy ensued, beginning in 1902 and running through the 
first Morocco crisis down to the eve of Agadir. Sir Edward 
Grey consistently opposed the theory of the French and 
Belgian concessionary companies, that the gathering of the 
products of the forest was not commerce, and refused to 
admit that the activities of the British merchants should 
be restricted to buying the meager products of native art 
and industry. He proposed to arbitrate the matter or to 
convoke an international conference to pass upon it. 
France, however, refused both offers and clung steadfastly 
to the letter of the Berlin Act, ignoring its spirit. It was 
contended that the French Government had acted within 
its sovereign rights in a matter in no way within the scope 
of the Berlin Act and that the question was purely a 


Gibbons, op. cit., pp. 342-350; A. Girault, “The Colonial Tariff Policy of 
France,” p. 240; G. Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” pp. 428-435, 
440-442; A. G. Leonard, “French Equatorial Africa,” in United Empire 
Magazine, V (1914), pp. 238 ff.; E. D. Morel, “British Case in French 
Congo,” and, also, his “Affairs of West Africa”; F, Challaye, “Le Congo 
Frangais: La Question Internationale du Congo.” 
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domestic one, wholly inside the domain of internal sov- 


ereignty.'* 
French Reforms.—In 1906, _possibly out of gratitude 


for Great Britain’s support a at ‘Algeciras, , France agreed to 


RECENTER 


indemnify | ‘the injured British” merchants, “without, how- 


UNE iii PATER las 


oneeding ‘the principle at, stake, + “Fresh “disputes 


htslontey system was not proving a success site was evok- 
ing considerable hostility in France. The privileged com- 
panies were not developing the colony, and it was being 
realized that the policy was a blunder.’7 In 1910-11 the 
rights of these companies were greatly limited and a larger 
field was opened to the activities of French and foreign 
private traders.1® The evils of the old system were, how- 
ever, not completely eradicated.1° The large tracts of land 


™“ André Tardieu, “Le Mystére d’Agadir,” pp. 209-245. 

% Ibid., pp. 255-257. 

* Toid., pp. 260-285 et seq. 

“Shortly after this, the Governor of French Equatorial Africa, M. 
Merlin, admitted that this policy had been a blunder. A. G. Leonard, 
op. cit., pp. 2389, 240. For details as to the development effected by these 
companies, see tbid., pp. 242, 243. 

* Tardieu, op. cit., p. 348; A. Girault, op. cit., p. 240. In 1910, new 
arrangements were made with the chief companies on the basis of the 
. cultivation or development of the soil. The companies were permitted 
to select blocks of land of definite limits, but the title was to revert to 
them in 1920 only if they had systematically developed their holdings 
during the preceding decade. “All rubber concessions were to revert to 
the State in 1920, and after that time leases would be renewed yearly, 
subject to the production and conduct of the companies.” Rights of the 
natives to their own villages and lands and to collect the forest produce 
from undeveloped lands were recognized. H. A. Gibbons, op. cit., p. 350 n. 
For full details, see “Annuaire du Gouvernement Général de 1’Afrique 
Equatoriale Frangaise,” 1912, H, pp. 223-322; Bruel, “L’Afrique Equa- 
toriale Francaise,” pp. 439-440. 

ze About the time of the outbreak of the war, the trade of the privileged 
companies in Gabun represented somewhat less than a third and in the 
Middle Congo more than a half of the external commerce of these two 
divisions of French Equatorial Africa. Girault, op. cit., p. 241. 
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held by the concessionary companies worked against free 
trade and enabled them to control a large part of the com- 
merce, especially in rubber, although the share of the pri- 
vate traders was increasing rapidly.?° 

[Convention of 1919—During the Peace Conference a 
Commission was appointed to consider revision of the 
General Act of Berlin and the General Act and Declara- 
tion of Brussels. This Commission drew up three Conven- 
tions—one to control traffic in arms and ammunition; one 
z._ for further restriction of the importation, manufacture, and 


ens one 


ERTL ROTA NE AEE EBS, 


sale of distilled beverages; (Te) one of a general character. 
i 


All three were signed simultaneously with the Austrian 
Treaty, September 10, 1919. The general Convention ** 
restricts equality of treatment of nationals, merchandise, 
vessels, missionaries, and scientists to “the nationals of 
the Signatory Powers, and to those of States, Members of 


the League of Nations, which may adhere to the present 


2” British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5249, pp. 4, 8; No. 5494, 
pp. 6, 7, 9. The proportional percentage of the shares of the concessionary 
companies in the special commerce from 1903 to 1911 was as follows (Bruel, 


op. cit., p. 438) : 


Imports Exports Total 
TQOS MA ciicioctc 2 blew o10'<-01 oh 36 69 55 
LOU ee Sv. ereis sss o> pe, = 38 80 59 
BOOGAR ORR Co ec eit taverns ir 49 15 63 
LOOGHEEE Stare tein oe a aew 49 68 60 
OUT, Metaieeiee cies nies erates ote 49 65 58 
TGS ea cias ase Aonseele etite sh? 41 76 63 
LOO Geet Moscvashs ern eiewsreocere2.e 33 78 60 
HTS Ome ey acta creased lem eieyauass legen 28 72 57 
[Of bestechs pCR ORS IDm OIE 26 64 46 


The decline in the percentage of exports in 1908-11 was due to the fact 
that the loan of 1909 and the military occupation led to the importation 
of considerable material for the account of the administration (ibid., p. 
437). 

* See infra, pp. 170-171, 176-178. 

For the complete text of this Convention, see Annex G. 
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Convention,’ whereas the Berlin Act extends such equality 
to all nations. The Convention sets no time limit for rati- 
fication, which is to be “as soon as possible,’ whereas the 
maximum delay allowed by the Berlin and Brussels Acts 1s 
one year. Freedom of conscience and free exercise of all 
forms of religion “shall be subject,” according to the Con- 
vention, “only to such restrictions as may be necessary for 
the maintenance of public security and order, or as may 
result from the enforcement of the constitutional law of any 
of the Powers exercising authority in African territories.” 
The Berlin Act makes no such restrictions. In case of con- 
troversy between the High Contracting Parties, the Berlin 
Act requires mediation of “one or more friendly Powers’; 
the Convention states that such dispute “shall be submitted 
to an arbitral tribunal in conformity with the provisions of 
the League of Nations.’ The Berlin Act provides merely 
that the Signatory Powers reserve the right to make “sub- 
sequently, and by common consent,” modifications or im- 
provements which experience may show to be necessary ; 
the Convention requires a conference at the expiration of 
ten years from the coming into force of the document for 
the introduction of modifications. The Convention also 
has several stipulations found neither in the Berlin nor in 
the Brussels Act. Subject to the provisions of equality 
already noted, “the States concerned reserve to themselves 
complete liberty as to the customs and navigation regula- 
tions and tariffs to be applied in their territories.’ Simi- 
es on Send of Hee equality of treatment, each State 

reserves the right to dispose freely of its property and 
to grant concessions for the development of the natural 
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resources of the territory.” Finally, all provisions of the 
General Act of Berlin and of the General Act and Declara- 
tion of Brussels, with the exception of the delimitation of 
the Conventional Basin of the Congo, are abrogated in so 
far as binding between the High Contracting Parties sig- 
natory to the present Convention.”* ] 


2. The Area Outside the Conventional Basin 


a —_ 


Importance of This Area—The area of Middle Africa 
outside this Conventional Basin is very large and includes 
some of the richest and most populous colonies. Such are: 
British West Africa—Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
and Nigeria—covering 444 842 square miles and possessing 
a ‘population of 20 millions 24; and French West Africa 


% For the transactions of this Commission, see “Procés-Verbaux et 
Rapport de la Commission pour la Révision des Actes Généraux de Berlin 
et de Bruxelles,” pp. 101-130, 132-136. The reasons for the divergencies 
from the Berlin and Brussels Acts noted in the text (other than those 
contained in the Anglo-French draft which formed the basis of the Com- 
mission’s work) were as follows: The restriction of equality of treatment 
to “the nationals of the Signatory Powers and to those of States, Members 
of the League of Nations, which may adhere to the present Convention,” 
was due, both here and elsewhere in this document, to Mr. Beer, the 
representative of the United States on the Commission, in order that 
Germany might not enjoy the privileges of the Convention without be- 
longing to the League (pp. 103-104). To him was due also the setting 
of a period of ten years as the date for the reassembly of the Signatory 
Powers for introducing into the Convention “such modifications as ex- 
perience may have shown to be necessary” (p. 128). The stipulation 
governing concessions gave rise to some discussion (pp. 107, 113-115) during 
which the clause was changed to its present form from its reading in the 
original draft, “each Power will, however, remain free to dispose of its 
private domain according to the laws in force in this respect in its posses- 
sions.” The limitation of the free exercise of all forms of religion by 
such restrictions “as may result from the enforcement of the constitu- 
tional law of any of the Powers exercising authority in African terri- 
tories” was introduced by the Portuguese delegate, Colonel Norton de 
Mattos, to ensure the exclusion from colonial territories of such religious 
orders as might be prohibited in the mother-country (pp. 134-135). 

* Census of 1911. “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, p. 7, 
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with an expanse of 1,478,000 square miles and an estimated 
population of 1214 millions.*® Beyond the internationally 
established free-trade area are also Togoland and the bulk 
of the Cameroons, practically all of Portuguese East and 
West Africa, the whole of Liberia and Spanish Rio Muni, 
and a section of French Equatorial Africa. The total for- 


* The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, p. 883. The estimates of popula- 
tion, and of the area also, vary somewhat. See A. Girault, “The Colonial 
Tariff Policy of France,” p. 225; J. Saxon Mills, “The French Colonial 
Empire,” in United Empire Magazine, September, 1914, p. 715; N. D. 
Harris, “Intervention and Colonization in Africa,” p. 129; Sir H. H. 
Johnston, “The History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races,” 
pp. 209, 211; British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5423, p. 4. 
Bruel (“L’Afrique Equatoriale Francaise,” p. 480) gives the area of French 
West Africa as 3,910,000 square kilometers and its population as 11,000,000, 
while the area of French Equatorial Africa is estimated at 2,256,000 
square kilometers and its population at 8,000,000. He also records (p. 
353) the following estimates of population for French Equatorial Africa, 
though thinking that the figure is really 6,000,000 natives: 


After the Cession to 
Germany, November 
Colony Before 1911 4,1911 
Chad Territory PRA ATER u.5 1,650,000 350,000 
Ubangi-Shari ..........+.- 1,350,000 240,000 
Middle Congo ............ 900,000 490,000 
Gabun gagareamebios doe sits 1,050,000 250,000 
Total Sues gen sete s os 4,950,000 1,330,000 


[According to the census of 1921, the approximate area and population of 
French West Africa are as follows: 


t Population 
Area Non-African African 
(square Races Races 
Colony miles) French Foreign French Total 
Senegal Rites Sie allele ae BS 74,112 3,507 814 1,221,202 1,225,523 
Guinea eile sctee cic oer eee 95,218 751 606 1,874,639 1,875,996 
Tvorye Coast ai <scuvecrcios 121,976 728 107 1,544,845 1,545,680 
Wahomeysevice cacicemecees 42,460 470 68 841,705 842,243 
French Sudan .........- 617,600 843 140 2,473,606 2,474,589 
Upper Volta SSO SOAS 154,400 180 11 2,973,951 2,974,142 
Mauritania ss... ecloom. 6s 347,400 135 79 261,532 261,746 
Territory of Niger ..... 347,400 215 1 1,083,827 1,084,043 
Wotalirek weet aeee 1,800,566 6,829 1,826 12,275,307 12,283,962 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1922, p. 917.] 
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eign commerce of Middle Africa in 1913 amounted roughly 
to 347 million dollars, of which about 97 millions belonged 
to the Conventional Basin. Approximately two thirds of 
this trade in the Basin was shared in equal parts by the 
Belgian Congo and the British colonies. The foreign trade 
of the area outside the Conventional Basin was in 1913 
roughly 250 million dollars, of which the share of British 
West Africa was 152 millions, that of French West Africa 
55 millions, that of the Cameroons and Togoland 21 mil- 
lions, and that of Portuguese Africa (excluding the cocoa 
islands) 1914 millions.2® Thus, commercially, this territory 
is far more important than the Conventional Basin, where 
free trade prevails according to international agreement. 
In spite of the lack of such covenant covering this out- 
side region, Great Britain and Germany have consistently 
adhered to free trade. On the other hand, France and Por- 
tugal, as well as Spain,’ still cling to the tenets of the mer- 
cantile system and discriminate against foreign trade with 
their colonies. 
28 AppRoXIMATE ForEIGN TraDE oF Muppie Arrica, 1913 


(in millions of dollars) 
Total Within Basin Outside Basin 


Feri islig (CLOUICR ure Weuarals gneteye aio leis « 183 31 152 
BVench COlLOMICS. + <.c14 piele'sied.045i5:¢ 67 12 55 
Genian OGlOMmes sas... shee 0% 43 22 21 
Belgian @Ongarws eset t sce es 32 32 ay 
Portuguese Colonies ......... 191% ae 19% 
NG Deiat RRs Soe itte deel ciaie. oval’ 2% a 2% 
347 97 250 


It should be noted that there is some duplication in these figures result- 
ing from intercolonial trade. 

In the Spanish territories in the Gulf of Guinea, there are different 
schedules for foreign goods or for goods imported under a foreign flag, 
and for Spanish products imported under the Spanish flag. Exports are 
free if to a Spanish port under the Spanish flag, but are subject to duty 
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into three a , those in aie e as of trade 
prevails 1 under a ee agreements ; those 


which have been “assimilated | ‘to the’ Fittactiver Seti of 


ities 


France and brought: within her customs barriers; third, 
(ay those. “with” “autonomous “tariffs, but” “granting pt ing preferential 
” treatment to French goods and recelving corresponding 
advantages | for their products. in ‘the market “of the metrop- 
olis. In addition to the Berlin Act of 1885, which pre- 
scribed absolute equality of commercial treatment in the 
part of French Equatorial Africa within the Conventional 
Basin, France is bound by the Nigerian Treaty of 1898. 
One clause thereof provides that for thirty years from the 
date of its ratification—that is, June 13, 1899—British and 
French persons and goods shall enjoy equality of treatment 
as regards river navigation, commerce, tarifis, and taxes 
in a carefully defined region of West Africa.** The French 


if to a foreign port or under a foreign flag. Kelly’s “Customs Tariffs of 
the World,” 1918, p. 623. 

* Article IX of the Anglo-French Treaty of June 14, 1898. Hertslet, 
“The Map of Africa by Treaty” (3d ed.), Il, pp. 789, 790 [“Trattati . . 
relativi all’Africa,’ p. 599]. in 1899 the limits of this region were ex- 
tended to include the entiresarea south of 14° 20’ N. and north of 5° N., 
between 14° 20’ East of Greenwich and the course of the Upper Nile. 
Hertslet, op. cit., p. 796 |“Trattati,” pp. 613-614]; Documents Dzuplo- 
matiques, Correspondance Concernant la Déciaration. Additionelle du 
21 Mars 1899, passim, Paris, 1899, and especially the annexed map. 

By treaty, this equality also existed in the Shari Basin. In Article 3 
of the Franco-German Convention of March 15, 1894 (Hertslet, op. cit., 
II, pp. 658, 659), Germany and France agreed respectively concerning 
navigation of the Benue and its affluents within the sphere of influence of 
the former, and the navigation of the Mayo Kebbi and other tributaries of 
the Benue within the sphere of influence of the latter, to enforce the 
provisions of Articles 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, and 33 of the Berlin Act of 
1885, as well as the stipulations of the Brussels Act of 1890 regarding 
importation of arms and liquors. These provisions likewise held in refer- 


ad 
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colonies within this area are Dahomey and the Ivory 
Coast. Accordingly, in them there is no discrimination 
against foreign trade; and the customs duties, in general 
ten per cent ad valorem, are levied uniformly on all goods, 
no matter what be their origin.2® As a result, these markets 


PET OS A ey a PEO 


are wide open to foreign wares. Of total imports of textiles 


into Dahomey and the Ivory Coast amounting to 9 mil- 
lion francs in 1911, 7 million came from Great Britain. Of 
other imports, 9 million were French, 5 British, and 5 Ger- 
man.2° This state of affairs has evoked considerable adverse 
comment in France, where the monopolistic principles of 
the old colonial system have still a strong hold.** 


ence to the Shari and Logone, with their affluents. By Article 4 of this 
Convention, “les tarifs des taxes ou droits qui pourront étre établis de 
part et d’autre ne comporteront, 4 l’égard des commercants des deux 
pays, aucun traitement différentiel.” By another Franco-German Con- 
vention of April 18, 1908 (Hertslet, op. cit., III, pp. 1218, 1219), free naviga- 
tion of the Benue, Mayo Kebbi, Shari, Logone, Sanga, and other affluents 
was to be governed by the above-mentioned Articles of the Berlin Act 
(Article 2). Article 3 was essentially the same as Article 4 of the former 
Convention, except that it was drawn “a Végard des nationaux, sujets et 
protégés des deux pays.” The Convention of 1894 established equal 
duties in the part of the Cameroons outside the Conventional Basin and 
it antedated the Anglo-French Treaty of 1898 regarding the Shari Basin 
on account of the favored-nation clause. No customhouse was estab- 
lished in the “Territoire du Tchad” and merchandise leaving or entering 
by the Benue, by Zinder or Kano, or by the frontiers north and east of 
the Chad were really free of duty. It was believed advisable, for the 
time being, to facilitate Central African commerce by these means, espe- 
cially as the land frontiers with the Cameroons, the Egyptian Sudan, 
and Libya are too long (over 4,000 kilometers) to admit of watch and 
control of the commercial routes. Bruel, op. cit., p. 425. 

® Bruel, op. cit., pp. 423, 424; Girault, op. cit., pp. 112 e113: 

Ibid. p. 232. In 1913, the total imports into the Ivory Coast were 
18.2 million francs, of which France supplied 6.7, the United Kingdom 
66, and Germany 2.9. British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 
5423, p. 27. 

4 Thus, shortly after his succession to William Ponty as Governor Gen- 
eral of French West Africa, M. Clozel complained that the colony was 
burdened by a tariff system which had put more than thirty per cent of 


g~ Fr Ss 
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(Q) . b) Assimilated Colonies. —The method in the French 
deaiaede Colonibadlk is essentially the same as that applied 
in the case of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines; they 
are placed within the protective barriers of the Mother 
Country. The French tariff, prevails in the colony with 
regard to foreign goods, while between the colony and 
France there is free trade. In Middle Africa, the part of 
Gabun outside the Conventional Basin alone came within 
this category. In that section of French Equatorial Africa 
—80,000 square miles out of a total of 660,000—the high 
protective duties of France must be paid on foreign goods, 
while in the rest of the colony, in accordance with the 
Berlin and Brussels Acts, only revenue levies of ten per 
cent, and in some cases even less, were assessed on all com- 
modities alike.°? The system was decidedly unsatisfactory. 
The high duties led to considerable fraud and smuggling, 
not only between the two parts of the French colony under 
different tariffs, but also across the borders of the neighbor- 
ing colonies.* Effective supervision over so long a frontier 
in an unsettled country was out of the question. It was 
clear that a uniform system for the entire French colony 
was essential and also that tariff unification throughout 
the whole area was highly advisable. No fully satisfactory 
scheme was possible without international action and the 
cooperation of the authorities in the adjacent Belgian, Ger- 


the business of its southern parts into German hands. L’Afrique Fran- 
caise, 1916, pp. 54, 55. 

” Girault, op. cit., pp. 112, 113, 116, 117, 293, 294. 

*® With regard to Gabun, Bruel states (op. cit., p. 424) that the decrees 
of December 29, 1892, July 8, 1900, and December 31, 1903, “decreased 
and suppressed the duties of the general tariff for certain articles.” 
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man, Portuguese, and Spanish colonies.*4 Not only did 
the high duties divert trade from Gabun, but they did not 
even prevent foreign goods from being legally imported on 
a relatively considerable scale. In 1913, out of 8.6 million 
francs’ imports into Gabun, 3.9 came from the foreign 
countries.°> It is true that the percentage of imports from 
France was far larger than in the remainder of French 
Equatorial Africa; still, the metropolis had by no means a 
complete monopoly. 

(c) Tariff Autonomy—An entirely different system 
prevailed in French West-Africa. A part of this colony— 


*% Girault, op. cit., pp. 236-239. 
* Bruel (op. cit., p. 427) gives the following figures, in millions of francs, 
for imports in 1911: 


CONVENTIONAL BASIN GABUN TOTAL 
French Foreign Total French Foreign Total French Foreign Total 
48 6, 9.8 2.9 2.1 5: Hg 7.1 148 


Thus, the percentage of French imports into the Conventional Basin 
was 49, and into Gabun 58. 

The figures given by Girault (op. cit., pp. 241-243) differ considerably. 
The percentages for 1892-97 and for 1909-11 are as follows for French 
imports (Bruel, p. 424): 


Conventional Basin Gabun 
TRO ee TOROS OIL HEE 23. 40 
ERS Litas ates aioig 2 able the leveaete Py 63 
LOA deeb te cei are =xethayris 10. 42 
ROG ae Pe ceva ctseerat RIN ee, s1erce« 12. 44 
TSOG ee aan re cis ereaieiie ers 15. 43 
1 R07 ee te tat eles cc lcsesems 1p 4 38 
YT) es eee MORIA Croce 33. 59 
GI Siaeeenmeaige Sea aonee 41. 61 
TOE) Aa apa ees SapeouOrodr 49. 58 


For 1913, the imports, in millions of francs, were: 
French Equatorial Africa Gabun Middle Congo 
TN OE Ale wa sucrepecerorwieis 21.2 86 12.6 
From France ... 8.8 4.7 4.1 
British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5494, pp. 9-14. See also 
No. 5249, p. 7. It should be noted that the statistics of this colony are 
very unreliable. 
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Dahomey and the Ivory Coast—was bound to equality of 
trade, but in the remainder, and by far the richest and 
largest section, a preferential schedule had been estab- 
lished.** In Senegal, French Guinea;~and—the—French 
Sudan, imports paid customs of varying amounts and 
foreign goods a further surtax of considerable extent.*’ In 
addition, the products of these colonies on entering France 
were subject, as a general rule, to the minimum tariff, but 
in very many instances the customs were further lowered 
or they were exempted from all duties. Thus, coffee from 
French West Africa, and cocoa from French Guinea, 
Dahomey, and the Ivory Coast, were assessed only half the 
normal duties, while palm oil and woods were exempted 
from all payments.?® The net result was that the trade 


** ForREIGN CoMMERCE oF FrencH West Arrica, 1913 
(in millions of francs) 


Colony Imports Exports 
Senegaltecer ha. cette ete Rees mete 88. 72.9 
Upper Senegal and Niger .............. 10.8 3.7 
French @Guineam. 2% Cero eek tte. 19.4 16.6 
Lyorys Coasti tases. aco. ee eee eee 18.2 16.4 
Dahomey >.5. eres ene ene noone 15.2 16.5 

1516 126.1 


British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5423, p. 17. 


[For 1918, 1919, and 1920 the figures were (The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1921, p. 896; 1922, p. 918): 


Imports Exports 
Colony 1918 1919 1920 1918 1919 1920 
Dene gal cies eds 5 wate 295.88 1982 443.9 215.2 202.2 428.7 
French Guinea ....... 23. 25.9 ATA 128 23:5, 34.2 
viorva COnstmonsets cece 15.8 23.5 55.2 IBY} 28.5 60.2 
ID AWOMEY ernie ee 28.3 444 93.7 30. 70.1 63.6 
otal 7: fet, Pe 362.9 292.0 640.2 2a 1Le2 324.3 586.7 | 


“Annuaire du Gouvernement Général de VAfrique Occidentale Fran- 
caise,” 1913-14, pp. 85-87. 


* Girault, op, cit. p. 117, 
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of the colony, both in its imports and its exports, tended 
to center in France. There was still room, however, for 
foreign competition, especially in textiles, which constituted 
about one third of the imports into French West Africa. 
Of the imports of cotton goods into Senegal, Guinea, and 
the Sudan in 1911, 16 million frances came from Great 
Britain, 12.5 from France and her colonies, and 1 million 
from Germany. On the other hand, of the imports exclu- 
sive of textiles, 16 million came from France, 10 from Great 
Britain, and 4.5 from Germany.*® The French cotton 
manufacturers were greatly dissatisfied with this state of 
affairs and for years demanded increased protection. This 
was conceded shortly before the outbreak of the war. The 
new tariff changed the ad valorem duties into specific ones 
that were prohibitive as regards a considerable proportion 
of the cotton goods imported from Great Britain.*° This 
monopolistic system was a marked _ feature_of_ French 
colonial policy : and had a a “strong hold 1 upon mercantile and 
official « classes i in ‘France. 

The | Portuguese Colonial _System.—In the case of Por- 
tugal, this policy of onopolizing the colonial trade was 
even ore seat 1 The method that prevailed was 
a direct survival of the practice of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The fiscal arrangements differed in 
the various colonies, the greatest degree of discrimination 
prevailing in the cocoa islands Sio Thomé and Principe 
and the least in Portuguese Guinea. Naturally, there was 


*% Girault, op. cit., pp. 231, 232. 

* British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5423, p. 6. This decree 
of March 3, 1914, is in “Annuaire du Gouvernement Général de l’Afrique 
Occidentale Francaise,” 1913-14, pp. 87, 90-93. 
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none in the Congo district within the Conventional Basin. 
In general, Portuguese goods and those of foreign origin 
imported through Portugal received marked preferential 
treatment in the colonies. In return, the products of the 
colonies were similarly favored in Portugal. In order to 
make it doubly sure that these products would be shipped 
there, a system of discriminating export duties was estab- 
lished in the cocoa islands and in Angola. In Angola, the 
general rule was that goods shipped to Portugal paid three 
per cent, as opposed to fifteen per cent if exported to 
foreign markets. As a result of this comprehensive system, 
the trade of Portuguese West Africa centered at Lisbon, 
whence the colonial products were distributed. From here 
also were shipped the great bulk of the supplies—Portu- 
guese and foreign—needed by these colonies.‘ 


3. The Problem of the Open Door 


CPOE TA ching 


Trade and the Flag.—lIf, as we have seen, the restric- 
tive policy which was followed centered almost the entire 
trade of Angola and of the Portuguese cocoa islands—S4o 
_ Thomé and Principe—at Lisbon,*? the commerce of the 


“ Kelly’s “Customs Tariffs of the World,” 1918, pp. 492-506 ; British 
Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5385, p. 8; No. 5402, pp. 12-14; 
No, 5496, p. 4; No. 5497, pp. 10, 11; No. 5529, pp. 3, 4; George Young, 
“Portugal Old and Young: An Historical Study,” pp. 324-330, Oxford, 
1917; Angel Marvaud, “La Situation Politique et Economique du Portu- 
gal,” in Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales, 37 (1914), p. 87. 

“For details, see “Annudrio Colonial da 1916,” pp. 233-236, 260, 292, 
375-378. In Portuguese East Africa the situation was different, on account 
of the fact that the major share of the trade of the southern part was 
merely one of transit with the Transvaal, while Northern Mozambique 
also had close commercial ties with British countries, Thus, of total 
imports for local consumption into the Chinde District in 1913, amounting 
to £198,040, £76,057 came from Portugal and her possessions, £95,601 from 
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Belgian Congo was in like manner confined to the Mother 
Country, notwithstanding the general reforms and the limi- 
tation of the privileges of the concessionary companies. In 
1912, sixty-six per cent of the imports for consumption 
in the Belgian Congo came from the metropolis and ninety 
per cent of the colony’s s S produce went. there. 48° In French 


— 


Equatorial Africa the he proportion of French trade was ¢ con- 
siderably less than this. In 1913, ‘about fi fifty per cent of 
the spe e special commerce'of this cole commerce of this colony. was with France.** This 


also was vas the approximate situati approximate-situation- Bade Eipae Wack, Africa.*® 


British territories, £16,298 from German territories, and £10,084 from other 
sources. British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5484, p. 4. See 
also zbid., No. 5306, p. 3. On this whole Section of the present chapter, 
ef. also infra, pp. 213-220. 

“Special Commerce of the Belgian Congo 1912: 

Imports, 53.9 million francs, of which 35.8 came from Belgium; exports, 
59 million francs, of which 53.9 went to Belgium. The Statesman’s Year- 
Book, 1915, p. 734; British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5260, 
pp. 5, 18, 19. In ‘1911, the corresponding proportions were 64 per cent 
and 88 per cent. L’Afrique Francaise, 1913, p. 207. For 1910-1912, the 
following figures, in millions of francs, are recorded in the “Annuaire 
Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge,” 1913, p. 520, Brussels, 1914: 


GENERAL SPECIAL 
IMPORTS EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPORTS WotaiGrand 
Belgian Total Belgian Total  BelgianTotal Belgian Total Belgian Total 
OTD Geek aie 292 44 69.7 956 273 368 58.7 666 184.9 243. 
LOL Sarees cicts 34.3 584 568 79. 314 486 476 54.1 170.1 240.1 
OM 2s ecterays, abe 38.3 622 644 843 359 542 542 599 1928 260.6 


[Cf. also “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 273-274.] 

“Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale Francaise,” pp. 452-464; British Diplo- 
matic and Consular Reports, No. 5249, pp. 5, 11; No. 5494, pp. 8-14; A. 
Girault, “The Colonial Tariff Policy of France, ” pp. 239-242. 

“British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5423, pp. 17, 25-43; 
Girault, op. cit., pp. 227, 231-232. In 1913, the total commerce of the 
French territories under the Ministry of Colonies amounted to 1,445 
million francs (imports, 680 millions; exports, 765 millions), an increase 
of 155 million francs over 1912, and of 278 million francs over the average 
for 1908-12. The share of France in this total was 588,470,000 francs, or 
40.67 per cent (imports 284,255,000, or 41.70 per cent; exports 304,215,000, 
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But it was by no means only in the case of these Portuguese, 
Belgian, and French colonies, where freedom of trade had 
been or was in varying degrees restricted, that commerce 
followed the national flag. This condition was just as 
marked in the British and German colonies, where free 
trade prevailed. In the British colonies in 1913-14, sixty- 
two per cent of the imports had that destination. Of their 
total foreign trade, fifty-five per cent was with the metrop- 


or 40 per cent); that of the French colonies themselves was only 2.48 
per cent (imports 3 per cent, exports 2.45 per cent). “Statistique du 
Commerce des Colonies Frangaises,” 1913, I, p. 1, Paris, 1915. The sta- 
tistics for the trade of the various colonies ‘of French Africa in 1913, in 
millions of francs, were as follows (ibid., pp. 12-13, 48, 56-57, 227, 231-232, 
275, 277, 291, 415, 422, 507, 634, 636; cf. also “Renseignements Généraux 
sur le Commerce des Colonies Francaises,” 1914-1917, p. 8). 


IMPORTS EXPORTS TOTAL 

1 = em Coe : Pk a aes Mo ee 

sori France ire Foreign| Total \\France ieee Foreign| Total \France reel Foreign| Total 

arene Schire,  Ruemeres — ——]}—_ |] —| ——_ | ——_ 
French West Africa. .... 66.54| 2.3 | 82.11] 150.95} 66.3) .4 | 59.4 | 126.1 || 132.84] 2.7 | 141.51] 277.05 
French Equatorial Africa 8.7 | .08| 12.4 | 21.18 14.4|....} 22.3 | 36.7 || 23.1 | .08| 347 | 57.88 
Madagascar. . Per iticio 05) heal Wedaosd epee lire ac Woncn MeMicoe: haste, Mae 29.6 | 102.8 
French Somaliland. . Restos MAI « ARONA Rone heat e 5 ER. HER PERS. ipa ae 70.2 | 81.6 
Senegal.....-....2-++95 42. 8 | 45.5 | 88.3 } 44.4] .03] 28.5 | 72.93} 86.4 183 74. | 161.23 
Upper Senegal & Niger. . te Vice 2.6 | 10.8 B81 tee -O1] 3.61), 10.6 | 1.2 2.61] 14.41 

French Guinea....--..-- 7.9 ]....] 11.5] 19.4 Tl leacet, 89 |) 26.6.7 15.6) 1-2. 20s lmaoe 

Ivory Coast.......+.+-- 6.7 | .04| 11.46) 18.2 6.6 9.8 | 16.4 | 13.3} .04] 21.26] 34.6 
Dahomey. sc... eveeene Sie eter) Lao.) Lond 41 12.4 | 16.5 (4 | owas DES Sie 
Total.............-| 142.141 4.421 177.37] 323.93]| 147.1] .43] 141.31] 288.84] 373.84] 4.85] 418.48] 797.17 


The percentages are as follows (cf. also “Renseignements Généraux sur 
le Commerce des Colonies Frangaises,” 1914-1917, pp. 10-11): 


EXPORTS TOTAL 


Colon L 
y France hick Foreign} France ya Foreign 
French West Africa............. 47, 
French Equatorial Africa a +H bose 
Madagascar. civ smelarestpieite 71.21 |, .<-. | 28.79 
pi Sscen Somatilande.ce. ssn. cons 13.97 86.03 
enlegal shidaaihalottn lene «aie 


53.59 | 51 | 45.9 
Ses Senegal & Niger.......... 73.56 | 8.33 | 18.11 


French Guinea 


Miche ss etme 43.33 | .... ‘ 

Tvory Coast) depen Sie ane 38.21 A6 e133 

Dahomey; ies Menciericimaraan 23 ee mE GS 
Totaltpere nes iswthern tbe 


J an sl) jal 
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olis.4® In the case of the German colonies, the proportion 


Shenae SOTERA 9 


was greater, sixty- three per « cent of their | foreign commer ce 
in 1912 being y Ww ith Ger ‘many. For the Cameroons this figure 
was ei eighty-two per cent, which was even higher than the 
corresponding percentage for the Belgian Congo.** Only 
*“ ForEIGN TRADE OF THE BritTIsH COLONIES 
(in millions of pounds sterling) 


From To 
Total Umted Total United 
Colony Imports Kingdom Exports Kingdom 
1913-14 Nyasaland ..2....,. 0.2 0.15 0.3 0.2 
PIB aViganda. 2) 292008... 2 iit 0.4 0.6 0.3 
1913-14 “Hast: Africas .... 2. = 2.1 0.9 die 0.7 
1913 Nageria, ~lskk Shee. oy ve 49 7A We 
1913 Gola Coastre...c.,. a0 i, ae 54 3.5 
1913 Sierra, Leone .2./2...< 1.8 ial 17 0.2 
1913 (Geiac) 0st: ene Ree oe iV. A 0.9 0.06 
18.3 11.4 (62%) 178 8.7 (49%) 


Total 36.1, of which 20.1, or 55 per cent, were with the United Kingdom; 
“Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 230-247. 

[For 1919-20 the figures were (The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, pp. 
XVii, XIX); 


From To 
Total United Total Umited 
Colony Imports Kingdom Exports Kingdom 
ENVASHIAIIGS Peis debits: « 19 B 24 A 
LUANG. . HARE dames + «6s 34 16 2.5 1.3 
Hast Africa (Kenya) . 5 i 2 - 
NTS OCTIM dean 108.0 bore Ge ts 12: 10.4 14.7 
(olds Coast | cect. ses 7.9 6. 10.8 49 
Sierra Leone. 2.4.) 6%: Daa 14 21 14 
(GAitlky. \ eee ae eee ae 5 1.2, xi 1.5 eu 
i 55 0 eens Ane eee 29.0 20.6 (71%) 34.2 9.1 (26.6%) | 


Foreign TRADE OF THE GERMAN CoLONIES 
(in millions of marks) 


With 
Colony Total Germany Percentage 
German HasteAirica, .,...tadelias ces «+s 81.7 43.6 53.4 
GarMer OOS spe Std «.als,c01 0/0 Seti «9.28 576 47. 81.73 
Cnet) BiS\6 Gaaeloets Set, GROIEO > 0S) eRe 21.4 10.6 49.69 
160.7 101.2 63. 


“Die Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” 1914, p. xix; Statdstisches Jahrbuch, 
1915, pp. 463-467. 
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to some extent was this situation the result of the indus- 
trial superiority of Britain and Germany. It was and is 
largely inherent in the colonial status itself. That trade 
tends to follow the flag i is the resultant of many forces. 

The Factor of Transportation.—One of these is the ques- 
tion of transportation. The political relations between col- 
ony and metropolis necessitate regular communications and 
these, in turn, facilitate the interchange of commodities. 
The shipping of the Mother Country..tends-to.be predom- 
inant in the oversea possession. In view of British mari- 
time ne primacy, such preponderance was not surprising in 
the case of the British colonies,*® but the corresponding 
situation prevailed also in the Belgian Congo.*® In some 
instances, furthermore, protective legislation and direct or 
indirect_subsidies had established a virtual monopoly for 
ships flying the national flag. This was the case in the 


8 VpssELS ENTERED AND CLEARED IN 1913 


Total British 


Gross Tonnage British East Africa .............. 3,201,939 1,460,916 
Net Tonnage British West Africa ............ poses 8)201,229 5,249,348 


“Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 27, 29. 


*® ToNNAGE OF OcEAN VESSELS ENTERED IN THE BELGIAN Conco IN 1912 
At Banana At Boma At Matadi 


BOIGIAN To) 4s oo ev ste ome ems 155,066 199,781 79,914 
TITS eee rc acter: creer ere 90,175 111,950 56,348 
Brenchs arias actus ntiot orate oks 69,636 68,249 34,584 
CREPE csinla'e so tn ow alt apmaeny 60,768 67,579 31,622 


British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5260, pp. 16, 17. 
[For 1913, the figures were (“Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 257-258) : 


At Banana At Boma At Matadi 


IDEUMAD  Sisitee cis tees Seems earl 153,537 161,939 81,117 
IBTitishh =. alice. ne elon too 68,639 63,886 33,105 
Tench Sainte. weer oon 70,312 69,494 35,102 
German: Se istens een teen Hs 60,748 33,357 
BOreuguese peau we eat ee nam cutie 10, 225 4,526 


On the Congolese ports in general, see ‘bid, pp. 253-260. | 


~~ 
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Portuguese colonial trade.°? Similarly, the German East 


ENE  TRR a pene tet 


Err eee eee : 3 ee ~pepart 
Africa Line received a considerable subsidy from the Gov- 
ernment,°! which strengthened the monopolistic hold of 
German vessels on commerce with the colonies.5? One 


© In 1913, shipping of an aggregate of one million tons entered Angola. 
Of this amount, 710,512 was Portuguese. British Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, No. 5402, p. 8. In Sao Thomé, of the entrances 353,259 
tons were Portuguese, 35,740 British, and 28,298 German. Jbid., No. 5496, 
p. 6. In addition to other protective devices, Portugal granted shipping 
subsidies. Ibid. No. 5418, p. 5. See also “Annuario Colonial da 1916,” 
Deol: 

“W. Ross, “Die Entwicklung der Schiffahrt nach den Deutschen 
Kolonien,” in Weltverkehr, 1914-15, pp. 87-90. 


® MARITIME INTERCOURSE IN 1912 


(in tons) 
Colony Total German 
MC ATTIA TO EN BELO AP 5 Apo ccs) eprisi oso) sie sis eas eee Tee 1,811,107 1,771,997 
REMI CEOUIA as fete oer. oe sis cs 6 ioe. owas she tielete 1,658,230 1,254,250 
BI AATEC UN ede te A siatoesla ois. stereos waieley 571,832 414,731 


Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 460. In the case of the French colonies, 
there was no such predominance of the national shipping. Of 4,864,961 
tons entering the ports of those colonies in West Africa in 1912, only 
1,628,412 were French. Supplement to “Bulletin de l’Office Colonial,” No. 
75, March, 1914. In 1913, the distribution of entering tonnage for ocean 
traffic and coasting trade was as follows (“Statistiques de la Navigation 
dans les Colonies Frangaises,” 1913, pp. 18-19, 22-23, Paris, 1915; for 
Gabun, see also Girault, op. cit., p. 463): 


OCEAN TRAFFIC COASTING TRADE 
nt French Foreign Total French Foreign Total 
Benegal rcrensre tcc sc 1,077,781 | 1,674,795 | 2,752,576 || 132,537 11,691 | 144,228 
French Guinea...........| 199,993 606,855 806,848 64,322 5,828 70,150 
Ivory Coast... t.. | 199,770 S10, GEO met CLOT 207 MP eens tere | epesancns ay 
DAHOMGy Neaivecs <eoce es 232,664 385,530 618,194 28,367 96,728 | 125,095 
Gaba da. Ussireteineot x 112,272 325,907 438,179 || 197,839 | 207,891 | 405,730 

Matador gc tictas elle 1,822,480 | 3,804,043 | 5,626,523 I 423,065 | 322,138 | 745,203 

The total entering tonnage would, therefore, be: 

Colony French Foreign Total 
SEMGGAIG. ofc iececssicins a sees 1,210,318 1,686,486 2,896,804 
French Guinea .........-- 264,315 612,683 876,998 
Tvory Coast .......+----s 199,770 810,956 1,010,726 
Dahomey ......+--+eseeee 261,031 482,258 743,289 
RUT aise ts eve oaks) a. er.01e cate oe ale 310,111 533,798 ’ 843,909 

ET OU wersietoeess Shae CASS 2,245,545 4,126,181 6,371,726 


The number of vessels entering and clearing from ports in the territories 
under the control of the French Ministry of Colonies in the same year 
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ore Cone u jet shies since of sain Seleades 
commercial interdependence oF “colony and — 

“Personal. and N ational” Factors—_Other factors were 
equally, if not more, “Important in establishing these closer 
ties. The personal equation enters largely into business 
relations. It was easier for a Frenchman to do business 
in a French colony than it was for a German and vice 
versa. Apart from all else, difference of language is a 
barrier and, besides, greater confidence is placed in a com- 
patriot than in an alien. Moreover, the public authorities 
and those in charge of transportation and docking facilities 
are prone, at times purposely, but also at other times un- 
consciously, to favor their fellow citizens. No regulation 
or legislation can eliminate this factor of sympathy and 
prejudice, which must enter largely into the question of 
establishing the open door in dependent and backward 
countries. So long as there are distinct and sharply segre- 
gated nations and states, and men are primarily Americans, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans, the full attainment 
of this goal is impossible. Until national prejudices are 
eradicated, and until the State is no longer regarded as 
carrying on trade through its individual members, com- 
merce is bound to follow the flag to a more or less marked 
extent. 


was, together with their tonnage (“Statistiques de la Navigation dans les 
Colonies Frangaises,” 1918, pp. 9-10): 


OCEAN TRAFFIC COASTING TRADE TOTAL 
French Foreign Total French | Foreign Total French Foreign Total 
4102| 8,555|  12,657h 118,161; 16,507/  134,668|} 122,263) 25,062 | 147,325 
8 0417567 | 12,917,288 | 20,958'885 || 8,922'087 | 2,952'120 | 11,874/207 | 16,9637654 | 15,869/408 39,833/068 
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The Commercial. Aspect of the Open..Door—On account 
of these fundamental facts, it is at present impossible to 
establish absolute equality of opportunity in the spheres 
of exploitation, investment, and commerce. In its com- 
mercial aspect, the open door means essentially that all 
individuals, regardless of nationality, should have equal 
opportunities in trade with backward countries. This im- 
plies three things: Mins 
Cs that for reign merchants _and traders should have 
unrestricted access to all dependent and backward “countries 


LETTE ESET OT 


and also the same freedom to. ‘settle there as anyone ‘else 


enjoys; <a that goods of every origin and imported on 
any vessel~should enter the e colony on equal terms; and 
@. that colonial products n may be freely shipped to any 


SE meee AT 


destination without discrimination. 

The first can be secured only incompletely. It was 
notorious before the war that alien merchants were not 
welcomed in the French, Belgian, and Portuguese colonies.** 
Similarly, in the German possessions, the rigidly stratified 
social system and the bureaucratic and militaristic spirit 
kept foreigners away. There was no British trading firm 
in German East Africa and not a single British merchant 
was resident either in Tanga or Dar-es-Salaam.** In the 
British colonies, where there was most freedom of trade, a 
number of foreign merchants were established. But, as a 
general rule, the business of each possession was controlled 


8 J. H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” pp. 87-97. 

4 AF. Calvert, “The German African Empire,” pp. 122, 123. In Ger- 
man West Africa, there were some British firms. In German Southwest 
Africa, according to Mr. Gorges, the administrator of this occupied terri- 
tory, British settlement was distinctly discouraged. 
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by national firms. This is largely inevitable. It does not 
mean, however, that the imports into the colony and the 
exports thence must follow national trade routes. As a 
matter of fact, a very considerable proportion of the output 
from British West Africa went directly to Germany and 
France, and a marked share of the imports of cotton tex- 
tiles into the German and French colonies came directly 
or indirectly from England. The open door in this sense 
can be adequately..secured..by international—agreements, 
provided it should be deemed advisable. 

M eans_of Sewuring This —A decision on this point must 
be conditioned by many factors that are at present in- 
definite. In the first place, the nature of the peace—the 
extent to which"the Germanmenace has been eliminated— 
will determine to what degree German trade can be per- 
mitted to enjoy the same treatment as that of other nations. 
Apart from this, it is a comparatively simple matter to 
amplify the provisions of the Berlin Act of 1885 and to 
make them effective by including export duties within their 
scope and by prohibiting monopolies in exploitation.®® 


% The Treaty of January 24, 1891, ratified February 2, 1892, between the 
United States and the Independent State of the Congo is somewhat more 
explicit than is the Berlin Act. It contains, further, in Article XIII, an 
agreement to arbitrate any differences as to the validity, interpretation, 
application, or enforcement of the provisions of the treaty. [Malloy, 
“Treaties,” pp. 328-333; “Trattati,” Supplemento, pp. 22-28. In the Con- 
vention for a General Act Revising the Berlin and Brussels Acts, signed 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, September 10, 1919, it is provided by Article 
2 that “no differential treatment shall be imposed upon the said mer- 
chandise [belonging to the nationals of the Signatory Powers, and to 
those of States, Members of the League of Nations, which may adhere 
to the present Convention] on importation or exportation, the transit 
remaining free from all duties, taxes or dues, other than those collected 
for services rendered.” The Berlin Act, on the other hand, merely stipu- 
lates that “merchandise imported into these regions shall be exempt from 
all import and transit duties” (Article 4). The more difficult question of 


—~ae 
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The question of extending this free trade area beyond the 
Conventional Basin and of comprising. .within...it. all..of 
Equatorial Africa must also be considered. There can be 
but little doubt as to the advisability of such an extension, 
but an attempt to effect it will probably raise the entire 
question of the open door in dependent countries. This 
may be very awkward for the United States, in view of 
the existing tariff arrangements in force in Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines and the preferential agreement 
with Cuba.°*® 

The Financial Aspect of the Open Door —In addition to 
commercial equality, the full open door further implies that 
all, irrespective of their nationality, shall have equal oppor- 
tunity: 

a.) To_secure contracts for public ' works and to furnish 


EEL 


governmental supplies; 
? To obtain concessions for the development of the 
Sea a cee ei eilleindiaidasiiatnhieibbiiemmnidlll SUT SEPP EREP TTPO, 


MeO ape re PNGORE GF eas eee Rar arene 


country’s resources. 
The first has to-day little actuality in so far as Middle 


Africa is concerned, but in time it will probably become of 
importance.®? The Algeciras Act of 1906 provided that in 


monopolies in exploitation receives the following solution in Article 4 of 
the Convention: “Each State reserves the right to dispose freely of its 
property and to grant concessions for the development of the natural 
resources of the territory, but no regulations on these matters shall admit 
of any differential treatment between the nationals of the Signatory 
Powers and of States, Members of the League of Nations, which may 
adhere to the present Convention.” The provision of the Berlin Act 
(Article 5) was: “No Power that exercises or that shall hereafter exer- 
cise sovereign rights in the above-mentioned regions shall be allowed to 
grant therein a monopoly or favour of any kind in matters of trade.” ] 

[® The territory of the Conventional Basin is left unchanged by the 
Convention of September 10, 1919. For the Cuban Treaty of December 
11, 1902, see Malloy, “Treaties,” pp. 353-357. ] 

BD. Morel, “Africa and the Peace of Europe,” pp. 92-94. 
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Morocco such contracts should be awarded upon the basis 
of public international tender, and this principle was _con- 
firmed by the Franco-German Morocco Treaty of _1911.* 
In applying this method to Middle Africa, great care will 
have to be exercised that the colonial authorities are not 
hampered in their choice of the best mode of executing 
works of public utility,®°® and also that they are able to 
retain full control over them. Even then, there is grave 
danger that these economic rights will be used as a weapon 
of aggression and as a pretext for constant interference. 
They can be made an inexhaustible source of irritating 
diplomatic incidents. This was notoriously Germany’s 
procedure towards France in the case of Morocco.*® The 
only remedy against such abuse is vigilant and constant 
international control on a broad basis, with a permanent 
court for the adjudication of all disputes. Otherwise, a 
system of international tenders is apt to lead to more fric- 
tion than it will allay. 

Privat ssions.—The question of equal opportunity 
for all in securing concessions for the exploitation of Middle 
Africa’s resources likewise bristles with difficulties. The 
- problem would be comparatively simple could it be divorced 


* Act of Algeciras, April 7, 1906, Chapter IV, Articles 105-119 (“Trattati,” 
pp. 1178-1180; Malloy, “Treaties,” pp. 2178-2180). Franco-German Mo- 
rocco Agreement, November 4, 1911, Article VI (Debidour, “Histoire 
Diplomatique de |l’Europe, 1904-1916,” p. 333). On the significance of 
these clauses and on the Franco-German Consortium of 1909, see A. 
Tardieu, “Le Mystére d’Agadir,” Chapters I and II, and pp. 483-487, 508- 
517, 565-576. 

For instance, in Nigeria, it was found that railways were built most 
expeditiously and cheaply by the Director of Public Works and Railways 
of the Colony. A. B. Keith, “West Africa,” pp. 238-242. 


“A. Tardieu, op. cit.; Louis Maurice, “La Politique Marocaine de 
V’Allemagne.” 
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from its overshadowing political features. Indeed, the ques- 
tion is not primarily economic. The assumption that there 
was an active competition between the capitalists of differ- 
ent states for investment in backward countries is gross 
misrepresentation of the real facts. In the case of China, 
it was notorious that foreign loans frequently had political 
purposes, either aggressive or defensive.*' It is also estab- 
lished that the Bagdad Railway was preéminently an im- 
perialistic scheme and that German capital was not seeking 
an investment outlet there. In fact, one of Germany’s bit- 
terest complaints against England and France was that 
they would not codperate in supplying the funds with which 
to carry out this enterprise.*? Capital is proverbially timid 
and needs considerable cajoling and coaxing before. it can be 
induced to venture into such a speculative field as Mid- 
dle Africa. The important concession held by American 
interests in the Belgian Congo has never been extensively 
used. It took a number of years before Mr. Robert 
Williams could secure the funds with which to start the 
railway from Lobito Bay in Portuguese Angola to the 
Katanga mining district in the Belgian Congo.” Yet this 
is the most promising of the railroad enterprises under way 
in Africa. Germany’s chagrin, when Mr. Williams secured 
this concession in 1902 without the knowledge of the Brit- 


*§ K. Hornbeck, “Contemporary Politics in the Far East,” pp. 392-395. 

® See also the statements of the German Foreign Secretary, Kiderlen- 
Waechter, and of Dr. Helfferich. G. Bourdon, “The German Enigma,” 
pp. 50, 51, 220, 221, London, 1914. See also the statement of Von Gwin- 
ner of the Deutsche Bank to Sir William Ramsay. The New Europe, 
No. 72 (February 28, 1918), p. 223. 

® Robert Williams, “The Milestones of African Civilization,” in United 
Empire Magazine, July, 1917, pp. 446-457. 
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ish Government, was not because a valuable economic 
prize had escaped her, but proceeded from the fact that 
this railroad would have enabled her to dominate the Bel- 
gian and Portuguese colonies. In the past, there has been 
constant dread on the part of the weaker colonizing Powers 
that foreign investments would lead to the loss of their 
possessions.*! The problem in its present form would dis- 


* Vet a number of the most important enterprises, such as this railroad 
and the chief company interested in the Katanga copper belt, were inter- 
national in character. The Tanganyika Concessions Limited, a British 
corporation, owns 2,700,000 shares of the Benguella Railway Company, 
98,000 shares of the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga, and 557,264 shares 
of the Rhodesia-Katanga Junction Railway and Mineral Company. This 
represented respectively ninety per cent and seventy per cent of the 
outstanding stock of these railways. An affiliated British corporation, the 
Zambezia Exploring Company, likewise held 11,000 Union Miniére shares 
and a large block of debentures of the Benguella Railway. It is quite 
true, as Mr. Robert Williams, the managing director of these two British 
companies, stated, that “neither the British Government of past days 
nor British banks would assist to finance any enterprise with the slightest 
commercial flavour about it, even though it might become of vital value 
to the Empire if successfully handled.” German policy was just the 
reverse. Yet even in the British case, such purely private enterprises 
were bound to have their reflex action on policy. It is generally accepted 
that in 1898 Great Britain and Germany concluded a treaty for the 
eventual partition of Portugal’s African colonies in ease that country 
decided to dispose of them [see supra, pp. 46-48]. Since then, British 
capital has become heavily interested in the Benguella Railway Com- 
pany and in the Nvassa Chartered Company of Northern Mozambique. In 
’ 1913, Sir Harry H. Johnston stated that “since 1898 various forms of 
British enterprise have become so established in Angola and Northern 
Mozambique that the effect of the 1898 agreement is considerably modi- 
fied. Supposing that anything so improbable were to occur as the com- 
plete breaking-up of Portugal, it would be difficult now for the British 
Government to hand over Angola and Mozambique to the Germans, at 
least without making some reservations on behalf of very large invest- 
ments of British money.” Tt should be noted in this connection that, 
in the spring of 1914, the German banks secured control of the British 
Nyassa Consolidated Company. At this time also there were persistent 
rumors that the Anglo-German African Settlement of 1914 [see supra 
pp. 46-48] gave Germany control of the Benguella Railway. Mr. Robert 
Williams has, however, made the following explicit statement: “Her 
banks offered to finance our Benguella Railway to completion on condi- 
tion that they got full control of that railway—an offer which I may tell 
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appear if the boundary lines of Africa were definitely deter- 
mined and fully guaranteed internationally. Until Africa 
is secured from competing territorial ambitions, it would 
be unwise to oblige any state to open its colonies to 
economic penetration aimed at detaching them. Fears of 
such nature kept Portugal and Belgium from welcoming 
German capital in the past. There is no doubt that with 
restoration of the German tropical possessions there would 
be less opportunity for the investment of German funds 
in the Belgian and Portuguese colonies than if Germany 
should cease to be an African power. The crux of the prob- 
lem is to eliminate the political motive. That effected, the 
difficulty will not consist in giving equal opportunities to 
private capital of all nations, but in attracting it at all. 
This will be especially the case if the native is adequately 
protected from exploitation by effective labor laws.®> As 
the railroads in Middle Africa will presumably continue to 


you was at once refused, although the bribe was immense.”—Addresses 
of Mr. Robert Williams before the Colonial Institute, May 8, 1917, and 
at the general meetings of the Tanganyika Concessions and Zambezia 
Exploring Company, December 12, 1917. The first address is printed in 
the United Empire Magazine, July, 1917. See also Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
“Common Sense in Foreign Policy,” pp. 76-80, London, 1913; H. A. Gib- 
bons, “The New Map of Africa,” p. 262 n; L’ Afrique Francaise, 1913, pp. 
317-319; ibid., June and July, 1915, Supplement, pp. 127-130; Pierre Alype, 
“Ta, Provocation Allemande aux Colonies.” In his famous memorandum 
(ed. and tr. Munroe Smith, in International Conciliation, No. 127, June, 
1918, p. 63), Prince Lichnowsky made a very interesting statement about 
this phase of the Anglo-German African agreement of 1914. It reads: 
“The sincerity of the British government in its effort to respect our rights 
was proved by the fact that, even before the treaty was completed or 
signed, English entrepreneurs who wished to invest capital in the districts 
assigned to us under the new treaty, and who desired British support for 
their undertaking, were referred by Sir Edward Grey to us, with the 
information that the enterprise in question belonged in our sphere of 
interest.” 
® See infra, pp. 252-255. 


a 
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be in the main governmental undertakings, private capital 
and enterprise will be largely restricted to developing the 
mineral and agricultural resources. Such capitalistic ex- 
ploitation cannot be wholly eliminated, but it should be 
carefully controlled. It is generally admitted that interna- 
tional agreements regarding the treatment of labor are 
essential. It will be exceedingly difficult to formulate them, 
largely because the international and local phases of the 
problem are intertwined.**® But it will be even more dif- 
ficult to provide for equal opportunities to all in securing 
concessions, granted that Middle Africa will be in such a 
stable state after the war that no political dangers are in- 
volved in the measure. 


* See above, Note 55, 


CHAPTER II 


MIDDLE AFRICA AS A SOURCE OF AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES 


1. The Africa of Ivory and Rubber 


Comparative Commercial Importance_of Middle Africa. 


—The illusion created by Africa’s vast bulk has established 
a false idea of the volume of Middle Africa’s foreign trade. 
In point of fact, this commerce was relatively, if not_abso- 
lutely, insignificant, amounting in 1913 to approximately 
350 million dollars. This sum would be somewhat reduced 
could the duplication resulting from intercolonial trade be 
accurately eliminated. Taking the statistics as they are, 
this total may be advantageously compared with the foreign 
trade of Cuba in 1913, amounting to 308 million dollars,’ 
and with that of Egypt in the same year, aggregating 298 
millions.2 Then, again, the imports and exports of Brazil, 
in very many respects a similar area, were in 1913 almost 
twice as large, amounting to 660 million dollars.* Looking 
at the question from another standpoint, we find that the 
trade of the United Kingdom of Great Britain with this 
region in 1913 was only 107 million dollars out of her 
aggregate foreign commerce of 7,018 millions.* The corre- 


sponding figures for Germany_in the same year were 76 _mil- 


1The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915, p. 821. 
2 Ibid., pp. 259, 260. 
® Ibid., p. 753. 
*Ibid., pp. 75-77. 
111 
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lions and 5,216 millions.® In both cases, the share was 
roughly one and a half per cent. Even less important, natu- 
rally, was the trade of these two countries with their own 

African colonies. In the case of Germany, it was one-third 
of one per cent of her foreign commerce, while it amounted 
to one per cent for the United Kingdom. Essentially the 
same situation prevailed as regards France and Belgium. 
Except in the case of Portugal, where the cocoa islands con- 
tributed largely, the trade with Middle Africa played a very 
minor part in the economy of the colonizing Powers.*° The 
purely commercial value of these possessions was still fur- 
ther lessened by the fact that, as a general rule, annual 
grants-in-aid had to be made for improvements and to 
cover deficits.’ Moreover, entirely apart from these condi- 
tions, and with the exception of cocoa, palm oil, palm 
kernels, and groundnuts, Middle Africa does not yield any 
single product in such quantities as to fill an important 
role in the economic system of the world. In practically 
every other instance, be it rubber, sisal, copra, cotton, or 
coffee, her contribution is but an insignificant fraction of 
the total supply. 

V The Part Played by Ivory and. Rubber—When, some 
thirty years ago, the European peoples began to pene- 
trate the center of Africa, the chief commodities desired 

* Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 253, 254. 

“The reéxports of colonial goods from Portugal in 1912 amounted to 
nearly 16 million dollars, while Portugal’s total foreign trade, exclusive 
of this amount, was only 123 millions. British Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, No. 5265, p. 3; The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915, p. 1238; 


George Young, “Portugal Old and Young: An Historical Study,” pp. 
830, 331, Oxford, 1917. 


‘ For the Portuguese deficits, see ¢bid., p. 317; British Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 5497, p. 6. 
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from what was then believed to be an inexhaustible 
new “EH] Dorado” were ivory and rubber. These resources 
were most ruthlessly plundered. The elephant herds were 
decimated; and, as a result, though still exported in appre- 
ciable quantities,® ivory is destined to play an ever less im- 
portant part in African economic life. Rubber has main- 
tained itself longer. Not only was this product the chief 


source of wealth in the early history of the Middle African 
colonies, but until the very outbreak of the war, it formed 
iheamiasiwal export of newly all of these Pomcaione With 
the xception of those attached to the British Empire. This 


was true of Portuguese Angola, of French Equatorial Africa, 
Guinea, and the Ivory Coast, of the German colonies as an 


* British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5249 (French Equatorial 
Africa), p. 4; No. 5494 (do.), pp. 6, 7; No. 5260 (Belgian Congo), p. 19; 
No. 5493 (do.), passim; “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 
1915, pp. 129, 133; Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 465-468. The 
value of the ivory exported from the Belgian Congo in 1910, 1911, and 
1912 was 9,361,000, 9,237,000, and 9,358,000 frances respectively (“Annuaire 
Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge,” 1913, p. 521). [In 1915 
and 1916, these figures had fallen to 4,588,798 and 7,929,196 francs re- 
spectively. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1919, p. 700. In 1917-18, the 
tonnage exported was 182; in 1918-19, 125. Ibid., 1920, p. 695. In 1920 it 
rose to 336 tons, valued at 35,860,093 frances. Ibid., 1922, p. 716. See also 
“Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 267-268, 274-275.] According to Bruel 
(“L’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” p. 364), the average exports from 
French Equatorial Africa in 1896-1910 were as follows: 


Tons Francs 
1806 VO00 Maes. cewek: ae eras die coyas ose 107 1,945,000 
HOOUSHOOD “hunitterecautieie ie suis auereusvenawee 174 3,529,000 , 
TOGGEL SLD pave fesetteecle tue ohrtans worore.ole 160 3,192,000 


In 1910-11, 143 tons, valued at 3,067,000 francs, were exported, ivory 
constituting 20.5 per cent of the total exports. 

[The value of the ivory exported from Tanganyika Territory (the former 
German East Africa) in 1918-19 was £11,000, and from Uganda, £37,918, 
as compared with £43,770 in the preceding year. The Statesman’s Year- 
Book, 1920, pp. 181, 183. For 1919-20 the figures were £18,254 and £61,452 
respectively. Ibid., 1922, pp. 188, 190. For the statistics of 1905-11, see 
“Handbook of German East Africa,” p. 246.] 
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ageregate, and of the Belgian Congo.® Of the total exports 


from the last possession in 1910, seventy-seven per cent were 
rubber; in 1911, sixty-four per cent, and in 1912, fifty-eight 
per cent.1° The total exports of rubber from Middle 
Africa in 1913 were roughly 15,600 tons out of a world pro- 
duction of 108,000 tons. The great bulk of African rub- 
ber was obtained from the wild vines and trees. The indus- 


try was in a markedly deglining state, partly because the 
wild_supply had been greatly diminished, but mainly _be- 


°A. W. Bloem, “Die Kautschukkrisis,’ in Weltverkehr, 1914-15, pp. 
57, 58. 

British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5260, pp. 5, 19. In 
1911, rubber constituted sixty-two per cent of the exports of French 
Equatorial Africa, zbid., No. 5249, p. 2; G. Bruel, op. cit., pp. 462, 361-364. 
[For the output from 1887 to 1916, see “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 
263-264, and cf. ibed., pp. 274-275. ] 


4 APPROXIMATE Exports oF RUBBER IN 1913, IN Tons 


French, Colonies a3 het eee eee 4,500 
German 7Golonitetaaaeaeenaibeutenteee nin 4,200 
Belgian Colonies) -.d8 sd sonics styioe is 3,500 
Portuguese, Colonies armies selene 2,200 
British: Colonies: mentee rome net 1,200 

HLOtALER .. PP TOR... n keh eee ark 15,600 


The exports from the French colonies in this year were divided as fol- 
lows (“Renseignements Généraux sur le Commerce des Colonies Fran- 
caises,” 1914-1917, p. 20): 


Colony "Tons 
Senegalese POTN he a Pe Rees coe ee 90 
Upper Senegal and Niger ................ 83 
Hrench> Gumea ere ance c.cc cca Mice 1,456 
Lvory- > Coastlemacnse seek es SRR as Me 961 
Gabun . vs,..cveetasnah wenn eats amen eee 228 
Middle Congo and Ubangi-Shari-Chad ileeatig 

"Dotal ‘c-cd teusemroussie is ate ee 4,535 


[In 1918-19, 1,635 tons were exported from the Belgian Congo, and in 
1920, 1,122 tons, valued at 5,396,397 francs, as compared with 2,600 tons in 
1917-18. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, p. 695; 1922, p. 716. The value 
of the exports in 1918-19 from the Tanganyika Territory, Uganda, and the 
Gold hh was £134,785, and from the Ivory Coast, £49,825. Ibid., pp. 181, 
183, 883. 
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cause of the competition of plantation rubber that was 
being produced on a rapidly expanding scale in the Malay 
States and in Ceylon and, to a less extent, in the Dutch 
East Indies. 

Competition of Eastern Plantation Rubber.—The rise 
of this British industry is one of the most important eco- 
nomic facts of the twentieth century, whose significance has 
been largely overlooked. In 1906, the total production of 
rubber in the world was 66,000 tons, of which the Eastern 
plantations furnished only 531. By 1911, the output of the 
latter had reached 14,000 tons; by 1913, 47,000 tons; and 
by 1915, 108,000 tons out of a total world production of 
159,000. The value of the world output in 1915 was 215 
million dollars, of which 155 was the share of the Eastern 
plantations.’? Before this development had taken place, 
the great bulk of the rubber consumed had come, primarily, 
from the forests of Brazil and, secondarily, from those of 


* RUBBER PRODUCTION 


(in tons) 
Eastern Other 
Plantations Brazil Countries Total 
LOOG: . Severe: 531 36,000 29,500 66,031 
OTe 13,973 37,730 23,000 74,703 
OAS Sa steer Retin 6 28,518 42,410 28,000 98,928 
JEN is os aps Sia ae 47,302 39,370 21,500 108,172 
Te oak eae nce 71,959 37,000 12,000 120,959 


Washington Daily and Consular Trade Reports, 1917, No. 292, p. 
1013. While the production elsewhere remained stationary, that in the 
Eastern plantations increased rapidly, being in 1915, 107,867 tons; in 
1916, 152,650; in 1917, 204,348. Of the shipments in 1917, 176,692 tons 
came from the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, and 
Ceylon. On account of the accumulation of stocks and the ensuing fall 
in price due to this growing output and the scarcity of shipping, the 
British Rubber Growers’ Association took steps in 1918 to restrict pro- 
duction to eighty per cent of the 1917 crop. W. H. Dickerson, “An 
Economic Study of the Rubber Industry”; New York Tribune, April 
20, 1918. 
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Africa. Under the Leopoldian régime the rubber vines of 
the Congo were most improvidently hacked to pieces, with 
the result that this source of wealth has been greatly dimin- 
ished.1® There are still wild rubber 
in the Belgian Congo, in F rench Equatorial and West 
Africa,.and_in the Cameroons. But its cost of collection 
is so high that it cannot successfully compete with the out- 
put from the Eastern plantations. For some time it had 
been perceived that this source of wealth would ultimately 
run dry; and accordingly, in 1899, King Leopold compelled 
the natives to plant rubber trees. A very large number, 
between twenty and thirty millions according to some esti- 
mates, were set out in the Congo, but the scheme was a dis- 
tinct failure’* Similar plantations had been undertaken 
by the Portuguese in Angola and by the Germans in the 
Cameroons !* and in East Africa. In the latter colony nine- 
teen million trees had been planted, of which one half were 
ready for tapping in 1913.1° The industry both here and on 
the West Coast was largely in this experimental state when 
the price of rubber broke badly and a severe crisis occurred 


in Africa. 


“Thirty years ago the forests of the Congo were thick with mature 
Landolphia vines. This species of rubber is of slow growth and probably 
many of the vines were over a hundred years old. Scientifically tapped, 
these vines would continue to-day to yield rubber in fairly large quan- 
tities. But nature was ruthlessly plundered. John H. Harris, “Dawn in 
Darkest Africa,” pp. vii, 204-208. [For the various sources of rubber in 
this region, see “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 173-183.] 

“J. H. Harris, op. cit., pp. 207, 216, 243-245. 

* A. F. Calvert, “The Cameroons,” pp. 26-30. 

* British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5441, pp. 25ff.; A. F. 
Calvert, “The German African Empire,” pp. 142-161; John H. "Haitié 
“Germany’s Lost Colonial Empire,” pp. 46, 47. In 1912, 1,017 metric tuts 
of plantation rubber, valued at £362,012, were exported from German East 
Africa [see further “Handbook of German East Africa,” pp. 234-235]. 
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The Rubber Crisis of 1912-13.—As a result of the rap- 
idly increasing output of the Malay States and Ceylon, the 
price of rubber declined precipitately; and in 1912 and 
1913 a serious situation developed in all the Middle Afri- 
can colonies ** except those of Great Britain, which, fortu- 
nately for themselves, had never extensively engaged in 
this industry. African rubber could not be sold at the same 
price as that of the East. With the growing scarcity of 
wild rubber in Africa and the fall in price, it no longer paid 
the natives to gather it. The cost of producing plantation 
rubber varied greatly in the different colonies, but in gen- 
Seren ions of at ot tha mat late: 
tions.** Apart from the fact that the East is favored by 
cheaper land transport, the fundamental fact is that the 
African native cannot compete with the more intelligent 
and industrious labor of the East, just as the latter cannot 
in other spheres rival the skilled labor and machinery of 
Western civilization. 

Future of the Industry.—As the output of the Eastern 
plantations is steadily increasing, the African rubber in- 
dustry seems destined to sudden or gradual extinction. 
Some relatively small quantities of wild rubber will prob- 
ably continue to be exported, since it serves certain purposes 
for which the plantation product is not adapted.’® It is 


“ Governor-General Merlin, “La Crise du Caoutchouc,” in L’Afrique 
Frangaise, 1913, pp. 420 ff.; Edouard Payen, “La Crise du Caoutchouc,” 
ibid., 1914, pp. 58 ff. 

* Calvert, op. cit., pp. 144, 306; A. W. Bloem, loc. cit.; Alfred Wiggles- 
worth, “Thirty Years of German Rule in East Africa,” in Contemporary 
Review, April, 1916, p. 481. 

% J.C. Willis, “Rubber,” in F..W. Oliver, “The Exploitation of Plants,” 
p. 73, London, 1917. The relative outputs, in tons, of plantation and wild 
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difficult to see, however, how the incipient African planta- 
tion industry, based, as it was, in the German and Belgian 
colonies on hired labor and European supervision, can ever 
effectively emerge from the experimental stage in which it 
existed at the outbreak of the war. This system of capital- 
istic exploitation has never worked successfully in Africa. 
Native hired labor, just because it is unwilling, is inefficient 
and costly. Apparently, the most promising experiment is 
that in British West Africa, where the natives some years 
ago started on a small scale individual and communal rub- 
ber_plantations under the guidance of government ad government advis- 
ers.”° But the success of this system even in Nigeria and 
on the Gold Coast seems to be very problematical,?! and 
it is doubtful if its establishment elsewhere is feasible and 
also if it would reduce the cost of production to the level 
of that of the Eastern plantations. In the future, rubber 
will, in all probability, play a more and more insignificant 


rubber in 1909-18, together with the principal consumers, were as follows 
(The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1919, p. xxi): 


OUTPUT CONSUMERS 
- United United 

Plantation Wild States Kingdom Others 
1909-see seeds 4,000 66,000 31,000 15,000 24,000 
VIO Ce 8,000 62,000 32,000 20,000 18,000 
Oe be eae aie 14,000 “61,000 29,000 17,000 29,000 
rab ape ey PGA 29,000 70,000 50,000 19,000 30,000 
NTE oe ot oe 48,000 61,000 50,000 25,000 34-000 
SOTA e Te aa 71,000 49,000 61,000 19,000 40,000 
LOLS. coe Se 108,000 51,000 97.000 15,000 47,000 
1GiGe cs A Ny, 153,000 49.000 116,000 27,000° 59,000 
TBE aol My hath 204,000 53,000 ‘175,000 26,000 56,000 
GIS eA eRe Ae. 240,000 50,000 187,000 24.000 27.000 


® John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” p. 242; A. B. Keith, “ 
Africa,” pp. 251, 252. res be 

“The production of rubber in Nigeria and the Gold Coast declined 
greatly from 1899 to 1913. “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 


1915, p. 867. See also Cuthbert Christy, “The African Rubber Industry and 
Funtumia Elastica.” 
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part. The consequence must be that many of the colonies, 
practically all except the British, will have to change so 
fundamentally as almost to begin their economic life anew. 
They will not be able to prosper unless they diversify their 
products and restrict as much as possible the capitalistic 
system of exploitation. Apart from mineral resources, the 
most important and valuable products of Middle Africa 
are and for some time will continue to be vegetable fats 
and cocoa. It is fortunate also for a sound development of 
African civilization that these commodities have hitherto 
been by far most successfully produced by native industry, 
without the direct intervention of outside capital, manage- 
ment, or control. 


2.1 Vegetable Fats 


Palm Oil.—For some time before the war there was a 
general and growing scarcity of animal fats, which was 
mainly manifest in Northern Europe. The Germans were 
already speaking of a “Fetthunger.” This deficiency was 


being met by a constantly expanding production of oil from 
various seeds (linseed, cottonseed, rapeseed, sesame), nuts 


(coconuts, palm kernels, groundnuts), and beans (castor- 
oil, soya).°? One of the most valuable sources of vegetable 


Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1909, p. 357; 1913, p. 206; 1914, 
p. 458; 1915, p. 470; 1917, p. 57; Report of Committee on Edible and 
Oil-producing Nuts and Seeds, Cd. 8247, 8248 (1916) ; Erwin W. Thomp- 
son, “Cottonseed Products and Their Competitors in Northern Europe,” 
Part I (Cake and Meal), Part II (Edible Oils), Department of Com- 
merce, Special Agents’ Series, Nos. 84 and 89, Washington, 1914; Sir A. D. 
Steel-Maitland, “Oils and Fats in the British Empire,” in A. P. Newton, 
“The Staple Trades of the Empire,” pp. 9-31, London, 1917; R. E. Den- 
nett, “British and German Trade in Nigeria,” in United Empire Magazine, 
December, 1914; A. F. Calvert, “The German African Empire,” pp. 234 ffi 
J. H. Harris, “Germany’s Lost Colonial Empire,” pp. 39ff.; A. H. Mil- 
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fat is the African oil palm—Elaeis Guineensis—which 
grows wild in extensive sections of West Africa, both in the 
coastal regions and for a very considerable distance inland. 
From the fruit of this tree is produced an oil, the palm oil 
of commerce, which was in great demand for various pur- 
poses. It was largely used in the. manufacture of soaps, 
candles, lubricants, and metal polishes, and also to prevent 
oxidization in the manufacture of tin plates. Furthermore, 
it yields a considerable percentage o lycerine, which enters 
prominently into the preparation gf explosives.?? To a very 


much less extent this oll was made available for edible pur- 
poses, as an ingredient of the substitutes for natural butter 


known generally as margarine and oleomargarine. This 
relatively important industry was entirely native in char- 


acter. It centered in British Nigeria and the bulk of the 

output—roughly three quarters—was shipped to §he United 
1 2 

Kingdom,”* 


Palm Kernels —While the palm oil derived from the peri- 
carp, or fleshy covering, of the nut is of considerable value, 


bourne, “Palm Kernels from West Africa,” in Journal of the African 
Society, January, 1916; Paul Leutwein, “Siedelungs- und Plantagenkolo- 
nien,” in Weltverkehr, 1914-15, pp. 205, 206; Reports of Consul-General 
Skinner and Consul Hathaway in Washington Daily and Consular Trade 
Reports, 1916, Nos. 169 and 174; John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” 
pp. 225 ff. See also the Imperial Institute monograph of Wyndham R. 
Dunstan on “Oil Seeds and Feeding Cakes,” Cd. 7260 (1914); A. Chevalier, 
“Documents sur le Palmier & |’Huile,” Paris, 1910; Henri Jumelle, “Plantes 
Oléagineuses” (2d ed.), pp. 42-64, Paris, 1914. 

22Tn the oils made from the unfermented fruit, known as Lagos and soft 
oils, the proportion of glycerine is from seven to ten per cent. During 
the war the exports of all oils and fats from the British Empire were 
carefully controlled. In some cases, arrangements were made with foreign 
countries to which exports of palm oil were licensed, by which they sent 
to Great Britain an equivalent percentage of glycerine in return. Steel- 
Maitland, op. cit., p. 26. ‘ 

* The exports from Nigeria in 1913 amounted to 83,089 tons, valued at 


a 
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the kernels of the nuts themselves are even more important 
commercially. Before the war, these palm kernels were 
shipped in large quantities from West Africa to Europe. In 
round numbers, the total exports in 1913 were 335,000 tons, 
of an approximate value of 28 million dollars.?° 

This industry, likewise, had attained its greatest develop- 
£1,854,384. “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, p. 145. 
French West Africa produced to the value of about 10 million francs in 


1912, but in all the other colonies the amounts were quite insignificant. 
A. Girault, “The Colonial Tariff Policy of France,” p. 229. 


> Hixports OF PauM KERNELS IN 1912 


IBritigiv W cabuAlrienenen sees. cosas 5 £3,802,472 
PEEHCH WESt, LATTICE Neots c viv vce tt clos s bios 680,618 
German, Colonies ¢ 82.050. cnketes ee es « 389,278 
Belgian Wongo wesw oc ce mbin ew e se 110,835 

£4,983 203 


Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1914, pp. 458, 459. Calvert, op. cit., 
p. 243. This table is not absolutely complete, as it does not include the 
exports from Angola, the French Congo, and Liberia. In 19138, 4,500 tons, 
of an approximate value of £70,000, were exported from Angola. French 
Equatorial Africa exported 366 tons in 1912 and 575 tons in 1913. British 
Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5529, p. 6; No. 5494, pp. 6, 7. In 
1913, Germany imported from Liberia 1,952 tons. Statistisches Jahrbuch, 
1915, p. 184. In 1913, the exports from British West Africa were as follows: 


Value 

Tons Thousands of Pounds 
Pali Mercia dacs + >see o- 234,208 4,199 
Palio ieeeeres «oss os" viacke 88,997 1,977 
Palm-kernel oil ............- 3,857 129 
Palm-kernel cake ........... 5,412 31 
Totaly <tesdtiset yews aura 2 332,474 6,336 


The total trade in palm kernels for this year amounted to over 
£5,000,000, or more than half the exports of West Africa, by far the 
greater part of which came from the British possessions (Cd. 8247, p. 5; 
cf. also “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 145, 149, 153, 
155, according to which the exports of palm kernels—including shells, 
cake, and kernel oil—from British West Africa in 1913 amounted to 
244,127 tons, valued at £4,361,156). 

The output of palm kernels and oil from French West Africa in the 
years 1915-18 was as follows (L’ Afrique Francaise, July-August, 1918, p. 158) : 
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Ver wn Vol ty weld Rea 
ment in British West paar primarily in Nigeria and 


secondarily in Sierra Leone. The British colonies con- 
ape aarp a nt a a a re ED eee ee 

tributed about three quarters of the total supply, 244,000 

Rene een eee eee en 


Palm Kernels Palm Oil 
(Tons) (Tons) 
OLB Sees aa eteietcientesersiaeers 15,000 13,500 
LO1G SRE ea cantare 15,000 14,500 
VOU fad Suk vsrstcseie whe aralesheieisiele 20,000 25,000 


Both products were bought by the State and mainly went to Great 
Britain, whereas in 1913 three quarters of the output from British West 
Africa had been sent to Germany to be milled. 

The output in tons of kernels and oil from the French African colonies 
in 1913 was as follows (“Renseignements Généraux sur le Commerce des 
Colonies Frangaises,” 1914-1917, p. 19). 


Colony Kernels Oul 

Seneraliancoecc cet es sce: se ome secre 1,901 eee 
Gilincatere nee < wonine chee cher cig te tae 5,172 164 
TyOry,  COaSt sc ccc ceed erettele’s aaeie'as 6,949 6,015 
AN OMe Va wccrqarsysless tects wines tas uae 26,372 7,971 
Gabune ccc coer ic oseeen wameeeeas ante 575 119 
Middle Congo and Ubangi-Shari-Chad .... 21 

ME Otal eerie toe coe beeie ety ose ore 40,969 14,290 


The following figures for Dahomey for 1908-12 are also of interest in 
this connection (“Statistique du Commerce des Colonies Frangaises,” 1913, 
I, 1, p. 515, Paris, 1915): 


KERNELS OIL 
_., Value Value 
Tons Mullions of Francs Tons Millions of Francs 

LEO eps ees oe 23,000 5.6 9,500 46 
OOO Mercmce ferent 33,000 8.1 15,016 6.5 
THON) e.g Salat 34,783 9.979 14,628 64 
LOTTA hae 39,346 13.9 15,252 8. 

LOLS rts areas 37,295 14, 11,916 64 


The value (in francs) of the exports of palm kernels and palm oil from 
the Belgian Congo in 1910-12 was (“Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique 
et du Congo Belge,” 1913, p. 521): 


Palm Kernels Palm Oil Total 
LOL QMAR fe conte 3,101,000 2,916,000 6,017,000 
LOL SRR oe. ae 3,504,000 2,032,000 5,536,000 
ROT IAI ls eae 2 206,000 1,380,000 4,586,000 
Otaliacernt. 9,811,000 6,328,000 16,189,000 


[For the output during the years 1887-1916, see “Manual of Belgian 
Congo,” pp. 265-266. The values of these exports from part of West 
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tons out of 335,000.2° The great bulk of these kernels, al- 
most the exact equivalent gf the total British production, 
was shipped to Germany/ There the kernels were treated 
in the mills and yielded two products in somewhat unequal 
halves, palm-kernel oil and palm-kernel cake and meal.?7 
The latter was highly esteemed as a fodder, especially for 
milch-cattle. Part of the oil was exported, but the re- 
mainder was used for industrial purposes and also in the 


manufacture of margarine.*® 


Africa in 1918 and 1919 were (The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, pp. 241, 
245, 883; 1921, pp. 245, 249, 899): 


Palm Kernels Palm Oil 
Colony 1918 1919 1918 1919 
BNE OPIS Setosy ns c oye» Mas £3,226 306 £4,947 955 £2,610,448  £4,245,893 
GelaGonst ia... .. 9,799 253,248 24.770 140,163 
Ivory Coast .......... 115,102 420,701 183,044 408,650 
Phones... 487569 1,807,540 547619 810,419 


For 1920 the respective figures were: Nigeria, £5,717,981 and £4,677,445; 
Gold Coast, £222,468 and £114,084; Ivory Coast, £449,558 and £720,935 
(ibid., 1922, pp. 254, 258, 921). The exports from the Belgian Congo were, 
in tons (ibid., 1920, p. 695; 1921, p. 702; 1922, p. 716): 


Palm Kernels Palm Oil 
NOTE fame tocar oe en seers tenia eee a Sota tao je 34,988 5,394 
TOTRIN P Ae 2 eee a re mers ae 31,362 5,126 
NOVQME eo tak de ccc tende neues 34,350 6,404 
TOD Rhee 2 Wis ee tire a rttoncce kes vance 39,457 7,624 


In 1917 the values of the respective outputs in Sierra Leone were £842,508 
and £62,375; in 1919, £1,191,607 and £115,515; and in 1920, £1,401,676 and 
£123,207 (ibid., 1920, p. 247; 1921, p. 251; 1922, p. 261). 

In 1917 the value of the exports of kernels from Eritrea was £43,580, 
and in 1919, £64,000 (ibid., 1920, p. 1006; 1922, p. 1049) and from Uganda 
in 1919-20, £57,868 (ibid., 1921, p. 185).] 

* British, 244,000; French, 52,000; and German, Belgian, Portuguese, and 
Liberian together about 39,000 tons. The total output of kernels and 
oils from German West Africa in 1912 was 34,015 tons with a value of 
£532,000 (Cd. 8247, p. 6). 

*Tn 1913, Germany imported 236,000 tons, valued at 104 million marks, 
of which 206,000 tons, valued at 91 million marks, came from British West 
Africa. Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 184. The 261,408 tons imported 
in 1912 yielded 117,364 tons of oil and 138,816 tons of fodder. Thompson, 
op. cit., No. 84, pp. 10, 11. 

*The total quantity of margarine made in Germany was 250,000 tons; 
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The Proposed Export Puy ot ero in outbreak of 

the war in 1914 created a serious condition in British West 
Africa, as it deprived these colonies of their German market. 
Although the English farmer used large quantities of lin- 

seed and cottonseed cake as fodder,?® he had no experience lactis 
with palm-kernel meal or cake and could not be counted 
upon to purchase it. Besides, the British ml re no mn 
adapted to preparing the palm kernels. There were in*We> 
Great Britain facilities for crushing onty about 60,000 out 

of the 250,000 tons that needed a market. On the other 
hand, as a result of the general economic dislocation pro- 
duced by the war, there set in gradually an increasing de- 
mand for the oil for edible purposes. The manufacturers 

were naturally timid about erecting mills especially adapted 

to crushing or dissolving palm kernels, unless they had some 
assurance that the industry would not revert to Germany 
immediately upon the conclusion of peace. Their fears were 
based upon the fact that in Germany an eager market was 
already established for this fodder, as a consequence of 
years of campaigning and education, while in Great Britain 

a demand had to be created gradually. In order to meet 

this obvious difficulty, the British Government in 1916 pro- 
posed to establish an export levy of not less than £2 per 
ton_on all palm kernels shipped from Africa to any place 
butte Usted Kinglom Ts Cuty-Was To remain in 
effect for five years after the conclusion of the war, but 


in the Netherlands, 130,000; and in the United Kingdom, 100,000. Ger- 
many used but 25,000 tons of palm-kernel oil in the production of mar- 
garine. All told, of the 125,000 tons of palm-kernel oil manufactured, only 
40,000 were made edible. Thompson, op. cit., No. 89, pp. 7, 23. 

* Tbid., No. 84, pp. 49, 50. 
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was to be remitted on all kernels shipped to or crushed in 
any part of the British Empire.*® This plan aroused vehe- 
ment opposition in England, partly on the ground that it 
was a reversion to the old colonial system and a reversal of 


Pxeaewienneniiner witch han Z | ASHE | Cn RNR, 
the policy of the open door which had been in effect for two 
generations, and partly Because it was claimed that the 


native producer in Africa would be at the mercy of British 
purchasers, who might combine to keep the price of palm 
kernels down. Considerable hostility also manifested itself 
in the colonies and, accordingly, the project was quietly al- 
lowed to lapse.! In the meanwhile, the demand for mar- 
garine had greatly increased and the British farmer was 
being systematically taught the value of this fodder, learn- 


ing his lesson all the more quickly as the cake and meal 
to which he was accustomed were rising markedly in price. 
As a result, virtually the whole colonial crop of palm 


kernels found a market in Great Britain.** 


Cd, 8247; p. 22. 

* Hansard, House of Commons, August 3 and November 8, 1916; Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, January, 1917, pp. 81, 82; July, 1917, p. 29. On October 
7, 1916, an export duty of £2 per ton on palm oil and one of £2 2s. 6d. 
per ton on palm kernels was imposed in Nigeria, but there was no dis- 
crimination in regard to the destination of the shipments. In the case 
of exports before April 1, 1917, only one-half of these duties was payable. 
On December 12, 1917, Sierra Leone placed export duties of 10s. a ton 
on palm kernels and of 10s. 5d. a ton on palm oil. On August 9, 1917, 
the Nigerian Government prohibited the export of palm oil to any place 
but the United Kingdom and on November 30, 1917, the British Food 
Ministry took control of all oil-seed supplies, including palm kernels. 
Washington Daily and Consular Trade Reports, 1917, Nos. 252, 291; 
Board of Trade Journal, January 10, 1918, p. 49; February 14, 1918, p. 
196. For the preferential export duties on palm kernels from the Gold 
Coast and Sierra Leone, see The Economist, August 17, 1918. 


®Twports oF PALM KERNELS INTO THE Unitep Kinapom 


Tons 
TOURER ae ceieeise sats clad sie eters 233,249 
LOTG RAR eee axe Ga nek ee eas 241,501 
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Future of the Industry—The war has greatly intensified 
the previously existing scarcity of fats, and as this dearth 
will assuredly continue after the conclusion of peace, this 
African industry has, apparently, a large and_prosperous 
future. Hitherto, it has in the main been confined to the 
British colonies, but the oil palm grows in profusion in the 
adjacent lands as well. It has been estimated that hitherto 
only one tenth of this wild fruit has been gathered. The 
Cameroons alone, according to some authorities, can yield 
as much as the British colonies. The scarcity of ivory and 
the rubber crisis had even before the war made it impera- 
tive to diversify production and to develop fresh resources 
in these non-British possessions. The Belgian colonial 
authorities were fully aware of this necessity ** and had 
eranted a large concession in the Congo to the well known 
British soap-makers, Lever Brothers of Port Sunlight, who 
were actively developing the oil-palm industry on an exten- 
sive scale when the war broke out.*® The French also were 


[* All but a small portion of the Cameroons has been placed by the 
Peace Conference under France as a Mandatory Power, the remainder 
being similarly assigned to Great Britain as holder of a like mandate; 
see infra, p. 431.] 

“See the Address of the Belgian Colonial Minister, J. Renkin, of 
February 11, 1916, “L’Avenir du Congo Belge,” in L’Afrique Frangaise, 
March, 1916, Supplement, p. 64. For a discussion of this question, see 
“Bulletin de la Société Belge d’Etudes Coloniales,” 1914, pp. 12 ff. 

* This British undertaking, under the name of the Société des Huileries 
du Congo Belge, was actively engaged in developing these resources, hay- 
ing built a short railway, constructed factories, and established a flotilla 
of steamers. Thanks mainly to their enterprise, the exports of palm 
kernels from the Belgian Congo had increased from 7,200 tons in 1913 to 
22,000 tons in 1916 and those of palm oil from 2,000 to 4,000 tons. 
British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5260, pp. 5, 19; No. 
5493, p. 7, et passim; G. M. Wrigley, “The Military Campaign against 
Germany’s African Colonies,’ in The Geographical Review, January, 
1918, p. 59n. [“Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 184-186.] 
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alive to the situation and realized the possibilities of the oil 
palm.** Although Germany was by far the largest con- 
sumer of palm kernels, only a very insignificant fraction of 


her supply came from the German colonies.*7 But the 
blockade created a far greater scarcity of fats in Central 


Europe than anywhere else, and hence the future economic 
problem assumed there a grossly exaggerated aspect. Emil 
Zimmermann, the chief champion of a German Mittel- 
Afriea, advanced, as the main economic argument for this 
imperialistic project, Germany’s need for fats, the fact 
that the African oil palm was the most valuable of oil plants, 
that hitherto it had been most inadequately exploited, and 
that its products were far more necessary to German agri- 
culture than were the oleaginous seeds obtainable in what 
was Russia. According to him, Germany’s intensive agri- 
culture would rest more securely on Mid-Africa with the 
oil palm than on the Slavonic East.** In this connection, it 
should be noted that before the war Germany imported 
very large quantities of various kinds of oil-yielding material 

*G, Francois, “L’Aide de VAfrique Occidentale 4 la Métropole,” in 


L’ Afrique Francaise, May and June, 1917. 
7 Tuport or PaLM KerNneLs INTO GERMANY, 1913 


Value 
Tons Thousands of Marks 


FI e aL eM eee need cele sinha 6 oie ela wisla'e isles 235,921 103,996 

From: 
British West Africa ..........--.-- 206,145 90,704 
(GAINETOOUS et te ceeds oe seine: 3,568 1,606 
SG Mayon. cece t ewer esse aear’ 13,599 6,120 
French West Africa ...........-+. 8,240 3,626 
Tear vet kee he ail « bpatetthane adiiese dove 1,952 878 
Portuguese West Africa ........-- 1,835 807 


Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 184. 
%f, Zimmermann, “The German Empire of Central Africa,” pp. 40-41, 
50-51. 
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and also of the prepared fodder. Less than one tenth of the 
cake and meal which were used came from palm kernels. 
Similarly, only about one seventh of the vegetable oils 
consumed was palm-kernel oil.*® 

The Danger of Capitalistic Exploitation—The oil palm 
of Africa, it should always be remembered, is merely one of 
very many sources of vegetable fats and enters into tem- 
petition with the products of numerous widely separated 
Sir A. D. Steel-Maitland, who writes that, “for every use 
enumerated, with but few exceptions, one oil is inter- 
changeable with others under certain conditions of price,” 
although the only two oils “which are mutually replaceable 
for all purposes to which they are put, are coconut oil and 
palm-kernel oil.” Thus, while thé*African oil palm is 
unique, Africa enjoys no more than a very limitedmanopa 
oly. Yet oil-palm products were in constantly rowing les 
mand before the war and there is an almost absolute cer- 
tainty that this requirement will in the future be much 


more urgent. It is quite possible greatly to increase the 
output of oil and of kern@t8""In the ut 


? 


one third, or possibly “one half, of the oil was extracted 


from the pericarp surrounding the nut by the crude pro- 
cesses employed by the natives. A large proportion of this 


“In 1912, Germany imported 1,443,447 tons of oil-yielding materials 
valued at 109 million dollars, from which 525,643 tons of oil and 862,353 
tons of fodder were manufactured. In addition, Germany imported 
794,190 tons of cake and meal, valued at 28 million dollars. 263,623 tons 
of this fodder were exported, leaving about 1,400,000 for domestic con- 
sumption, of which approximately 120,000 were made from palm kernels. 
Thompson, op. cit., No. 84, pp. 10-15. In 1913, Germany consumed 


559,533 tons of vegetable oil, of which only 77,252 were palm-kernel oil. 
Ibid., No. 89, pp. 8, 9. 


eine 
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waste might be eliminated and the quality of the product 


greatly improved. If so, palm oil would be a most useful 
hard fat in the “of margarine. In the second 
and the kernels were laboriously extracted by the natives. 
In the altogether probable event of satisfactory machinery 
being devised for this purpose—hitherto none has quite met 
the needs of the situation—the output should increase 
greatly.4° If such a gain can be effected without funda- 
mentally changing the native character of the industry as 
it is established in the British colonies, it would be a great 
boon to Africa and also a considerable advantage to the 
outside world. But, if Europe’s need for vegetable fats 
should lead to an attempt to expand production by forced 
labor, open or disguised, it will be an unmixed evil and the 
oil palm may prove as great a curse to Africa as were the 
Congo rubber vines. It is a danger which cannot be ig- 
nored. It is true that Dr. Solf, the German Colonial Secre- 
tary, has publicly warned against such a course,** but the 
peril is inherent in German colonial practice. It will be 
the inevitable consequence of Emil Zimmermann’s project, 
should it perchance ever be put into effect. This scheme 
is to plant the oil palm systematically and to exploit it 
capitalistically. The plantation methodis.opposed to, the 
genius of the African people and has always led to most 


*°Since 1910, considerable progress has been made in the introduction 
of machinery into British West Africa for extracting palm oil and 
kernels (Imperial Institute Report on Oil-Seeds, Oils, Fats, and Waxes, 
p. 533 = Colonial Reports, Miscellaneous, No. 88 [Cd. 7260]). _ The 
machinery introduced by Lever Brothers is said to be entirely satisfac- 
tory; but the problem in the interior is unlike that on the Coast because 
of the transportation factor. 

“ Kélnische Zeitung, December 22, 1917. 


oo 
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unfortunate results, notoriously so in the cocoa industry of 
the Cameroons and the Portuguese islands. Any plan that 
involves concentration of labor and that takes the industry 
entirely out of the hands of the native, making him merely 
a contract laborer, is bound to be in the end disastrous. 
It disrupts tribal life and leads to depopulation. It will 
be very difficult wholly to eliminate this peril by interna- 
tional control and the harder the task, the more essential 
will it be to weigh these circumstances in deciding the fate 
of the conquered territories in Middle Africa. 
Groundnuts.—In addition to the products of the oil palm, 
Africa has another valuable source of vegetable fats in 
groundnuts or peanuts. In 1913, roughly 670,000 tons of 
these were imported into Europe,‘? and of this quantity 
about forty-five per cent came from Africa, the bulk of the 
remainder being the output primarily of British India and 
secondarily of China. British India is by far the largest 
producer; her total crop was almost equal to the aggregate 
imports into Europe, although a considerable part was re- 
tained for home consumption.** Thus the African ground- 


“Imports or GRouUNDNUTS FoR Consumption, 1913 


a Tons 
Hratice: Qe eee eR eee ee 493,467 
Germany eyes srw ee ccss egestas 98,085 
Netherlands.ineeec cede ee ec 67,428 
Total nics sic e ois oe kapha 658,980 


These were the main importing countries. Steel-Maitland, op. cit., p. 


20. See also Henri Jumelle, op. cit., pp. 64-79. 


*BHstimatep Crop or GrouNDNuTS IN British INpbIA 


Tons 
TOD B48 OP. Oe Sel ener stererereeeneverets ete 94,419 
1905-65 oe. .Bdae ee ee eee 211,200 
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nut does not enjoy even the limited monopoly that is the 
portion of the palm kernel. In Africa, the groundnut was 
produced in small quantities in a number of colonies, such 


as Portuguese Guinea ** and German East _Afrjca,** but 
virtually the entire African supply came from French Sene- 


gal and adjacent British Gambia. In-1913,Gambia_ex- 
ported 67, ons, worth roughly three million dollars,** 


and French West Africa about 250,000 tons, valued at 


twelve million dollars.47 Not only does the African industry 


oe retnrententeninenneneenenenei 
Tons 
TOO. LO Sere Ae eee... Sebeae anes 459,300 
OED ee acer oes eraiawas che seo oe 605,700 
TO1D-15 Vee aoe no ee oes 631,400 
CLE. tat et eet any ene 749,000 


“Statistical Abstract of British India,’ 1915, p. 127; Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute, 1917, pp. 357, 359. In 1913-14, the exports were only 
278,000 tons. [For 1917-18, 1918-19, 1919-20, and (provisional) 1920-21, the 
crops were, in tons, 1,057,000; 626,000; 822,000, and 931,000. The States- 
man’s Year-Book, 1921, p. 138; 1922, p. 142.] 

“The exports of groundnuts from Portuguese Guinea were: 


Tons 
TOTO ee a a I He as 1,694 
MOTE Beers cae cca set c.aPeer si lyiz 
ROIZAES PR PER ANSE BoE: fete 6,000 
LOIS wre ae ee ee a aes 12,000 


British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5418, pp. 4, 6. 

In 1913, the exports from German East Africa amounted to somewhat 
under 2 million marks. Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 465. [In 1919-20, 
the Tanganyika Territory exported 16,485 cwts., valued at £18,000, and in 
1920-21, 67,377 cwts., valued at £79,536. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, 
p. 183; 1922, p. 188.] 

4©“Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, p. 157. In 1918, an 
export duty of ten shillings per ton was imposed, without discrimination, 
on groundnuts from Nigeria. Board of Trade Journal, January 10, 1918, 
p. 49; February 21, 1918, p. 228. 

Of £2,395,661 exported in 1913, £2,291,150 came from Senegal. British 
Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5423, pp. 8, 9; G. Francois, op. 
cit., p. 195. The export of groundnuts from French West Africa in 1914 
was 165,000 tons; in 1915, 236,000; in 1916, 150,000; and in 1917-18 (esti- 
mated), 300,000. The entire crop of 1917-18 was bought by the State. In 
Senegal, decortization of the nuts has been begun, thus economizing ton- 
nage and also permitting purchase of nuts at a greater distance from the 
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center in the French colonies, preéminently in Senegal, but 
Fran At Bordeaux and Marseilles, these nuts were 
manufactured into an excellent fodder, known as Rufisque 
from the Senegalese port of that name, and into edible oil,** 
widely used as a substitute for olive oil and also as a valu- 
able ingredient in margarine. Its chief competitors in the 
manufacture of margarine are the soft oils made from 
cottonseed, sesame, and soya beans.*? As the production of 
groundnuts in Africa can be considerably increased to meet 
the European need for fats,°° this industry has an assured 
future, though unquestionably a considerably less exten- 
sive and important one than that in prospect for the oil 
palm. 

Copra.—Various other oleaginous substances are pro- 
duéed in Middle Africa, such as the shea-nut of Northern 


place of shipment.. L’Afrique Francaise, July-August, 1918, p. 158. [The 
value of the exports of groundnuts from Nigeria in 1918 was £920,137; 
and from Gambia, £800,319, the figures for 1919 being £698,702 and 
£1,172,843 respectively, and for 1920, £1,119,688 and £2,398,444, while 250,000 
tons were shipped from Senegal in 1918 and 247,672 tons in 1919. The 
Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, pp. 242, 244, 881; 1921, pp. 245, 248, 897; 
1922, pp. 254, 257.] 

*® Germany and the Netherlands were, on a minor scale, also sharers in 
this industry. * 
GrounpNuT Imports INTO GERMANY, 1913 


Value 
Tons Thousands of Marks 
ARG IEA RSet MRE Dea Oe a ee ONS eNO 98,085 Z 
From: 
British West Africa ..........++-+ 23,874 7,401 
German) ,Hiast Airies) |< acscewcm ss 3,231 Ma Wl) 
French West Africa’ :.3.°........- 30,960 7,895 
Portuguese West Africa ........... 5,019 1,154 
British iraiclins® GUC Prete. tee cere rstoreuretee 21,505 6,021 
G@haimaes. BS. a6, RRA tees eer 9,883 3,360 


Statisttsches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 184. 
* Thompson, op. cit., No. 84, pp. 29, 30; No. 89, pp. 14-19. 
©The output of groundnuts, in tons, from the French African colonies 
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Nigeria and the coconut of the eastern littoral. Compara- 
tively little attention had been given foO~developing the 
former,®! but considerable efforts were made, especially by 
the Germans, to establish the coconut industry in East 
Africa. The dried fiesh of this nut, commercially known as 
copra, was imported on re, idly increasing Sele 
into Europe, especially into Germany and France. From it 
were manufactured both meal for fodder and hard oil which 


is a very valuable ingredient of margarine. Practically the 
sole source of the European and American supply, about 


550,000 tons in 1913, was the East—British India, Ceylon, 
and the Straits Settlements, the Dutch Kast Indies, | the Straits Settlements, the Dutch East Indies, the 


Philippines, and the South Sea Islands.°? In 1913, hilippines, and the South Sea Islands®® In 1913, Ger- 
many imported 196,598 tons, valued at 122 million marks, 
of which virtually all, ninety-five per cent, came from 
places under a foreign flag.°? About 6.5 million marks’ 
worth was received irom Samoa and the German Pacific 
colonies. Africa supplied only a negligible quantity. In 


in 1913-16 was as follows (“Renseignements Généraux sur le Commerce 
des Colonies Frangaises,” 1914-17, p. 18): 


Total From Senegal Shipped to France 
es ot ors ots is. siias wet os we 246,258 229,981 180,787 
SUSHI 6 a CaSO As ehh 285, "549 280,527 161,902 
OT mes octets eee els 306, ‘561 303,067 236,269 
OUG@i tects alee sce 125 435 124,142 100,041 


In 1900, the exports from Senegal were only 140,000 tons. This was the 
chief output from French West Africa. Of total exports in 1913 of 126 
million francs, 60 aria were groundnuts. British Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, No. 5423, p. 18. 

% Thompson, op. cit., No. 89, p. 25. In 1913, the exports of shea prod- 
ucts amounted to only £74,471. “Statistical Abstract of the British Em- 
pire,” 1915, p. 145; Dennett, op. cit., p. 887. 

Thompson, op. cit., No. 84, pp. ‘IL, 15, 31; No. 89, pp. 7, 22, 23; Steel- 
Maitland, op. cit., pp. 10ff. [Cf. Haadbook of German, East Africa, 4 

237.1 
Pas Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 184, 471, 475-480. 
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their East African colony, the Germans had, however, 
planted 784,458 coconut trees, of which 178,799 were capable 
of production in 1913. The amount exported was somewhat 
Jess than 2.5 million marks and a considerable part of it 
went to Zanzibar.° Unquestionably, the coconut thrives 


on this coast, but infant industry faces two serious ob- 
stacles\ labor scarcity ané the competition of the East, with 


itS expanding production.®* Hence_its future on a large 
scale is quite problematical. 


3. The Cocoa Industry 


The Oil Palm and Cocoa Chiefly British Industries — 
Unlike their neighbors, the Britis rican colonies did not 


base their welfare upon ivory and rubber, and thus they 
were untouched by the sharp crisis of 1912-13 which re- 
sulted from the astoundingly rapid development of the rub- 
ber plantations of the British and Dutch East. In some 
measure, this escape was due to.a combination of good 
luck and business acumen; but, to an even greater extent, 


*4 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 465, 473; Calvert, op. cit., pp. 162-164; 
J. H. Harris, op. cit., p. 4. [In 1918-19, 49,000 cwt., valued at £235,000, were 
exported (The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, p. 181), these figures rising 
to 106,615 cwts. and £105,000 in 1919-20, but falling to 69,834 cwts. and 
£103,772 in 1920-21 (cbid., 1921, p. 183; 1922, p. 188).] 

* The exports of copra from British East Africa in 1913-14 amounted_to 
only £35,587, but the industry was more firmly established in Zanzibar. 
In 1913, the imports of copra into that island amounted to £46,240, and 
the exports to £216,842. “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, 
pp. 131, 461. [The imports in 1918 amounted to £68,715 and the exports 
to £151,387; for 1919 the figures were £120,875 and £442,115 respectively; 
and for 1920, £167,007 and £535,434. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, p. 
189; 1922, p. 193.] On copra in Zanzibar, see A. R. Galbraith, “Zanzibar 
and its Possibilities,” in United Empire Magazine, April, 1914, pp. 342-344; 
Norma Lorimer, “By the Waters of Africa,” pp. 326-338; F. C. McClellan, 
“Agricultural Resources of the Zanzibar Protectorate,” in Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute, 1914, pp. 420-422. 
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it was the consequence of British colonial pojicy, whose main 
principle is one of local growth and not of systematic plan- 
ning from a distanO GRIER Downing Strect dessin try 
to determine the lines of economic development in accord- 
ance with the needs and interests of Great Britain, but the 
colony is considered an end in itself. As Bonar Law said 


with essential accuracy in the House of Commons on August 
3, 1916: 


“It is clearly one of the undoubted facts of our history in 
the government of any of these colonies that when you send 
officials out they look upon the interests of the colony to 
which they are sent as their business much more than the 
interests of the Mother Country from which they have 
come.” 


As a result of this decentralized policy, local economic forces 
and local initiative are largely allowed to decide the course 
of development, which consequently is likely to be along 
sound lines. Furthermore, the Colonial Office in London in 
cooperation with very influential private agencies—espe- 
cially the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society— 
has consistently sought to guard the native against local ex- 
ploitation. As a result of this combination of policy and 
circumstance, the economic life of the British colonies was 
on an exceptionally sound and solid basis. These posses- 
sions were the first to develop the oil_ palm and they were 
equally to the fore in establishing the cocoa industry on 
the African continent. The_rapid evolution of this under- 
taking in the Gold Coast is one of the romances of recent 
economic history, and has radically changed the outlook_as 
to the future of African civilization. 
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The Portuguese Cocoa Islands.—Until very recent times 
no significant quantity of cocoa came from the African 
continent. It was, however, grown on a considerable scale 
in the islands off the coast, chiefly on Portuguese Sao 
Thomé. It was produced there on large plantations owned 
by Europeans; and the labor system, though nominally one 
of long contracts, was in reality one of virtual slavery. The 
estates were scientifically run and the profits were large, 
but the conditions of life were execrable. They resembled 
those in the West Indian sugar plantations of the eighteenth 
century, where the mortality was so high that constant large 
purchases of slaves had to be made merely to maintain their 
numbers. Labor for the SAo Thomé cocoa plantations was 
recruited in Portuguese Angola on the mainland by meth- 
ods which differed little, if at all, from slave raids. The 
recruiting agents did not confine themselves to Angola but 
went even into the Belgian Congo in quest of men. These 
abuses aroused remonstrances from the British Govern- 
ment and led to a boycott of the Portuguese product by 
some of the most prominent British manufacturers.5* As a 
consequence of this action and also of a healthy public 
opinion in Portugal, which was greatly stimulated by the 
Revolution of 1910, many reforms have been introduced 
and conditions have improved very considerably. In 1917, 
Mr. Balfour stated officially that they were “entirely sat- 
isfactory.” *7 They are, however, still far from being above 


Ge § Ip W. Nevinson, “Modern Slavery,” New York, 1906; W. A. Cadbury 
“Labour in Portuguese West Africa”; E. D. Morel, “Africa and the Peace 
of Europe,” p. 46; John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” pp. 134 
137, 161-166, 175-195; tdem, “Portuguese Slavery: Britain’s Dilemma.” 

Cd. 8479 (Africa, 1917); Anti-Slavery Reporter, July, 1917; pp. 33-40; 
October, 1917, pp. 78, 74; George Young, “Portugal Old and Young: An 


es Se 
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criticism, primarily because it is impossible to repatriate 
all the contract laborers of the old régime, since many of 
them have been on the island for decades and have in reality 
no other home. Time is the only remedy for this heritage 
of the past. But, in addition, it is questionable whether the 
plantation system can ever be wholly purged of labor abuses. 
It unquestionably tends to be subversive of native life. In 
the opinion of some, it is so fundamentally wrong in prin- 
ciple that in the end the Sido Thomé production is bound 
to succumb in competition with the native output in the 
Gold Coast,°® 
ee ee 

Rise of the Gold Coast Industry.—The Gold Coast indus- 
try is organized on a radically different basis. Here the 
cocoa is entirely the product of aboriginal enterprise. The 


natives own virtually all the farms, usually small ones of 


Historical Study,” pp. 40, 318, 319, Oxford, 1917; Sir H. H. Johnston, 
“Common Sense in Foreign Policy,” pp. 80, 81, London, 1913, In 1916, 
out of an estimated population of 68,220, 35,535 were contract laborers 
and 6,985 were child workers. It was estimated that of the old type 
laborers, the servigais, or virtual slaves, 15,000 to 25,000 still remained in 
the islands. In 1914, 9,517 servicais entered Sio Thomé, of whom 1,580 
came from Angola, 7,893 from Mozambique, and 44 from the Cape Verde 
Islands; 5,922 adults and 1,158 minors were repatriated that year. “An- 
nuaério Colonial da 1916,” p. 258. 

® As yet, there are no marked indications of this. The Gold Coast 
industry is developing much more rapidly, but the Sio Thomé output 
is also increasing. 


Propuction or Cocoa 1n SAio THoM® AND PRINCIPE 
(in sacks of 182 to 140 pounds) 


AQUA creteteteralotereie ale Tavoleraiele 0 eran 497,329 
COPS Re ye Aioeoloricie mo ouiade gor 535,808 
Ib TE'. 6 aetce OiOUe Ie aU uo 569,422 
POTS eee tere + ave = espe creeine,s 471,024 
TOUG Sets. cbletesisn's ecole v 629,450 


Washington Daily and Consular Trade Reports, 1917, No. 283, p. 878. 
See also British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5496, p. 3; 
“Annuario Colonial da 1916,” pp. 257, 261. 
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few acres, and sell the output. No European capital is 
aati Tee Ee eee are in the colony many 
native-merchants of considerable wealth and wide associa- 
tions. According to some accounts, this industry was intro- 
uced as early as 1879,°° but its real start dates from about 
1899, when 715,000 pounds of cocoa were exported. The 
shipments grew at an astonishingly rapid rate until, in 
1913, they reached 113 million pounds of a value of 12.5 
million dollars.°° This quantity was just equivalent to 
one fifth of the world’s total production. In these few 
years the Gold | Coast_had become the largest-single source 
of supply,-surpassing Kcuador and-Saco-Thomé.*! The fact 
that the native has been able by his own efforts to develop 
so important an industry is conclusive proof that he is 
capable of a far higher degree of civilization than he has 
as yet attained. It is the best augury for the future, 
and it has clearly indicated the line of real progress in 
Africa.°? This lesson has not been wholly lost on the other 
colonizing Powers. 


“United Empire Magazine, 1916, p. 298. 


* Exports of Cocoa FRoM THE Gotp Coast 
(in millions of pounds) 


1908 555s cigars ens eee 28.6 
OOD o. 5 nitceinras x Row nie eer eee 45.3 
1OLO. 2s. agiiegbye He si sarc eminem 50.7 
ELLY eR AREY Sane Ske Ae MOLL 89 

pe Seri SRA et ay. dea 86.6 
TOES gael hic aate eh a eats 113.2 


“Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 332, 333, 149, 

“The world’s crop of cocoa in 1913 was 255,542 metric tons, of which 
the Gold Coast furnished 51,279, Ecuador 40,758, and Sio Thomé 35,900. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 32. 

@ On this Gold Coast industry, see John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest 
Africa,” pp. 252-256; Sir Hugh Clifford, “Some Facts Concerning the Gold 
Coast,” in Journal of the African Society, October, 1914, p. 22. 
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Future Prospects—The future of the industry is bright. 
There is room for further ‘expansion in the Gold Coast,°? 
and another source of supply is developing in Nigerig, where 
the output has been rapidly increasing.*4 But apart from 
the British colonies, there is abundant suitable land with 
proper climatic conditions under other flags. In the Bel- 
gian Congo a very considerable area is Syailahicaceede 
the course of an address delivered in 1916, the Belgian 
Colonial Minister, M. J. Renkin, emphasized the need for 
diversification of production in the Congo. Rubber, ivory, 
and gum copal, he said, will lose their preéminence and 
the future must rest upon the methodical cultivation of 
oil-palm products, rice, cotton, coffee, sugar, and cocoa. He 


"In 1915, the value of the exports of cocoa from the Gold Coast was 
18 million dollars. United Empire Magazine, 1916, p. 298; The States- 
man’s Year-Book, 1917, p. 246. In 1914, the exports were 52,888 tons 
(£2,193,749) ; in 1915, 77,278 tons (£3,651,341), and, in 1916, 72,161 tons 
(£3,847,720). British Colonial Reports, Gold Coast, No. 948, p. 20; No. 894, 
p. 10. [In 1917, they were 90,964 tons (£3,146,851), in 1919, 176,176 tons 
(£8,278,554), and in 1920, 124,773 tons (£10,056,298). The Statesman’s Year- 
Book, 1919, p. 240; 1921, p. 249; 1922, p. 258.] 

“In 1913, Nigeria exported 8,111,920 pounds, valued at £157,480, as 
against 341,461 pounds in 1903. “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 
1915, pp. 144, 145. [The value of the output was £499,004 in 1917, £235,870 
in 1918, and £1,067,675 in 1919, and £1,237,538 in 1920. The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, 1919, p. 237; 1920, p. 242; 1921, p. 245; 1922, p. 254] On 
account of the dry season, cocoa does not thrive so well in Sierra Leone. 
W. Hopkins, “Agriculture in Sierra Leone,” in Journal of the African 
Society, January, 1915, pp. 145, 146. Only a very small quantity, 114 tons, 
was exported from French West Africa in 1915. G. Francois, “L’Aide de 
l’Afrique Occidentale 4 la Métropole,” in L’Afrique Francaise, May and 
June, 1917, p. 196. [The value of the cocoa exported from the Ivory Coast 
in 1918 was 556,298 francs; in 1919, 1,811,538 francs, and in 1920, 2,656,388 
francs. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, p. 883; 1921, p. 899; 1922, p. 921.] 

®% John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” pp. 213-217, 249, 250. In 
1912, the exports of cocoa from the Belgian Congo amounted to only a 
little more than one million francs. British Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports, No. 5260, p. 19. See also E. Leplac, “Agriculture in the Belgian 
Congo,” in Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1914, pp. 60-75 [and cf. 
“Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 189-192]. 


a 
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referred to the excellent results obtained by native output 
in Uganda, Nigeria, and the Gold Coast, and said that the 
future development could be along these lines or by means 
of large companies. While the latter method opens pro- 
duction, the former, he pointed out, increases it and leads 
to the civilization of the natives.®® This lesson had been 
very incompletely learned by the Germans. For years they 
had been engaged in raising cocoa in the Cameroons but, 
instead of stimulating native initiative, they had discour- 
aged it and had introduced the European plantation system. 
In fact, it was claimed that one of these cocoa plantations 
was the largest in the world.*” But the total output of this 
colony, which far exceeds the Gold Coast in size and popu- 
lation, was in 1913 only about one tenth that of the British 
possession. Germany’s consumption of cocoa was tenfold 
the production of her colonies.*® The German Government 
had shortly before the war recognized the folly of discour- 
aging native production and had reversed its policy, but 
the European planters were bitterly opposed to this change 
and it had not been effective.® Of the amount exported 


“J. Renkin, “L’Avenir du Congo Belge.” in L’Afrique Francaise, March, 
1916, Supplement, p. 64. See also the discussion in the “Bulletin de la 
Société Belge d’Etudes Coloniales,” 1914, pp. 12, 13, 235-248, 252, 253. 

"J. K. Vietor, “Geschichtliche und Kulturelle Entwickelung Unserer 
Schutzgebiete,” pp. 86, 87. 

* Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 32*. 

”For instance, in the Koloniale Monatsblitter of July, 1914, Dr. 
Schulte stated his firm conviction “that it is a universal blessing to us 
here at home in Germany to know that the agricultural ventures led by 
Germans constitute the backbone of every single colony.” Journal of the 
African Society, October, 1914, p. 48. The German planters realized that 
native production would ultimately mean the abolition of the system of 
forced labor upon which they depended. Thus, a writer in the Kamerun 
Post of May 2, 1914, asks: “What will become of this colony if the 
natives are not compelled to do any work? How shall export values be 
created, and how is it possible to increase the value of imports? What 
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from the Cameroons in 1912, about six sevenths was the 
product of the European plantations. With liberation of 
the Cameroons from German rule and eradication of the 
German system of large European plantations based upon 
forced labor, it may be possible to increase the output 
greatly. Even then there will be the difficulty of dispelling 
the effects of Germany’s heavy hand and of stimulating a 
spirit of self-reliance and initiative among a downtrodden 
people. But if the plantation system, with its expensive 
European supervision, is maintained and if further the cost 
of production is raised by the establishment of decent labor 


conditions, in all probability the Cameroon industry will 

languish, if not disappear, in competition wit TZOTOUS 

Gold Coast rival. ; 
4 Miscellaneous Products 


Sisal-Hemp.—Ever since the European penetration of the 
African interior, experiments have been made with various 
agricultural products, such as cotton, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
and sisal-hemp, all of which have thriven to a certain ex- 
tent, but no one of which has reached an output of such 
dimensions as to figure at all prominently and influentially 
in the economy of the world. Climatic conditions were 
satisfactory and suitable land was available in plenty, but 
the great obstacle was the scarcity of labor. Of these 


service is the native to us if he does not want to work?” Similarly, the 
editor of Der Tropenpflanzer said in 1912 that what was needed was a 
more liberal policy to enable Europeans to acquire further land and to 
obtain additional labor so as to warrant an extension of the cocoa planta- 
tions. He likewise claimed that what had been done in the Gold Coast 
with a suitable climate and intelligent natives could not be accomplished 
in the Cameroons with such material as Bakwiris and Dualas. John H. 
Harris, “Germany’s Lost Colonial Empire,” pp. 20-22. 


y 
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products, one of the most promising is sisal-hemp,or hene- 

quen, which is used largely in the manufactur ordage, 

ropes, and twines. The chief source of the world’s supply 
naan RR . . . 

is the State of Yucatan in |Mexica, from whose port, Sisal, 

the fiber derives its name.7° This was virtually the sole 


industry that the Germans introdu cessfully into 
po cesillae nasi in their 
colonies in sufficient quantities to meet the home demand. 
In fact, German East Africa produced more sisal-hemp 
than Germany consumed.™ The plant was introduced into 
that colony in 1893 from Florida. In 1901, fifteen tons of 
the product were exported and since then the output has 
increased very rapidly.?2 It is grown on the plantation sys- 
teya62,000 acres were under cult n in 1913; and the 
industry is apparently not adapted to native production.7? 
Excellent machinery was devised ting the fiber 
f the plant and the prepared sj man igher 
price than its Mexican rival.74 The yield was, however, 
Wo ebivnin cape iecernieeoainpagsenee 


““The Henequen Industry,” in Mexican Review, February, 1918, p. 18; 
Publications of the Comisién Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen de 
Yucatan. [The Mexican output in 1918 was 158,066 tons. The States- 
man’s Year-Book, 1921, p. 1077.] 

"Paul Leutwein, “Siedelungs- und Plantagenkolonien,” in Weltverkehr 
1914-15, pp. 207, 208. 


a 


“Exports or Sisat-Hemp From German Hast Arrica 


Tons 
TOOT is cc ater ae eee eee ee 15 
1906. cs. he eee ee, eee 1,400 
1910... cue eer eee ee ae ee 7,000 
LOL oo oo cre ee ee ee 10,090 
1912: os eee eee 16,000 


Rivista Coloniale, December 31, 1914, pp. 161, 162 [ef. also “Handbook 
of German East Africa,” p. 235]. 


® Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 474. 
“A. F. Calvert, “The German African Empire,” pp. 182, 138-142; W. A. 
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small in comparison with that of Yucatan. Roughly, the 


German output in 1912 was ten per cent of the total sup- 
ae In 1913, 19,698 tons were exported, valued at 2.5 
million dollars.7° This German advance led to the introduc- 
tion of the industry into British East Africa," and into the 
French colonies on the West Coast.7® It is probably as- 
sured a prosperous future, as the African sisal is apparently 
able to compete successfully with its Mexican rival. There 
are, however, distinct limitations to the indefinite expansion 
of the African output, both in the labor supply and in the 


coiparatively small demand for the product. 
Cotton.—Far less hopeful is the outlook for cotton, to 


which vastly greater attention has been paid. was the 
desire of the colonizing Powers to create new sources of 
supply in Middle Africa to supplement the crops of the 
United States, India, and Egypt, which were not increasing 
as rapidly as was the world’s demand. The United States 


contributed between fifty and sixty per cent of the total 
production and was by far the largest source of supply for 


Crabtree, “Economic Resources of German Colonies,” in Journal of the 
African Society, January, 1917, p. 132. 

% In 1912, the Central American production was about 140,000 tons, and 
that of German East Africa, 17,000 tons, while about 10,000 tons were 
exported from the Bahamas, Java, and Mauritius. Rivista Colomnale, 
December 31, 1914, pp. 161, 162; R. V. Samele, “Coltivazione e Sfrutta- 
mento dell’ Agave Sisalana,” in L’Esplorazione Commerciale, 1907 e= pe 
347. The Mexican exports in 1915 and 1916 increased to about 160,000 
tons, but they fell in 1917 to 122,000. New York Tribune, April 26, 1918. 

7 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 465. [In 1918, the output was 7,954 
tons, valued at £275,000. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, p. 181. In 
1919-20, 16,744 tons, worth £436,000, were exported. Ibid., 1921, p. 183.] 

™ Ww, A. Crabtree, loc. cit.; The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, p. 184. 

%*(G, Francois, “L’Aide de 1’Afrique Occidentale & la Métropole,” in 
L’Afrique Francaise, May and June, 1917, p? 1963) René Chudeau, 
“Quelques Progrés en Afrique Occidentale,” in L’Afrique Frangase, Octo- 
ber-December, 1916, Supplement, pp. 260 ff. 
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the European mills.” To some this dependence was irk- 
some in itself and, on the whole, it was deemed dangerous 
since American consumption of the raw material was in- 
creasing rapidly. Moreover, the fluctuations in the price 
of raw cotton, whether natural or produced by such episodes 
as Sully’s famous corner of 1904, were deemed onerous as 
‘they unsettled the European textile industry. The situa- 
tion was, in general, viewed quite seriously, and Dr. Paul 
Leutwein’s statement made in 1914 that it was “eine Lebens- 
frage,” a question of life and death, for Germany to secure 
& source of supply under her own flag, was merely an 
exaggeration of opinions widely held.8° Hence the syste- 
matic attempts of the European Governments, aided by 
energetic private agencies, such as the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association, to stimulate the cultivation of cotton in 
their African colonies.81 The plant is indigenous in many 
parts of tropical Africa. Before the products of the Lan- 
cashire looms had come to Africa, there was considerable 
weaving of the native crop, but this had largely disap- 
peared. All efforts to expand African production so as 
appreciably to increase the world’s supply have failed. 
Only very small quantities were exported from the German, 
Portuguese, and French possessions and while the British 
colonies—Nyasaland, Uganda, and Nigeria—were consid- 

"The total crop of 1913-14 was 29,303,000 bales, of which the United 
States contributed 14,610,000 (of 230 kg.) ; British India, 5,987,000 (of 180 
kg.); Egypt, 966,000 (of 340 kg.); and Brazil, China, Russia, ete., all 


together, 7,740,000 (of 135 kg.). Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 30*. 

* P, Leutwein, op. cit., pp. 205, 206. 

“Portugal granted a bonus to planters shipping more than five tons 
of cotton from Angola and exempted all cotton grown there from export 
duties in the colony and from import duties in Portugal. British Diplo- 
matic and Consular Reports, No. 5402, p. 4, 
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erably more successful, still their outputs were in reality 
only a few drops in the bucket. The British colonies in 
Middle Africa exported in 1913 about 40,000 standard 
500 pound bales *? and their neighbors together about 
16,000.83 But at that time the world apparently re- 
quired a yearly gain in the supply of as much as one million 


= “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 359-361. 

% British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5147, p. 5; No. 5402, 
p. 7; Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 465, 468; Francois, loc. cit.; A. F. 
Calvert, op. cit., pp. 132-137; Journal of the African Society, October, 
1914, p. 44. Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1914, pp. 466, 467. The 
production of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (about 10,000 bales) and that 
of Eritrea (about 900 bales) are not included in the statement in the 
text. The output from the Sudan in 1909-13, in bales of 400 Ibs. each, 
was as follows (J. A. Todd, “The World’s Cotton Crops,” pp. 200-201, 
London, 1915): 1909, 6,890; 1910, 15,370; 1911, 21,907; 1912, 14,487; 1913, 
12,830 [and the estimated output in 1914-18 was (The Statesman’s Year- 
Book, 1919, p. xxiii; 1920, p. xxiv): 1914, 10,000; 1915, 24,000; 1916, 16,200; 
1917, 23,000; 1918, 12,000]. 

Similarly, the estimated cotton production in new African fields of the 
Empire is as follows: 


Colony 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Gold Coast is. 3s 2 te. Side es 100 100 100 100 100 
ORM atte atl we ee obras ds oes 13,600 6,200 9,300 7,800 3,000 
Southern Nigeria ........,.-.- 150 100 100 100 100 
Wartherm (Nigeriay is aieisnss ae «i 1,000 1,200 10,800 3,900 3,000 

Total, West Africa ........ 14,850 7,600 20,300 11,900 6,200 
Nirand am paee whtentoc sts «as cles aan 42,000 25,200 25,100 24,000 23,000 
British’ Hast! Africa! s. 223-5... 500 300 200 200 200 
Nyasaland and Rhodesia ...... 8,000 9,000 8,500 6,500 5,000 

Total), Hast, Airica, <2 ..20..- 50,500 34,500 33,800 30,700 28,200 


Total, Africa (except Sudan) 65,350 42,100 54,100 42,600 34,400 


[The value of the output from British East Africa (Kenya) in 1918 was 
£1,110,980, of which Uganda supplied £965,951; while the Tanganyika 
Territory exported 1,665,000 lIbs., valued at £87,000. In 1919 Kenya 
exported cotton to the value of £1,100,980 (mostly from Uganda), Tangan- 
yika Territory to the value of £62,000 (1,629,851 Ibs.), and Uganda to the 
value of £1,209,633. For 1920 the corresponding figures were £3,195,261, 
£119,255, and £3,778,931. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, pp. 179, 181, 
183; 1921, pp. 181, 183, 185; 1922, pp. 186, 188, 190.] 

The distribution of output between the colonies of the various Powerg 
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bales.*¢ Here again the main obstacle to a rapid increase 
in the African output is labor scarcity coupled, as in other 
cases, with inadequate transportation facilities. 

Other Pr s.—Similar local successes of a pioneer 
ee been scored with a number of other 
products—such_as tobacco, sugar-and-coffee. But no one 
ngola exported a 
Coffee was also sent 


from-British East Africa and Uganda, and from the neigh- 
boring German colony.8* Tobacco in appreciable quantity 


of them was grown on a large scale. 
fair quantity of coffee and sugar.®3 


in 1910-12 was as follows (L. Polier, “La Question du Prix du Coton,” in 
L’Egypte Contemporaine, V [1914], p. 321): 


Colonies 1910 1911 1912 
Asi gintclale 5 ane teaciets cece ano ae 32,300 44.500 58,000 
GePniani ca. 5.5 dere cernwind cenareteaea aie 4,400 6,400 11,000 
TGAMAM Wee tects cite esciete se ispreversrete arrive 2,400 3,600 4,800 
PETC eau sce clone bette coe e 1,400 1,900 2,700 

Total Reeren cists ctstetsarere aie oe eter ete aie 40,500 56,400 76,500 


[See further “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 196-198; “Handbook of 
German East Africa,” pp. 236-237. ] 

* Professor Todd sums up the situation as follows: “AIl the work of 
the European Associations, German, French, Italian and Portuguese as 
well as British in every part of Africa [Egypt excepted], had not up till 
1913 succeeded in producing a total crop of 100,000 bales in a year, and 
the fact must be faced that while the capabilities of these areas have now 
been proved beyond doubt, there is still much to be done before these 
pioneer successes can be translated into terms of, say, a million bales of 
cotton.” In his expert judgment, Nigeria offers the best prospects, but 
even there, he points out, many years must elapse before the crop can 
hope to reach 100,000 bales. J. A. Todd, “The Cotton Resources of the 
British Empire,” in A. P. Newton, “The Staple Trades of the Empire,” 
pp. 100, 106, 107. See also J. A. Todd, “The World’s Cotton Crops,” pp 
159-202, London, 1915. ae 

* Angola exported in 1913 nearly 5 million kilos of coffee and nearly 4 
Dae ae of sugar. British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 

» P. é. 

“Statistical Abstract of the British Em ire,” 1915 : : 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 464-467 g Culvert op. re ae te me 
[The value of the coffee exported from British East Afvies (Kenya) sh 
1918 was £365,872, of which £105,009 came from Uganda, this figure rising 
to £574,884 in 1920. From the Shiré province of Nyasaland 131,390 lbs. 
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was likewise shipped from Nyasaland.’? In addition, such 
native products as cola nuts and g\im copal were exported. 
The output of sum_copal, which is used in making varnish, 
was increasing rapidly in the Belgian Congo and had 
reached, in 1912, 3,688 tons, valued at 6.4 million franes.§8 


were shipped in 1916-17, as were 420,685 lbs. of tea. The figures for coffee 
output im 1917-18 were 2,774 lbs.; in 1918-19, 188,865 lbs.; and in 1920, 
64,362 lbs.; and for tea, 155,338 Ibs. in 1917-18; 700,455 Ibs. in 1918-19; 
and 496,836 Ibs. in 1920. The value of the coffee exported from Uganda 
in 1919-20 was £161,714, and in 1920, £90,362; from Tanganyika Territory 
in 1919-20, £187,000 (78,530 cwts.), and in 1920-21, £88,683 (33,086 cwts.) ; 
from the Ivory Coast in 1918, 75,159 francs, in 1919, 284,147 francs, and 
in 1920, 86,328 francs. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, pp. 179, 188, 
193, 883; 1921, pp. 183, 185, 195, 899; 1922, pp. 190, 188, 921. The sugar 
output, in tons, of Natal and Mozambique in 1918-21 was (cbid., 1921, 
Dax): 


Colony 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
INC 3 (OS OR ey nny ae ne 185,000 150,000 160,000 
VIE AT DIGUC ie cta cierto n= a1n)0Ciny2 oe 20,615 35,000 40,000 


In German East Africa (Tanganyika Territory) the area under cultiva- 
tion rose from 3,262 acres in 1909 to 5,808 in 1911 and the value in the 
same years (only £4,817 in 1899 and £23,204 in 1908) from £47,111 to 
£63,000. “Handbook of German East Africa,” pp. 235-236.] 

7 “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, p. 369. [The tobacco 
exported from Nyasaland after supplying the local demand amounted to 
3,706,203 lbs. in 1915-16, 4,304,124 lbs. in 1916-17, 2,025,372 lbs. in 1917-18, 
5,805,396 Ibs. in 1918-19, and 4,963,130 lbs. in 1920. The tobacco acreage 
in 1919 was 6,027, and in 1920, 14,218. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, 
p. 193; 1921, p. 195; 1922, p. 200.] 


88 Wxport or Gum Copan 


Tons 
AON ers bs iste osu uksccunrase Sei acsialei'eis Srvc aie 807 
CIO 2 eee era ae a apes 958 
AQUA Pee cee cate feces tiecersiare ee eee 2,100 
OT ee Pe oe tre oe eine hehe a ores 3,688 
Greene, Ah te Sow ce ace evel Siete ere as 4,613 
[EGTA ee ee de. Sate = Lieve, are erent 6,993 
OLS. Rae « Nowa ace Sedo pe 4,266 
LOUG eel ee istaercuntretie me suaels sedate tiae 8,719 
LO 7k Re eR ea eee. tec 6,911 
THs ie SREB Cee Ormco: 3,611] 


British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5240, p. 6; No. 54938, 
p. 5 [Manual of Belgian Congo,” p. 269, cf. pp. 186-187 ; The Statesman’'s 
Year-Book, 1920, p. 695. The output from German Kast Africa (Tangan- 
yika Territory) is much less important, being only 209,987 lbs. in 1911, 
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From some of the colonies, such as Angola, Nigeria, casas 


British East Africa, maize and pulse were shipped in notice- 


able quantities.** Furthermore, in the Lake Chad region 
and in the highlands of Brit : las rica, 
the number of cattle, goats, and sheep was increasing, as 
were the exports of hidesand skins. A considerable future 
for this industry as a source both of skins and also of meats 
has been predicted.°® Finally, the valuable woods of 
tropical Africa—ebony, mahogany, and cedar—were being 
shipped to Europe in ever Iprger quantities. The exports 
rench Wes ica in 1913 amounted to 
consisted mainly of okoumé, 
a pale, inferior mahogany used for cigar boxes and the 
internal parts of furniture. This was shipped principally 


valued at £5,369. “Handbook of German East Africa,” p. 238. The value 
of the kola nuts shipped from the Gold Coast was £289,134 in 1918, £350,249 
in 1919, and £452,245 m 1920; from Sierra Leone, £321,105 in 1918, 
£417,378 in 191Y, and £626,815 in 1920; from the Ivory Coast, £4,151 in 
1918 and £2,148 m 1919. ‘“'he Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, pp. 248, 247, 
883; 1921, pp. 249, 251, 899; 1922, pp. 258, 261]. 

~ British Diplomatic and Consular Keports, No. 5402, p. 7; “Statistical 
Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, p. 188; R. HE, Dennett, “British 
and German Trade in Nigeria,” in United Empire Magazine, December, 
1914, p. 887. 

“” “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 129, 188, 186, 
375, 377; René Chudeau, op. cit. pp. 258-260; “L’Elevage des Bovidés 
au Territoire du Tchad,” in L’Afrique Frangaise, March, 1917, Supplement, 
pp. 69-74; L’ Afrique Francaise, May-June, 1917, p. 196. F. A. G. Pape, 
“Tropical Eastern Africa,’ in United Empire Magazine, 1916, pp. 398, 394; 
British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5441, p. 33; Karl Dove, 
“Die Grossen Wirtschaftsgebiete Afrikas,” in Weltwirtschaft, 1915, p. 161. 
[In 1918, hides and skins to the value of £150,012 were exported from 
British East Africa, £77,000 from the Tanganyika Territory, £293,019 from 
Nigeria, and £51,528 from Gambia (The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, 
pp. 179, 181, 242, 244. In 1919-20, the corresponding figures were: Tan- 
ganyika Territory, £256,000; Nigeria, £1,262,140; Gambia, £8,419; with 
£270,472 from Uganda; zbid., 1921, pp. 183, 185, 245, 248. For 1920-21 they 
were, respectively, £96,478, £774,725, £21,125, £93,008. Jbid., 1922, pp. 188, 
254, 257, 190.] 
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to Germany. The exports of lumber in general from Ni- 
geria and the Gold Coast together were value Hout 
twice this “amount, two million dollars.°' The aggregate 
worth of all these miscellaneous exports was considerable. 
While they play a large part in the domestic life of the 
various colonies, apparently Africa’s output of no one of 
them will within an appreciable time be an influential factor 
in the economic system of the world. 


™ “Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 145, 147; H. R. 
Tate, “British East Africa,” in United Empire Magazine, 1917, pp. 544, 
545; A. Girault, “The Colonial Tariff Policy of France,” pp. 229, 230, 241, 
242; British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5423, p. 10; No. 
5494, p. 6; Address of Governor-General Merlin in L’ Afrique Francaise, 
March, 1916, Supplement, p. 60. 

In 1913, 42,000 tons of wood were shipped from the magnificent forests 
of the Ivory Coast (L’Afrique Francaise, July-August, 1918, p. 158). In 
this same year, the exports of woods, in tons, and their values, in francs, 
were (“Statistique du Commerce des Colonies Frangaises,”’ 1913, I, 1, 
, pp. 643, 707, Paris, 1915): 


Country Tons Value 
PA MUEANICE) Yc ertc het ee ae nee eae ee 22,108 1,500,000 
y (SRICED NY UR i ae 9 OR a, 29,517 2,000,000 
Germany “sree so oes Sines 67,169 3,500,000 
WAS ct ote Se ie te eee 31,894 1,300,000 
Patales. Sev Nath cet. teu cdizecdae 150,688 8,800,000 

Of this the chief items were: 

Wood Tons Value 
ACA TOLER a rete Sais AGLatelelak's « ajsveta yous aia 10,081 1,300,000 
Pa aiod Ss. ce estate ees 134,223 6,400,000 
PU RR Le Shey Wyte bine eo, ee, 144,304 7,700,000 


The shipments of woods from French Equatorial Africa amounted to 
58,844 tons in 1910, 102,240 tons in 1911, and 95,767 tons in 1912. The 
output in 1911 was valued at 5,285,545 francs, and of the exports in this 
year, 91,540 tons were okoumé, worth 4,122,545 francs, thus representing 
ninety per cent of the quantity and eighty per cent of the value (G. Bruel, 
“L’ Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” pp. 357, 462). The shipments of 
acajou from the Ivory Coast in 1912 were worth 2,900,000 francs, and in 
the following year, 5,000,000 francs (“Statistique du Commerce des Col- 
onies Francaises,” 1913, I, 1, p. 417, Paris, 1915. [The value of the 
mahogany shipped from the Ivory Coast in 1918 was 8,003,956 francs 
(The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, p. 883), in 1919, 3,422,391 francs (zbid., 
1921, p. 899), and in 1920, 20,370,876 francs (ibid., 1922, p. 921).] 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF MIDDLE AFRICA 
amet 


VY Their Wide Distribution and Unknown Extent.—While 
it is an established fact that Middle Africa contains mineral 
resources of considerable variety, relatively little is known 
as to their general extent and commercial value. The area 
as a whole has been only most superficially and incom- 
pletely investigated, largely because none but exceptionally 
rich and favorably located mines can be profitably worked 
under prevailing conditions of labor scarcity and inade- 
quate transportation. Mineral deposits of varied nature 
are scattered throughout Middle Africa and are to be found 


in practically every colony. In To oland, there is con- 
siderable MPG weer nirengess tee Africa (Tan- 
and probably also of tin and copper. ery little, however, 
had been done to develop these resources in the German 
colonies. Only small quantities of gold and mica were 
shipped from German East Africa.? French Equatorial 


Africa similarly exported a little copper.* In the Belgian 
eat eee 


vA. F. Calvert, “The corks® African Empire,” pp. 174-182, 226, 227; 
F, A. G. Pape, “Tropical Eastern Africa,” in United Empire Magazine, 
1916, pp. 395-397; Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1914, pp. 580-599. 
(“Handbook of German Hast Africa,” pp. 243-245.] 

2In 1913, German East Africa exported raw gold to the value of 678,000 
marks, and mica to the value of 318,000 marks. Statistisches Jahrbuch, 
1915, p. 465. 

A. Girault, “The Colonial Tariff Policy of France,” pp. 248, 244; 
“Annuaire du Gouvernement Général de l’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” 
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C leaving the Katanga copper belt out of considera- 
tion, diam@nds were being successfully mined in the south- 
east and gold was being produced on a small scale in the 
Welle and Arawumi districts to the northeast.* But apart 
from these minor enterprises, there were three regions in 
which mini onducted_on a large scale; namely, 
the Gold] ae Nigeria, and the Katanga District of the 
Belgian Congo. 

The Katanga Copper Belt —The Katanga District is an 
extensive area in the Southern Congo adjoining Northern 
Rhodesia, with which it is in close economic relations. The 
mineral wealth of this region was proved by a British pros: 


pecting expedition acting on the behalf of the Tanganyika 
Concessions Company, of which Mr. Robert Williams was 


1912, I, p. 113. A railway from the Mindouli mines to Brazzaville, 163 
kilometers due east, was completed in 1911, and in that year, 1,899 tons 
of copper ore, yielding over forty-five per cent of metal, were shipped by 


this route. In 1912, 1,968 tons were transported and in 1913, 1,275, with an _ 


estimated value of 678,960 francs. During this period, other mining 
enterprises were just getting under way. G. Bruel, “L’Afrique Equa- 
toriale Francaise,” pp. 386-391. 

*J. Renkin, “L’Avenir du Congo Belge,” in L’ Afrique Francaise, March, 
1916, Supplement, p. 64. In 1912, the exports of gold from the Belgian 
Congo amounted to 3.3 million francs. British Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports, No. 5260, p. 19. In 1912, this quantity was 965 kilos and in 
1913, 1,475. Ibid., No. 5493. See also L’ Afrique Francaise, 1914, p. 275. 
In 1909, 1910, and 1911, the output was 657, 876, and 639 kilos respectively. 
“Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge,” 1913, p. 519. 
[In 1917, it was 3,573 kilos; in 1918, 3,605; in 1919, 3,356, and in 1920, 
3,324. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, p. 695; 1921, p. 701; 1922, p. 716; 
cf. “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 209-211, 268. In 1918, 149,680 carats 
of diamonds were exported, in 1919, 215,532 carats, and in 1920, 274,103 
carats, as compared with 372,139 carats from the Protectorate of South- 
west Africa in 1918, 462,181 carats in 1919, and 606,424 carats in 1920. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, pp. 695, 237; 1921, pp. 701, 241; 1922, 
pp. 716, 248; cf. “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 211-213.] In addition, 
coal has been discovered at the mouth of the Lukuga, near the terminus 
of the railroad at Albertville on Lake Tanganyika, and valuable oil-fields 


have been located. a 
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the guiding spirit. The country is remarkably rich in 
copper, and it also contains valuable deposits of diamonds, 
gold, tin, and iron. The work of development has been 
undertakerreietty by the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga, 
a Belgian company, 39.2 per cent of whose stock is owned 
by the Tanganyika Concessione COMpany. All eatensive 


plant has been erected, and preparations are being made to 


use the local water power to supplement the coal imported 
from Rhodesia. The output of copper is rapidly reaching 
large dimensions. In 1917, it fell somewhat short of 30,000 
tons. If the output for 1918 should reach the estimate of 
40,000 tons, then—as Mr. Williams has said—“the Union 
Miniére will be the largest copper producer outside of 
America.” The aim of the management is to attain as 
speedily as possible an annual production of 100,000 tons.® 
The great obstacle to this goal is the difficulty of procuring 


‘sufficient labor. The local supply is not adequate and 


workers have to be recruited in Rhodesia and Portuguese 
Nyasaland. The labor shortage was very great in 1917 and 
is bound to be an important factor in the future. If it can 
be overcome, and 100,000 tons of copper can be mined, the 
effect on the Belgian Congo will be marked; for at fifteen 
cents a pound—a normal price in times of peace—the output 
will amount to 33.5 million dollars, which is more than was 
the entire volume of this colony’s foreign commerce in 
1913. It should be noted, however, that an enterprise of 


[°The actual total output was 21,872 tons in 1916, 24,497 tons in 1917 
20,742 tons in 1918, 22,180 tons in 1919, and 18,924 tons in 1920, as com- 
pared with 7,500 tons from the mines in the Protectorate of Southwest 
Africa in 1918 and 26,675 tons in 1919. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1919, 
p. 699; 1920, pp. 695, 237; 1921, pp. 701, 241; 1922, p. 716. For the 
Katanga fields generally, see “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 202-207, 270.] 
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such character is relatively not so valuable to Africa as 
an industry like that of cocoa in the Gold Coast, where 
virtually the entire value of the output accrues to the na- 


tives. In the case of a mine, all above the cost of produc- 


tion and the expense of marketing belongs to the European 


stockholders.® 

The Gold Coast.—As its name implies, the Gold Coast has 
auriferous deposits. In fact, it has been a more or less 
constant source of supply to Europe since the days of the 
Portuguese discoveries; and the gold imported from this 
region by the Royal African Company gave the name 
“suinea”’ to a seventeenth century English coin. The pro- 
duction reached its nadir in 1901, when only £22,187 worth 
of gold was exported. Since then, simultaneously with the 
growth of the cocoa industry, there has been a rapid de- 
velopment in mining. Before that time, the gold was 


derived trom alltftal deposits, but since 1900-01, deep 


shafts have been sunk and heavy machinery has been in- 


troduced.?7. In 1913, the exports were somewhat over 8 


°The cost of producing copper in 1917 was about six and one-half cents 
a pound. Addresses of Mr. Robert Williams, December 12, 1917, at the 
general meeting of the Tanganyika Concessions Company, Limited, and 
May 8, 1917, before the Royal Colonial Institute; British Diplomatic 
and Consular Reports, No. 5303, pp. 4, 8; No. 5520, pp. 3, 7; F. Rod- 
riguez, “Congo-Katanga-Angola,” in Rivista Coloniale, May, 1915, pp. 
260-271; M. H. Weed, “Mines Handbook,” Tuckahoe, New York, 1918. 
On the labor problem here, see “Bulletin de la Société Belge d’Etudes 
Coloniales,” 1914, pp. 360-376, 415-465, 593-598; “Bulletin de la Société 
Royale Belge de Géographie,” 1913, pp. 233-254. On the general resources 
of the northern and southern Katanga regions, see ibid., 1913, pp. 143-146, 
667-680. 

1 Journal of the African Society, 1916, pp. 242, 243; A. B. Keith, “West 
Africa,” pp. 254, 324, 325. In addition, a large deposit of manganese has 
been discovered 33 miles north of Secondee. Exportation began in Sep- 
tember, 1916, and in three months 4,338 tons were shipped. Washington 
Daily and Consular Trade Reports, 1917, No. 304, pp. 1210-1212. British 
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million dollars, which is an appreciable amount, though 
quite insignificant when compared with the production of 
the Union of South Africa, amounting to 185 million dol- 
lars.§ 

geria Tin.—In Nigeria, the natives have worked metals 
/ iron, tin, and lead—for centuries. In the northern sec- 
tion of the colony are important deposits of tin stretching 
over an extensive area. The development of these re- 
sources before the war was in reality an infant industry, 
but it was growing very rapidly. In 1913, the exports 
amounted to 4,194 tons, valued at £567,959. This is not 
an important quantity, but it was fifteen times as large as 
the output of 1909.° It is scarcely probable that anything 
India, the great source of supply, produced in 1913 815,047 tons of man- 


ganese, valued at £1,211,034. For details about a new coalfield in South- 
ern Nigeria, see Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1916, pp. 369-378. 
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AQUA. Meracts ere cc £ 596,583 [LOU aerecerrs terete £ 1,719,638 
LOO Tpae aS eaeeee Aarghie 1,163,516 Mt oo 2oGG mac 1,629,746 
LOL 2 vie oictere Coen 1,499,468 LQ Fg ee ccerers 1,549,275 
UNIS Geos eric oc SOI 1,648,770 LOLS We fereterereie retells 1,334,000 
ME Rs tes scl. 3% 1,744,498 DEE CER oosio- 1,403,760 

OZOM ect ere rarer 889,248 | 


“Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 382, 383; The 
Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, p. 245 [1921, p. 249; 1922, p. 258]. The West 
African output of gold in 1917 was 389,068 ounces, valued at £1,615,316, as 
against 368,168 ounces, valued at £1,529,977, in 1916 (cbid., 1918, p. xliii). 
(The relative values for the production in the Gold Coast and in the 
Union of South Africa in 1919 were £1,403,760 and £35,390,609, and in 1920, 
£889,248 and £34,654,922. Jbid., 1921, pp. 249, 220; 1922, pp. 258, 226.] 


°Tin Propuction or NIGERIA 


Tons Pounds Sterling 
GOD. Seis scteteians. sca tate oe cee eRe ee 269 38,165 
TOL gs. Giese se, «cis 9. crevarePeeraeeaeaeg RAR ee eee 692 72,660 
LOE Oo eishoscie-si» scansinie «eee Re Te 1,530 181,759 
DO Eee Savers. srs sislo.5: "Sc ace Mee NC eee 2,830 336,330 
LOLS re ccs oe tice hele’. ole te eR eae 4,194 567,959 
TOL. ot iad cols ake ee coe mre 6,143 706,988 
LOI ORS IRN. OR. Sats. Aes eee ete 6,535 723,480 
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like this rate of progress will be maintained and that Nigeria 
will ever overtake the Malay States which, with their annual 
production of 70,000 tons, are the world’s chief source of 


supply.?° 


Tons Pounds Sterling 
AGT Ge aise RE es ER RE 7,054 859,603 
5) by A or 9,966 1,485,887 
POTRae ea Soho ese n aa wate 8,294 1,770,003 
RCTS 6 Ook, Oe Are Si ee 4a ee 7,685 1,324,074 
ob) ee PI Seer ee oP ee a ee, SO 7,913 1,785,724] 


“Blue Book of Nigeria,” p. W 156, Lagos, 1916; cf. also British Colonial 
Reports, Nigeria, 1915, No. 920, p. 9, which gives somewhat higher figures: 
6,143 tons for 1914 and 6,910 for 1915. See also A. F. Calvert, “Nigeria 
and Its Tin Fields.” [For the tin fields of northern Katanga, see “Manual 
of Belgian Congo,” pp. 208-209.] 

AP. Newton, “The Staple Trades of the Empire,” p. 134, London, 
1917. [The output from the Federated Malay States in 1919 was 36,938 
tons, with a value of £8,745,635, the figures for 1920 being 34,935 and 
10,345,188 respectively. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, pp. 172, 173; 
1922, pp. 176, 177.] 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
Ses gece a ot a coerce RN ER 


Porterage.—Apart from the fundamental question of the 
labor supply, the development of the rich resources of 
Middle Africa will depend largely upon the adequacy of the 
transportation system to bring these products cheaply to the 
seaboard. This is a question of vital importance. The two 
primitive instruments of carriage in Africa are the native 


porter and the canoe wi native paddler. For long 
distances porterage is exceedingly costly and is commercially 


possible only in the case of commodities whose value is large 
in proportion to their bulk, such as ivory and rubber. It 
was a potent cause of the universal slavery of former times 
and led to infinite abuses, including great mortality among 
the impressed carriers, but it cannot be entirely eliminated 


very considerable mileag e been byilt in a number 
of the colonies, notably_i ica and in the 
French Congo¥ and these will enable the motor truck to be 
of increasing importance in solving the transportation prob- 
lem. Even before the war, the cocoa in the Gold Coast 
within an accessible distance from the ocean was largely 
collected in this manner. The native carrier, however, still 

*J. du Plessis, “Thrice Through the Dark Continent,” pp. 41, 125, Lon- 


don, 1917; Mary Gaunt, “Alone in West Africa” (3d ed.), p. 243. 
156 
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plays his part and is the chief instrument in taking the 
cocoa of the interior to the railroad. Over 100,000 porters 
were used for this purpose in 1912 and since then the crop 
has greatly increased.? In fact, the very economic develop- 
ment that accompanies better communications is apt, for 
the time being, to increase the absolute, if not the relative, 
use of carriers. 

Rivers.—The vast network of rivers* in Middle Africa 
provides a natural highway, from which great advantages 
were expected by those who first opened up the continent. 
There are, however, two serious drawbacks that largely im- 
pair the value of this system. In the Afplace, these rivers 
do not give access from the ocean to the interior, because the 
plateaus are cut off from the coastal lowlands by cataracts 
and rapids that cannot be passed by ships. The Niger, 


. Gambia, and Se are important exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule. In th nd place, many of the rivers run very 


low during the dry season and the shoals then render naviga- 
tion either very difficult or altogether impossible. Besides, 
long reaches of the Congo and the Niger are at all times out 
of the question for fair-sized craft. In general, the system 


2John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” pp. 3, 4. These carriers 
receive good wages. Ibid., pp. 45, 46. 

2On the freedom of river navigation, see infra, pp. 206-211.) 

* As regards the Congo, the navigable sections are (“Annuaire Statistique 
de la Belgique et du Congo Belge,” 1913, p. 539) : 


Léopoldville to Stanleyville .......+++++rseeeeees 1,685 km. 

Ponthierville to Kindu ......--sseeseeeeeeeeeeees 315 

Kongolo to Bukama. ......+++++eeeerseeee wants 640 
2,640 


The length of waterways in the Belgian Congo for boats of 500 tons is 
1685 km.; for those of 150 tons, 3,140; for those of 22 tons, 7,730; and 
for those of less than 22 tons, 12,213. [For a full description of the Congo 
and its affluents, see “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 235-247.) 
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of river communications has been a disappointment. Not 
only is the native paddler still essential, but, at nearly the 
other extreme of locomotion, extensive railroads have had to 
be built and many more have been planned. In 1914, includ- 
ing the Rhodesian lines (2,481 miles), there were in opera- 
tion or nearing completion, in Middle Africa, somewhat 
over 9,000 miles of railroad.® Since then, despite the war, 
the mileage has somewhat increased. 

Supplementary Railroads.— The railroads of Middle 
Africa fall into three general ©: general categories: those whose 
purpose is to supplement river communications; second, 

(Pocal lines to open ;the immediate hinterland; Cay. inter- 
colonial railroads connected with more or less vague trans- 
continental projects. The supplementary lines fulfil various 
functions. That from Matadi on the lower Congo, 110 miles 
from the Atlantic, to Léopoldville on Stanley Pool (248 » 
miles), whence the navigable Congo stretches a thousand 
odd miles to Stanleyville, was essential in order to gain ac- 
cess to the central plateau. Then, to bridge the non-navi- 
gable part of the river beyond Stanleyville, a railroad had to 
be built to Ponthierville (78 miles), while, farther on, an- 
other line was for the same reason constructed from Kindu 


Miles 

Bt tial). cae tulpaBernc akeeick amare 4,736 
German: ..: Goce lens RHEE chia 1,473 
French .\., .\) vsciacstte meee tote eee 1,389 
Belgian $322.0 yee) 3 ees 880 
Portuguese ©: 50st adstsliee 45 Ue 809 


“Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, p. 303; Statistisches 
Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 459; Evans Lewin, “The Germans and Africa,” p. 299; 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, pp. 884-886; British Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 5402, p. 6; No. 5493, p. 9. For the origins of these 


rp aha see E. A. de Renty, “Les Chemins de Fer Coloniaux en Afrique,” 
3 vols. 
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to Kongolo (220 miles). A similar supplementary railroad 
in French West Africa connects the Senegal at Kayes with 
the Niger at Kulikoro and gives relatively quick access from 
France to Timbuktu.* A more expeditious route is, how- 
ever, nearing completion, if it has not already reached that 
state. 

Local Railroads——Many of the railroads, on the other 
hand, are independent of river systems and have been con- 
structed to bring the products of the interior to the sea- 
board. Thus, the Usambara line (220 miles) from Tanga, 
in the northeast of the Tanganyika Territory, to New Moshi 
serves as an outlet for the fertile Kilimanjaro-Meru district 
where some Germans had settled. The two railroads in the 
Gold Coast, from Sekondi to Kumasi, and from Akra to 
Tafo, afford access to the colony’s gold min 
fields. Similar purely regional lines tapping the hinterland 
are those from Loanda to Malanje and from Mossamedes to 
Lubango in Angola, and the railroads in Sierra Leone, 
Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, the Cameroons, and Togoland. 

Intercolonial Railways—Other lines, in addition to meet- 
ing local needs, stretch farther inland—sometimes to the 
borders of other colonies—and are designed both to serve 
f istic o form links.4 r 


a 
d French Guinea 


projects. Thus, the railroads of Senegal an 


* As the Senegal is not navigable in the dry season, the route was found 
very inconvenient during the war for bringing Senegalese troops to France. 
Accordingly, a railroad from Thies to Kayes (215 miles), which was already 
under construction, will soon be completed and will connect the Upper 
Niger with the Ocean. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, p. 884; L’ Afrique 

Trancaise, 1915, pp. 125, 201. At the beginning of 1918, 422 kilometers 
were open, leaving 245 to be completed. Colonies et Marine, 1918, I, p. 
276. {In April, 1920, the situation was practically unchanged. Le Temps, 


May 16, 1920.] 
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and the Nigerian system not only tap the Western Sudan, 
but are ultimately to be connected with the future Trans- 
Saharan railroad. Similarly, the Uganda Railway serves as 
an outlet for the Victoria Nyanza district, and the Tan- 
ganyika line, completed just before the outbreak of the 
war, is intended to open up the area around that lake. On 
the western side of Lake Tanganyika, the Belgians have 
since the war finished their railroad from Albertville on the 
lake to Kabalo on the Congo (170 miles). From the south, 
. the Rhodesian lines reach the Belgian frontier and in con- 
nection with the Belgian railroads supply an outlet for the 
products of the Katanga district. Finally, from Lobito Bay 
in Angola, the finest harbor in West Africa and one of the 
best in the world, the Benguella Railway is being pushed to 
Katanga.” 

(‘In 1921 the railroads of Middle Africa were as follows (The States- 


man’s Year-Book, 1922, pp. 186, 188, 190, 201, 207, 249-250, 254, 259, 262, 
717, 909, 916, 919, 920, 921, 922, 923, 1049, 1228, 1299): 


Colony Line Miles 
Kenya ? Mombasa= Victoria: :mcdeoncnceaeten eee 618 
Tanganyika Territory Tanga-New Moshi ..................... 220 

Dar-es-Salaam-Kigoma ...............0% 780 
Uganda Jinja-Namasavali |<. cisemmeveleeeebcis 62 

Port Bell-Kampala coe aenee cee 7% 
Nyasaland Blantyre-Portuguese boundary .......... 174 
Basutoland Maseru-Marseilles Station ............. 16 
Southwest ALIGR i OP sage the api acects Naan ene oe ee 1,163 

em sere PEE ME rrr 1,126 

Gold Coast Sekondi+Kumaai) ct eg9 ace ua Ge de 168 

Tarquah-Prestes . ose eee eee os een G 

Inchaban-Inchaban Junction ............ 5 

: Whra-Asyinam’).\\0\icl out me Aneel 85 
Sierra Leone Freetown-Pendembu_ ........0.ec0cececs 22744 

Boia Junction-Kamabai ................ 104 

Congo Matadi-Léopoldville ................... 248 

Bore-( hela nde asec ot eee 90 

Stanleyville-Ponthierville ............... 78 

Kindt-Kougolowy.< 20... +, eee 220 

Kabalo-Albertville ...................., 170 


~~ s e S 
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Transcontinental Projects—Nearly all these lines are 
potential parts of more or less inchoate transcontinental 


Colony Line Miles 

Senegal Dakar-Rufisque-St. Louis ............6 165 

Thiés-Kayes (open portion) ........... 350 

Togo Bome=Aneeno i neocons cites etecatek ee cke 27 

Lome-Atakname on cen. aicease ren eitins 103 

Lome-Palime tcc tear tek acer tment ees 74 

Seat Get 6, wiitul (ly vei cuist kai « eRotl a povivne dese ab ae 359 

French Guinea PCONSKTISIGANKAW cack scree wee ts afer eta 412 

Ivory Coast AbijeantBotiskéyeseiat ces - cotcaee cee satis 197 

Dahomey KotonueSave cccsivas «tcc ee es 156 

Branches to Whydah and Segborué ..... 20 

PoroasNovoskope,cuecece eee se 50 

French Sudan a Keves-Kulikoromtee c.o.s capihccseeee ae 344 

Eritrea (and Abyssinia) Jibuti-Addis Abeba ..............eee008 485 

Massawah-Asmara ........cccceceeeness 74 

Angola Loanda-Lucalla-Malanje .............06 375 

Canhoca-Golungo Alto .........eeeeeees 9 

Lobito-Chinguar (Benguella line) ...... 323 

Mossamedes-Chela Mountains .......... 111 

Mozambique Delagoa Bay-Rhodesian frontier ........ 57 
Lourenco Marques-Swaziland frontier 

(open? portion) “eieiy.s ccrcsiae sea aalsite 44 


Chai Chai-Manjacaze (open portion) ... 32 
Mutamba-Inharrime (open portion) .... 25 


Beirackall wave. - caer aliens aapetirit 204 
etal ee ss soko palit nn ud ss 3'dn ut NS 11,424 
The total mileage in the various colonies is: 
TRSISEG Sage ROC OID cei acnOnIbie HAO Cpa docu 618 
a nnyika PEP RLONY: «66.0 die p<a pie sine naminole neha © Hide a nade a oem 1,000 
MIMRMOA FE reco ea pe anchor sntas sre scneeacascnn sa nance sa emea 69% 
Nyasaland ........csccseeeecccccserrseetececesesetereeaeseenes 174 
Peer IRD El Poe ce coos ccke er ccainis Oe esis: ast nC ss Desai ees 16 
nak iitpemts CASTICH: joys dwie ope tn nd ones tae ae vaw ag dieses ssa d sens se am 1,163 
Nigeria: wp ees ccccncescsccncedrcccnccescesnnssenercessesscveases 1,126 
IUICCOREG Meigs cils dap dts cisd seme ame se ode avanade en aiefa ra aust 277 
Metre? LEOHE: svc cine keane” Cae neh er 20cen ees nel ceeds ea sinne's 33114 
RPO lai ss phen ce > 20 connec iene h ee aaewcrees sano pists 2,653 
Senegal .....ccccicccccccescsccsncvccucssvccssencserssccensees 515 
ID Oh a6 bo ce wicie aiedr0it * eis a 00 ela gina We eco ain.s wiki nin'n.ece pialsiaie nih oi 204 
WNT NCTE ec tcles ccs csr tareastee re sevens nam Kinane 359 
Tre rielIM GUINEAN ce sect pens dccee cuit cielo oo coie iol poe sisies a/s sivie se 412 
Tvory Coast ...... ccc cece ee ccnncenccecsessenccnsccnssesceacees 197 
Dahomey oo. se seccccceccsceccscnccsccccsnanscccessisscccanecs 226 
French Sudan ...... Pablewlaawesmer ges tg ert mpae suiacieway wets 344 
Eritrea (and Abyssinia) ........sseeeeeereeee teen eeecereseees 559 
cml atti Astdacbice Gitar pad? selene dé chen endaae aban 818 
Mozambique .....cceecccceecccceescccseeescssrsneescseeeanecs 
tall Sel AEMO ane oc cial «Wale on. dw eee dideles catenin eb ey cass 11,424 
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projects. The French had planned a railroad from Jibuti in 
French Somaliland through Abyssinia to the West Coast, 
but the arrangements made with England after Fashoda 
(1898) rendered this impossible.® Sir Edwin Arnold, as 
early as 1876, and, later, Sir Harry H. Johnston and Cecil 
Rhodes—the last preéminently—had outlined “the Cape to 
Cairo” road, but the project was blocked by France and 
Germany in 1894. Similar ambitions had also been attrib- 


uted to Germ and they fit in with what is known of her 
plan to create seat Mid-African Empire.* However much 


Divided according to Powers, this mileage is: 


British: sce sccieee coi sce cMpdiods Sears circ tbs cider jotape orate enh one arate eon 4,775 
BelgiAR: on «03,5 sinressid + a,b eepoaGlel= arsigjpieys nie aphk role, Ss bs aie'ds Sk 3 wien 2,653 
PENCE. seco. s, ccc wis ciepes He oustete cdc Pee rexede coun aenes tO ete arora ORY eReEe Tete 2257 
Italian (including Abyssinian lime) ............5-..-eescecseee 559 
Portuguese: orci sacl cnaliansttrapmeaclyh osuuabate i 1188s see Kee Se 1,180 

Total! - «.ccactreticns stale sok cael eee eet tats ntsoe eee oie 11,424 


The following railways, among others, are either planned or under con- 
struction (The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1922, pp. 186, 201, 250, 259, 262, 
908, 919, 921, 1049, 1228, 1229): 


Colony Line 

Kenya Nakuru-Tuobo 

Nyasaland Chindio-Beira 

Southwest Africa Windhuk-Gobabis 

Gold Coast Akra-Kumasi (surveys in hand) 

Sierra Leone _ Kamabai-Baga (under consideration) 

French Equatorial Africa Brazzaville-Pointe Noire 

Senegal Thiés-Kayes (350 out of 435 miles open) 

Ivory Coast BN peice northward from Bouaké (under con- 
rac 

Dahomey Savé-Chaoru (future intention) 

Eritrea Asmara-Keren and Asmara-Agordat (under con- 
struction) 

Angola Lucalla-Malanje to be linked with Central Afri- 
can Railway 

Mozambique Lourengo Marques-Swaziland frontier (44 miles 


open), Chai Chai-Manjacaze (32 miles 
Mutamba-Inharrime (25 miles open), 
Zambezi (to be constructed).] PRED) ten 


*It was only in 1915 that the railroad f ibuti 
15 rom Jibuti reached Addi 
Benita of Abyssinia. L’Afrique Francaise, 1916, pp. 107 ‘080 Sante 
frique Frangaise, June and July, 1915, Supplement, pp. 127-130 
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these grandiose projects may have appealed to the imagi- 
nation, they lost some of their hold when the facts were 
carefully scrutinized. During the past fifteen years, little 
had been heard in England of the Cape to Cairo scheme, in 
so far as it implied a railroad running entirely through Brit- 
ish territory and broken only by the international waters 
of Lake Tanganyika. The Rhodesian section had been de- 
flected westwards from Tanganyika by the mineral discoy- 
eries in Katanga. Though it might have some minor strate- 
gic and political advantages,'° the project was from the 
economic standpoint thoroughly unsotind. Africa does not 
need transcontinental railroads. The traffic will normally be 
from the center outwards, not from the Indian to the At- 
lantic Ocean, nor from Egypt to the Cape. The rivalry will 
be to secure the transportation from the interior to the 
coast. Thus, the economic aim of the Trans-Saharan pro}- 
ect is to obtain for the French Mediterranean ports the out- 
put from the Northern Congo and the Central Sudan. Here 
there is a distinct rivalry between the Mediterranean and 
West Africa.1: But the real economic hub of Middle Africa 
is Katanga and hence it is to this center that the railways 
are extending from all points of the compass. When these 
radiating roads are joined together at this focus, various 
transcontinental routes will be established. 

“We might take a line, say the proposed railway line from the Cape to 
the head of the Nile (approximating to the meridian of 30° East Longi- 
tude), and it is along that line, spreading east and west in irregular exten- 
sion, that we find the white man’s land... . It is for us to see to it that 
the great central line which may hereafter link up the white Colonies of 
Africa remains in strong and friendly hands.” Sir Thomas H. Holdich, 


“Political Frontiers and Boundary Making,” pp. 229, 230, London, 1916. 
“Giuseppe Piazza, “Le Nostre Rivendicazioni Libiche,” in Rzvista 


Coloniale, March, 1917. 
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The Benguella Railway.—The line that is admittedly the 
most favorably situated to secure this central traffic, which 
now goes over the Rhodesia-Katanga Junction Railway to 
Beira, is the Benguella Railway, which is being built from 
Lobito Bay to Katanga. The concession was obtained from 
Portugal in 1902 by Mr. Robert Williams,!* but as adequate 
capital was secured only in 1906, construction was delayed. 
Further difficulty was encountered in reaching the plateau 
from the coast, and thus in 1914 only 320 miles were in 
operation. The war, for the time being, put a virtual stop 
to further construction, but the railroad will probably be 
rushed to completion as soon as conditions are again favor- 
able. The finished section is already paying its way from 
the local traffic in Angola—mainly in les, beans, and 
flour—and the enterprise promises to be a brilliant finan- 
cial success after the Katanga mineral belt is reached.13 It 
has two distinct adva over the competing routes on 
the East Coast: in the( fst Ae Lobito Bay is much 


nearer Europe; in the seco ce, ships from that part 
for Europe escape payment of the Suez Canal tolls. The 
relative distances from Katanga to London by the various 
routes are as follows: Lobito Bay, 6,457 miles; Cape Town, 
8,480; Beira through Broken Hill and Ayrshire, 8,890; Lake 


“See supra, pp. 107-108. [On this railway, and on the other Congolese 
lines, see “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 217-235. ] 

“ British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5402, p. 6; No. 5497, 
pp. 4-6; Evans Lewin, “Railways in Africa,” in United Empire Magazine, 
February and March, 1917, pp. 98, 172; Robert de Caix, in L’ Afrique Fran- 
gaese, 1913, pp. 317-319, 373, 374; Franz Baltzer, “Die Eisenbahnen in den 
Portugiesischen Kolonien,” in Weltverkehr, 1913-14, pp. 247-249 ; Extracts 
from Report of Benguella Railway Company in the Report of the Tan- 
ganyika Concessions, Limited, December 12, 1917, pp. 10-24. Louis 
Habran, “Le Chemin de Fer de Lobito,” in “Bulletin de la Société Belge 
d’Etudes Coloniales,” 1913, pp. 701-715, 837-857; 1914, pp. 348-357, 
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Tanganyika and Dar-es-Salaam, 8,937; Beira through Bula- 
wayo, 9,514.14 The Dar-es-Salaam line is in the worst posi- 
tion to compete, as, apart from all else, four trans-shipments 
are required before goods can be embarked on vessels for 
EKurope.'® 

Other Projects—The Congo River route to Matadi is 
likewise impossible, on account of the numerous changes 
from steamer _to railroad and back again. The Belgian 
authorities are planning to rectify this by building a line 
from Stanley Pool jdirect to Katanga, cutting across the 
colony. They also have in view a railroad from Stanley- 
ville to Lake Albert, which will connect the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan and Egypt with their own possessions.?® As 
these undertakings, especially the former, will necessitate a 
heavy outlay,'” their future is problematical. The scarcity 
of capital resulting from the prolonged hostilities will also 
be a factor in the future of the Trans-Saharan railroad and 
may likewise lead to the postponement of the construction 
of the lines in the French Congo which had been author- 
ized before the war. One of these two railroads was to have 
connected Stanley Pool with the coast.1* It would have 

“ British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5497, pp. 4-6. From 


Southampton to Lobito Bay the distance is 4,900 miles; thence to the 
Belgian frontier it is 803 miles and Kambove is 527 miles farther. 

% Weltverkehr, 1914-15, p. 82. ' 

6 J. Renkin, “L’Avenir du Congo Belge,” in L’ Afrique Francaise, March, 
1916, Supplement, pp. 66, 67. a, 

“Tes Communications au Congo Belge,” in “Bulletin de la Société 
Belge d’Etudes Coloniales,” 1912, pp. 297-345. 

British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5249, p. 10; No. 5494, 
p. 5; L’Afrique Frangaise, March, 1915, Supplement, p. 34; “Annales de 
Géographie,” 1915, No. 131, p. 407. The railroad to the coast was to have 
run from Brazzaville to Pointe Noire (G. Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale 
Francaise,” pp. 412-413; for other proposed lines in French Equatorial 


Africa, see ibid., pp. 413-417). 
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been a serious competitor of the Belgian Matadi line, which, 
however, was already much congested with freight." While 
the war, temporarily at least, stopped these projects and 
others in British Nigeria °° and in German East Africa,”* 
military considerations led to the construction of a connect- 
ing link between the Uganda Railway and the Usambara 


line in the adjoining German colony.22. In general, the 


future of railroad enterprise in Middle Africa 2* will depend 


upon the = uperation and upon the 
extent to which the German menace shall have been elimi- 
nated in Africa and throughout the world. . 


2 John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” pp. 211, 212. 

»'The construction of the new trunk railroad from Port Harcourt in 
Nigeria (550 miles) was discontinued on account of the war after reaching 
the Udi coalfields (151 miles). The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, p. 242. 

“In 1914, Germany authorized the construction of a railroad from 
Tabora, in the center of German East Africa, northwards (481 kilometers) . 
Its object was to open up the Ruanda region, into which the Germans 
had as yet virtually not penetrated. Calvert, “German African Empire,” 
pp. 129, 130. On the inability of this railroad to compete with the Uganda 
line for the traffic of the Victoria Nyanza district, see Weltverkehr, 1913-14, 
pp. 245 ff. [On the railway system of Tanganyika Territory, see “Hand- 
book of German East Africa,” pp. 271-282.) 

2B A. G. Pape, “Tropical Eastern Africa,” in United Empire Magazine, 
1916, pp. 395, 396. The first line constructed in Africa during the war 
was from Prieska, on the Orange River, to Upington, on the same river 
near the border, a distance of 142 miles. It was completed by November 
20, 1914. The line of 170 miles between Upington and Kalkfontein was 
laid in 105 days (H. Burton, “Railways in South Africa,” in Journal of 
the African Society, October, 1918, p. 6). 

% A railroad has been suggested to connect Beira with the Zambezi and 
with Nyasaland. Beira would serve as the port for Nyasaland and also 
for part of Northern Rhodesia. Journal of the African Society, October, 
1918, p. 70 [The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, p. 196; 1922, p. 201]. 


CHAPTER V 


AFRICA AS A MARKET 


Cotton Textiles——The position of Africa as a market is 
dependent both upon the value of her exports and upon 


the amount of foreign capital required for railroads, mines, 
and other hg ees Puyer prises, These investments from without will 


continue to demand an increasing amount of equipment and 
machinery. But, apart from such imports for reproductive 
works, Africa’s wants in general will be limited only by the 
native’s ability to pay. For some indefinite, but long, period 
his purchases will continue to be chiefly for personal con- 
sumption and will increase pari passu with the growth of 
native production. Among all primitive peoples emerging 
from savagery, the first and foremost demand is for cloth- 
ing. Middle Africa supplies a comparatively large and ex- 
panding market for cotton textiles. They constitute one 
quarter_of the goods shipped to this section of the conti- 
nent. The value of the cotton goods brought into the Brit- 
ish African colonies was in 1913 approximately twenty 
million dollars out of total imports of ninety-one millions. 
The corresponding figures for the French colonies were 
eleven out of thirty-four and those for the German colonies 
six out of twenty-five. Of these cotton goods, amounting 

1“Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 125-145; British 
Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5423, pp. 11, 19-44; No. 5249, p. 6; 


Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 464, 465. 
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to more than thirty-six million dollars in value, a very 
large portion came from Great Britain, where cotton manu- 
facturing had been longest and most extensively estab- 
lished.? 

International Regulation of L mports.—At one time it was 
currently believed that trade was in itself a civilizing in- 
fluence and that the African would gradually emerge from 
savagery by commercial intercourse with the Western world. 
It was, however, slowly realized that this view was entirely 
erroneous and that, if left to himself, the native would buy 
goods that were most injurious to him, while for his part the 
European trader would be entirely willing to supply them. 
Instead of civilizing the aborigines, unregulated commercial 
intercourse with the outside world led to their deteriora- 
tion and very frequently to that of the foreigner as well. 


This mutual demoralization made it essential for the West- 
ern world to control these commercial relations and this 


2 Of total imports of cotton textiles in 1912 into the Cameroons, amount- 
ing to 6.2 million marks, 3.6 came from Germany and 2.3 from England. 
For Togoland the corresponding figures were, total 2.7, England, 1-4, 
Germany, 0.8. For East Africa the total was 10, of which Germany’s 
share was 2.2, England’s 1.2, Zanzibar’s 1.1, and British India’s 2.9. “Die 
Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” 1914, Statistischer Teil, pp. 142-145, 236, 276. 
Apparently, about two thirds of the imports from British India were of 
that country’s produce. “Statistical Abstract of British India,” 1915, p. 179. 
For the state of affairs in the French colonies, see the details in Girault, 
“Colonial Tariff Policy of France,” pp. 230-232, 241, 242. [The figures for 
the principal colonies in 1918 were as follows (The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1920, pp. 179, 181, 242, 244, 245, 247, 695, 883): British East Africa, 
£912,467; Tanganyika Territory, £485,000; Nigeria, £2,804,379; Gambia, 
£429,367; Gold Coast, £675,218; Sierra Leone (1917), £445,447; Congo, 
£408,925; Ivory Coast, £265,967. For 1919 the values were (cbid., 1921, 
pp. 183, 245, 248, 249, 251, 899): Tanganyika Territory, £554,000; Nigeria, 
£3,262,933; Gambia, £335,570; Gold Coast, £1,981,120; Sierra Leone 
£461,098; Ivory Coast, £184,965, and for 1920 (ibid., 1922, pp. 188, 254 257, 
258, 261, 920), £762,923, £6,101,580, £861,765, £3,801,835, £875,462, and 
£476,160 respectively.] laa 
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necessity is the chief moral justification for progressive ex- 
tension of European and American rule over backward 
peoples.* No other course was feasible except the absolute 
prohibition of commercial connections, which would have 
meant the abandonment of the continent to continuing sav- 
agery. The fact that in Africa the colonies of the various 
Powers were juxtaposed rendered it impossible, however, for 

any one of them to control the situation effectively without 
the cooperation of the others. Important steps of this char- 
acter were taken by i-Slavery Conference that met 
at Brussels in 1889, addition to devising elaborate meas- 
ures for the extirpation of the slave trade, this international 
assembly reached an agreement for the restriction of the 
importation both of arms and ammunition and also of spirit- 
uoustliquors.in Africa between the latitudes of 22° South 
and 20° North.‘ Very detailed provisions were adopted pro- 
hibiting the admission, except for governmental purposes, of 
modern firearms of precision and of ammunition for them.” 


*p. H. Kerr, “Political Relations Between Advanced and Backward 
Peoples,” in “An Introduction to the Study of International Relations” 
(by Grant, Greenwood, Hughes, Kerr, and Urquhart), pp. 141-179. This 
sequence is plain in the case of Samoa. “The rival interests of several 
powers served as counterpoises and for many years protected the islands 
from seizure or control by any one. Unhappily, there was no protection 
of the islanders from the malign influences of dishonest and immoral 
traders, and there appeared the characteristic corruption which too often 
results from the contact of selfish civilization with unsophisticated prim- 
itive society.” W. F. Johnson, “America’s Foreign Relations,” II, p. 186, 
New York, 1916. Similarly, in his book on “Tmperialism,” Mr. J. A. Hob- 
son writes: “The contact with white races cannot be avoided, and it is 
more perilous and injurious as it lacks governmental sanction and control.” 

‘Brussels Act of July 2, 1890, in Hertslet, “The Map of Africa by 
Treaty” (3d ed.), pp. 488-517 [“Trattati ... relativi all’Africa,” pp. 
268-297; Malloy, “Treaties,” pp. 1964-1992. See also map facing page 198.] 

5 Articles 8-14. On, the problem of regulating trade in arms and ammu- 


nition, see infra, pp. 230-237. 
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These regulations appear, in general, to have worked quite 
satisfactorily. As a result of the Brussels Protocol of July 
22, 1908, signed by the Plenipotentiaries of the Congo Free 


State, France, Germany, Great Britain, Portugal, an 


and prohibiting the importation of arms and ammunition for 
a perio r years from February 15, 1909," the trafic, 
hitherto rather-fourisimg—Came to an end. Nevertheless, 
denunciation of this Protocol might result in revival of the 
trade in certain districts fixed by the Contracting Parties.* 

[During the Peace Conference one of the three Conven- 
tions drawn up by the Commission appointed to consider 
revision of the General Act of Berlin and the General Act 


°Thus, Sir Alfred Sharpe (one of the administrators of the Companhia 
de Mogambique) writes: “I can speak with some authority on this mat- 
ter, as I have spent over 20 years in Nyasaland, and have paid lengthy 
visits to the Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa, Uganda, British East 
Africa, German East Africa, the Sudan, and Rhodesia. So far from there. 
being any indiscriminate introduction of arms and ammunition in these 
territories, the importation or purchase is absolutely prohibited. ...I 
have never met this person [the gun-runner], nor, within what I may 
call modern times, have I ever heard of him. As a matter of fact, he 
does not now exist in any British territory, nor, so far as I have seen, 
in any other territory administered by a European Power in the eastern 
half of Central Africa.” London Daily Mail, February 6, 1918. On gun- 
running from Abyssinia into the Southern Sudan and on the relation of 
Jibuti to this traffic, see Sir Reginald Wingate, Memorandum on the 
Sudan, 1914, pp. 3, 6, 7; Egypt, No. 1 (1912), pp. 44, 65; 1914, p. 62; Sir 
H. H. Johnston, “Common Sense in Foreign Policy,” p. 34, London, 1913. 
The value of the arms imported into Senegal in 1913 was 68,922 franes, 
and of trade powder 20,855 francs (“Statistique du Commerce des Colonies 
Frangaises,” 1913, I, i, p. 60, Paris, 1915). In the same year, the total im- 
portations of arms and ammunition into French Somaliland were valued at 
4,060,797 francs, divided as follows: from France, 1,666,817; from Germany, 
380,025; from Belgium, 1,899,925; from other countries, 114,030. Of the 
total amount 3,861,705 were arms and munitions of war, and only 199,092 
for other purposes (ibid., pp. 1100-1103). [Arms imported into the Belgian 
Congo amounted to only £647 in 1917, and to still less—£604—in 1918; 
but in 1919 the figure rose to £33,409 (The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, 
p. 695; 1922, p. 716).] 

"“Trattati,” Supplemento, pp. 182-184. 

*Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale Francaise,” p, 457. 
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and Declaration of Brussels, and signed at Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, September 10, 1919, further restricted the traffic in 
arms and ammunition. These may not be exported into any 
part of the Continent of Africa, except Algeria, Libya, and 
thé-Union of South Africa unless the High Contracting 


Parties.grant, through their own authorities, export licénses 


after ascertaining t the arms and ammunition in ques- 
tion “are not intended for export to_any destination, or for 
disposal_in any way, contrary to the provisions of this 
Caenyention.” Further, manufacture or assembling of arms 
or ammunition is forbidden, except in government arsenals, 
and arms may be repaired only at arsenals or establishments 
licensed for this purpose by the local administration. 
Finally, elaborate provision is made for the prevention of 
gun-running. This Convention may be revised at the end of 
a period of seven years in the light of the experience gained 
‘Gf the Council of the League of Nations, acting if need be 
by a majority, so recommends.” ®] 

The provisions regulating the importation of liquor had 


worked less satisfactorily. 
Th | —The Brussels 


Act of 18901°.forbade_ the im ortation and_di 

spirituous liquors in those regions in which, whether for 
religi r other reasons, their use did not as yet exist or 
had not as yet developed. ‘To each Power was left the deter=- 


mination of the bounds of these prohibition areas. They 


cover the major portion of Africa between 22° South and 20° 


[?For the complete text of this Convention, see Annex E; and cf. 
Article 3, Paragraph 2, of the Mandate for German Southwest Africa, 


Annex L.] 
» Brussels Act, Chapter VI, Articles 90-95, See further infra, pp. 222-223. 
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North and, in general, have been greatly extended since 1890. 
Thus, the prohibition sphere in the Belgian Congo has been 
gradually pushed closer and closer_to_the littoral.1t There 
has been some smuggling from the open into the closed 
zones,!2 but, in the main, this prohibition has been effec- 
tive.18 In the open areas, the Brussels Act provided that the 
Powers should impose import duties or equivalent excises of 
15 francs a hectoliter (about 11 cents a gallon) on liquors at 
50 degrees Centigrade. These taxes were only the minimal 
rates, each Power reserving the right to levy customs and 
excises in excess of them. These duties of 15 francs were to 
remain in effect for three years, when they could be in- 
creased to 25 francs for another three years. After the ex- 
piration of these six years, they might be revised in the light 
of the experience gained. In 1899, the Brussels Confer- 
ence increased these duties to _hectoliter (53 cents 
a gallon) on liquors at 50 degrees Centigrade, with propor- 


“John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” p. 99. Similarly, the 
Portuguese in Angola abolished the distilleries, compensating the owners. 
Instead of being used in the manufacture of rum, the sugar was shipped 
to Portugal. Jbzd., and British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 
5402, pp. 3, 4. The tracts placed under the prohibition of the Brussels Act 
“include Northern Nigeria, the hinterland to the north of Togo and the 
Gold Coast, British Somaliland, British East Africa, Uganda, the Kamerun, 
Belgian Congo, German East Africa, German West Africa, part of Portu- 
guese East Africa, Nyasaland, and Northern and Southern Rhodesia. In 
some of these areas the full policy of the Brussels Act has been enforced. 
In others it is being introduced gradually.” Shortly before the war, the 
prohibition area was further extended to include “more than three-fifths 
of the Ivory Coast, part of the hinterland of Dahomey, the Koinadugu 
province in the hinterland of Sierra Leone, the northeastern corner of 
Southern Nigeria, the Portuguese province of Angola.” A. J. Macdonald, 
“Trade, Politics, and Christianity in Africa and the East,” p. 107. See 
Harcourt’s statement, June 27, 1912, in Hansard, 40, p. 535. 

“For instance, from Southern into Northern Nigeria. 

“Sir Alfred Sharpe writes: “In the eastern half of Central Africa, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, the sale or supply of alcohol to natives 
is absolutely prohibited.” Loc. cit, 


— see dn ae ie 
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tional augmentation for each degree above 50 and propor- 
tional diminution for each degree below 50.14 In 1906, the 
duties were raised to 100 frances (76 cents a gallon).1> In 
1912, the representatives of the Powers again met at Brus- 
sels for further consideration of this problem, but they were 
unable to come to any decision, despite the fact that these 
duties had not accomplished their purpose of diminishing the 
consumption of liquor in West Africa. 

West icaand the Liquor Problem.—The liquor ques- 


tion is practically confined to the coastal region of W est 
Africa, whose natives.bave been accustomed. to distilled 

eee. 
b e trade, in which 
rum from the West Indies and New England played so noto- 
rious a part. In addition, the aborigines have also been 
used to domestic fermented beverages, such as native beer 
and wine made from the oil palm. These indigenous liquors 
are, however,-generallyless-harmful than. are the distilled 
importations from Europe. The problem was further com- 
plicated by the fact that a very large proportion of the colo- 
nial revenues, especially in Southern Nigeria, was derived 
from this traffic, and that its suppression would probably 
necessitate greatly increased direct taxation which, in turn, 
might have unfortunate political consequences. The situa- 
tion was admittedly serious throughout West Africa. The 
importation of distilled liquors was growing rapidly. The 
increasingly heavy duties had not checked it, because they 
did not keep pace with the growing ability of the natives to 

“4 Hertslet, op. cit., II, pp. 528-531 [“Trattati,” pp. 618-621]. Dahomey 


and Togoland were not obliged to raise their duties above 60 francs. 
8 Britrea was not compelled to raise its duties above 70 francs [“Trat- 


tati,” pp. 1247-1250]. 
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pay higher prices for liquor. This was-true of the German, 
French, and British colonies.1® In the five years 1908 to 


—, 


1912 inclusive, the importation of alcoholic dri 
French West Africa had doubled in quantity.17 In Nigeria, 
the importations of gin, rum, and whiskey rose from 3.2 

**The evil had reached greater dimensions in Togoland than in the 
Cameroons. J. K. Vietor, “Geschichtliche und Kulturelle Entwickelung 
Unserer Schutzgebiete,’ pp. 134-136. See also “Bulletin de la Société 
Belge d’Etudes Coloniales,” 1913, pp. 314, 315. 

“British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5423, pp. 5-7, 42, 44; 
L’ Afrique Francaise, 1913, pp. 302, 304. Of the total imports into Senegal 
in 1918, valued at 88 million francs, wines and alcoholic beverages 
amounted to 2. each, beer to 3, and liqueurs to 1. The importation of 
alcohol had risen from 15,448 to 24,440 hectoliters and as the duty was 
increased the quality of the spirits, especially of the gin, deteriorated, 
this being particularly true of the German and Dutch beverages which 
the Woermann Line carried to the French colonies. It was felt that 
absolute prohibition was impossible for fiscal reasons, to say nothing of 
the dangers involved in native manufacture of spirits. “Statistique du 
Commerce des Colonies Frangaises,” 1913, I, i, pp. 59-60, Paris, 1915. Of 
the alcohol thus imported, only 920,118 francs’ worth came from France, 
1,074,379 from other countries. Ibid., p. 71. The revenue from alcohol 
in 1908-13, in millions of francs, is shown by the following figures (<bid., 
pp. 509-510) : 

Total Revenue From Alcohol Percentage 


L908 Fes retiree: ctee wee 3.1 19 62.02 
LODO. cis. Sep ene 5. 3.5 70.13 
LO1O™ Serie atnite ees arte 6.7 5. 74.24 
LOU] Mis ee BERS Fee 7.2 5.1 71.19 
LON Dee Saye Tee aerate enter 72 5.1 71.46 
ROIS t. 53.022 Micteaeewe 58 4. 69.34 


As a result of the extension of prohibition to practically all parts of 
French Equatorial Africa, imports of liquors in 1908 amounted to 202,000 
francs and in 1909 to 158,000, as compared with 414,000 in 1907. Prohibi- 
tion being lifted, the imports rose to 303,000 in 1910 and to 485,000 in 
1911. [In 1918 the figures were 488,950 francs, in 1919, 636,484 francs, 
and in 1920, 1,021,600 franes for the Ivory Coast alone. The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, 1920, p. 883; 1921, p. 899; 1922, p. 920.] Though this course 
was compelled by fiscal needs, the results were deplorable, since alcoholism 
worked terrible ravages among the coastal tribes who “diminish rapidly, 
in great part because of alcoholism, which helps decrease the birthrate 
or makes the offspring rachitic and malformed.” The importation of 
wine had also increased, so that whereas the average value of imports 
for 1886-1900 was 135,000 francs and for 1907-11 was 561,000, that of 1911 


isi was 765,000 francs. Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” pp. 
457-459, ; 
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million gallons in 1908 to 4.5 in 1913. In the Gold Coast, 
the rate was approximately the same, but in Sierra Leone 
and Gambia it was far greater. In Sierra Leone, the quan- 
tity imported was relatively small, but it had gained over 
twofold in this period, while in Gambia the proportional in- 
crease was even more.*® 

Necessity for International Action. —'The British Gov- 
ernment had adopted strong measures: to check this growing 
evil. For instance, in Nigeria and Sierra Leone the duties 
imposed stood before the war at nearly twice the minimum 
enjoined by the Brussels Conference of 1906. Furthermore, 
since the last abortive meeting of that Conference in 
1911-12, the distillation of liquor in British West Africa has 
been prohibited.® During the war itself, the import duties 
in Nigeria were again greatly increased.2° Similarly, the 
duties in French West Africa were raised in 1912.” There 


“Statistical Abstract of the British Empire,” 1915, pp. 143-155. On 
this problem in the British colonies and in general in West Africa, see 
John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” pp. 99-105; A. J. Macdonald, 
“Trade, Politics, and Christianity in Africa and the East,” pp. 62-126; 
A. B. Keith, “West Africa,” pp. 210-215. [The value of the imports into 
Nigeria in 1918 was £163,616; into the Gold Coast in 1918, £166,842; into 
Sierra Leone in 1917, £46,378, in 1919, £60,940, and in 1920, £72,955; into 
Gambia in 1918, £6,795, in 1919, £12,295, and in 1920, £10,735; into British 
East Africa in 1918-19, £218,155; into the Tanganyika Territory in 1918-19, 
£34,000, in 1919-20, £55,000, and in 1920, £58,802; into the Belgian Congo 
in 1917, £76,847, in 1918, £104,322, and in 1919, £185,140. The States- 
man’s Year-Book, 1920, pp. 179, 181, 242, 244, 245, 247, 695; 1921, pp. 183, 
248, 251; 1922, pp. 188, 257, 261, 716.] 

2” A J. Macdonald, op. cit., p. 109; Keith, op. cit., p. 213. 

®Tn 1916 the duty on trade spirits in Nigeria was 8s. 9d. per Imperial 
gallon, i.e., roughly $2.18 as against the Brussels Conference minimum of 
76 cents. Anti-Slavery Reporter, October, 1916, p. 74. In 1917 duties on 
spirits were increased in the Gold Coast, the excise on brandy, whisky, 
ete., being raised from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per gallon. Board of Trade Jour- 
nal, May 9, 1918, p. 572. 

“British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5423, pp. 5-7, 42, 44; 
L’ Afrique Frangaise, 1913, pp. 302, 304. In all French Equatorial Africa 
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is wide difference of opinion as to the extent of 
ness in Africa, some contending that alcoholism is a poten- 
tial rather tan a real evil, and others, again, insisting that 
drink is undermining the moral and physical vigor of the 
native. Virtually all candid students agree, however, that 
the traffic needs stringent curbing. It is still a moot ques- 
tion whether the present system of high customs and excises 
should be maintained or whether total prohibition should 
be adopted. Whichever policy be chosen, international co- 
operation will be essentia tive. Unless there 
is a uniform policy in all the West African colonies, smug- 
gling will inevitably occur across borders that in the present 
stage of African development cannot be closely watched: 
As a result, the high tariff or prohibition policy of one colony 
can be nullified by the low customs of its neighbor. As in 
the past, so in the future, international codperation is im- 
perative if the liquor traffic is to be diminished or abolished. 

[The Convention of 1919.—Th ission entrusted by 


he PeacéConterence wit ¥évision of the Berlin Act an 
the Brussels Act and Declaration dréw up inter alia a Con- 
signed ot ER; Gormnin-en-Taye on September ye on September 10, 1219, by 


the ntiaries of the United States, Belgium, Great 

ee ee Italy, Japan, and Portugal.??. By this ‘Coe 
sane « herd SSEeOeTeRR eae 

vention “the ToT ESR distribution, sale and possession 


of trade spirits of every kind, and of beverages mixed with 
these spirits,” are forbidden throughout Africa, with the ex- 
the duties are 200 francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol plus a “consomma- 
tion” tax of 50 francs, which will be increased to 100 francs. Bruel, 


“L’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” pp. 423-424. 
“For the complete text of this Convention, see Annex F, 
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ception of Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, Libya, Egypt, and the 
Union of South Africa. The prohibition extends likewise to 
“distilled beverages containing essential oils or chemical 
products which are recognized as injurious to health, such as 
thujone, star anise, benzoic aldehyde, salicylic ethers, hyssop 
and absinthe.” Distilled liquors other than those absolutely 
forbidden may be imported into those parts of the pro- 
hibited area where their use has already developed, but they 
are subject to a minimum duty of 800 frances per hectoliter 
of pure alcohol (600 francs in Italian colonies).?* Similar re- 
strictions are imposed (except in the Italian colonies) on the 
manufacture of distilled liquors and on “the importation, 
distribution, sale and possession of stills and of all apparatus 
or portions of apparatus suitable for distillation of alcohol 
and the rectification or redistillation of spirits.” The only 
important exception to these principles is the right to im- 
port and manufacture pharmaceutical alcohol and apparatus 
necessary for testing and making alcohol for pharmaceutical, 
scientific, and commercial purposes, though even here special 
permission must first be obtained from the local authorities. 
This Convention may after five years receive such modifica- 
tions as may prove necessary and each High Contracting 
Party must submit an annual report to a Central Inter- 
national Office established as part of the organization of the 
League of Nations, while provision is also made for arbitra- 
tion of disputes which cannot be settled by negotiation. 
Finally, the last paragraph of Article 3 of the Mandate for 

*By Article 4, “the above prohibition can be suspended only in the 


case of limited quantities destined for the consumption of non-native 
persons, and imported under the system and conditions determined by 


each Government.” 
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Southwest Africa states that “the supply of intoxicating 
spirits and beverages to the natives shall be prohibited.*] 
*See Annex L, similarly, by Article 4 of the Draft Mandate for 


Togoland (British), “the mandatory . . . will exercise a strict control over 
the traffic in arms and ammunition and the sale of spirituous liquors.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICAN CIVILIZATION 


The Negro’s Limitations and Possibilities —The negro 
ment except under the tutelage of other peoples. In Amer- 
ica, the African has imitatively, and very imperfectly, ac- 
quired alien civilization—the Latin in the South and the 
English-speaking in the North—while, in his native home, 
the civilizing influences have also come from extraneous 
sources—Hamitic, Arabic, and European. Moreover, ac- 
cording to many scientists, it is an established physiological 
fact that the cranial sutures of the negro close at an early 
age, which condition, it has been contended, prevents or- 
ganic intellectual progress thereafter. Hence, many have 
denied the capacity of the negro to advance far on the 
path of civilization. Even if this gloomy view be fully 
admitted—many reject it altogether—it is of little imme- 
diate significance, however great its ultimate importance 
may be. The essential fact to-day is that the African’s exist- 
ing stage of civilization is far below his real potentialities 
for progress. The situation is well summarized by Ambas- 
sador Reinsch, who said: 

“The difference between the average negro and the aver- 
age European does not explain, nor is it at all commensurate 
to, the difference between their respective civilizations. ... 


Should favorable conditions for the existence and develop- 
AlAs, 
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ment of permanent societies in Africabe brought about, it 
then would admit of little doubt that the negro race would 
develop in civilization—a civilization proper to it, rather 
than an imitation of the European type.” * 


The Essentials of Sound Progress—It should be the 
prime function of the colonizing PoWers to develop and es- 
tablish these favorable conditions. The preéminent consid- 


eration in colonial administration must be the welfare of the 
native. The outside world can in the long run gain no bene- 
fit from Africa unless its evolution is on a firm and sound 
economic basis. Such a foundation cannot be reached if 
Middle Africa is viewed merely as a huge plantation on 
which the negro toils as a helot for the advantage of 
Europe. Wherever the colonizing Powers have tried this 
system of exploitation, it has proved disastrous. It is not 
only abominably selfish, but it is stupidly suicidal. It has 
led to the depopulation of Middle Africa in the last thirty 
years; and, as the native is the chief asset, this decrease has 
meant a serious impairment of the country’s resources. The 
experience of these years has conclusively shown that 
wherever the negro is deprived of his land and is forced to 
work for European masters, the output is small and the 
population diminishes? On the other hand, the record in 
British West Africa has fully demonstrated that if the native 
is assured of his personal freedom and of adequate land, 


great progress may be attained. The two pillars of | 


*P. S. Reinsch, “Colonial Government,” pp. 59, 60, New York, 1905. 
For a valuable discussion of this theory of arrest in mental development, 
see C. T. Lorham, “The Education of the South African Native,” pp. 
209, 224, London, 1917. 

{° For what may be construed as at least a suggestion of a desire to 
return to this point of view, see Antonelli, “L’Afrique et la Paix de 
Versailles,” p. 256, quoted infra, p. 279.] 
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colonial administration must be an equitable land system 
arid a liberal and humane labor policy. 

“Land Policy—It is generally agreed that a sound land 
policy implies that sufficient ground should be reserved for 
the present and prospective needs of the aborigines and that 
the African should not be allowed to alienate this recklessly 
either to Europeans or to a privileged native land-owning 
class ? the native having no conception of private rights to 
land. According to the customary tenure in West Africa, 
the ownership was vaguely vested in the community, every 
member of which was entitled to its use. Hence, land 
could not be permanently alienated and the native had no 
intention of doing so, no matter what might be the wording 
of the European title-deeds.* Moreover, in a number of 
instances, the colonizing Powers had granted huge tracts 
without any regard to native rights. This was notoriously 
the case in the Belgian Gongo afit-inthe Cameroons. Fur- 
thermore, insurrections in the German possessions ] e 
wholesale confiscation of native soil,, Just as the Hereros, in 

erman Southwest Africa, became in this manner a landless 
people, so the Bakwiri, in the Cameroons, were deprived of 
the fertile areas that were then made into German cocoa 
plantations. The fait accompli of dispossession in the Ger- 
man colonies could not be rectified, but so far as the remain- 
ing unoccupied land was concerned, the condition had been 
largely remedied as regarded the future by a change in Ger- 


’On this entire section cf. also infra, pp. 255-258. 

+S. D. Morel, “Africa and the Peace of Europe,” pp. 52-56; J. K. Vietor, 
“Geschichtliche und Kulturelle Entwickelung Unserer Schutzgebiete,” pp. 
122, 123. [For the native theory, see A. H. Post, “Afrikanische Juris- 


prudenz,” II, pp. 166-175, Oldenburg, 1887.] 
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man policy.® Yet, just before the war, the Duala, in the 
Cameroons, were being deprived of their homes. In the 
Belgian Congo also the Leopoldian principles had been dis- 
carded and the land system inaugurated in 1909 was based 
wanda that tie canine Tee ad ee 

upon the principle that the native had the first title ane 
rl © the soil. Important areas were reserve 

use, and he was not permitted to alienate them. Further- 


“more, he was allowed to harvest the fruits of all unoccupied 


lands.* This reformed system followed that of the British 


[eee 


colonies, in which native rights were most carefully and 
effectively protected. In Nigeria, for instance, the acquisi- 
tion of land by non-natives from natives was forbidden 
without the consent of the colonial authorities, and the 


negro’s customary rights of occupation and use were amply 


safeguarded.” As African civilization cannot develop along 
sound lines unless these principles are generally adopted, it 
would be highly advisable to secure an international agree- 
ment embodying them. But, since conditions vary in the 
different colonies, such an agreement may have to be so 
vague in character as to be equivalent to no more than a 
pious wish.* Further, its enforcement might create grave 


°J. K. Vietor, op. cit., pp. 86, 87, 122-126. 

*J. Renkin, “L’Avenir du Congo Belge,” in L’Afrique Francaise, March, 
ner Supplement, p. 62. [Cf. also “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 285- 
87.) 

“A. B. Keith, “West Africa,” pp. 165, 198-204, 221. Similar land systems 
were established in Sierra Leone and in the Gold Coast. JIbid., pp. 227, 
230-232. See also Emile Baillaud, “La Politique Indigéne de |’Angleterre 
en Afrique Orientale,” pp. 144-152, 187-216. 

(° At the session of the Commission for the Revision of the Berlin and 
Brussels Acts on August 1, 1919, the Italian Delegation proposed, as part 
of an article to replace Article 9 of the Draft Convention (the basis of 
the present Article 11), the following clauses: ‘“Au nom de la civilisation, 
les méthodes polenieateee contraires 4 l’existence, au bien-étre et & Ss 
graduelle élevation des populations indigénes sont 4 jamais bannies, En 
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problems, if it should involve international inspection of, 
and interference in, a matter that is usually deemed to be 
exclusively a domestic concern. Possibly less difficulty may 
be encountered in establishing international control over 
the labor situation. 

Labor Question.—Even more important for the future of 
Africa than an equitable land system is the maintenance of 
the native’s personal freedom.’ It is not generally realized 
that Middle Africa is very sparsely populated, and that the 
prevailing scarcity of labor has been due essentially to this 


conséquence, la législation concernant la propriété fonciére devra re- 
specter autant que possible les coutumes en vigueur dans les territoires et 
les intéréts des populations indigénes. Les terrains et les droits réels 
appartenant & des indigénes ne pourront étre transférés & des non-indigénes 
sans le consentement du Gouvernement local et aucun droit sur lesdits 
terrains ne pourra étre créé au profit de non-indigénes sans le méme 
consentement.” To this, Mr. Strachey, the British Delegate, objected that 
these provisions would find proper place in the Mandates, but that they 
could not be extended to “pays de pleine souveraineté”; and M. de 
Peretti de la Rocca, French Delegate and President of the Commission, 
added that his Government could not permit an International Conven- 
tion to impose principles which that Government’s legislation already 
recognized. The Italian proposal accordingly failed of adoption. “Procés- 
Verbaux et Rapport de la Commission pour la Revision des Actes Généraux 
de Berlin et de Bruxelles,” p. 123. In harmony with the view set forth by 
Mr. Strachey, the “B” Mandates include the following Article (e.., 
Article 5 of the Draft Mandate for Togoland [British]): “In the framing 
of laws relating to the holding or transference of land, the mandatory 
will take into consideration native laws and customs, and will respect, 
the rights and safeguard the interests of the native population. No 
native land may be transferred, except between natives, without the 
previous consent of the public authorities, and no real rights over native 
land in favour of non-natives may be created except with the same 
consent.” In Mandates of the “C” type, no such provision is necessary 
since by Article 22, Paragraph 6, of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations mandated territories of the “C” class “can be best administered 
under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory.” 
For the three types of Mandates, see Annexes B, H, I, L.] 

°Qn the labor question see P. S. Reinsch, op. cit., pp. 358-391; A. J. 
Macdonald, “Trade, Politics, and Christianity in Africa and the East,” 
pp. 11-61; John H. Harris, “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” pp. 45, 46, 131-163. 
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fact rather than to the more or less accentuated indolence of 
the negro. It is true that in some sections the native has 


shown marked industry, especially when he has received 
the full reward of his toil and has not been obliged to work 


in unfamiliar surroundings, cut off from family and commu- 
nity. Unhappiness, it is claimed, plays as much physical 
havoc with the African negro as do the most virulent dis- 
eases. The economic history of Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
since 1900 furnishes complete proof of the African’s ability 
to develop the resources of his native soil. But, in general, 
his needs are as yet undeveloped and those which are urgent 
are freely supplied by a bountiful nature. As a rule, there- 
fore, the negro is unwilling to leave his home to work for a 
white master on plantations and in mines. In order to over- 
come this disinclination, various methods of compulsion 
have been employed. Forced labor in Africa was of three 
kinds; that_on works of public necessity, such as build- 
ing of roads and bridges and the clearing of the waterways; 
that on the construction of railroads and other reproduc- 
tive public utilities; 


that on private undertakings. 
Forced labor in the first category is legitimate, provided 
abuses are not allowed to creep in. On the other hand, it is 
of more than doubtful expediency in the second class; while 
in the third, it is wholly vicious and is a virtual return to 
the slavery of the past. Some of the indirect means used to 
oblige the natives to work, such as the hut and poll taxes 
which he cannot pay unless he earns something, are not 
objectionable, but direct constraint for private enterprises 
is absolutely inadmissible. Such compulsion prevailed 
throughout broad sections of Middle Africa. It was a char: 
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acteristic feature of the Leopoldian Congo and of the Portu- 
guese cocoa islands before the reforms introduced in the 
present decade. For a time also French Equatorial Africa 
was cursed with this indefensible system.1° In the German 
colonies, the method was less openly one of coercion, but the 
full authority of the Government was used to compel a 
supply of labor for the European plantations. As the 
Organizing Secretary of the Aborigines’ Protection Society 
said, the means employed were those of a military despot- 
ism.11_ The British record, on the whole, is by far the best. 
But conditions even in the British colonies, mainly in Kast 
Africa, were not wholly above criticism, chiefly because the 
authorities were not always able to prevent abuses on the 
part of the planters.” 

The Contract_System.—In general, the system of labor 
in Middle Africa has been one of contracts ranging from 
three months to iods of five years. The method is not 
objectionable in itself provided the agreements are of rea- 
sonable duration, are free from compulsion, and have their 
clauses fully and explicitly brought within the restricted 


” H, A. Gibbons, “The New Map of Africa,” pp. 344, 345. 

"John H. Harris, op. cit., pp. 141, 142. In German East Africa the 
chiefs were ordered by the Government to supply certain quantities of 
labor for the different plantations, public works, ete. Idem, “Germany’s 
Lost Colonial Empire,” pp. 23, 24. Regarding German West Africa, Mr. 
Harris writes: “The abject fear exhibited by the natives whenever the 
white man approaches is too eloquent to be mistaken. Moreover, the 
whip is carried by the planters as openly as a man in Hurope carries a 
walking-stick. Whips and free contracts seldom go together” (“Dawn in 
Darkest Africa,” p. 262). 

47n British East Africa the contracts were carefully supervised by the 
Government and the natives were protected from frauds and surprises 
in them. C. Paladini, “L’Africa Orientale Inglese,” in Rivista Colomale, 
March, 1915, pp. 135, 136. Despite this vigilance, some abuses occurred. 
See Norma Lorimer, “By the Waters of Africa,” pp. 43, 66, 67, 119, 120, 


148, 205. 
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understanding of the native. Moreover, the conditions of 
employment and the facilities for repatriation must be-such 
tract at its expiration. This system cannot be abandoned. 
It has been found essential even in the native industries in 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria. It should be noted, however, 
that the Africans there were not hampered by the prevail- 
ing scarcity of workers and generally had little difficulty in 
securing the labor that they needed. In addition to the 
native enterprises, railroads will have to be constructed, 
mineral resources must be developed, and apparently some 
products—such as sisal-hemp and the finer grades of to- 
baeco—cannot do without the expert supervision of the 
Kuropean plantation system.!? The alternative to native 
contract labor is the importation of Chinese coolies, which 
had been suggested in connection with the Katanga mines 
and those in the Gold Coast, but which would indubitably 
introduce an element hostile to the development of a sound 
and stable African civilization.14 

The International Element in the Problem.—The labor 
problem will become very urgent after the war, because 
there is danger that the world-wide scarcity of raw mate- 


[* By the “B” Mandates (e.g., Article 4 of the Draft Mandate for Togo- 
land [British]), “the mandatory ... (iii) Will prohibit all forms of 
forced or compulsory labour, except for essential public works and 
services, and then only in return for adequate remuneration. (iv) Will 
protect the natives from abuse and measures of fraud and force by the 
careful supervision of labour contracts and the recruiting of labour.” 
Similarly in the “C” Mandates (e.g., Article 3 of the Mandate for German 
Southwest Africa), “the mandatory shall see ... that no forced labour 
is permitted, except for essential public works and services, and then 
only for adequate remuneration.” ] 

(“This suggestion is radically different from that of using East Africa 
as a land for permanent settlement by East Indians (see supra, pp. 61-64).] 
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rials will lead to attempts to stimulate production by illegiti- 
mate means. Hence, the need for adequate protection of 
the native. The question is by no means purely local. It 
is in actual practice partly international, since in some in- 
stances workers had already to be brought from outside the 
colony’s frontiers and this necessity will increase as devel- 
opment proceeds. Thus the Spanish cocoa island of Fer- 
nando Po procured its labor from Liberia. Similarly, the 
Katanga mines rely upon workers recruited in Rhodesia 
and Portuguese East Africa and will probably draw upon 
Angola when the Benguella Railway is completed.1® An 
international agreement regarding the labor problem could 
start from the basis of controlling this international migra- 
tion and should include other matters. According to the 
matured opinion of lifelong students of the problem who are 
wholly disinterested adyocates of native interests, such an 


in mining and three years in agriculture—and should pro- 
vide that only civil penalties, after trial by the authorities, 
should be inflicted for breach of these terms. Moreover, in 
the case of workers recruited across the borders, special pro- 
visions for repatriation should be made and the official pro- 
tectors of such labor, whose duty it is to see that the terms 
of the contract are kept and that the working conditions are 
satisfactory, should be appointed by the Government of the 


place of recruitment.*® 
% Camille Martin, “La Main d’@uvre au Katanga,” in L’Afrique Fran- 


saise, 1913, pp. 288-290. 
; %® Memorial to the Foreign Office of January 22, 1917, from the Anti- 
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Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society and from the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Committees for the Protection of Native Races, in the Antr- 
Slavery Reporter, April, 1917, pp. 3-6; John H. Harris, “Native Races 
and Peace Terms” (reprinted from the Contemporary Review) and his 
article, “Tropical Colonies and International Government,” in The Fort- 
nightly Review, November, 1917. [Cf. also “Manual of Belgian Congo,” 
pp. 298, 302-304.] 
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MIDDLE AFRICA: PROBLEMS OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION AND CONTROL 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The purpose of this memorandum is to give brief ac- 
counts both of the acts of all the international confer- 
ences that dealt with the affairs of tropical Africa, begin- 
ning with the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, and also of 
the various treaties and agreements made by two or more 
of the colonizing Powers with the object of securing codp- 
eration in dealing with some common problem. Their pur- 
pose was twofold in nature. On the one hand, the aim 
was to diminish European rivalries by creating equality 
of commercial opportunity in Middle Africa. On the other 
hand, their object was both to further the welfare of the 
natives and to adopt joint measures against evils of more 
than local scope. In pursuit of the former end, freedom 
of commerce, limited only by low and non-discriminatory 
customs for revenue purposes, was established in a wide 
area of Middle Africa, and likewise freedom of navigation 
was secured on its two chief rivers, the Congo and Niger. 
These principles were further extended by a number of 
special treaties between the colonizing Powers (Chapters 
I-III). 

In order to protect the natives from manifest evils, steps 


were taken to prohibit and to restrict the importation and 
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distillation of alcoholic liquors (Chapter IV). Similar con- 
trol was exercised over the traffic in arms (Chapter V). Fur- 
thermore, there was some cooperation in the matter of pre- 
serving Africa’s great animal wealth from indiscriminate 
slaughter, and the scourge of sleeping sickness also came 
under international action (Chapter VI). The slave trade 
was one of the first objects of comprehensive treatment 
by the Powers acting in concert, but very little had been 
done internationally with the difficult problems of protect- 
ing the native from forced labor and of securing to him an 
adequate share of the land (Chapter VII). A timid attempt 
had been made to protect a large section of Middle Africa 
from the ravages of extraneous wars by a neutralization 
that was either incomplete or entirely optional (Chapter 
VIII). 

This comprehensive system of codperation and control is 
analyzed with the object of showing where and why it 
failed, what were its successes, and what its shortcomings. 
Upon past experience must be based the international con- 
trol of the future. New problems arising from new condi- 
tions, such as that of the militarization of Africa, are also 
discussed (Chapter IX). Finally, in the “Conclusions,” 
some measures are proposed that, in the opinion of the 
writer, will both make far more effective the mechanism of 
international control and also establish the international 
character of Mid-African colonization in accordance with 
the spirit of the Berlin Conference of 1884-85 (Chapter X). 


INTRODUCTION 


It is not generally appreciated to what an extent the 
affairs of tropical Africa have been a matter of international 
concern and regulation. The European diplomacy of the 
past half-century was almost continuously occupied in pre- 
venting the friction generated by the partition of Africa 
from bursting into the flames of a European war, and it is 
the greatest achievement of that diplomacy that the politi- 
cal map of tropical Africa as it existed in 1914 had been 
actually established by the peaceful processes of negotiation. 
Moreover, no other region had called forth more inter- 
national codperation or had been subjected to more compre- 
hensive international control. This was the inevitable result 
both of the conditions in Middle Africa and of the attitude 
of the outside world towards that vast area. 

The lack of effective natural barriers in tropical Africa 
was unfavorable to the development of indigenous civiliza- 
tions and left the entire interior in virtually a single level 
of primitive savagery. This essential unity could not be 
fundamentally altered by the political boundary lines which 
the colonizing Powers drew and redrew in their many 
treaties and agreements. Mid-African problems tran- 
scended these artificial frontiers and necessitated inter- 
national codperation if effective remedies were to be ap- 
plied. Tropical diseases, the slave trade, alcoholism, and 


other questions were not local in character, and it was 
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futile to attempt to treat them as such. Hence the neces- 
sity for international codperation and regulation which have 
been marked features in Europe’s connection with Middle 
Africa since the Berlin Conference of 1884-85. At the time 
of that Conference, the outside world was determined that 
no one Power or group of Powers should secure uncontrolled 
possession of the Mid-African center and thus be able to 
use it for self-regarding economic aggrandizement. Hence 
measures were adopted to secure equal opportunities for all 
trade. A knowledge of this varied movement of codperation 
and control in the past, together with an understanding of 
the shortcomings of the system, must serve as the basis of 
future action. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE REGULATION OF FOREIGN TRADE 


V The Provisions of the Berlin Act, 1885.—The chief pur- 


pose for which the International Conference of Berlin met 
Some, 
in 1884 was to establish freedom of commerce in the mouth 
and basin of the Congo,! whose potential resources had just 
been revealed to the world, in the main by the epoch-mak- 
ing discoveries of Stanley. Each of the Powers was inter- 
ested in preventing its fellows, either singly or in combina- 
tion, from securing special commercial privileges in a region 
whose riches loomed unwarrantedly large, not only in the 
popular imagination but also in the minds of explorers 
and statesmen.2 In his speech on the opening day of the 
Conference, November 15, 1884, Bismarck said that any 
Power that exercised sovereign rights in this region was 
“to allow free access thereto to all flags, without distinc- 
tion,” and was “not to grant any monopolies, or to intro- 
duce any discriminating usage.” * In its final shape, the 
1 Senate Executive Document, No. 196, 49th Congress, Ist Session, pp. 9, 
11. In deference largely to the suggestion of Stanley (“The Congo,” I, 
p. 395, London, 1885), the principles of free trade were extended more 
widely than had perhaps primarily been contemplated by the Powers 
-(Keith, “The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act,” p. 59, Oxford, 1919). 
*For the diplomatic history leading up to the summoning of this Con- 
ference, at the original suggestion of Portugal, see J. Scott Keltie, “The 
Partition of Africa” (2d ed.), pp. 136-148. 


2 Senate Executive Document, No. 196, p. 26. 
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General Act of the Conference provided that the trade of 
all nations should enjoy complete freedom, that all flags 
should have free access to the whole of the coast line, as 


well as to the Congo and its affiuents, that no import or 
transit duties should be levied, and that no “monopoly or 


favor of any kind in matters of trade” should be granted.* 
At tirst it was intended to establish this Systemr of freedom 
of commerce only in the Congo Basin, but the American 
delegate, Mr. John A. Kasson, who enjoyed the invaluable 
assistance of Stanley, proposed the extension of the zone to 
the Indian Ocean. This suggestion was adopted. Owing 
to Portugal’s objections,> however, a reservation was in- 
serted which kept the Portuguese colony of Mozambique 
outside the free zone, in spite of the fact that the northern 
half of this colony was actually within its bounds.* This 
zone, generally known as the Conventional Basin, was care- 
fully defined.. In addition to the Belaian Cone gian Congo, under the 
territorial division of Africa existing in 1914, it included on 
the West Coast portions of the German Cameroons and also 
parts of both Portuguese Angola and of French Equatorial - 
Africa. Within its borders on the Hast Coast were British 


*Berlin Act of February’26, 1885, Articles I to V. Hertslet, “The Map 
of Africa by Treaty” (3d ed.), II, pp. 471-473 [“Trattati . . . relativi 
all’Africa,” pp. 107-109). 

“Senate Executive Document, No. 196, p. 66. Sir E. Malet, on December 
23, 1884, wrote to Harl Granville: “Special reservation, however, was 
made of all existing sovereign rights; consequently, the Mozambique 
Colony, the territory of the Sultan of Zanzibar and that of other inde- 
pendent States, cannot be affected by the Declaration without the assent 
of the Rulers.” Ibid., p. 306; Africa, No. 2 (1885), p. 1. 

* Article I, last paragraph: “It is expressly recognized that in ex- 
tending the principle of free trade to the eastern zone, the Conference 
Powers: only undertake engagements for themselves, and that in the 
territories belonging to an independent Sovereign State this principle 
shall only be applicable in so far as it is approved by such State.” 
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Kast Africa, Uganda, Nyasaland, and a part of Rhodesia, 
Bae a a , rmapianaemnesnedd . ; 

as well as German East Africa [now Tanganyika Territory | 
and the southern section of Italian Somaliland. 


s cnemnatenteneanenentmnenniciaennienneatnrmmmenmmaneindanenmeam—tenimetnenterena ee) 
oa The Brussels Act of 1890.—In this vast region not only 


were all differential customs dues prohibited, but all import 
duties whatsoever. The system was to be one of complete 
free trade. As the Independent State of the Congo, which 
came into existence at the time of the Berlin Conference, 
found itself financially embarrassed without this source of 
revenue, the International Conference of Brussels in 1890 
reconsidered the question and permitted the imposition of 
import duties up to ten per cent ad valorem in the Con- 
ventional Basin.” Since it was highly inadvisable to impose 
a general tariff of this maximum rate and since there was 
need for uniformity in policy among the many contiguous 
jurisdictions in the Conventional Basin, the interested 
Powers made further arrangements. On December 22, 1890, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy signed a protocol as to 
the duties to be imposed in the eastern zone.’ Two years 
later, France, Portugal, and the Congo Free State likewise 
reached an agreement about the customs on imports and 
exports in the western zone.’ This arrangement was, how- 
ever, denounced by France in 191], and, in the following 


year, an independent_ tariff was established for French 


Equatorial Africa.'° 


Declaration of July 2, 1890. Hertslet, op. cit., II, pp. 517, 518 [“Trat- 
ati,” pp. 296-297]. 
; Piiatet ont sa Il, pp. 518, 519 (“Trattati,” pp. 330-3311. 
*Protocol of Lisbon, April 8, 1892. “British and Foreign State Papers, 
1891-1892,” Vol. LXXXIV (1898), pp. 447, 448 [“Trattati,” pp. 368-369]. 
A Girault, “The Colonial Tariff Policy of France,” pp. 113, 114; 
Georges Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” pp. 423, 424. 
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V The Berlin Act in Practice—1. Belgian Congo.—lt was 
the expectation of the Berlin Conference that the regula- 
tions adopted would give to all nations equal commercial 
opportunities in Middle Africa.'t These expectations were, 
however, not realized. The spirit of the Act was ignored 
and its provisions were interpreted literally. Equality of 
trade was almost completely nullified in the Congo Basin 


through the system of exploitation adopted by—the-Mitle- 
pendent State and by France.!* The former declared that 
all land not actually occupied by the natives, together with 
its products, was state property. The Government itself 
proceeded to exploit these resources in some districts, and 
in others it granted the sole right of development to large 
concessionary companies. As a consequence, the native had 
nothing to sell to the private merchant and, in turn, could 
not buy his wares. The entire trade was controlled by the 
Government and by those companies and, furthermore, it 
inevitably centered in Belgium.'? Foreign merchants had 
no opportunity in the Belgian Congo and naturally kept 


("For further details of the subject considered in this entire section, 
see supra, pp. 76-110.] 

“From the purely legal standpoint the defenders of the concessionaire 
system had a strong case, since the official report made to the Berlin 
Conference on the significance of Article V, which prohibited monopolies 
or favors of any kind in matters of trade, stated: “There exists no 
doubt in the strict and literal sense it should be necessary to assign 
to the terms ‘in commercial matters’ [matters of tradel, as concerns 
exclusively traffic, the unlimited power for each to sell and buy, to 
import and to export, products and manufactures. No privileged situa- 
tion can be created under this condition. The situation remains open 
without restriction to free concurrence [competition] upon the grounds 
of commerce, but the obligations of the local governments do not go 
beyond.” Senate Executive Document, No. 196, p. 76. 

(“For the various commercial companies operating in the Congo, see 
“Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 304-312.] 
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away. The British Government for years protested against 
a system that nullified the commercial equality stipulated 
in the Berlin Act.t* In 1908, Sir Edward Grey insisted that, 
“so long as the Concessions are worked upon the same con- 
ditions as at present, it is difficult to see how the complete 
freedom of trade, which is guaranteed under Article I of the 
Berlin Act, can possibly exist.” 15 Thanks largely to these 
objections, to which the United States also gave their sup- 
port in 1908 and in 1909,'* reforms were rapidly introduced 


after 1908, when Belgium annexed the Congo. In 1915 Emile 
Vandervelde was able to say that the natives had the right 


to the natural products of the soil, that monopolies had 
been suppressed, and that “freedom of commerce, complete 
and entire, exists throughout the whole extent of the 
Congo.” !7 But, as a consequence in the main of the old 
monopolistic system, the commerce of the Belgian Congo 
continued in spite of these reforms to run in the established 


“On August 8, 1903, the Foreign Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, sent a 
circular dispatch to the British representatives at Paris, Rome, and other 
capitals, in which, among other matters, it was pointed out that the 
system of trade in the Independent State was not in harmony with the 
Berlin Act. He wrote: “With the exception of a relatively small area 
on the lower Congo, and with the further exception of the small plots 
actually occupied by the huts and cultivation patches of the natives, 
the whole territory is claimed as the private property either of the 
State or of holders of land concessions. Within these regions the State 
or, as the case may be, the concession-holder alone may trade in the 
natural produce of the soil. The fruits gathered by the natives are 
accounted the property of the State, or of the concession-holder, and 
may not be acquired by others. In such circumstances, His Majesty’s 
Government are unable to see that there exists the complete freedom 
of trade or absence of monopoly in trade which is required by the 
Berlin Act.” Africa, No. 14 (1903), pp. 2, 3. 

® Africa, No. 3 (1908), p. 3. 

% American Journal of International Law, III, Supplement, pp. 94-96, 
140-143. 

" Journal of the African Society, April, 1915, p. 268. 
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national channels. In_1912, out of imports of 53.9 million 
francs 35.8 came from Belgium and 53.9 out of total exports 
of 59 million francs had that destination.'® 

The French Congo.—Owing to her absorption in 
other interests, France had neglected the vast territories on 
the Congo and Ubangi that she had secured during the 
“scramble” for Africa in the ’eighties. In_ 1899, however, 
she most precipitately introduced the Belgian concessionary 
system and in one year divided up the major part of the 
French Congo among a number of companies. The same 
abuses followed as had developed in the Belgian Congo— 
forced labor and gross maltreatment of the natives, together 
with the closed door to foreign trade.1° There ensued a pro- 
longed diplomatic controversy with Great Britain,?° thanks 
to whith, a8 Well as to other factors, the Tights of the large 
companies were greatly curtailed in 1910-12 and a wider 
field was opened to the activities of private traders, foreign 
as well as French.*! The evils of the old system were, how- 
ever, not completely eradicated, for the fact that the com- 
panies still retained large tracts of land worked against 
equality of commercial opportunity. 


“The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915, p. 734. [In 1911-12, the percentages 
were (“Manual of Belgian Congo,” p. 272): 


Rhodesia and 
Belgium United Kingdom France Germany South Africa 
1911 65 12 45 5 3 
1912 66 10 2 8 6] 


* Georges Bruel, op. cit., pp. 428-435; Sir H. H. Johnston, “The History 
of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races,” pp. 230-234; Charles 
Humbert, “L’(Euvre Francaise aux Colonies,” pp. 48-54. 

. André Tardieu, “Le Mystére d’Agadir,” pp. 209-245, 255-257, 260-285 
et seq. 

*Georges Bruel, op. cit., pp. 439-442; Humbert, op. cit., pp. 54-65 ; 
“Annuaire du Gouvernement Général de VAfrique Equatoriale Francaise,” 
1912, II, pp. 223-322. 
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/ The Area Outside the Conventional Basin—From the 


foregoing brief summary, it is apparent that the provisions 
of the Berlin Act for equality of commercial opportunity 
in the Congo Basin were really abortive and that the aim 
of those who desired the Conference to establish “a great 
state, whose organization and administration shall afford 
a guarantee that it is to be held for all time, as it were, 
in trust for the benefit of all peoples’ 2? was completely 
frustrated by nationalistic forces. In_fact, there was far 
more equality of trade conditions in the unrestricted por- 
tion of Middle Africa outside the Conventional Basin than 
there was within it. This outer region is very large and 
includes some of the richest and most populous colonies. 
Such are: British West Africa with an area of 444,842 
square miles and a population of twenty millions, and 
French West Africa with an area of 1,478,000 square miles 
and a population of between eleven and twelve and one- 
half millions. In this unregulated region also are Togo- 
land and the greater part of the Cameroons; Portuguese 
East_Africa and half of Angola, together with Portuguese 
Guinea ; Liberia, Spanish Rio Muni, and a _Ssection of 
French Equatorial Africa. The total foreign commerce of 
Middle Africa in 1913 amounted to about 350 million dol- 
lars, of which only somewhat more than one quarter was 
the share of the Conventional Basin. 

Tariff Policies in This Area.—The_tariff_ policies in this 
unrestricted area differed widely. Commercially, by far the 


t colonies are the British, with a foreign trade 


* Secretary Frelinghuysen to John A. Kasson, October 17, 1884. Senate 
Executive Document, No. 196, p. 14. 
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of 152 million dollars in 1913. In-them, Great Britain 
naturally applied her traditional free trade and there were 
no discriminatory duties either in imports or in exports in 
favor of the Mother Country. Germany, likewise, pursued 
this policy in her oversea possessions, though less from a 
conviction of its inherent soundness than from fear that 
any other course would lead to dreaded retaliation on the 
part of Great Britain.2? On the other hand, both Portugal 
and France had systems by which their own goods were 
favored in the colonial markets, and the colonial products, in 
turn, received preferential treatment in the metropolis. On 
account of the long, unguarded frontiers in Africa and the 
fact that any very marked divergence in duties would lead 
to smuggling from low-tariff neighbors,2* France could not 
in West Africa go to the extreme of discrimination that she 
did elsewhere. In fact, she was obliged by inexorable geo- 
graphical facts to conclude treaties that allowed foreign 

oods to enter some of her colonies on the same terms as 
did her own. 

Franco-Ge Agreements of 1894 and 1908. — In 
1894 * and 1908,?° France and Germany concluded agree- 
ments regarding their territories in the basins of the Benué, 


“See the discussion of December 1, 1913, in the Reichstag on Ger- 
many’s commercial relations with the British Empire. Verhandlungen des 
Reichstags, Stenographische Berichte, 291, pp. 6096-6106. 

“In 1894, an interesting experiment was tried when Great Britain and 
Germany concluded a treaty establishing a customs union between Togo- 
land and the Gold Coast east of the Volta River. There was to be 
no intervening customs barrier between them and uniform duties for 
both were established. Convention of Berlin, February 24, 1894. Treaty 
Series, 1894, No. 16; Hertslet, op. ett., IT, p. 915 [“Trattati,” Supple- 
mento, pp. 30-82]. Upon its denunciation by Germany, the Convention 
was terminated in 1904. 

* Hertslet, op. cit., I, p. 659 [“Trattati,” pp. 418-423]. 

* Hertslet, op. cit., III, p. 1219 (“Trattati,” Supplemento, pp. 162-172]. 
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the Shari, the Logone, and their tributaries, and also in the 
French Chad areas south of 13° North, to the effect that, 
in the matter of taxes and customs, there should be no 
Economically, these arrangements were of little significance, 
as France had not established any custom houses in the 
areas affected, the frontiers being too long, so that mer- 
chandise passed to and fro duty free.** Far more important 
were the Anglo-French arrangements of 1898 and 1899. 
Anglo-French Arrangements of 1898 and 1899.—In 1898, 
during the negotiations for settling some boundary disputes 
in Africa, especially the Nigerian frontier, Lord Salisbury 
proposed that the two Governments should establish an 
identical tariff in all their West African possessions. M. 
Hanotaux reserved his reply until the question had been 
studied, and also stated that France would have to take into 
account the sacrifices necessitated by the establishment of 
the colonies in West Africa.2* In the end, a compromise 
was reached and the concluded treaty provided that for 
thirty years from the date of its ratification (June 13, 1899) 
British and French persons and goods should enjoy equality 


of treatment as regards river havigation, commerce, taritts, 


and taxes in a region embracing French Dahomey and the 


Tyory Coast as well as British Nigeria and the Gold Coast.?° 


* Georges Bruel, op. cit., p. 425; Karl Kuckleutz, “Das Zollwesen der 
Deutschen Schutzgebiete,” p. 33. A similar clause is found in Article V 
of the Anglo-German Agreement of July 1, 1890. [“Trattati,” pp. 264- 
265.] 

* Documents Diplomatiques, Correspondance et Documents Relatifs 
a la Convention Franco-Anglaise du 14 Juin 1898, pp. 25, 26, 30, Paris, 
1899. 

* Article IX. Treaty Series, 1899, No. 15, p. 11 and map; Hertslet, 
op. cit., I, pp. 789, 790 [“Trattati,” p. 599]. 
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By a subsequent declaration made in 1899,*° this agreement 
was extended to include large sections of both French Equa- 


torial Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.? As a result 
of the favored-nation clause, the equality of treatment pro- 


vided for in these conventions was also accorded to all 
countries.°? 

\/ Inadequacy of These Regulations —Granted that equal- 
ity of commercial opportunity in Middle Africa for all 
people is a desirable goal, the defects of the arrangements 
as they existed in 1914 are patent. In the first place, the 


Wes ventional Basin covered only a portion of Middle 
fAinica and, furthermofe#the spirit of the Berli d 
be, and was, evaded by a narrow, but literally correct, in- 

= terpretation of its terms. In the third aD, only a part 


of the area outside this Basin came within the scope of 
tha Sonia Bortapal- and FFAS PROTOS Te eee 


Anglo-French agreements are of limited duration. Finally, 
as attention was settled on Middle Africa as a market and 
as there was no dearth of raw materials, the problem of 


*The Declaration of 1899 applied the agreement of 1898 to the ter- 
ritories situated south of 14° 20’ N. and north of 5° N., between 
14° 20’ East of Greenwich and the course of the Upper Nile. Treaty 
Series, 1899, No. 15, p. 20; Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 796 [“Trattati,” pp. 
613-614]; Documents Diplomatiques, Correspondance Concernant la 
Déclaration Additionelle du 21 Mars 1899, and the annexed map, Paris 
1899. 

“Article VI of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of January 19, 1899, had 
already provided that in matters of liberty of trade, residence, and hold- 
ing of property, “no special privileges shall be accorded to the subjects 
of id one or more Powér.” Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 621 [“Trattati,” p. 
611]. 

’ Pierre Pégard, “Le Régime Douanier Colonial,” in Revue des Sciences 
Politiques, 28 (1912), p. 229. 
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their control had not arisen. In the future, however, equal- 
ity of commercial opportunity must also imply that to the 
trading nations also shall be secured the opportunity to ob- 
tain these supplies at practically identical prices. 

[By the Convention for revision of the Berlin and Brus- 
sels Acts, signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, September 10, 
1919,23 complete commercial equality in the Conventional 
Basin, as defined in Article I of the Berlin Act, is secured to 
nationals of the Signatory Powers (the United States, Bel- 
gium, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and Portu- 
gal) and to nationals of States, Members of the League of 
Nations, which may adhere to the Convention. Merchan- 
dise belonging to such nationals is exempt from all differen- 
tial treatment, “the transit remaining free from all duties, 
taxes or dues, other than those collected for services ren- 


dered.” | 


[* Articles 1-3; see Annex G. For criticism of the principle of complete 
commercial equality in colonies, see Antonelli, “L’Afrique et la Paix de 


Versailles,” pp. 254-255.] 


CHAPTER II 


FREEDOM OF NAVIGATION ON RIVERS 
a SSE a 


The Navigation of the Congo and Niger—The question of 
freedom of navigation on the rivers of Africa is intimately 
connected with that of the open door in general. One of the 
three specific objects for which the Berlin Conference met 
in 1884 was the “application to the Congo and the Niger of 
the principles adopted by the Vienna Congress with a view 
to sanctioning free navigation on several international rivers, 
which principles were afterwards applied to the Danube.” 2 
These essentials were that navigation should be open on 
equal terms to all merchantmen and that there should be no 
undue tolls and local charges.2. The Berlin Conference 
adopted this program and its General Act provided % provided that 
the navigation of the Congo ® and of the Niger,’ as well as 
of their affluents, should “remain free for the merchant ships 

nr 


*Senate Executive Document, No. 196, 49th Congress, Ist Session, p. 7. 

*Ibid., p. 11. The same principles were embodied in 1853, in the treaties 
of Great Britain, France, and the United States with Argentina for the 
navigation of the Paran4 and Uruguay. IJbid., pp. 26, 108-110 ; Malloy, 
“Treaties,” pp. 18-20. For the texts of Articles 108-116 of the Treaty of 
Vienna of 1815 and of Article 15-19 of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, see 
abid., pp. 106, 107, 110, 111; Hertslet, “The Map of Europe by Treaty” 
(3d ed.), I, pp. 75-92, 269-272; II, pp. 1257-1259. 

* Chapter IV, Articles 13-16. Senate Executive Document, No. 196, pp. 
300-301; Africa, No. 3 (1886) ; Hertslet, “The Map of Africa by Treaty,” 
II, p. 468 [“Trattati . . . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 111-113]. 

“Chapter V, Articles 26-32. 
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of all nations equally, whether carrying cargo or ballast, 
for the transport of goods or passengers” and that “in the ex- 
ercise of this navigation the subjects and flags of all nations 
shall in all respects be treated on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity, not only for the direct navigation from the open sea to 
the inland ports of the Congo [and the Niger] and vice 
versa, but also for the great and small coasting trade, and 
for boat traffic on the course of the river.” ‘Transit dues and 
tolls were prohibited and only “taxes or duties having the 
character of an equivalent for services rendered to naviga- 
tion itself,” such as harbor, pilot, and lighthouse fees, were 
permitted. In addition, provision was made for an interna- 
tional commission to execute these stipulations regarding 
the Congo; ® but, as the foundation of the Independent State 
seemed to render this cumbersome machinery superfluous, it 
was never established. 

Extension of the Principle to the Zambezi and Shiré.— 
The British Government were desirous that this principle 
be extended also to the other great rivers of Africa, such as 
the Senegal and Zambezi.’ Sir Edward Malet, the British 
delegate at the Conference, was, however, unable to effect 
this. Both France and Portugal declined, the latter on the 
eround that the question of the Zambezi was not one of the 
subjects for discussion by the Conference, although her dele- 
gate pointed out at the same time that the navigation of the 
river was actually free.’ As a matter of fact, Portugal was 


*Chapter IV, Articles 17-24. é 
°Barl Granville to Sir E. Malet, November 7, 1884. Africa, No. 8 


(1884), p. 2. 
7 Senate Executive Document, No. 196, pp. 134, 306, 309; Africa, No. 2 


(1885), pp. 2, 5. 
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already committed to this course ® and the Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaties of 1890 and 1891 definitely established it for 


the Zambezi and Shiré rivers wit ir_tributaries.? 
Other Applications of the mciple—In addition, the 


principle of free navigation was adopted in a number of 
other instances in a limited form in order to meet local needs 


of intercolonial trade. By the Franco-German conventions 


of 1894 and 1908, the Benué, Mayo-Kebbi, Shari, Logone, 
and Sanga were brought under the system of the Berlin 
Act, in so far as the itori signatories were con- 
cerned.1° The “Entente Cordiale” of 1904 between Great 


rveaces 
Britain and France gave to the latter country of 


navigation on the Gambia River, which jutted into French 
West Africa, Great Britain agreeing that the conditions 


sh e at least as favorable as those j the Congo 


and Niger.'1 The arrangement of 1906 between Great Brit- 
ain and the Independent State of the ; ided that 
ships flying the Congolese ian_ fl ve the 


* Article III of the abortive Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of February 26, 
1884. Hertslet, op. cit., III, p. 1005. For accounts of this Treaty, see 
J. Scott Keltie, “The Partition of Africa” (2d ed), = pp. (asaite- mAs: 
Keith, “The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act,” pp. 50 ff. On December 
15, 1882, Lord Granville intimated to Portugal that he was willing to 
consider an arrangement which would promote freedom of commerce for 
all nations, free navigation of the Congo and Zambezi, with their affluents, 
ete, 

* Hertslet, op. cit., III, pp. 1014-1016 [“Trattati,” pp. 350-358]. 

” Hertslet, op. cit., Il, pp. 658, 659; III, pp. 1218, 1219 [“Trattati,” pp. 
420-421; Supplemento, pp. 167-168]. As affluents respectively of the Niger 
and the Congo, the Benué and Sanga were within the provisions of 
the Berlin Act. As a tributary of the Benué, so was the Mayo-Kebbi. 
On this entire subject see also the Franco-German Agreement of Novem- 
ber 4, 1911. Debidour, “Histoire Diplomatique de l’Europe, 1904-1916,” 
pp. 336-3840; R. Pinon, “France et Allemagne, 1870-1913,” pp. 291-298, 
Paris, 1913. 


“ Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 817 [“Trattati,” p. 715]. 
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right of navigating the waters of the Upper Nile, and that no 
distinction as regards mercantile facilities should be made 
between them and British or Egyptian trading vessels.!” 
Similarly, a number of agreements were concluded regulat- 
ing the navigation on boundary rivers and on adjacent 
waters.!? 

Additional Arrangements——Moreover, in order to render 
such freedom of navigation effective and tg facilitate inter- 
colonial trade, tracts _of land_on_rivers were leased for 
nominal sums by one Government to the other. In 1892, 
Great Britain rented from Portugal some ground at the 
Chinde mouth of the Zambezi River “for the landing, stor- 
age, and transshipment of goods” and, simultaneously, Por- 
tugal secured on the same terms a tract on Lake Nyasa from 
Great Britain. In 1903, according to the Anglo-French 
Treaty of 1898, Great Britain likewise leased to France two 
small areas on the Niger, one at the mouth and the other 
at the beginning of navigation.1° Similarly, in 1905, Great 
Britain rented to the Italian Government a plot of land on 


” Hertslet, op. cit., Il, p. 586 [“Trattati,” p. 1194]. 

*% Tendo and Ahy Lagoons, the River Tendo, the Ajarra and the 
Addo River—Anglo-French Treaty, August 10, 1889 (Hertslet, op. cit., 
II, pp. 731, 732 [“Trattati,” pp. 229-230]). River Campo—Franco-Ger- 
man Treaty, December 24, 1885 (Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 653 [“Trattati,” 
p. 150]). River Cavally—Franco-Liberian Treaty, December 8, 1892 
(Hertslet, op. cit., III, pp. 1134, 1141 [“Trattati,” p. 386]). Cross River— 
Anglo-German Treaty of 1913 (Treaty Series, 1913, No. 13). Manoh 
River—Anglo-Liberian Treaty of 1913 (ibid., No. 6, and American Journal 
of International Law, VII, Supplement, pp. 177-179; Hertslet, op. cit., 
III, pp. 1140 ff.) By Article TIL of the Franco-Liberian Agreement of 
September 18, 1907, “la navigation sur les cours d’eau formant la 
frontiére sera libre et ouverte au trafic et aux citoyens et protégés frangais 
ainsi qu’aux sujets et citoyens libériens” [“T rattati,” Supplemento, p. 128]. 

“4 Hertslet, op. cit., III, pp. 1025, 1026 [“Trattati,” pp. 370-375]. 

5 Hertslet. op. cit., II, pp. 789-792, 812-814 [“Trattati,” pp. 700-701], 
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the British side of the Juba River near Kismayu for the 
erection of a bonded warehouse and pier.1® Finally, as part 
of the Agadir crisis settlement of 1911, Germany agreed to 
make a lease to France of some river-front lands in the Cam- 
eroons on the same lines as the Anglo-French arrangement 
of 1903 in Nigeria.17 

Possible Future Extension of Freedom of Navigation.— 
From this summary account it Is apparent that there was a 
marked will to codperate in this matter and that very much 
had been done to establish freedom of navigation on the 
African rivers. The situation in this respect was certainly 
up to the level of the most advanced practice in other con- 
tinents and was, in general, excellent according to the stand- 
ards that prevailed in 1914. The question arises whether 
it will be equally satisfactory in the future when the trade 
of Middle Africa becomes more important than it now is. 
Free navigation of international rivers is not as yet a recog- 
nized rule of the Law of Nations and, in addition, in the 
absence of treaties to the contrary, every State can exclude 
foreign vessels from the rivers that are wholly within its 
bounds.'® In view of the fact that Middle Africa should be 
administered in an international spirit and not for the self- 
regarding national advantages of the colonizing Powers, the 
time seems to be ripe for a more advanced principle there. 
It would appear to be advisable to adopt and apply the prin- 
ciple that the navigation of all African rivers that have con- 

* Hertslet, op. cit., III, pp. 958-960 [“Trattati,” pp. 745-748]. 


*“Contrat de Bail” of November 4, 1911. Debidour, op. cit., pp. 342- 
344. 


*L. F. L. Oppenheim, “International Law” (2d ed.), 1 pp. 239-243, 
London, 1912; H. Bonfils, “Manuel de Droit International Publique” 
(7th ed.), pp. 347-359, Paris, 1914. 
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nection with the high seas should be free to all flags on 
equal terms, regardless of whether or no these rivers are 
entirely within the jurisdiction of one State or of two ad- 
jacent ones. Such a further extension of freedom of naviga- 
tion would apparently be a valuable supplement to any regu- 
lations securing the open door. 

[Transit Dues and Railroad_Rates—Like problems arise 
in connection with transit dues and railroad rates.1® By 
the Treaty of December 11, 1875,?° between Portugal and 
the Transvaal fe levied on goods and agricul- 
tural products in transit across Mozambique to or from the 
Transvaal, Similar products from Middle Africa were, how- 
ever, subject to harbor dues, etc., and certain classes of mer- 
chandise destined for the Transvaal were required to pay an 
import duty. By Article XI of the Anglo-Portuguese Con- 
vention of June 11, 1891, transit dues might not exceed 
for twenty-five years three per cent, and like freedom was 
accorded “across the Zambesi, and through the districts 
adjoining the left bank of the river situated above the con- 
fluence of the Shiré, and those adjoining the right bank of 
the Zambesi situated above the confluence of the river Lu- 
enha (Ruanga).” The Italo-Franco-British Agreement of 
December 13, 1906, regarding Abyssinia provides in Articles 
6-7 22 that the nationals of the three countries shall enjoy 
in all matters of trade and transport absolute equality of 


tre railroad and in the port of Jibuti, as well 


” This section has been prepared in accordance with a manuscript note 
of Mr. Beer: “Include a brief statement about (a) transit dues; (b) 
equality of railroad rates.” 

i Articles 3, 5, 7-12. “Trattati,” pp. 902, 903-905. 
4 Ibid., pp. 353-354; Hertslet, op. cit., It, pp. 1016-1025. 
2“Trattati,” pp. 1254-1255; Treaty Series, 1907, No. 1. 
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as on all railroads which may be built in Abyssinia by Brit- 
ish or Italian companies, and in British or Italian ports from 
which such lines-may start. These benefits are to be ex- 
tended to the nationals of all other countries and merchan- 
dise cannot be subjected to any fiscal transit duties for the 
benefit of French, British, or Italian colonies or treasuries. 
Article 14 of the Franco-German Agreement of November 4, 
1911,2% stipulates that “equality of treatment for transporta- 
tion of passengers and goods shall be assured to the nationals 
of the two nations on the railroads within their possessions 
in the Congo and the Cameroons.” 

The most important document in this connection, how- 


ever, is the Berlin Act. This provides?‘ that all railroads 
constructed “with the speci jec byiating the in- 


navigability or correcting the i ] of the_river 
route” of the Congo and Niger, and of their affluents, 
the traffie of all ions. “Only tolls calculate e cost 
of construction, maintenance, and management, and on the 
profits due to the promoters” may be levied and in this re- 
spect “foreigners and the natives of the respective territories 
shall be treated on a footing of perfect equality.” Finally, 
this freedom is to be maintained even in time of war. The 
only real change in the Convention for the Revision of the 
Berlin and Brussels Acts 2° is that equality of treatment is 
restricted to “nationals of the Signatory Powers, and to 
those of States, Members of the League of Nations, which 
may adhere to the present Convention.” | 


* Pinon, op. cit., p. 298; Debidour, op. cit., p. 340. 
* Articles 16, 29, 33. 
* Article 7. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PROBLEM OF THE OPEN DOOR 


Trade and the Flag—tThe general effect of the methods 
of development in the Belgian Congo and of the preferential 
systems established in the Portuguese and in some of the 
French possessions was that colonial trade tended to center 
in the Mother Country.t Thus, approximately, one half of 
the total foreign commerce of the French territories in Mid- 
dle Africa was with France.? This condition was, however, 
even more marked in the British and German colonies, where 
there were no discriminatory duties to influence the course 
of traffic. Of the total trade of the British possessions in this 
region, fifty-five per cent in 1913-14 was with the United 
Kingdom.’ In the case of the German colonies, the per- 
centage was higher still; sixty-three per cent of their for- 
eign commerce in 1912 was with the Mother Land.* In the 
Cameroons, this figure reached all but eighty-two per cent 
which was somewhat larger than even the abnormally high 

1¥or a fuller discussion of this question see swpra, pp. 96-110. 

2 British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5249, pp. 5, 11; No. 
5494, pp. 8-14; No. 5423, pp. 17, 25-48; A. Girault, “The Colonial Tariff 
Policy of France,” pp. 227, 231, 232, 239-242; Georges Bruel, “L’Afrique 


Equatoriale Francaise,” pp. 452-454; A. Messimy, “Notre Cuvre 
Coloniale,” p. 297; Charles Humbert, “L’Giuvre Frangaise aux Colonies,” 
p. 38. { i 

2“Statistical Abstract of British Self-Governing Dominions,” 1915, pp. 


230-247. . > 
“Die Deutschen Schutzgebiete,’ 1914, p. xix; Statistisches Jahrbuch, 


1915, pp. 463-467. 
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percentage in the Belgian Congo.° The close commercial 
relations of metropolis and colony are not merely the effect 
of preferential systems. That trade tends to follow the flag 
is largely inherent in the colonial status and is the result 
of many forces. 

The Factor of Transportation—One of these forces is 
the system of transportation. The political relations be- 
tween the governing and dependent country necessitate reg- 
ular communications and these, in turn, facilitate the inter- 
change of commodities. The shipping of the metropolis 
tends to be predominant in the colony. In some instances, 
furthermore, protective legislation and direct and indirect 
subsidies had established a virtual monopoly for vessels 
plying under the national flag. This was the case in Portu- 
guese West Africa. Similarly, the German East Africa 
Line received a considerable subsidy from the Government 
which strengthened the monopolistic hold of Germany on 
the colonial trade.? Such predominance of the national 
shipping in the ports of the oversea possessions inevitably 
increased the commercial interdependence of transmarine 
territory and metropolis. 

The Personal and National Factors—Other factors are 
equally, if not more, important in establishing these closer 
ties. The personal equation played a large part. It was 
naturally easier for a Frenchman than for a German to do 
business in a French colony and vice versa. Apart from all 


else, difference of language is a barrier and, besides, greater 


[°See supra, pp. 96-99.] 

*“Annuario Colonial da 1916,” p. 151; British Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports, No. 5402, pp. 6, 8. 

TW. Ross, “Die Entwicklung der Schiffahrt nach den Deutschen Ko- 
lonien,” in Weltverkehr, 1914-15, pp. 87-90. 
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confidence is generally placed in a fellow national than in 
an alien. Moreover, public authorities and those in charge 
of transportation and docking facilities are prone, at times 
purposely, but also unconsciously, to favor their fellow 
citizens. No regulation or legislation, no solemn interna- 
tional covenant, can eliminate this factor of sympathy and 
prejudice which must enter largely into the question of 
establishing the open door in dependent and backward 
countries. So long as there are distinct and sharply segre- 
gated nations and states, and so long as men regard them- 
selves primarily as Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Germans, the full attainment of this goal is impossible. 
Until national feelings are eradicated, until there is a uni- 
versal language in common usage, and until the State is no 
longer generally viewed as carrying on trade through its 
individual members, commerce is bound to follow the flag 
to a more or less marked extent. Whether this is regret- 
table or not is beside the mark; the actuality must be faced. 

The Commercial Aspect of the Open Door—On account 
of these fundamental facts, it is at present impossible to 
establish absolute equality of opportunity in the spheres of 
exploitation, investment, and commerce in Middle Africa. 
In its commercial aspect, the open door means essentially 
that all individuals, regardless of nationality, shall have the 
same facilities in trade with backward and undeveloped 
countries. This implies four things: 

1. That goods of every origin and imported on any vessels 
should enter the colony on equal terms; 

2. That colonial products may be freely shipped to any 
destination without discrimination ; i ay 
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3. That there should be complete freedom of navigation 
on rivers; 8 

4, That foreign merchants and traders should have unre- 
stricted access to such colonies and also full freedom to 
settle there and to hold property. 

The first three conditions can be secured, provided it is 
deemed advisable to do so. It would be in itself a compara- 
tively simple matter to extend the Conventional Basin of 
the Berlin Act to cover all of Middle Africa. It would be 
more difficult to draw the line between legitimate public 
and private concessions necessary for economic development 
and those that tend to nullify equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity.® On the other hand, it will be practically impossible 
to provide that foreign merchants shall be welcomed in the 
various colonies.!° It is largely inevitable that the business 
of each possession should be controlled by national firms. 


*Closely connected with this question is that of transit dues through 
a coastal region to a foreign hinterland, as from Portuguese Mozambique 
to British Rhodesia and British Nyasaland. See the Anglo-Portuguese 
Treaty of June 11, 1891. Hertslet, “The Map of Africa by Treaty” (3d 
ed.), III, pp. 1016-1025 [“Trattati ... relativi all’Africa,” pp. 350-358, 
and cf. supra, pp. 211-212]. 

°“The prohibition of the grant of any monopoly or favour in matters 
of trade [in the Berlin Act] is so widely worded as to be capable of 
becoming, if strictly observed, a menace to the safety of the State. The 
prohibition is at once too wide, and by its non-application to the Gov- 
ernment itself too narrow, and it will be necessary to replace it by 
some formula which permits of the grant or exercise of a monopoly in 
trade matters by the State only when necessary in the interest of public 
health and security or otherwise (as in the case of a railway concession) 
unavoidable: the security for a just interpretation of the clause must 
rest in the right of recourse to an arbitral tribunal.” A. B. Keith, “The 
Revision of the Berlin Act,” in Journal of the African Society, July, 
1918, pp. 258, 254. ; 

“It will also be difficult to guard against indirect shipping subsidies, 
government purchase and control of raw materials, and drawbacks of 


colonial export duties paid by manufacturing countries in order to attract 
raw materials, 
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This, however, does not mean that the imports into the 
colony and the exports thence must follow national trade 
routes. As a matter of fact, a very considerable proportion 
of the output from British West Africa went directly to 
Germany and France and a marked share of the imports of 
cotton textiles into the German and French colonies came 
directly or indirectly from England. 

The Financial Aspect of the Open Door.—In addition to 
commercial equality, the full open door further implies 
that all, irrespective of nationality, shall have equal oppor- 
tunity: 

1. To secure contracts for public works and to furnish 
governmental supplies; 

2. To obtain concessions for the development of the 
country’s resources. 

The first has to-day little actuality in so far as Middle 
Africa is concerned, but in time it will probably become of 
importance. The Algeciras Act of 1906 provided that in 
Morocco such contracts should be awarded upon the basis 
of public international tender and this was confirmed by the 
Franco-German Morocco Treaty of 1911.11 In applying 
the principle to Middle Africa great care will have to be 
exercised that the colonial authorities are not hampered in 
the choice of the best method in executing works of public 
utility and also that they are able to retain full control over 


4 Act of Algeciras, April 7, 1906, Chapter IV, Articles 105-119 [“Trat- 
tati,” pp. 1178-1180; Malloy, “Treaties,” pp. 2178-2180] ; Franco-Ger- 
man Morocco Agreement, November 4, 1911, Article VI [Debidour, 
“Histoire Diplomatique de l'Europe, 1904-1916,” p. 333]. On the signifi- 
cance of these clauses and on the Franco-German Consortium of 1909, see 
A. Tardieu, “Le Mystére d’Agadir,” Chapters I and II, and pp. 483-487, 


508-517, 565-576. 
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them. Thus, in British Nigeria, it was found that railways 
were built most expeditiously and cheaply by- the Director 
of Public Works and Railways of the colony.!? Further- 
more, an absolutely rigid system of public tender for sup- 
plies is impracticable. The authorities must have some 
freedom of decision. Accordingly, Lord Cromer wrote in 
1905, in connection with the system of public tenders used 
for the purchase of supplies required by the Egyptian Rail- 
ways: 

“I do not doubt that, generally speaking, that system, if 
carefully applied, is the best, which in the public interests 
can be adopted. But it requires careful application. More 
especially it has to be remembered, in dealing with railway 
material, that price is only one of the factors to be consid- 
ered in deciding the points at issue.” 1% 

In other words, such questions as durability and economy of 
operation have also to be taken into account. 

Private Concessions.—The question of equal opportunity 
for all in securing private concessions for the exploitation 
of Middle Africa’s resources likewise bristles with difficulties. 
[ Nevertheless, an attempt was made to meet the problem 
in the Convention of September 10, 1919, for the Revision 
of the Berlin and Brussels Acts. Article 4 of this document 
states that “each State reserves the right to dispose freely 
of its property and to grant concessions for the development 
of the natural resources of the territory, but no regulations 
on these matters shall admit of any differential treatment 


“A. B. Keith, “West Africa,” pp. 238-242. 
* Egypt, No. 1 (1905) (Cromer), p. 37. For a discussion of these other 
factors, see Correspondence Respecting the Comparative Merits of Brit- 


ish, Belgian, and American Locomotives in Egypt, Commercial Series, 
1902, No. 1. 
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between the nationals of the Signatory Powers and of States, 
Members of the League of Nations, which may adhere to 
the present Convention.” 14 The Berlin Act, on the other 
hand, declared in its fifth Article that “No Power that exer- 
cises or that shall hereafter exercise sovereign rights in the 
above-mentioned regions shall be allowed to grant therein 
a monopoly or favour of any kind.” ] 

Could the problem be divorced from its overwhelming 
political features, it would be comparatively simple. In 
fact, the question is not primarily economic. Financiers 
were not really competing to invest in Africa. Capital 
needed considerable coaxing before it could be induced to 
venture into such a speculative field as tropical Africa. It 
took a number of years for Mr. Robert Williams to secure 
funds for the construction of the railway from Lobito Bay in 
Angola to the Katanga mining district. Yet this is the most 
promising enterprise of its kind in tropical Africa. Ger- 
many’s annoyance when Mr. Williams secured this conces- 
sion in 1902 and her attempts in 1914 to secure control of the 
railway proceeded primarily from the fact that such domina- 
tion might be used to secure political influence over Portu- 
guese Angola and the Belgian Congo.?® In the past, there 
was constant dread on the part of the weaker colonizing 
Powers that foreign investments in their possessions might 
be but the prelude to the transfer of these territories to the 


[* Cf. also paragraph 3 of Article 7 of the Draft Mandate for (British) 
East Africa and of Article 6 of the Draft Mandates for British Togoland 
and the British Cameroons, reproduced in Annexes I and J.] 

% Robert Williams, “The Milestones of African Civilization,” in United 
Empire Magazine, July, 1917, pp. 446-457, and his address, “Peaceful Pene- 
tration in Central Africa,” in The Times (London), weekly ed., July 5, 


1918. 
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flag of the peaceful penetrator. Fears of such nature kept 
Portugal, especially, from welcoming German capital in the 
past. There can be no doubt that, with non-restoration of 
the German colonies and with loss of physical German foot- 
hold in Africa, there will be more opportunities for the in- 
vestment of German capital in the Belgian and Portuguese 
colonies than if Germany were to remain an African Power. 
The crux of the problem is to eliminate the political motive. 
That effected, the real difficulty will not consist in giving 
equal investment opportunities to private capital of all na- 
tions, but in securing adequate funds for Africa’s needs. 
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CHAPTER IV 


REGULATION OF THE LIQUOR TRADE 


Native Interests at the Berlin Conference—In his in- 
structions to the British delegate at the Berlin Conference 
of 1884-85, Lord Granville wrote: 


“Commercial interests should not, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, be looked upon as exclusively the 
subject of deliberation; while the opening of the Congo 
markets is to be desired, the welfare of the natives should 
not be neglected; to them it would be no benefit, but the 
reverse, if freedom of commerce, unchecked by reasonable 
control, should degenerate into licence.” * 


Lord Granville referred especially to two evils, the slave 
trade and the importation of spirituous liquors, regarding 
both of which, as he wrote, there was “a strong feeling” in 
England.? The Conference adopted some very general reso- 
lutions against the slave trade and in favor of promoting the 
welfare of the natives,’ but declined to treat these questions 
directly. Concerning the proposed restrictions on the 
liquor traffic, the American delegate, Mr. John A. Kas- 


1Barl Granville to Sir E. Malet, November 7, 1884. Africa, No. 8 
(1884), p. 1. 

2Barl Granville to Sir E. Malet, November 12, 1884. Africa, No. 8 
(1885), p. 2. 

®Chapter I, Article 6; Chapter II, Article 9. Hertslet, “The Map of 
Africa by Treaty” (3d ed.), I, pp. 473, 474 [“Trattati ... relativi 
all’Africa,” pp. 109, 110]. See also Sir E. Malet to Earl Granville, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1885. Africa, No. 2 (1885), pp. 6, 7. 
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son, wrote to Secretary Frelinghuysen that it was “al- 
leged by Holland and Germany that in portions of this 
region commerce -is dependent on the exchange of such 
liquors for the native goods; and further that it could not 
be prohibited without involving a right of search of foreign 
vessels by the local authorities.” * This matter was, how- 
ever, regulated a few years later by the Brussels Conference 
of 1889-90, which also dealt with the slave trade and the 
importation of arms. 

The Brussels Act of 1890.—The Brussels Act of July 2, 
1890,° established an arbitrary zone in Africa between 22° 
South and 20° North and reaching from ocean to ocean. 
Within this vast region, the signatories agreed to ,prohibit 
the importation and distillation of spirituous liquors in those 
parts thereof in which, whether for religious or other rea- 
sons, their use did not as yet exist or had not developed. 
To each state was left the determination of the bounds of 
these forbidden areas. In the open zones, the Brussels Act 
provided that the various Powers should impose minimum 
import duties or equivalent excises of 15 francs a hectoliter 
(about 11 cents for the American gallon) ov liquors up to 
50 degrees Centigrade. .These fees were to remain in effect 
for three years and could then be increased to 25 franes for 
another period of three years, at the expiration of which 
they were to be revised in the light of the experience gained. 
Lord Vivian, the British representative, insisted that these 
duties were far too low to check the traffic and urged that 


*Senate Executive Document, No. 196, p. 136. See also Protocol V, 
ibid., pp. 126, 132-134. 

© Chapter VL Articles 90-95. Hertslet, op. cvt., I, pp. 514, 515; Treaty 
Series, 1892, No. 7 [“Trattati,” pp. 293- 294]. 
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a much higher rate be imposed. In this, he was supported 
by France. The opposition of the Dutch and German dele- 
gates could not, however, be overcome.*® 

The Brussels Convention of 1899.—A few years’ experi- 
ence conclusively demonstrated that these duties were too 
low to prevent the importation of liquor in the open zones, 
which were mainly on the West African coast. On account 
of the number of juxtaposed colonies in that region and the 
impossibility of watching closely their long frontiers, it was 
futile for one Power alone to increase its duties heavily, 
since this would merely lead to smuggling from the adjacent 
jurisdictions. As the British Government was unable dur- 
ing the course of protracted negotiations to induce France 
and Germany to augment their duties, Lord Salisbury de- 
cided to call another international conference.” The Brus- 
sels Convention of June 8, 1899,° adopted by this Confer- 
ence, raised the minimum duties and excises to 70 francs at 
50 degrees Centigrade. The rates were to be proportionately 


® Documents Diplomatiques, Conférence Internationale de Bruczelles, 
pp. 80-83, 281, 282, 291, 293, 391, 392, Paris, 1891. See also Correspondance 
Diplomatique, pp. 57, 58, et passim (annexed to these Documents Dip- 
lomatiques): “The British Representatives at the Conference were in- 
structed by Her Majesty’s Government to propose the imposition of a 
duty upon imported spirits which would have amounted to approximately 
10s. a gallon. It appeared, though, that so high a rate as this was not 
acceptable to the other members of the Conference, and, after discus- 
sion, a duty of about Is. 10d. a gallon was suggested ; but in the end, 
the utmost that could be obtained was a minimum duty of about 61d. 
a gallon. It does not appear that up to the present time the resolutions 
of the Conference have had any very material effect so far as the trade 
on the West Coast is concerned.” Memorandum from the British Colonial 
Office, March 10, 1896. Liquor Trade in West Africa (Cd. 8480, 1897), 


ey 
. * Liquor Trade in West Africa (Cd. 8480, 1897), pp. 48, 55, 56, 59, 60. 
*The normal rate was placed at 60 francs in the cases of Togoland and 
Dahomey. Hertslet, op. cit. (3d ed.), Il, pp. 529-531; Treaty Series, 1900, 
No. 13 [“Trattati,” pp. 618-621]. 
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lower or higher as the strength varied from this norm; and 
they were to remain in effect for six years, when they were 
to be subject to revision. At the last session of the Confer- 
ence, the British representative, Sir F. R. Plunkett, read 
a declaration to the effect that the British Government, 
“im accepting the minimum rate of duty agreed to by the 
Conference for a term of six years, by no means admit that 
that rate is sufficient” and they “sincerely regret that it has 
not been possible to obtain the assent of the Conference to 
a higher rate.” ® — 

The Brussels Conference of 1906—In due course another 
international conference met at Brussels in 1906. The 
British representative, Sir Arthur Hardinge, stated that de- 
spite the fact that the British proposal of a duty of 100 
francs had been rejected in 1899 in favor of one of 70 francs, 
yet the duties in British Gambia and Sierra Leone had been 
raised to 110 francs, those in Lagos and Southern Nigeria to 
96 francs, and those in the Gold Coast west of the Volta 
River to 124 franes.1° He then proposed that the Confer- 
ence should adopt this Gold Coast rate of 124 franes as the 


* Africa, No. 7 (1899), p. 9. The United States did not take part in 
the Brussels Conferences subsequent to that of 1890, but they adhered 
to the acts adopted by ther. In 1899, Secretary John Hay officially 
wrote that the rate of 70 francs was believed to be scarcely adequate. 
“American Foreign Relations, 1899,” p. 83. 

* Between 1906 and 1912, the duties were raised from 110 to 115 francs 
in Gambia, from 110 to 138 in,Sierra Leone, from 80 to 100 in the Gold 
Coast east of the Volta, from 124 to 152 in the same colony west of 
the Volta, and from 96 to 138 in Southern Nigeria. “Actes de la Con- 
férence pour la Revision du Régime des Spiritueux en Afrique, 1912,” 
pp. 29-30, Brussels, 1912. The duties in force in 1910 were as follows 
(cbid., pp. 84-85): 80 marks in Togo and the Cameroons; 400 marks in 
German Southwest Africa; 100 rupees in German East Africa; 100 francs 
in the Belgian Congo, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and French ‘Equatorial 
Africa; 100 francs and 30 per cent on fermented products in French West 
Africa; 250 francs in Fernando Po; 125 francs in Rio Muni and Elobe; 
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normal one. Considerable opposition was manifest. Portu- 
gal objected to an increase; Germany conditionally con- 
sented; Italy raised some difficulties on account of the 
special circumstances in Eritrea. The Belgian Congo was 
ready to agree to an increase to 90 or 100 francs and even 
more. France had already raised the duties to 90 francs in 
a part of her equatorial colony and thought that this should 
be the limit, but she was willing to go even further.* In 
the end, a compromise was reached and 100 francs was es- 
tablished as the normal rate for duties and excises.*” 

The Abortive Conference of 1912.—Even this rate was 
insufficient to check the importation of spirits into West 


115 francs in Gambia; 138 francs in Sierra Leone; 152 francs in the Gold 
Coast; and 138 francs in Southern Nigeria. Absolute prohibition was 
enforced in Northern Nigeria, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Uganda, British 
Somaliland, British East Africa, and Zanzibar. 

4 Archives Diplomatiques, 112 (1909), pp. 163-170. 

"Brussels Act of November 3, 1906. JIbid., pp. 236-239 [“Trattati,” 
pp. 1247-1250]; Africa, No. 2 (1906) ; “American Foreign Relations, 1907,” 
Part I, pp. 80-83. On account of the special circumstances in Eritrea, 
a rate of 70 francs was allowed there. The Portuguese Government also 
was permitted to deduct 30 francs from the 100 francs normal excise, 
in order to facilitate the transformation of the distilleries in Angola into 
sugar factories. Between 1906 and 1910 the increase in the importation 
of liquor into British West Africa was 40 per cent, the customs receipts 
being 23.7 million francs in 1906, and 37.66 in 1910. Imports into Togo 
and the Cameroons were likewise gaining. “Actes de la Conférence pour 
la Revision du Régime des Spiritueux en Afrique, 1912,” pp. 30-31, Brus- 
sels, 1912. [At the Brussels Conference of 1908-09, the German delegate, 
Graf von Wallwitz, sought to bring up the question of revision of the 
liquor agreement and proposed a duty of 120 marks. per hectoliter at 
fifty degrees Centigrade; but the Belgian representative, M. Capelle, 
held that this matter was not within the competence of the assembly. 
Nevertheless, it was considered in the sessions of December, 1909, when 
the following statistics on the importation of trade brandy into the 
Congo were presented: 
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Africa and accordingly another congress, in which Germany, 
Belgium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Liberia, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Russia were represented, met 
at Brussels on January 4, 1912, for a fresh regulation of the 
problem. The two principal aims were to increase the duties 
and to delimit the prohibited zone. Great Britain and Ger- 
many stood sponsors for a jointly regulated project, accord- 
ing to which the rate was to be raised on January 1, 1913, 
from 100 to 150 franes and then augmented by yearly in- 
creases of ten francs until the limit of 200 francs was 
reached. Nevertheless, the Powers reserved the right to levy 
higher duties and to maintain such tariffs if they already 
existed. Furthermore, the zone of prohibition was to be 
delimited by the simplest possible lines in all colonies as it 
had been in those of Great Britain, Belgium, and Germany, 
with the idea that this area should constitute one solid 
block. The French delegate felt that the latter measure 
would profoundly modify Article 91 of the Brussels Act and 
further restrict territorial sovereignty in Africa. He ac- 
cordingly held that local authorities should be given a free 
hand in determining the prohibition areas, that all projects 
for increasing duties should be determined circumspectly, 
and that the Powers should especially devote their attention 
to checking local manufacture of liquors. He was, however, 
willing to accept the proposal for Somaliland and a minimum 
of 110 franes (possibly 120 franes after January 1, 1915), 
but must adhere to the status quo in French Equatorial 


The French delegate had, however, received no instructions which would 
permit him to take part in the discussion of this matter, and the problem 
was not considered further. “Actes de la Conférence pour la Revision du 
Régime des Armes en Afrique, 1908-1909,” pp. 7-10, 308-309, Brussels, 1909.] 
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Africa; and though he later agreed to 120 frances for both 
these colonies, he could not assent to a zone of prohibition 
in North Dahomey. The controversy turned, in great part, 
on the meaning to be given to Article 91 of the Brussels 
Act, which France interpreted as optional, Germany as 
binding. Great Britain and Germany felt themselves unable 
to assent to the French counter-proposals and, since no satis- 
factory solution of the deadlock could be reached, the Con- 
ference adjourned February 5.** 

The Nature of the Problem.—This problem ** is predomi- 
nantly confined to West Africa. The prohibition areas cover 
the major portion of Africa between 22° South and 20° 
North and, in general, they have been greatly extended since 
1890, when this system was instituted. Thus, in the Bel- 
gian Congo, the forbidden zone has been pushed ever closer 
to the coast until, in 1916, it embraced the entire colony."” 
There has been some smuggling from the open into the 
closed areas, and there have also been some lapses in certain 


% La Vie Internationale, I (1912), pp. 93-96; Statement of Dr. Gleim, 
April 25, 1913, in the Verhandlungen des Reichtags, Stenographische 
Berichte, 289, p. 5106. See also Dr. Solf’s statement on March 6, 1913. 
Ibid., 288, p. 4338. Officially, France’s attitude was based in part upon 
a belief that this policy would not suppress alcoholism among the natives, 
since they would merely increase their domestic production of alcoholic 
beverages, if deprived of the imported stock, and would ruin the oil 
palms, the chief resource of the country, in preparing toddy from them. 
“Bulletin de la Société Belge d’Etudes Coloniales,” 1913, p. 314. Fiscal 
reasons likewise entered and it is also assumed that the influence of 
the distillers in France was a factor. On the whole subject of this Con- 
ference, see ‘Actes de la Conférence pour la Revision du Régime des 
Spiritueux en Afrique, 1912,” Brussels, 1912. . 

4 For further details, see supra, pp. 171-178 [and cf. John H. Harris, 
“Africa: Slave or Free?”, pp. 153-161). Ry 

The Belgian law permits the sale of beverages containing a low per- 
centage of alcohol to the natives. For this law, see J. Geerincks, “Guide 
Commercial de Congo Belge,” published by the Belgian Ministére des 
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outlying jurisdictions,!® but, in the main, the prohibition 
has been effective. In West Africa, on the other hand, the 
natives have been accustomed to distilled liquors for several 
centuries. In addition, they make their own fermented 
beverages. These are, however, generally less harmful than 
those which are imported. The situation was admittedly 
serious throughout West Africa, as the importation of dis- 
tilled liquors was growing rapidly.17_ The increasingly heavy 
duties did not keep pace with the expanding ability of the 
natives to pay higher prices for spirits. | 

International Codperation Essential—The British Goy- 
ernment had adopted strong measures to check this growing 
evil.‘8 After the failure of the Brussels Conference in 1912, 
the distillation of liquor in West Africa was prohibited and 
the import duties have been successively raised until they 
stand at a very high level, far in excess of those stipulated 
at the Brussels Conference of 1906.1 There is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to the extent of drunkenness in Middle 
Africa, some contending that alcoholism is a potential rather 
than a real evil and others insisting that drink is undermin- 
ing the moral and physical vigor of the native. Virtually all 
~ candid students agree, however, that the traffic needs strin- 
gent curbing. But, whether the present system of high cus- 


toms and excises should be maintained and increased, or 

*See Sir H. H. Johnston, “Alcohol in Africa,” in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, September, 1911, p. 476. 

“See especially Report on the Liquor Trade in Southern Nigeria and 
the Minutes of Evidence (Cd. 4906 and 4907, 1909). Cf. also Georges 
Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” pp. 457-459. 

“A. J. 8S. MacDonald, “Trade, Politics, and Christianity in Africa and 
the Hast,” p. 109; A. B. Keith, “West Africa,” p. 218. See also the 
statement of Mr. L. Harcourt of June 27, 1912. Hansard, 40, p. 535. 

* Anti-Slavery Reporter, October, 1916, p. 74; Board of Trade Journal, 
May 9, 1918, p. 572. 
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whether total prohibition of distilled liquors should be en- 
forced, is a moot question. In any event, unless there is a 
virtually uniform policy in all the West African colonies, 
smuggling will inevitably occur across the long borders that, 
in the present stage of African development, cannot be 
closely watched. As a result, the high tariff or prohibition 
policy of one colony can be nullified by the low customs of 
its neighbor. As in the past, so in the future, international 
codperation is imperative if the liquor traffic is to be abol- 
ished or diminished.”° 


[? For the provisions of the Convention of September 10, 1919, on this 
matter, see supra, pp. 176-178.] 


CHAPTER V 


REGULATION OF THE TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


The Brussels Act of 1890.—The international conference 
which met at Brussels in 1890, on the invitation of Belgium 
in agreement with Great Britain, was convoked particularly 
to deal with the slave trade and the general welfare of the 
native. Experience had shown “the pernicious and prepon- 
derating part” played by firearms in the slave traffic and in 
inter-tribal warfare. Accordingly, the signatories to the 
General Act of July 2, 1890, agreed to prohibit in their re- 
spective jurisdictions within the areas between 20° North 
and 22° South the sale to natives of rifles and improved 
weapons, as well as of ammunition for them. Only flint- 
lock, unrifled guns and common powder, known as “poudre 
de traité,” could be sold to the negroes. Elaborate pro- 
Visions were drawn up to make it impossible for the aborigi- 
nes to procure any arms of precision, such as rifles, magazine- 
guns, or breech-loaders and their ammunition.* 

The Protocol of 1908.—In 1908, Great Britain, the Congo 
Free State, France, Germany, Portugal, and Spain signed a 
further treaty suspending for a period of four years the im- 
portation of all kinds of firearms and ammunition destined 
“for natives, as well as their sale to them within a large zone 

*Chapter I, Articles 8-14, Hertslet, “The Map of Africa by Treaty” 
(3d ed.), II, pp. 494-497 [“Trattati .. . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 273-276]; 


see also A. B. Keith, “The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act,” pp. 79-80, 
for a clear outline of these provisions. 
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in Eastern Equatorial Africa. It was distinctly understood 
that in éxceptionat cases the local authorities should have 
power to depart from this rigid rule.?, This agreement was, 
however, not continued after 1913 and the regulation of the 
importation of antiquated, slow-firing arms for the use of 
natives was left to the local authorities.? In order not to 
hamper them an agreement was reached in 1910 permitting 
import duties on arms and ammunition in the Conventional 
Basi in excess of the ten per cent rates authorized by the 
Brussels Declaration of 1890.4 The natives require these 
obsolete weapons for hunting and for protection against wild 
animals and the trade in them is considerable.® As it is 
carefully supervised by the authorities,® very little, if any, 
serious harm has resulted from it. 

[The Abortive Conference of 1908-09.—This Protocol 
marked the medial point of a Brussels conférence which sat 
from April 28 to July 20, 1908, and from December 14 to 


December 30, 1909.7 The Powers represented were Ger- 


2Protocol of Brussels, July 22, 1908. Treaty Series, 1908, No. 29; 
Archives Diplomatiques, 108, p. 262 [(“Trattati,’” Supplemento, pp. 182-184]. 

* Georges Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” p. 457. 

“Declaration of Brussels, June 15, 1910. Treaty Series, 1912, No. 5; 
A. B. Keith, op. cit., p. 322. 

’Thus, in the second half-year of 1913, after the denunciation of the 
Protocol of 1908, the quantities authorized to be imported into Gabun 
and the Middle Congo in French Equatorial Africa were 6,500 guns, 22 
tons of powder, and 222,000 caps. Georges Bruel, op. ctt., p. 457. 

®For the regulations in the Belgian Congo, see J. Geerincks, “Guide 
Commercial de Congo Belge,” pp. 182-136. For those in French West 
Africa, see “Annuaire du Gouvernement Général de l’Afrique Occidentale 
Frangaise,” 1915-1916, pp. 527-536. 

™This Protocol was prepared during, but independently of, the Con- 
ference for revision of the arms trafic, held at Brussels in 1908-09. “Actes 
de la Conférence pour la Revision du Régime des Armes en Afrique, 
1908-09,” pp. 253-254, These Actes should be consulted for an account 
of all the proceedings of the Conference. Cf. also Annuaire de la Vie 
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many, Belgium, Spain, the Congo, the United States, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Liberia, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Russia, Sweden, Persia, and Turkey. The purpose 
of the assembly, convened by Belgium at the request of 
Great Britain, was to increase the duties on arms and am- 
munition, to strengthen the stipulations of Articles 8-14 of 
the Brussels Act, to extend the zones of prohibition and 
supervision establishé to provide. for 
international control of the traffic. The German delegate, 
Graf Von Walwitz, proposed, as regarded Article 9 of the 
Brussels Act, to reserve to the Governments exclusive sale 
and delivery of arms and ammunition to natives, stress- 
ing the dangerous possibilities of the increasing entry of 
weapons on the West Coast as contrasted with conditions 
on the East Coast, where this traffic was forbidden to indi- 
viduals. Liberia objected to this plan as out of harmony 
with her needs. The Italian delegate desired the area of 
prohibition to include all Africa, the Red Sea, the Gulf of 
Oman, and the Persian Gulf, but this met with objection 
from Great Britain and France. Sir Arthur Hardinge pro- 
posed the creation of two bureaus on the East Coast and of 
one bureau on the West Coast, modeled on the Interna- 
tional Maritime Office established at Zanzibar by Articles 
74-80 of the Brussels Act. At the session of May 20, Ger- 
many presented a revision of Articles 8-9 of the Brussels 
Act along lines which her delegate had already set forth. 
Spain agreed in principle, as did the Congo, Great Britain, 
Italy, Persia, and Turkey; France, the Netherlands, Portu- 


Internationale, 1910-11, pp. 251-260. The summary here given has been 
condensed from notes inserted in the author’s manuscript. 
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gal, and Sweden made reservations; the United States dele- 
gate was without instructions. At the following session, the 
French delegate submitted a draft to strengthen Article 9 
of the Brussels Act. Subsequently, the Italian delegate 
proposed a maritime police which on the high seas should 
have the right to search only native vessels.® 

On June 30 the Italian delegation presented an elaborate 
draft in fourteen Articles. The zone in which the importa- 
tion of arms and ammunition was to be prohibited was to 
extend from 22° South to 20° North and was to be so drawn 
as to include Tunis and Egypt, as well as Arabia from Suez 
to the southern boundary of Hadramaut. Within this area, 
all imported arms and ammunition must be deposited in 
public warehouses under the care of the State. No arms of 
precision might be sold to natives and the sale of flintlock, 
unrifled guns and of trade powder was to be carefully regu- 
lated. In the prohibited zone, manufacture of arms and 
ammunition was reserved to the State. All loading, unload- 
ing, and transshipment of arms were prohibited within that 
area for vessels of less than 500 tons’ burden unless they 
“were engaged in the coasting trade between different ports 
of the same ny or Protectorate.” Provision was also 
made for transit trade in arms and for minimum duties. 
Each State was to exercise supervision in the territorial 
waters along its possessions and for a distance of 100 miles 
from shore men-of-war of the Contracting Powers were to 
have rights of search in case of native vessels flying the flag 
of any State which had ratified the entire Brussels Act. Any 
other suspected native vessel might, however, be visited to 


®Cf. Articles 30 ff. of the Brussels Act. 
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determine whether she was flying her true colors. By the 
concluding Article, the International Bureau at Zanzibar 
and two other bureaus, one of which was to be at Aden, 
were to exercise the supervision required by these stipu- 
lations. 

As regards import duties, Great Britain proposed increases 
which would amount to twenty= nt for arms of 
precision, to sixty per cent for flintlocks, and to four hun- 
dred per cent for powder and percussion caps, pointing out 
that the duty in Southern Rhodesia was one pound per 
gun and so, generally speaking, in Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, and Gambia. Germany imposed twenty marks on 
breech-loaders and France, in Gabun, twenty francs on guns 
for hunting and fifty on magazine-guns. Subsequently, the 
British delegate consented to reduce the duties to twenty 
francs for breech-loaders, ten for muzzle-loaders, and five 
for flintlocks. — 

When the sessions were resumed on December 14, 1909, 
it was found that Belgium, the Congo, the United States, 
Great Britain, Italy, Persia, Portugal, Russia, and Sweden 
were agreed in principle and on condition that all gave as- 
sent; Germany, Spain, France, the Netherlands, and Turkey 
adhered with reservations; Liberia was no longer repre- 
sented. By December 30, all were willing to sign except 
France. The latter, however, felt able to assent only to the 
first paragraph of Article 1 and to Articles 2-5, 14-21. 
Neither Italy nor Great Britain could accept this position, 
holding that Articles 1, 6, and 8-13 were vital portions of 
the document. The conference accordingly ad journed with- 
out reaching a successful conclusion. | 
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The System Generally Satisfactory—In general, the sys- 
tem of international regulation and local control has pro- 
duced the desired results. In East Africa especially, con- 
ditions have been most satisfactory. Sir Alfred Sharpe, who 
has had exceptional experience as a colonial official, as a 
traveler, and as an administrator of the Mozambique Com- 
pany, writes as follows: 


“T can speak with some authority on this matter, as I 
have spent over twenty years in Nyasaland, and have paid 
lengthy visits to the Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa, 
Uganda, British East Africa, German East Africa, the Sudan, 
and Rhodesia. So far from there being any indiscriminate 
introduction of arms and ammunition in these territories, 
the importation or purchase is absolutely prohibited. . . . 
I have never met this person [the gun-runner] nor, within 
what I may call modern times, have I ever heard of him. As 
a matter of fact, he does not now exist in any British terri- 
tory, nor, so far as I have seen, in any other territory admin- 
istered by a European Power in the eastern half of Central 
Africa.” ® 


Gun-Running from Abyssinia—The situation was, how- 
ever tar from eratityme- ir Northeast Africa. Although 
within the zone drawn by the Brussels Act of 1890, Abys- 
sinia was not a party to this agreement and accordingly in 
1906 the adjacent Powers, Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
concluded a treaty regarding the importation of arms and 
ammunition into that country.'° The signatories agreed to 
exercise a rigorous supervision over the entry of arms into 
their colonies, to stop their exportation to unauthorized per- 
sons in Abyssinia, and to prevent smuggling by the trading 

*°London Daily Mail, February 6, 1918. 


” Agreement of London, December 13, 1906. Treaty Series, 1907, No. 2 
(“Trattati,” pp. 1258-1260] ; Albin, “Les Grands Traités Politiques,” p. 412. 
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“dhows.” Apparently, in the main, because France would 
not permit these small craft to be searched outside of terri- 
torial waters when flying the French flag, this agreement was 
largely ineffective.11 In his report on the Sudan for 1913, 
Lord Kitchener wrote: 

“The only part of the country where the situation cannot 
be described as altogether satisfactory is the south-eastern 
frontier, where an extensive trade in arms and ammunition 
is carried on between Abyssinia and the Nuer country... . 
The political situation at Adis Ababa, and the apparent in- 
ability of the Abyssinian Government to put a stop to the 
smuggling of arms from the coast, also makes for unrest in 
the outlying districts bordering on the Sudan.” 12 

The Governor-General of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Sir 
Reginald Wingate, was even more explicit in his report for 
1914. The steady influx of arms and ammunition from 
Abyssinia, he said, caused unrest in the Nuer country and 
the situation was profoundly unsatisfactory, since disaffec- 
tion was growing. It was idle to hope that Abyssinia would 
soon be able to control this traffic, as arms were being con- 
tinually introduced in large quantities into Abyssinia by 
way of the French port of Jibuti.18 

[No further steps were taken to regulate the traffic in 
arms and ammunition until a Convention for the control of 
this trade was signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on Sep- 


“Sir H. H. Johnston, “Common Sense in Foreign Policy,” p. 34, Lon- 
don, 1913. 
Gee. No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), p. 62. See also ibid., 1912, pp. 
a Sir Reginald Wingate, “Memorandum on the Sudan 1914.” pp. 3, 6; 7. 
[This trade by way of Jibuti had aroused British anxiety in 1908, when the 
Mad Mullah was so disturbing a factor. “Actes de la Conférence pour 


la Revision du Régime des Armes en Afrique, 1908-1909.” 112- 
Brussels, 1909.] q » pp. 112-114, 
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tember 10, 1919.14 By this, arms and ammunition may not 
be imported into any part of Africa except Algeria, Libya, 
and the Union of South Africa, unless authorities of the High 
Contracting Parties grant special export licences. Simi- 
larly, manufacture and assembling of arms and ammunition 
are forbidden, except in government arsenals, and even the 
repair of weapons is permitted only in duly licensed estab- 
lishments. Elaborate provision is made to prevent gun- 
running. After seven years, the Convention may be revised 
in the light of experience “if the Council of the League of 
Nations, acting if need be by a majority, so recommends.” | 

(“Cf. supra, pp. 170-171, and, for the complete text of the Convention, 
see Annex E; see also the Mandate for German Southwest Africa, Article 
3, paragraph 2, infra, Annex L. For the details of the drawing up of this 
Convention, sce “Procés-Verbaux et Rapport de la Commission pour la 


Revision des Actes Généraux de Berlin et de Bruxelles,” pp. 6-77, 136, 
144-146.] 


CHAPTER VI 


PRESERVATION OF WILD ANIMALS AND THE CONTROL OF 


NESS 
Steen eee 


V The London Conference of 1900.—Obviously the question 
of the preservation of wild animals in Africa is intimately 
connected with the regulation of the traffic in arms. Toa 
certain extent, they are the positive and negative sides of 
the same problem. The more freely guns are permitted to be 
imported and sold, the less easy will it be to check the ruth- 
less slaughter of Africa’s varied fauna. Moreover, both 
are markedly international questions and require compre- 
hensive international agreements if the measures adopted 
are to be effective in a country of many jurisdictions like 
Africa. In the ‘nineties of the last century this came to be 
realized in England, where there was in a number of circles 
real concern at the indiscriminate killing of “big game” 

~ and other animals in Africa, portending the disappearance 
of some valuable species.' The matter was taken up by 
Great Britain and in 1897, with a view to an international 
agreement, she approached the German Government. Upon 
the recommendation of the distinguished traveler and ad- 
ministrator, Hermann von Wissmann, Germany tentatively 
advised that an international conference be assembled.2 


*Correspondence Relating to the Preservation of Wild Animals in 
Africa (Cd. 3189, 1906), pp 1-29, 81, et passim. 
*Ibid., pp. 30, 34-36. 
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The British Government adopted this suggestion and pro- 
posed that, after agreeing with Germany upon the exact 
bases of discussion, invitations should be issued for sessions 
to be held in London in the spring or early summer of 
1898.3 The German Government concurred, but suggested 
a postponement of the conference until their expert, von 
Wissmann, had returned from Africa. The following year, 
1899, the British Government again raised the question and, 
after having secured the support of the German Govern- 
ment, issued with their accord invitations to the interested 
Powers for a conference to sit in London early in 1900.° 
The invitation was generally accepted. 

The Convention of 1900.—This assembly adopted an 
elaborate convention,® modeled in general upon the bases 
antecedently drawn up by the British and approved by the 
German Government. The zone in which the agreement 
was to apply was bounded laterally by the shores of the con- 


ent, on the north by the parallel of 20° North, and on the 


tin 
south by the northern boundary of German Southwest 


Africa and the Zambezi River. Except in the south, its 
delimitations thus comceided with those of the sphere de- 
marcated by the Brussels Act of 1890. Within this area 
the following regulations were to be put into effect by the 
local authorities: 


*Cd. 3189 (1906), pp. 42, 45. 

“Tbid., pp. ol, 52. 

5 Ibid., pp. 56, 62, 71. 

®Convention of London, May 19, 1900, ibid., pp. 86-89; Africa, No. 5 
(1900); “British and Foreign State Papers, 1900-1901,” Vol. XCIV, pp. 
715-722; Annuaire de la Vie Internationale, 1908-09, pp. 107-112 [“Trat- 
tati. . . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 632-638]. The signatories were Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and the Congo Free 
State. 
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a. Pre@hilata Ul animals of utility and rarity, such 


as vultures, giraffes, and gorillas; 

b. Prohibition to kill young animals of certain species, 
such as elephants, rhinoceroses, and buffaloes; 

c. Prohibition to kill the females of these species when 


accompanied by their young; 

d. Prohibition to kill in_ limited rs, such 
cima ate oe ee eee 
ostriches, marabous, and egrets; 

e. Establishment of large animal reserves ; 

f. Establishment of close seasons and of licences for 
hunting; 

g. Restrictions on the use of nets and traps in hunting 
in fishing ; 

h, Imposition of export duties on the hides of such ani- 
wals..as.giraffes and antelopes and on such articles as rhi- 
noceros horns and hippopotamus tusks. 

1. Prohibition of killing young elephants and the confis- 
cation of all tusks weighing less than ilos; 

Jj. Meagures for an adequate reduction of the number of 


_ dangerous animals, such as lions, leopards, crocodiles, and 
snakes; 


V Ie. Protection ofastrich eggs. 


Di les in Operation.—Difficulties immediately arose 


from the fact that the zQne.did not include the British self- 
governing possessions of South Africa—Natalend-the-Cape 


Colony—whom the British Government, according to con- 
stitutional practice, could not bind by treaty in questions 
necessitating domestic legislation. For this reason and be- 
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cause of the exclusion of German Southwest Africa, Portugal 
signed the convention with a reservation that her ratifica- 
tion would be delayed until such accession had been se- 
cured. Steps were immediately taken to gain the adhesion 
of Natal and the Cape Colony, both of whom promptly ac- 
ceded.* At the same tiie, instructions were sent tothe 
British colonies in the zone to carry out the provisions of 
the treaty, which was likewise promptly done, and in the 
course of a few years elaborate systems were established.® 
For years Natal and the Cape, however, failed to pass the 
necessary laws. Similarly, while some of the other Powers 
proceeded to execute the stipulations, in general they also 
lagged behind.!® The situation in 1908-09 was that, in con- 
sequence of the failure of a number of the signatories to 
ratify the Convention of 1900, it was not deemed binding 
upon the others and hence there was no uniformity in the 
measures adopted. In 1908, it was the opinion of the British 
COlonial Secretary that almost any form of international 
agreement was “preferable to the present chaotic state of 
affairs.” All the Powers concerned, with the exception of 
Germany and Portugal, had expressed their willingness to 
ratify. Portugal's ratification was made contingent upon all 
the colonies in South Africa, including German Southwest, 
enacting appropriate legislation.1t Of this there was every 


™Correspondence Relating to the Preservation of Wild Animals in 
Africa (Cd. 3189, 1906), pp. 92, 93, 121. This Blue Book and those 
enumerated below contain the essential facts about this question. Further 
Correspondence, etc., Cd. 4472 (1909); do. Cd. 5136 (1910); do. Cd. 5775 
(1911); do. Cd. 6671 (1913). 

®Cd. 3189 (1906), pp. 109, 125-127. 

* Tbid., pp. 109, 112, 115 et seq. 

% Tbid., pp. 251, 305, 306, et passim. 

Cd, 5136 (1910), pp. 1, 7, 8, 9, 27. 
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prospect. On the other hand, the attitude of Germany was 
not favorable. Shortly before this, the Governor of the 
Cameroons had reduced the minimum weight for trade in 
elephant tusks from five kilos, as specified in the treaty, to 
two kilos and was sustained by the home authorities.*? 
wv The Sleeping Sickness Factor—While this question was 
thus unsettled, it was further complicated by the introduc- 
tion of a new factor. For several years it had been surmised 
that there was some connection between wild beasts and 
sleeping sickness and that the tsetse fly which carried the 
virus of this disease to man obtained it from the animals."* 
As yet this was largely an hypothesis.'* In 1910-11, there 
was an alarming increase in sleeping sickness in Nyasaland, 
and a fair case was made for the theory that game consti- 
tuted a reservoir whence the tsetse fly derived the trypano- 
somes with which man was subsequently infected. This im- 
mediately altered the entire aspect of animal preservation 
and led to a demand that the wild beasts should be exter- 
minated. Ordinary prudence demanded, however, that be- 
fore such a reversal of policy was instituted, the exact facts 
be ascertained and accordingly in 1911 a commission was 
appointed to investigate the question.'* These experts re- 
ported that certain wild animals in Rhodesia were by nature 
infected with trypanosomes and might, therefore, be a 


2 Cd. 5136 (1910), p. 25. With reference to this question, the German 
Colonial Secretary stated in 1909 that an effective means of preventing the 
extermination of elephants would be found both in the enforcement of 
the Brussels Agreement of 1908 prohibiting the importation of arms 
and in moving “the Spanish, French, and Belgian Governments to join 
in raising the minimum export weight of tusks.” Jbid., p. 50. 

* Cd. 3189 (1906), pp. 144, 148, 151. 

™ Cd. 5136 (1910), pp. 74, 90. 

* Cd. 5775 (1911), pp. 13, 16, 28-32. 
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reservoir from which sleeping sickness could be transmitted 
to man by the tsetse fly. Upon this, demands arose that 
active measures be taken for an extensive destruction of 
game. As the evidence was not deeisive and as the conclu- 
sions were contested by other experts, the British Govern- 
ment decided that further inquiry was necessary and ap- 
pointed a committee for this purpose.1® In the spring of 
1914, this body reported on its extensive investigations. 
The Reportof 1914 on Sleeping Sickness.—Sleeping sick- 
ness was first recognized as a specific disease about one hun- 
dred years ago, but its serious character as affecting man was 
not fully appreciated until, in 1901, it was found to be epi- 
demic in Uganda. The mortality there assumed enormous 
proportions. It is estimated that the disease caused 200,000 
deaths from 1898 to 1906. About 1903 it was discovered that 
the cause of the disease was a trypanosome carried by a 
species of tsetse fly (Glossina palpalis) that did not live far 
from the water. The epidemic in Uganda was effectually 
checked in 1907 by the removal of all natives from the 
shores of Lake Victoria. In 1908-10, cases of sleeping sick- 
ness (trypanosomiasis) were detected in Rhodesia_and 


Nyasaland and, upon investigation, it was found that the 


Cd. 6671 (1913), pp. 4, 9, 15, 31, 35-54; Report of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Sleeping Sickness, Cd. 7349 (1914), p. 3. In 
1912, the Secretary of State for the Colonies gave the following summary 
of the situation in the House of Commons: “Tt might well happen 
then that, as a result of exterminating or greatly reducing the game, 
the tsetse, unable to obtain blood from these animals, would attack man 
and the domestic animals to a yet greater extent than it does at present, 
and that if, as is probable, these domestic animals harbour the human 
trypanosome, human beings would become infected in increased propor- 
tion owing to close association with their flocks and herds. I do not 
maintain that this would happen, but I am advised that it undoubtedly 
might, and such a possibility should make us pause before taking de- 
cisive action on the evidence before us.” Cd. 6671 (1913), p. 55. 
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carrier here was a different tsetse fly (Glossina morsitans), 
which was not limited to the neighborhood of water. Thus 
there are two distinct types of sleeping sickness, known re- 
spectively as Trypanosoma rhodesiense, which occurs south 
of 10° South Latitude, and Trypanosoma gambiense, which 
is widely distributed throughout Middle Africa north of this 
parallel. In Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and the adjacent re- 
gions, the disease is of a very virulent character and is 
always fatal, but it is only endemic there, few people in the 
aggregate having been infected. The northern type is less 
acute and is more amenable to treatment, but unless guarded 
against, it may become epidemic as it was in Uganda and the 
Congo.!7 In the opinion of the committee, the exact rela- 
tion between human and animal trypanosomiasis in Nyasa- 
land and Rhodesia was not fully established, but they added 
that “the evidence indicates that game may serve as a reser- 
voir of the human disease.” At the same time, they rejected 
as unproved the contention that wild game in this region 
constituted the main, if not the only, source from which the 
tsetse fly derived his infectivity.1* As regards the Uganda 
type, they decided that wild animals played a minor part as 
reservoirs in comparison with infected human_beings.?® 
Finally, the committee stated as one of their general con- 
clusions that: 

“Knowledge of the disease, its cause and its remedies, is 
still in the making, and hasty and imperfectly considered 
action of a drastic character such as the attempt to effect a 


general destruction of wild animals is not justified by the 
evidence before your Committee. On the other hand, your 
Cd. 7349 (1914), pp. 1-6. 


8 Tbid., pp. 3, 14. 
” Ibid, p. 12. Cf. pp. 2, 4, 5. 
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committee recommend that until direct means of checking 
the fly have been discovered, the food supply of the fly and 
the chances of infection should be lessened in the vicinity of 
centres of population and trade routes by the removal of 
wild animals, and that for this purpose freedom be granted 
both to settlers and natives to hunt and destroy the animals 
within prescribed areas and subject to prescribed con- 
ditions.” 2° 

This inconclusive report left the question of preserva- 
tion or destruction of wild animals in an undecided state. 
International codperation will be equally essential whether 
the policy be one of partial destruction or of preservation, 
for infected migratory animals are no respecters of the 
boundaries set by man. Moreover, such collaboration is 
necessary to secure the fuller knowledge upon which alone 
sound policy can be based and by which alone can best 
results be gained for all concerned.2!. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt of this nature had already been made. 

Sleeping Sickness Conference of 1907.—In 1907, repre- 
sentatives of Great britain, lrance, Germany, Italy, Portu- 
gal, the Congo, and the Sudan participated in an interna- 
tional conference at London on the problem of sleeping 
sickness.??_ In his opening address, Lord Fitzmaurice pro- 
posed the convocation every year, or every two years, of dele- 


” Cd. 7349 (1914), p. 21. 

“Thus the committee advised that entomological research be under- 
taken in the bionomics of the tsetse flies and “that endeavours should be 
made to obtain the co-operation in this work of Foreign Powers in their 
African Possessions.” Jbid., p. 22. Considerable invaluable scientific 
information on sleeping sickness is available in the annual reports of 
the Advisory Committee for the Tropical Diseases Research Fund, 1907 
to 1915. : 

**Proceedings of the First International Conference on the Sleeping 
Sickness at London, June, 1907 [Miscellaneous, No. 4 (1907) (Cd. 3778)]; 
Archives Diplomatiques, 108, pp. 268-315. 
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gates from the different countries interested in the fight 
against the disease; and the founding of a central bureau to 
distribute all the new literature on the subject and to direct 
the work of scientific research by partitioning it among cer- 
tain nations and individuals. In default of such common 
action, he said, the British Government were convinced that 
labor and time would be lost in duplicating scientific research 
and that it would be impossible to establish a system of 
quarantine and regulations concerning the circulation of 
natives most exposed to the disease.2* The Conference ap- 
proved of this program and adopted a resolution that a 
central bureau should be set up at London and national 
bureaus in each country; that the central bureau should 
collect all papers totrterning sleeping sickness, should take 
the initiative in every question of an international character, 
should communicate whenever it thought fit with the na- 
tional bureaus, and “should decide the date and place of 
subsequent International Conferences.” 24 In addition, it 
was agreed that the local authorities in Africa should make 
every effort to prevent natives from passing out of contami- 
nated districts into neighboring foreign jurisdictions; that 
the administrative officials and doctors near the frontiers 
should exchange information, especially about new cases; 
and, finally, that the governments in Africa should com- 
municate as soon as possible the results of the measures 
adopted by them “so that each country may profit by the 
experiments made throughout the whole of tropical 
Africa,” 25 


* Cd. 3778 (1907), pp. 1-3, 6, 7. 
* Ibid., pp. 36, 37. 
* Ibid., pp. 41, 43. 
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The Abortive Conference of 1908.—Apparently there was 
every prospect of effective international codperation, but 
the aspect of affairs changed quickly. In 1908 the Confer- 
ence met again in London, mainly to embody in a general 
act or convention the resolutions adopted the preceding year. 
The draft that was drawn up in accordance with these con- 
clusions proved unacceptable to the French and Italian dele- 
gates on what was apparently a very minor point, the loca- 
tion of the central bureau. They were unwilling to abide by 
the resolution that this be established at London and pro- 
posed that the work connected with sleeping sickness be 
taken over by the hygienic bureau which was to be created 
at Paris. As time was an essential factor and as London was 
already prepared to function, while the hygienic bureau at 
Paris was not set up or organized, this proposed change in 
the accepted program aroused opposition. The final result 
was that the Conference dissolved without accomplishing _ 
Pe Ccchipitiae im a > > eka 

Anglo-German Agreements of 1908 and_191 1.—Shortly 
after the unfortunate wreck of this project, the British and 
German Governments concluded an agreement for coopera- 
tion against sleeping sickness.** They determined to take 
such steps as were practicable to prevent natives of their 
territories who were or might be suffering from the disease 
from crossing the frontier; and to segregate and detain all 
negroes who had evaded these measures. The treaty con- 
tained further clauses of a similar character and, in addition, 
an agreement to destroy crocodiles and other migratory ani- 


2% The British Medical Journal, 1908, I, p. 701. 
eruaaed Agreement and Protocol of October 27, 1908. Treaty Series, 


1908, No. 28 [“Trattati,” Supplemento, pp. 185-186]. 
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mals that might reasonably be suspected of being a source 
of food for the Glossina palpalis type of tsetse fly. A sec- 
ond Anglo-German agreement made in 1911 referred solely 
to Togoland and the Gold Coast and provided for thorough 
investigation into the extent of sleeping sickness in these 
colonies and a mutual exchange of all the information ac- 
quired. The two parties further agreed to give medical 
treatment to every sufferer from this disease in those terri- 
tories and to adopt preventive measures. The two Govern- 
ments finally recognized each other’s right to turn back at 
the frontiers native subjects of the other Power proved or 
suspected to be suffering from the malady and, further, to 
impose such restrictions on the frontier traffic as might be 
deemed necessary to prevent the spread of sleeping sick- 
ness.78 
* Berlin Agreement of August 17, 1911. Treaty Series, 1911, No. 22. 


CHAPTER VII 
PROTECTION OF NATIVE RIGHTS: LABOR AND LAND 


The Slave Trade and the Brussels Act—The great scourge 
of Africa at the time of the Berlin Conference of 1884-85 
was the slave trade, which was rampant throughout the 
tropical belt. This could not be ignored nor could it be 
eradicated except by the codperation of the colonizing 
States. The Brussels Conference was called especially to 
deal with this question and adopted elaborate measures to 
extirpate the evil! In the ensuing crusade, great activity 
was shown by the various Powers and, in addition, there 
was considerable collaboration among them. As a result 
thereof, the slave trade was reduced to comparatively insig- 
nificant proportions. It has never been entirely suppressed 
and presumably never will be until there is a more effective 
administrative occupation of all tropical Africa. In addi- 
tion, slavery itself has not been entirely eliminated. This 
is especially true of domestic bondage, which is an institu- 
tion deeply rooted in Mohammedan society and which not 
infrequently persists despite the absence of legal protection 
and even in face of positive prohibition.” 


General Act of the Brussels Conference, July 2, 1890, Articles 1-89. 
Hertslet, “Map of Africa by Treaty” (3d ed.), II, pp. 490-514 [“Trattati,” 
pp. 271-293]. 

[? For the native rules governing slavery, see A. H. Post, “Afrikanische 
Jurisprudenz,” I, pp. 89-112, Oldenburg, 1887, and for brief outlines of 
Mohammedan principles concerning it, see T. P. Hughes, “Dictionary 
of Islam,” pp. 596-600, London, 1885. For the Belgian Congo, see 
“Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 112-114. Cf. also L. Vignon, “Un 
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Domestic Slavery in German East Africa—In Zanzibar, 
slavery was gradually abolished under British rule. The 
decree of 1909 prohibited the courts from recognizing its 
status in any case.? On the other hand, in the neighboring 
German colony in East Africa, domestic bondage still con- 
tinued, but the institution there was not the generally mild 
servitude of Mohammedan society. It was used as a means 
of fresh enslavement and to procure labor for the insatiable 
needs of the German-owned plantations. This was done 
in spite of the regulations to the contrary. The law of 1901 
prohibited the creation of fresh bondmen by self-sale, by 
debts, or by any other means, and provided that domestic 
slaves could work two days for their own account and that 
they could purchase their freedom for comparatively small 
sums. Furthermore, it was enacted in 1905 that all children 
born of domestic slaves after that year should be free. In 
1912, Mathias Erzberger, who had constantly manifested 
great interest in colonial questions, stated in the Reichstag 
that the town of Tabora, in the center of the colony, counted 
from 15,000 to 20,000 bondmen among its 35,000 to 40,000 
inhabitants. Here, he said, could be found slaves from tribes 
that had never known servitude and who in some manner 
or other were forcibly dragged away from their villages and 
sold into bondage. He further stated that certain indi- 
viduals owned as many as 500 to 800 slaves and he insisted 
that the institution be abolished by 1920.4 The Reichstag 


Programme de Politique Coloniale” (2d ed.), pp. 374-380, Paris, 1919; 
John H. Harris, “Africa: Slave or Free?”, pp. 65-71.] 

* Africa, No. 3 (1909); H. A. Gibbons, “The New Map of Africa,” 
pp. 36, 37. 


“Verhandlungen des Reichstags, Stenographische Berichte, 284, pp. 
1529-1531. 
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passed a resolution to this effect, but. the colonial authori- 
ties virtually ignored it. Obviously, this is not domestic 
slavery as the term is generally understood. The number of 
such bondmen in German East Africa was approximately 
180,000 * and not a few of them were hired or purchased by 
the German planters for use in the field? Since the con- 
quest of this colony, there has been a demand in England 
that these slaves be immediately emancipated. Legally, 
such action cannot be taken until the future sovereignty of 
this region is determined.* When that is decided, and pos- 
sibly as a part of the settlement, provision should be made 
for the gradual, if not immediate, liberation of these 
slaves.® 


> Verhandlungen des Reichstags, Stenographische Berichte, 291, p. 7913. 

° Tbid., 291, p. 7927. 

™Frank Weston (Bishop of Zanzibar), “The Black Slaves of Prussia,” 
pp. 15-16. 

®*The Spectator, July 13, 1918, pp. 39, 40; Memorial of the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, August 19, 1918, to Secretary 
Long (ibid., August 24, 1918). 

® Article 5 of the Draft Mandate for British East Africa (Tanganyika 
Territory) stipulates that “the mandatory (i) shall provide for the 
eventual emancipation of all slaves and for as speedy an elimination 
of domestic and other slavery as social conditions will allow; (ii) shall 
suppress all forms of slave trade; (iii) shall prohibit all forms of forced 
or compulsory labour, except for essential public works and services, 
and then only in return for adequate remuneration; (iv) shall protect 
the natives from abuse and measures of force and fraud by the careful 
supervision of labour contracts and the recruiting of labour.” See 
Annex I. The same requirement is contained in the Draft Mandates 
for British Togoland and the British Cameroons. See Annex J. This 
problem was considered on August 1, 1919, by the Commission for the 
Revision of the Berlin and Brussels Acts, when the Italian Delegation 
presented draft Articles of essentially this content for inclusion in the 
Convention then being drawn up. It was felt, however, that the re- 
quirement more properly belonged, as Mr. Strachey, the British Dele- 
gate, pointed out, in the Mandates than in the Convention, and this 
view prevailed. ‘“Procés-Verbaux et Rapport de la Commission pour 
la Revision des Actes Généraux de Berlin et de Bruxelles,” pp. 122-123.] 
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Forced Labor.—The line of demarcation between slavery 
and forced labor is very tenuous.!° Forced labor in Africa 
was of three kinds: -first, that on works of public necessity, 
such as building roads and bridges and clearing waterways; 
second, that on constructing railroads and other reproduc- 
tive public utilities; third, that on private undertakings. 
Forced labor in the first category is probably legitimate, pro- 
vided that abuses are not allowed to creep in.1! It is, how- 
ever, of more than doubtful expediency in the second class; 
while in the third it is wholly vicious and is a virtual rever- 
sion to slavery.'? Compulsory work on private undertakings 
at one time prevailed throughout broad sections of Middle 
Africa. It was a characteristic feature of the Leopoldian 
Congo and of the Portuguese cocoa islands before the re- 
forms introduced in the present decade.1? For a time, 
French Equatorial Africa also was cursed with this inde- 
fensible system. In German East Africa and the Cam- 
eroons there were laws to protect the native worker, 
but they were disregarded and the authority of the Govern- 
ment was freely used to compel a supply of labor for the 
_ European plantations.'t In the Reichstag debate of 1914, 
it was shown conclusively that the conditions in these two 
colonies were appalling. Natives were dragged by force and 


“On this and the following matters, see also supra, pp. 183-188. 

[“ John H. Harris, op. cit., pp. 71-74,] 

[* By the first paragraph of Article 3 of the Mandate for German South- 
west Africa (a Mandate of the “CO” type), “the mandatory shall see that 
the slave trade is prohibited, and that no forced labour is permitted, 


except for essential public works and services, and then only for adequate 
remuneration.” See Annex L.] 


(“John H. Harris, op. cit., pp. 92-99.] 
“Verhandlungen des Reichstags, Stenographische Berichte, 288, pp. 


4257, 4304, 4305, 4347, 4348. [Cf. “Handbook of German East Africa,” 
p. 240; John H. Harris, op. cit., pp. 75-91,] 
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fraud from their villages and were kept in virtual servitude 
on the plantations. Though the labor contracts were of 
limited duration, they were for the most part much pro- 
longed by the planters in a purely arbitrary and dishonest 
manner. Moreover, the mortality on the plantations and 
their constant demand for workers were depopulating con- 
siderable areas.1> [In the Cameroons, negroes in debt to 
the Treasury were required by Orders of November 11, 1904, 
and January 20, 1906, to discharge their obligations at the 
rate of twenty pfennigs a day. On slight pretexts natives 
were punished by heavy fines which they obviously could 
not pay, but must work out. Thus a fine of 150 marks, by 
no means an uncommon sum, virtually obliged a negro to 
750 days of forced labor, which might easily be prolonged by 
additional sentences in the course of this period.**] 

The Contract System—In general, the form of labor in 
Middle Africa was one of contracts ranging from three 
months to periods of five years. The system is not objec- 
tionable in itself provided that the agreements are of reason- 
able duration, that they are free from compulsion, and that 
their terms are made perfectly clear to the native. More- 
over, the conditions of employment and the facilities for 
repatriation must be such that the laborer is not practically 
obliged to renew his contract at its expiration. 

International Regulation —This method cannot be aban- 
doned, but it requires careful supervision and control. The 


 Verhandlungen des Reichstags, Stenographische Berichte, 291, pp. 7903, 
7904, 7910-7912. [The contracts were for one year, with a margin for days 
when no work was done. About half returned home at the expiration of 
the agreement. “Handbook of German East Africa,” loc. cit.] 

[* Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, November 8, 1918, p. 
9632.1] 
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labor problem in Africa may become very urgent after the 
war because there is grave danger that the world-wide 
scarcity of raw materials will lead to attempts to stimulate 
production at the expense of the native’s welfare. The 
question is by no means purely local. In actual practice it 
is already partly international, since labor in a number of 
instances has had to be recruited outside the colony’s fron- 
tiers. Thus the Spanish cocoa island of Fernando Po pro- 
cured laborers from Liberia. Similarly, the Katanga mines 
obtained workmen from Rhodesia and Portuguese Hast 
Africa and will probably draw upon Angola when the Ben- 
guella Railway is completed. Such conditions had already 
led to instructive international arrangements. Following 
the lines of a similar agreement in 1897, the Convention 
of April 1, 1909, between the Transvaal and Mozambique 
regulated in detail the methods of securing Portuguese na- 
tives for the Rand gold mines and provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Portuguese official as “Curator for Portuguese 
natives in the Transvaal.” 17 In 1918, a similar arrangement 
was made between Portugal and the British South Africa 
Company regarding Portuguese negroes recruited for Rho- 
desia. The Curator proyided for in this case was also to 
give assistance to Portuguese aborigines in the Katanga 
district of the Belgian Congo.1®8 An international conven- 
tion regarding labor could start from the basis of regulating 
such intercolonial recruiting somewhat on the lines of those 
arrangements. They should, however, include other matters 
as well. According to the matured opinion of life-long stu- 


“ Transvaal, 1909 (Cd. 4587); American Journal of International Law, 
III, Supplement, pp. 309-321; “Annufrio Colonial da 1916,” pp. 357-360. 
*“Annuario Colonial da 1916,” pp. 360, 361. 
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dents of the problem, who are wholly disinterested advo- 
cates of native interests, such an agreement should at the 
very least provide for the abolition of all forced work for 
private profit. It should further establish a maximum term 
for labor contracts—six months in mining and three years in 
agriculture—and should provide that only civil penalties, 
after trial by the authorities, should be inflicted for breach 
of these documents. Moreover, in the case of labor recruited 
across the borders, special stipulations for repatriation 
should be made.!* Provided the local authorities strictly 
enforced such an agreement, it would greatly improve con- 
ditions. Upon these officials must fall the ultimate respon- 
sibility, since the world is apparently not ripe for any super- 
national inspection of what are deemed to be the internal 
affairs of the State. 

Land Policy.—The two pillars of sound colonial adminis- 
tration must be a liberal and humane labor régime and an 
equitable land system. It is generally agreed that a just land 
policy implies that amply sufficient areas should be reserved 
for the native’s present and prospective needs and that the 
African should not be allowed to alienate this territory reck- 
lessly either to Europeans or to a privileged land-owning 
class. In general, the negro has no conception of private 
occupation of ground. According to the customary tenure 
in West Africa, the ownership was vaguely vested in the 
community, every member of which was entitled to its use. 
Hence, land could not be permanently alienated and the 

®” Memorial to the Foreign Office of January 22, 1917, from the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, ete. in the Anti-Slavery 


Reporter, April, 1917, pp. 3-6. [Regarding measures for the protection of 
natives, see also “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 298, 302-304.] 
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native had no intention of doing so, no matter how explicit 
were the words of the European title-deeds.*° Moreover, in 
a number of instances the colonizing Powers had arbitrarily 
granted huge tracts without any regard to aboriginal rights. 
This was notoriously the case in the Belgian Congo and the 
Cameroons. Furthermore, insurrections in the German colo- 
nies led to the wholesale confiscation of native areas. Just 
as the Hereros of Southwest Africa became in this way a 
landless people, so the Bakwiri in the Cameroons were de- 
prived of the fertile territories that were subsequently 
turned into European cocoa plantations. The accomplished 
fact of dispossession in the German colonies could not be 
rectified, but concerning the remaining unoccupied land, 
the condition had been largely remedied as regards the 
future by a change in German policy.2! In the Belgian 
Congo also the Leopoldian principles had been discarded 
and the system inaugurated in 1909 was based upon the 
principle that the native had first title and right to the soil. 
Important areas were reserved for his use and he was not 
permitted to alienate them. Furthermore, he was allowed 
to harvest the fruits of all unoccupied lands.22. This re- 
formed system followed that of the British colonies, in which 
native rights were very carefully guarded and effectively 
protected.** As African civilization cannot develop along 


(* For the native African views concerning tenure of land, see Post, 
op. cit., II, pp. 166-175.] 

“J. K. Vietor, “Geschichtliche und Kulturelle Entwickelung Unserer 
Schutzgebiete,” pp. 86, 87, 122-126. 

™ J. Renkin, “L’Avenir du Congo Belge,” in L’ Afrique Frangaise, March, 
1916, a aed p. 62. [See further “Manual of Belgian Congo,” pp. 
285-287, 

* Emile Baillaud, “La Politique Indigéne de PAngleterre en Afrique 
Orientale,” pp. 68-81, 144-152, 187-216 ; A. B. Keith, “West Africa,” pp. 
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sound lines unless these principles are strictly adhered to, it 
would be highly advisable to secure an international con- 
vention embodying them. But since conditions vary so 
greatly in the different colonies, such an agreement might 
have to be of so vague a character as to be merely a pious 
wish. 

[The Problem before the Peace Conference.—This prob- 
lem received full consideration at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. At a session of the Commission for the Revision of 
the Berlin and Brussels Acts on August 1, 1919, the Italian 
Delegation presented, among other matters which they de- 
sired incorporated in the new Convention, the following 
draft clause: *4 


“Legislation regarding landed property shall respect as 
far as possible customs in force in the territories and the 
interests of the native populations. 

“Land and real rights belonging to natives cannot be 
transferred to non-natives without the consent of the local 
Government and no claim to the said lands can be created 
for the benefit of non-natives without like consent.” 


It was felt, however, by the other Delegates that these 
stipulations should not be extended to territories under the 
full sovereignty of the Powers, and that they had proper 
place only in the Mandates. Accordingly, in the Mandates 
of the “B” type the following stipulation appears: *° 


“The mandatory shall in the framing of laws relating to 
the holding or transference of land take into consideration 


165, 198-204, 221, 227, 230-232. [Cf. also, on this whole subject, John H. 


Harris, op. cit., pp. 113-141.] hia wit 
% “Procés-Verbaux et Rapport de la Commission pour la Revision des 
Actes Généraux de Berlin et de. Bruxelles,” pp. 123-124. 
2 Draft Mandate for East Africa (British), See Annex I. 
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native laws and customs, and shall respect the rights and 
safeguard the interests of the native population. 

“No native land may be transferred, except between na- 
tives, without the previous consent of the public authorities, 
and no real rights over native land in favour of non-natives 
may be created except with the same consent. 

“The mandatory will promulgate strict regulations against 
usury.” | 


CHAPTER VIII 


NEUTRALIZATION 
eel 


The Neutralization Provisions of the Berlin Act of 1885.— 


In addition to providing for freedom of trade and navigation 
in the Conventional Basin, the Berlin Conference adopted 
some provisions for the neutralization of this area. The 
subject was introduced by Mr. John A. Kasson, the principal 
delegate of the[United States, who urged that there was no 
adequate motive to make the interior of Africa “a, scene for 
the struggle of foreign governments in their wars with each 
other.” His underlying idea was that Middle Africa should 
not be drawn into purely European conflicts and that this 
vast area should be spared “the destructive effects of for- 
eign wars.” Accordingly, he proposed that, in case of hos- 
tilities between two or more of the signatories of the pro- 
posed international act, each should agree to treat as neutral 
territory the entire Conventional Basin and that no_act_of 
warfare in this region should be committed by the belliger- 
ents. This broad outlook met with a generally favorable 
reception, but practical difficulties arose from the fact that 
both France and Portugal already possessed colonies which 
were partly within and partly without the Conventional 
Basin. As these obstacles were real,” the plan had to be 


modified. 


Senate Executive Document, No. 196, 49th Congress, Ist Session, pp. 
43, 61-64, 70, 87, 136, 137, 177, 178, 121, 122. 
2Qn February 21, 1885, Sir Edward Malet wrote from Berlin to Lord 
Granville that some difficulty had been encountered in giving effect 
259 
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The Neutrality of the Independent State_of. the 
Congo.—In its final form, the Berlin Act of 1885 provided, 
in the first place, that any state exercising “the rights of sov- 
ereignty or Protectorate” over territories within this area 
should have the option of declaring such territory neutral; 
and the signatories to the Act, on their part, bound them- 
selves to respect such neutrality.2 This clause was specifi- 
cally framed to meet the case of the Independent State of 
the Congo, which was in process of formation and which 


to the general wish that the Conventional Basin should be exempted 
from the evils of war. The main obstacle was the fact that portions 
of French and Portuguese Africa were both within and without the 
Basin “and that it would not be easy to secure the absolute neutrality 
of given portions of the territories of a belligerent Power.” The British 
Government, he continued, were anxious to extend the benefits of neu- 
trality, “but they felt it to be absolutely necessary to insist on such 
provisions as should secure that, if parts of the territories of a belligerent 
were to be respected as enjoying immunity from hostilities, they should 
in no sense and in no degree be capable of serving as a base of operations 
for the forces of such belligerent.” The French and Portuguese dele- 
gates admitted that it was natural that such provisions be demanded, but 
“felt that it would be inconsistent with sovereign nights to accept them,” 
It was found impossible to reconcile these contending views. Senate 
Executive Document, No. 196, pp. 308, 309; Africa, No. 2 (1885), p. 4. 
“General Act of the Berlin Conference, February 26, 1885, Chapter 
III, Article X. “In order to give a new guarantee of security to trade 
and industry, and to encourage, by the maintenance of peace, the de- 
velopment of civilization in the countries mentioned in Article I, and 
placed under the free trade system, the High Signatory Powers to the 
present Act, and those who shall hereafter adopt it, bind themselves 
to respect the neutrality of the territories, or portions of territories 
belonging to the said countries, comprising therein the territorial waters, 
so long as the Powers which exercise or shall exercise the rights of 
sovereignty or Protectorate over those territories, using their option of 
proclaiming themselves neutral, shall fulfil the duties which neutrality. 
requires.” Hertslet, “The Map of Africa by Treaty” (3d ed.), Il, pp. 474 
475 [“Trattati,” p. 110]. It should be noted that this neutrality could be 
either temporary or perpetual. For an exposition of the purpose of 
the Article, see the report of Courcel and Lambremont to the Confer- 


ence. Documents Diplomatiques, Affaires du Congo et de VAfrique Occr- 


se tg pp. 274-276; Senate Executive Document, No. 196, pp. 246-247 
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availed itself of this option, on August 1, 1885, by declaring 
itself to be “perpetually neutral.” 4 Though the right ex- 
tended over the whole area, no other state took this course. 
The situation thus established was in no sense guaranteed. 
The signatories of the Berlin Act agreed to respect this neu- 
trality, but did not assume any obligation to prevent its 
violation. As Mr. Kasson explained, in such an eventuality, 
“any of the other signatory powers would have the option 
to call them to account for a breach of their engagements.” ® 
This was tantamount to saying that, in case of violation of 
neutrality, each party to the Act had merely an unquestion- 
able right of intervention, but that no Power actually bound 
itself to take any action. 

Q@ Optional Neutral Status.—In the second place, the 
Berlin Act provided that if a state “exercising rights of 
sovereignty or Protectorate” should become involved in war, 
then the signatories bound themselves to use their good 
offices in order that the territories in question in the Conven- 
tional Basin should “by the common consent of this Power 
and of the other belligerent or belligerents” be considered 
neutral during the war. As the British representative at 
the Conference, Sir Edward Malet, wrote: “The result of 
the provision is that opportunity is given to provide for 
special neutralization, but that the rights of the Sovereign 
State and freedom of the belligerent Power are fully re- 


‘Hertslet, op. cit., I, p. 552 [“Trattati,” pp. 137-138]. 

*Kasson to Secretary Frelinghuysen, February 23, 1885. Senate Ex- 
ecutive Document, No. 196, pp. 180-181. As the report to the Conference 
on this clause stated, the obligation was assumed towards all the sig- 
natories who “acquiérent ainsi le droit d’en demander le respect” (ibid., 


pp. 246-247). on 
*Chapter III, Article XI. Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 475 [“Trattati,” pp. 


110-111]. 
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served.” 7 As this clause was purely optional, each belliger- 
ent had complete liberty of action. 

These Provisions during the War.—Thus, at the outbreak 
of the war in 1914, the Belgian Congo alone had been de- 
clared neutral and the belligerents were entirely free to de- 
cide as to the neutrality of the rest of the Conventional 
Basin.8 The Belgian Government early in August sent in- 
structions to the Governor General of the Congo to take 
defensive measures on the frontiers of the Cameroons and 
German East Africa, but to abstain from all offensive action 
against these colonies. They further expressed a desire not 
to extend hostilities to Middle Africa and inquired of the 
French and British Governments whether they intended to 
avail themselves of Article XI of the Berlin Act “to neu- 
tralise such of their colonies as are contained in the con- 
ventional basin of the Congo.” ® At first, the French Gov- 
ernment was inclined to take this course, but soon reached 
the conclusion that Germany should be attacked wherever 
this was possible.1° The British Government had from the 

™Senate Executive Document, No. 196, pp. 308-309; Africa, No. 2 
(1885), p. 4. 

*In addition, Articles 25 and 33 of the Berlin Act stipulated that 
the provisions for the freedom of the navigation of the Congo and the 
Niger, including their affluent’, should remain in force during time of 
war. Hertslet, op. cit., II, pp. 481, 484 [“Trattati,” pp. 116, 118-119]. 
These articles were drawn up without any regard for reality and are so in- 
herently impracticable that they should be canceled [as has since been 
done, see p. 268]. Cf. A. B. Keith, “The Revision of the Berlin Act,” in 
Journal of the African Society, July, 1918, p. 260. Furthermore, the 
exact legal effect of Belgium’s annexation of the Congo in 1908 upon 
the colony’s neutral status was not entirely clear. Cf. F. W. Baum- 


gartner, “The Neutralization of States,” pp. 14, 15, Kingston, Canadu, 
1917; L. F. L. Oppenheim, “International Law” (2d ed.), I, pp. 153, 154 
London, 1912. ; 
°“First Belgian Grey Book,” Nos. 57, 58. 
* Ibid., Nos. 61, 74. 
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outset been firmly of this opinion.1! In view of the fact 
that there was complete freedom of action under the Berlin 
Act, any other decision would, under the circumstances, 
have been most unwise.’ In the meanwhile, acts of hos- 
tility had been committed in both East and West Africa by 
the German, British, and French forces. Finally, on August 
22, 1914, the Germans attacked Lukuga on the Belgian side 
of Lake Tanganyika, thus violating the neutrality of the 
Belgian Congo.?* Prior to this action, the Belgian authori- 
ties had scrupulously maintained the neutrality of the 
Colony, but they were now at liberty to codperate with their 
allies and they proceeded to do so.!* Up to this point, the 
German Government had taken no action regarding this 
question, but on August 22, the very day on which the neu- 
trality of the Belgian Congo was violated, the German 
Under-Secretary of State, Zimmermann, wrote to Ambassa- 
dor Gerard and, after referring to the prominent part taken 
by John A. Kasson in the formulation of the third Chapter 
of the Berlin Act, invoked the good offices of the American 
Government in securing the neutralization of the Conven- 


2 “First Belgian Grey Book,” No. 75. 

2In fact, the Committee of Imperial Defence, whose function it was 
to coordinate naval and military policy and to advise on technical ques- 
tions of defence, had already in 1898 and 1911 advocated such action 
in the event of war. Hansard, 5th Series (1915), Vol. 75, pp. 327, 328, 
1657. On the organization and functions of this Committee, see W. 
Basil Worsfold, “The Empire on the Anvil,” pp. 45-49, London, 1916; 
Richard Jebb, “The Britannic Question,” pp. 43-50, London, 1913. For 
a full discussion of the question, see L’ Afrique Francaise, 1916, pp. 61-66; 
and for a bitter attack on British policy, consult R. C. Hawkin, “The 
Belgian Proposal to Neutralise Central Africa during the European 
War,” in The Grotius Society, I (1916), pp. 67-85. 

8 “First Belgian Grey Book,” No. 76. 

4“Seeond Belgian Grey Book,’ No. 39. 
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tional Basin.* Whatever their opinion as to the problem 
may have been, the American Government were virtually 
prevented from complying, because they had in 1885 de- 
liberately refused to ratify the Berlin Act.'® Accordingly, 
Ambassador Gerard wrote to Zimmermann on August 31 
that, as the United States were not parties to the document, 
they could not accede to his request.17_ A fortnight later, the 
German Government, however, made a fresh appeal, which 
the American Government, acting solely “as a medium of 
communication,” transmitted to the belligerents without 
making any comments.'® They all naturally rejected 1® a 
proposal which would have been of great advantage to 


* L’ Afrique Francaise, March, 1916, Supplement, p. 71. The diplomatic 
documents concerning the question were published here from a German 
source. 

* When the United States was invited to attend the Berlin Conference, 
Secretary Frelinghuysen inquired of John A. Kasson whether such par- 
ticipation would “harmonize with the policy adopted by the United States 
Government of non-interference.” Kasson replied that “it was not con- 
templated that the Governments represented should be bound by the 
conclusions of the Conference, but could refuse or accept them at their 
will.’ The United States participated in the Conference on this distinct 
understanding. Senate Executive Document, No. 196, pp. 9-13. During 
the course of the Conference, considerable opposition was manifest in 
Congress and in the press at the part played by the United States, on 
the ground that it was a distinct departure from the traditional policy. 
President Cleveland was apparently also of this opinion, for he refrained 
from submitting the Berlin Act to the Senate for their approval. In 
his Annual Message of December 8, 1885, he stated that in his opinion 
“an engagement to share in the obligation of enforcing neutrality in 
the remote valley of the Congo would be an Alliance whose responsibilities 
we are not in a position to assume.” On April 16, 1886, Secretary 
Bayard wrote to the German Minister at Washington, Mr. von Alvensleben, 
that the United States had participated in the Conference “in a merely 
consultative capacity” and were “unprepared to join in the responsible 
political engagements in so remote and undefined a region as that of 
the Congo Basin.” Jbid., pp. 321-322. 

“ L’Afrique Frangaise, March, 1916, Supplement, jhe ft 

*“Second Belgian Grey Book,” No. 54. See also Nos. 66, 67. 

* L’ Afrique Francaise, March, 1916, Supplement, pp. 72, 73, 77, 
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Germany, in that it would have enabled her to retain a part 
of the Cameroons and all of German East Africa. The latter, 
furthermore, might have been used as a base for raiders upon 
Allied commerce. 

The Question of Future Neutralization—The defects in 
the neutrality articles of the Berlin Act are patent. The 
neutralization of the Congo Free State was incomplete, no 
one of the signatories being obligated to prevent its viola- 
tion; in the rest of the Conventional Basin, neutralization 
was entirely optional. A joint and several guaranty on the 
part of the signatories to the future peace, explicitly de- 
fined,?° covering the whole Conventional Basin and possibly 
even all Middle Africa—that is, both Central and West 
Africa—would be the obvious remedy. It would apparently 
remove this entire area from the range of the rivalries of 
the colonizing Powers and it would free the region from the 
ravages of wars due to extraneous causes. At first glance, 
this proposal has a definite attractiveness, but on closer 
examination serious doubts arise as to its advisability and 
necessity. In the first place, Germany’s invasion of Bel- 
gium has brought the entire process of neutralization into 
considerable disfavor. Reliance upon Germany’s honesty 
did actually create a dangerous atmosphere of false security 
and history may repeat itself in other climes. Then, neu- 
tralization would probably overstabilize conditions in Mid- 
dle Africa, as it would virtually be equivalent to a perpetual 


” While all existing treaties of guarantee are quite definite as to the 
obligation of the signatories not to violate neutrality themselves, they 
are generally very vague as to the obligation assumed to prevent others 
from committing such an act. On this subject, see C. P. Sanger and H. T. J. 
Norton, “England’s Guarantee to Belgium and Luxemburg,” London, 1915. 
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guarantee of existing boundary lines and those to be estab- 
lished at the Peace Conference. The interests of Africa 
may in the future well demand some important territorial 
readjustments. Even more vital than these considerations 
are the questions whether neutralization will be necessary 
when a League of Nations is established and whether it is 
not in a measure inconsistent with the fundamental demo- 
cratic purpose of the war.*! Neutralization of Africa would 
deprive the future League of Nations of a valuable means 
of coercion against aggressive states, as their African colonies 
would be secure from attack. It would be equivalent to an 
emasculation of the League’s power. On the other hand, the 
use of this weapon for such a purpose implies that Africa 
might still become the scene of extraneous wars. But the 
interests of the native are likely to be vitally affected in such 
conflicts, because they determine his future. Certainly 
many of the negroes in the German colonies have con- 
sciously been deeply concerned in being freed from the ruth- 
less rule of Germany. Provided the welfare of the African 
- aborigines be fully considered, it is not unjustifiable to wage 
_ such wars in Africa. But it is ignoble to use Africa merely 
as a pawn and to purchase security elsewhere at the expense 
of the native.?? Moreover, as the aim of the League of Na- 
tions is to prevent future hostilities, its establishment would 


“There is also the question whether neutralization might not be so 
arranged as to apply only in wars unauthorized by the League of Nations, 
but not in hostilities authorized by that body. 

“Late in 1917, the question of the possible return of “German East 
Africa” was discussed by some students from that colony in St. Andrew’s 
College, Zanzibar. Their final word was: “If the English mean to give us 
back to the Germans, why did they bring the war to our land in the 
beginning? If they don’t want to keep it, why did they want to take it? 
We shall all have suffered, and so many of our brothers will have died in 
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greatly diminish, if not altogether eliminate, the danger of 
Africa becoming the scene of foreign struggles. Finally, 
there is one very important practical consideration. The 
man power of Africa has been used extensively in Europe 
during the war, especially by France. As neutralization 
would prevent this, serious objections to such a proposal 
would in all probability arise in France,** unless it were 
strictly confined to a limited area in Middle Africa. Thus, 
on the whole, it appears that the desired aims can best be 
attained by an effective League of Nations giving its sanc- 
tion, but not its perpetual guarantee, to the rights of 
sovereignty and protectorate exercised in Middle Africa and 
providing that no areas can change flags without its con- 
sent.24 Under such an eventuality, neutralization would 


vain if the only result of the fighting is to lay up for us a German 
revenge.” In connection with this, the Principal of the College, Rev. 
Ernest F. Spanton, wrote: 

“And I could not but feel the justice of this contention. If the unfor- 
tunate African should be used by the English as a mere counter with 
which to gain the better some diplomatic end in Europe, then, indeed, 
England would have a heavy charge to meet at the bar of humanity. 
After having induced these people to help her fight the Germans, believ- 
ing, as they have done, that by their sufferings they were winning freedom 
for themselves and their children, if at last we were to wash our hands 
of them, and, with cynical remarks about justice and generosity, to hand 
them over to Germany to wreak her vengeance upon them, we should, 
indeed, deserve some of the harsh things said of us lately by the German 
Press.” The Times (London), March 11, 1918. 

® See infra, pp. 276-277, 278.] 

Before the war, the practical situation was that the territorial ar- 
rangements within the Conventional Basin were under the sanction of 
the parties to the Berlin Act and that no extensive areas could be trans- 
ferred without their consent, either formal or tacit. In 1884, France 
secured the right of preémption of the Belgian Congo and this was con- 
firmed by a number of subsequent treaties. Hertslet, op. cit., Il, pp. 562, 
563, 567, 570, 571; III, p. 1226. In 1911, Germany unsuccessfully endeav- 
ored to secure this privilege from France, but an agreement was reached 
that, in case the territorial status within the entire Conventional Basin 
were to be modified, France and Germany would confer with one another 
and with the other signatories of the Berlin Act. Franco-German Treaty, 
November 4, 1911, Article 16. Debidour, “Histoire Diplomatique de 
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appear to be superfluous. [This view was held, in fact, by 
the Commission appointed during the Peace Conference to 
consider revision of the Berlin and Brussels Acts and in the 
resultant Convention *° signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
September 10, 1919, the neutrality articles of Berlin were 
among those considered as abrogated. ] 


Europe, 1904-1916,” p. 340; American Journal of International Law, VI, 
Supplement, pp. 62-65. This was a virtual waiver of France’s prior rights, 
but, as M. Tardieu correctly points out, these prerogatives were more 
theoretical than practical and the agreement really subjected all future 
territorial changes within the Conventional Basin to the final consent of 
the parties to the Berlin Act. A. Tardieu, “Le Mystére d’Agadir,” pp. 
528-530. 
[* Article 13.] 


CHAPTER IX 
MILITARIZATION 


Native Troops before the War.—It is quite obvious that 
the problem of the militarization of Middle Africa is inti- 
mately connected with the question of neutralization. Be- 
fore the war it was customary to recruit natives for the mili- 
tary and police in all the tropical African colonies. In no 
case were these forces large. Thus, in 1914, German East 
Africa had 2,472 natives in the military and 2,140 in the 
police.t An even smaller number of troops, called the King’s 
African Rifles, was maintained in the adjoining British Pro- 
tectorates.2. Similarly, the West African Frontier Force in 
British West Africa was a small body. The Belgian and 
French levies were considerably larger. The “Force Pub- 
lique” of the Belgian Congo numbered 17,800 men and 
French West Africa in 1912 had an armed force of 20,804, 
of whom 7,459 were in the police? In general, there was 


1German East Arnica, 1914 


Military Police 

Germ avis irae «ait deeie'e'deiseis #paid's shone 260 67 

INBLIVES Bench maicmee cir ns. 2,472. 2,140 
Cameroons, 1914 

Gerniains weirs ilo otis ols olesislelsia'ela/s%e 205 47 

INT Ad VGH tus caret ralete Slslewleletate.oihioveTore 1,650 1,450 


Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, p. 457. 
2 The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915, pp. 183, 186. At the outbreak of the 
war, this force consisted of three battalions of about 2,000 men in all. 


* Troops Police Total 
French West Africa, 1912 .........-+-- 13,345 7,459 20,804 
French Equatorial Africa, 1912 ....... 7,125 1,972 9,097 


Georges Bruel, “L’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” p. 480. 
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little difficulty in raising these troops, as the natives of the 
warlike tribes were anxious to serve with the colors. The 
primary function of these forces, furthermore, was to pre- 
serve order within the colony. They were not established 
for the purpose of aggression against their neighbors, or even 
for the purpose of defense against them. Two broad facts, 
however, should be noted. In the German colonies, as in 
Germany herself, the militaristic system prevailed. Not 
only were the military forces incompletely controlled by the 
civil authorities,‘ but a soldier caste was established. The 
natives who were enrolled in the Schutztruppen were en- 
couraged to regard themselves as superior to their civilian 
fellows. From this proceeded some of the most flagrant 
abuses in the German possessions. Another noteworthy 
fact is that France had for a long time regarded her African 
empire as a source of man power in case of war and that, 
with this eventuality in view, steps had already been taken 
before 1914 to raise a much larger force in French West 
Africa than the needs of the colony itself demanded. 

The Lessons of the War.—(1) Native Troops in Africa.— 
The experiences of the war have emphasized two fundamen- 


“On March 6, 1913, in the Reichstag, Erzberger criticized this diarchy, 
insisting that the commander of the military forces should be subordinate 
to the Governor. The Governor, he said, was an official, but the Com- 
mander was not and hence was not responsible. “Der ist Offizier, hat 
keinen Beamteneid geleistet und kennt nur eine Verantwortung gegeniiber 
der Kommandogewalt.” He maintained that this dualism was more or 
less accentuated in all of Germany’s African colonies. Verhandlungen des 
Reichstags, Stenographische Berichte, 288, pp. 4307, 4308. The Colonial 
Secretary, Solf, was unable to refute Erzberger’s charge and virtually had 
to admit that in practice this dualism existed. Ibid., p. 4336. 

*Twenty thousand additional troops were to be raised in four years. 
Louis Sonolet, “L’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise,” pp. 89-91. See also 
Mangin, “La Force Noire” ; Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales, 34 
(1912), p. 652; 36 (1913), pp. 334, 395; 37 (1914), pp. 65, 290. 
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tal facts—the military possibilities of the African native in 
his own continent and his importance as a combatant and 
non-combatant in Europe. Large forces were raised by the 
Allies for operations against the German colonies and by 
the Germans in defense of them. Over 10,000 combatants 
and 10,000 porters were sent from British West Africa for 
the campaign against German East Africa. In British Kast 
Africa [Kenya], the King’s African Rifles were expanded 
from 2,000 to over 20,000 men. In addition, a very large 
number of carriers were employed. In the East African 
Protectorate no less than 150,000 porters were recruited. 
In Uganda, 40,000 carriers were raised for service with the 
British and Belgian troops; and in Nyasaland, the number 
of natives employed for various military purposes exceeded 
100,000.* It is not quite clear how many negroes the Ger- 
mans in East Africa recruited during the entire campaign, 
but the maximum strength of their forces at any one time 
was apparently 2,309 Europeans and 11,621 natives, to- 
gether with at least an equal number of porters.’ The pro- 


*Statement of Mr. W. H. Long, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
January 28, 1918, in Geographical Journal, March, 1918, p. 148. Cf. “The 
Times [London] History of the War,” XIII, pp. 411, 412. 

‘J. H. V. Crowe, “General Smuts’ Campaign in East Africa,” pp. 32-35, 
278-280. See also “The Times [London] History of the War,” X, pp. 180- 
132; XII, p. 80. 

[By September, 1915, the German forces in German East Africa were 


estimated to comprise: 


European troops ...----seesescersecsseenereeeees 2,200 
Native Protectorate troOpS .....++++erssreeeeses 2,472 
Former police (military training) ...--+-++++++++: 2,140 
Former carriers (some military EPHIMING) geese + te 600 
Discharged native soldiers and police ......-+..+++- 2,000 
TRECHULCS MIE He Aol eelbe« attircel tart) afatel s¥e:lo\«, ohelorsteieitieisi f° 3,888 
Native irregulars ......-..seceereeeeresereseeees 3,000 

4 Hofialley, nis Gti adn tLacOODOMGOn IOeGO IGS aL OO Or 16,300 
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longed resistance of the German colony and the large number 
of troops raised in Africa for local purposes have made 
necessary a reconsideration of the Middle African situation 
in the light of these facts. 

(2) The Native in the European Field—In addition, 
Africa’s man power has been extensively drawn upon for 
war work in Europe, especially by France. Only a small 
labor corps was recruited by the British in South Africa for 
this purpose, but France was able to secure. large numbers 
from West Africa both for combatant and non-combatant 
purposes. In the first year of the war, 70,000 troops— 
tirailleurs—were raised in French West Africa,® and the 
numbers were steadily increased by more intensive recruit- 
ing.’° Up to 1918, French West Africa had supplied France 
with over 120,000 tirailleurs.11 Subsequent levies yielded 
about 64,000 more.1? According to the statement made by 
the French Colonial Minister, M. Henry Simon, in the Sen- 
ate on July 9, 1918, the French colonies, including North 
lars, Protectorate Force (Schutztruppe), pre-war distribution of troops 
and police, tribes capable of use as irregulars, etc., see “Handbook of 
German East Africa,” pp. 198-211.] 

*The Union of South Africa objected to the use of South African natives 
for purely military purposes, fearing that this might lead to subsequent 
troubles at home. Had it not been for this opposition a considerable force 
could in all probability have been raised. Many of the native laborers 
that went to France were graduates of the mission schools and careful 
measures were taken to secure their welfare in the unfamiliar surroundings 
behind the battle line. The Round Table, December, 1916, pp. 182, 183; 
The Spectator, December 15, 1917, p. 713; Journal of the African Society, 
April, 1918, pp. 199-211. According to R. V. Dolbey, “Sketches of the 
East Africa Campaign,” pp. 9-10, the Cape Corps was an experiment in 
recruiting which “many of us were at first inclined to condemn,” but the 
men covered themselves with distinction in fighting on the Rufiji. 

* L’ Afrique Frangaise, 1916, p. 56. ” Ibid., p. 406. 


ia Ibid., 1917, p. 195; 1918, p. 157. 
™ Ibid., 1918, pp. 26, 27. See also ibid., 1918, Supplement, pp. 28 ff. 
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Africa, had furnished 918,000 men, of whom 680,000 were 
combatants and 238,000 laborers.13 

Solf’s Views on Militarization.—This extensive use of 
native man power both in Africa and in Europe has raised 
the question of the militarization of Africa. The Germans 
were especially impressed by the prolonged resistance of 
their colony in East Africa and hence they demanded a re- 
distribution of Africa, so that Germany might have a com- 
pact empire reaching from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic 
and capable of defending itself even if communications with 
Germany were cut. At the same time, the Germans were 
considerably disturbed at the use which France made of 
Africa’s man power in Europe. In his address of December 
21, 1917,14 the German Colonial Secretary, Dr. Solf, stated 


* T/ Afrique Frangaise, 1918, p. 192. The recruitment of African natives 
during the war was: 


Colony 1914-15 1916 1917 1918 Total 

French West Africa ...... 34,055 51,913 13,831 63,208 163,007 
French Equatorial Africa. 3,766 — — 14,164 17,930 
Madavascar (ss-0.52.00.-- 1,097 6,852 32,406 1,000 41,355 
ea TTR soe nics Syacasnas ire — 1,560 418 466 2444 
ED Oban awe eal te loitinia cote 38,918 60,325 46,655 78,838 224,736 


At the time of the Armistice there were on all fronts ninety-two bat- 
talions of Senegalese tirailleurs, ten Malagasy, and one Somali. In May, 
1919, the negro effectives numbered 133,000, of whom 63,000 were in France. 
The Government intended to maintain a permanent force of 63,000, which, 
if the duration of service should be two years, would require an annual 
recruitment of 15,000 (Le Temps, May 4, 1919). The losses during the 
war were 31,700 (24,400 killed, 7,300 missing) (Le Matin, July 3, 1919). 

[For North Africa, the figures for the entire war were (Le Temps, May 


7, 1919): 


Colony Combatants Killed Wounded 
PAI PELIA Nee cusses, ° 177,800 56,000 82,000 
Pini eee e ees 3 50,400 15,000 30,000 
MiorocCo 22; 65.5.5. 34,500 9,000 17,000 

Total aieee. oceles 262,700 80,000 129,000] 


4 Kélnische Zeitung, December 22, 1917. The same argument has been 
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that it was necessary to stop this new danger which France 
had created and that the best way to do so would be to 
reapportion Africa in such a manner that there would be an 
equilibrium of power there. Then, in case of a European 
war, no State would be able to send native troops to Europe 
without losing its African colonies. It is obvious that Solf’s 
scheme, which he again explained on several occasions, con- 
templated the establishment of a separate and distinct bal- 
ance of power in Africa and that not alone would it not 
effect its ostensible purpose, but that it would really lead to 
the militarization of the entire continent. Its fundamental 
aim was to prevent the use of African troops in Europe and 
thus to gain a military advantage for Germany. 

Smuts’s Views—The protracted campaign in German 
East Africa aroused considerable anxiety in South Africa 
and this feeling was greatly intensified by the aims widely 
expressed in Germany, of demanding at the Peace Confer- 
ence both the return of her colonies in Middle Africa and 
also an extension of their area.1> The German plan of 
creating a compact Mid-African empire which would be 


developed by Friedrich Hupfeld, the author of “Das Deutsche Kolonial- 
reich der Zukunft.” See The New Ewrope, May 23, 1918, No. 84. 

[*In their “Remarques sur les Conditions de Paix,” the German Dele- 
gation at Paris protested strongly against the Articles (119ff.) of the 
Versailles Treaty concerning renunciation of all of Germany’s oversea 
possessions, but did not claim any colonial extension. Their arguments 
were rejected by the Allied and Associated Powers, who, as they declared 
in the Covering Letter of their Reply to the German Observations, were 
“satisfied that the native inhabitants of the German colonies are strongly 
opposed to being again brought under Germany’s sway, and the records 
of German rule, the traditions of the German Government and the use 
to which these colonies were put as bases from which to prey upon the 
commerce of the world, make it impossible for the Allied and Associated 
Powers to return them to Germany, or to entrust to her the responsibility 
for the training and education of their inhabitants,”] 
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self-sufficient in a military sense1* naturally implied that 
South Africa would also have to keep armed. This would 
mean an enormous aggravation of the already difficult racial 
problem in South Africa, where a heterogeneous white popu- 
lation of one and one-half millions is attempting to establish 
a stable democracy in the midst of six million natives. Any 
necessity of arming the natives would imperil the delicately 
balanced fabric. General Smuts was the natural spokesman 
of this sentiment and perhaps the clearest of his utterances 
regarding it was that of May 22, 1917, when he said: 


“T must say that my experience in East Africa has opened 
my eyes to many very serious dangers that threaten the 
future not only of Southern Africa, but also of Europe. We 
have seen, what we have never known before, what enor- 
mously valuable military material lay in the Black Conti- 
nent. You are aware of the great German scheme which 
existed before the war, and which no doubt is still in the 
background of many minds in Germany, of creating a great 
Central African Empire which would embrace not only 
the Cameroons and East Africa, but also the Portuguese 
Colonies and the Congo—an extensive area which would 
have a very large population and would not only be one of 
the most valuable tropical parts of the world, but in which 
it would be possible to train one of the most powerful black 
armies of the world. We were not aware of the great 
military value of the natives until this war. This war has 
been an eye-opener in many new directions. It will be a 
serious question for the statesmen of the Empire and Ku- 
rope, whether they are going to allow a state of affairs like 
that to be possible, and to become a menace not only to 
Africa, but perhaps to Europe itself. I hope that one of 
the results of this war will be some arrangement or con- 
vention among the nations interested in Central Africa by 


i : f. Edwyn Bevan’s 
© See supra, pp. 55-56, and map facing page 198; and ¢ 
ees futon to E. Zimmermann, “The German Empire of Central Africa,” 


pp. vii-lxii. 
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which the military training of natives.in that area will be 
prevented, as we have prevented it in South Africa.” 17 


In order to obviate such militarization of the natives, 
General Smuts urged not only an international agreement 
to this effect, but also that the conquered German colonies 
be not returned to Germany. In February of 1918, he 
wrote: 

“With German East Africa restored to the Kaiser at the 
end of the war, and a large Askari army recruited and 
trained from its 8,000,000 natives, the conquest or forced 
acquisition of the Congo Free State, Portuguese East and 
West Africa, and perhaps even the recovery of the Kam- 
eroons may be only a matter of time. In this way this im- 
mense tropical territory, with almost unlimited economic 
and military possibilities, and provided with excellent sub- 
marine bases on both the Atlantic and Indian seaboards, 


might yet become an important milestone on the road to 
World-Empire.” +8 


The Question of an International Agreement.—Thus the 
question has arisen whether an international agreement of 
this nature is advisable and feasible. It is obvious that 
France would not consent to such a measure if it included 
West Africa, because it would deprive her of valuable man 
power. Moreover, the theory and to some degree also the 
practice of French colonization are that the colonies are an 
extension of the French State and that their inhabitants are 
ultimately to become Frenchmen with all the rights and 
obligations of their fellow citizens in France, including the 
duty to serve in the Army.’® Hence, the agreement would 


“J. C. Smuts, “War-Time Speeches,” p. 82, London, 1917. 

*J. H. V. Crowe, op. cit., p. xvi. 

* By the decree of May 25, 1912, every French subject in French West 
Africa may upon the fulfillment of certain conditions become a French 
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in all probability have to be limited to Middle Africa. It is 
apparent upon analysis that a denial of right of military 
service to the natives is really in conflict with democratic 
principles, since it implies that the negro is permanently to 
take no part in matters that vitally affect him. In the 
present stage of African civilization this consideration is, 
however, of little practical moment. It is, as a matter of 
fact, most advisable that after the war the armed forces in 
Middle Africa should be on approximately the same scale as 
they were in 1914. To meet the situation an international 
regulation would not only have to limit the actual military 
and police establishments to a maximum percentage of the 
population, but it would also have to restrict the quantity of 
warlike stores to be imported as well as the proportion of 
men permitted to be trained in arms. It might be difficult 
to determine a maximum low enough to prevent militariza- 
tion and at the same time high enough to cope with all pos- 
sible disturbances within the colony. This obstacle should 
not, however, be insurmountable. Granted good faith, such 
a regulation would apparently be both advisable and feas- 
ible. Without honesty of purpose on the part of all, it 
would be futile and possibly even dangerous. 

[The problem was not considered by the Peace Confer- 
ence, and, outside the ex-German colonies, conditions remain 
unchanged. Within those areas, however, “the military 
training of the natives, otherwise than for purposes of in- 
ternal police and the local defence of the territory shall be 


citizen. “Annuaire du Gouvernement Général de TP Afrique Occidentale 
Frangaise,” 1915-1916, pp. 525, 526. On the obligation of the natives of 
French West and Equatorial Africa to serve, see L’Afrique Francaise, 


1918, Supplement, pp. 28 ff. 
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prohibited. Furthermore, no military or naval bases shall 
be established or fortifications erected in the territory.” °°] 


[* Mandate for German Southwest Africa, Article 4. Article 4 of the 
Draft Mandate for East Africa (British) is similar: “The mandatory shall 
not establish any military or naval bases, nor erect any fortifications, nor 
organise any native military force in the territory except for local police 
purposes and for the defense of the territory.” See further R. S. Baker, 
“Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement,” I, pp. 422-432, Garden City, 
N. Y., 1922; and for the French view, maintaining the right to raise troops 
in territories placed under French Mandate, see ibid., pp. 426-432. ] 


CHAPTER X 
CONCLUSIONS 


Need for Enlarged International Regulation.—From the 
foregoing survey, it is apparent that very much has been 
accomplished in the way of international control and co- 
operation in Middle Africa. The failures should not obscure 
the actual progress registered. On the other hand, it is 
also plain that much still remains to be done to eliminate 
the subordination of native interests to those of some of 
the colonizing Powers, and to emphasize the fact that the 
administration of tropical Africa is essentially an interna- 
tional trust, primarily for the benefit of the aboriginal peo- 
ples and only secondarily for the welfare of the outside 
world: While certain well devised projects were wrecked 
owing to honest divergences of opinion, in some instances at 
least, the main reef was the self-regarding nationalism of 
the colonizing Powers. But, in addition, there were defects 
both in the old machinery and also in the legislative output. 


[? That this view is not yet universally held would seem to follow from 
such statements as one recently made by Antonelli, “L’Afrique et la Paix 
de Versailles,” p. 256, that “les nations possessionnées d’Afrique entre- 
prenaient une mise en exploitation économique active et intensive de leurs 
territoires. Alors dans l’accroissement rapide du volume des échanges 


économiques, ces nations pourraient trouver, & bref délai, les compensa- 


tions de leurs sacrifices, sans avoir besoin de réserver ces marchés & leurs 
Mais ce n’est pas en réalisant 


nationaux pendant de longues périodes. is 
Vaménagement de |’Afrique par tranches d’emprunt de vingt-cing millions 


qu’on obtiendra ce résultat. Il faudra y jeter tout de suite, dans un 
délai de 20 ans, une partie des milliards que Europe a jetés en fumée et 
en acier meutrier, & la guerre, pendant 4 ans.” ] 
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There is urgent need to apply remedies:. It is admitted on 
all sides that the measures existing now need considerable 
revision. | 

Membership of the Conference—Very many, if not all, 
of the numerous African problems that necessitate interna- 
tional regulation demand highly specialized and expert 
knowledge if they are to be settled satisfactorily. One need 
cite only the land and liquor questions, or the control of 
sleeping sickness. Hence it has been argued that the Peace 
Conference will have neither qualifications to deal with 
such technical matters nor time to devote to all the phases 
of this vast subject. Its part, then, would be to adopt cer- 
tain general lines and to provide for the convocation of a 
special African Conference to embody these principles in 
legislation. It might, however, be highly disadvantageous 
to defer the settlement of these questions and there is no 
real reason why the Peace Conference could not, after dis- 
posing of the more urgent problems elsewhere, devote its 
attention to tropical Africa. Whichever plan be adopted, it 
would be distinctly reactionary to exclude from a voice in 
these arrangements those Powers that hold no territory in 
Middle Africa. The Berlin Conference of 1884-85 was com- 
posed in a genuinely international spirit and contained 
representatives of virtually the entire commercial world. 
The same principle obtained in the Brussels Conference 
of 1889-90 but was unfortunately gradually allowed to lapse 
at the subsequent Brussels Conferences dealing with the 
liquor traffic. That the welfare of Africa is a concern of the 
entire outside world requires fresh affirmation. This is so 
essential and so important that it completely outweighs the 
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disadvantage of the fact that, the larger the membership, 
the more difficult it is to secure the unanimity necessary for 
effective action by any international conference. While the 
liberum veto of the sovereign state frequently necessitates 
sterile compromises, it is far better to accept this drawback 
than to proceed upon the reactionary principle that the 
affairs of Middle Africa are solely the concern of those exer- 
cising rights of government there.° 

Periodic Conferences——During the course of the preced- 
ing pages many of the flaws and deficiencies of the existing 
arrangements have been examined and it has been suggested 
in a broad way how they might be remedied. But, in addi- 
tion, there were certain defects in the machinery through 
which international control was exercised over Middle 
Africa. Entirely apart from the necessity of unanimity in- 
herent in the theory of the equality of all sovereign states, 
the practice of convoking conferences at irregular inter- 
vals for specific purposes of more or less restricted scope 
did not attract wide attention to them. Hence, the whole- 
some effect of publicity was lost and whatever opinion on 
these questions there was throughout the world was not 


brought to bear effectively upon the assemblies. Moreover, 


29ir H. H. Johnston has pointed out that across the short sea passage 
separating Brazil from Africa there was growing up prior to 1915, almost 
unnoticed by Europe, a considerable traffic in sailing boats entirely manned 
by natives of Africa and transporting to Brazil large quantities of African 
produce. These inconspicuous vessels contained as supercargoes or mer- 
chants representatives of that strange aristocratic, half-white indigene of 
West Africa, the Mohammedan Fula who, of late, has been spreading 
Islam in Brazil. Hence, Johnston contends that “in the future Inter- 
national Council that sits at Lisbon or Paris, London or Rome, and dis- 
cusses the management and development of negro Africa, it will be hard 
to deny Brazil and Argentine due representation.” Sir H. H. Johnston, 
“Africa and South America,” in The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 


1918, p. 187. 
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the interested Powers could always refuse their assent to 
the convocation of a fresh conference and continued in- 
sistence by one Power upon the advisability of such ses- 
sions might be considered an unfriendly act, which again 
might imperil other and broader interests. Thus the wel- 
fare of Africa might be sacrificed to considerations entirely 
alien to it. During the prolonged controversy from 1902 
to 1910 with France about the concessionary system in 
French Equatorial Africa, Great Britain at various times 
offered to submit the question at issue to arbitration and 
in 1905 suggested the convocation of an international con- 
ference to determine the meaning of the term “freedom in 
matters of commerce” as used in the Berlin Act. France 
refused to join in such an invitation. Britain could, of 
course, have proceeded to issue the call on her own respon- 
sibility, but such action would have verged on the unfriendly 
and was out of the question if only because the clouds of 
the first Morocco crisis had not as yet disappeared from 
the European skies. The matter was temporarily settled 
otherwise. It is quite plain that this difficulty would not 
have arisen if it had been provided that the Berlin Con- 
ference was to reassemble automatically at regular intervals. 
Apparently it is highly advisable that there be established 
as a permanent institution an international conference for 
African matters meeting at fixed intervals of possibly three 
years. There is need for periodic readjustment of inter- 
national regulations to meet conditions that are constantly 
changing.’ 


* A. Tardieu, “Le Mystére d’Agadir,” pp. 235-246 ff. 
[* The Powers signatory to the Convention revising the Berlin and Brus- 
sels Acts, signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, September 10, 1919, “will 
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Obligatory Arbitration—The Berlin Act of 1885 con- 
tained a quite ineffective clause according to which, in cases 
of disputes, the Powers reserved to themselves “the option 
of having recourse to arbitration.” * In the Anglo-French 
controversy, to which reference has just been made, France 
refused to arbitrate the point at issue.* A few years later, 
in 1908, during the course of a similar dispute about con- 
ditions in the Belgian Congo, Great Britain proposed that 
Belgium should agree “to refer in the last resort to arbitra- 


reassemble at the expiration of ten years from the coming into force of 
the present Convention, in order to introduce into it such modifications 
as experience may have shown to be necessary” (Article 15). By Article 
9 of the Liquor Convention of like date, the period after which “by com- 
mon agreement ... such modifications as may prove to be necessary” 
may be introduced is five years. Seven years is the time set by the 
Preamble to the Arms Convention, also of September 10, 1919, for “revision 
in the light of the experience gained, if the Council of the League of 
Nations, acting if need be by a majority, so recommends.”’] 

5 Article XII. Hertslet, “The Map of Africa by Treaty” (3d ed.), I, 
p. 475 [“Trattati . . . relativi all’Africa,” p. 111]. 

®In 1904, M. Delcassé even maintained that the land system in the 
French Congo was not a subject for diplomatic discussion since it would 
infringe the State’s internal sovereignty, into which the Berlin Conference 
had refused to penetrate. Tardieu, op. cit., p. 242. Similarly, in 1906, 
the Congo Government contended “that the internal affairs of the Congo 
State, as of every other independent State, concerned itself alone.” In 
reply Sir Edward Grey stated that the British Government “have in no 
way modified the view held by them and their predecessors that the 
Powers parties to the Berlin Act have every right to take such steps as 
they may consider called for with a view to the due observance by the 
Independent State of its obligations under that Act.” The position taken 
by the Congo Independent State was that no foreign Power or even the 
signatories of the Berlin Act collectively could interfere with the internal 
administration of the Congo Free State, though the British Government 
might intervene on behalf of its nationals if commercial or other rights 
guaranteed to them by the Berlin Act were violated. But in regard to 
the obligations for the furtherance of native welfare assumed by the 
parties to the Berlin Act, it was maintained that the other parties to it 
“could not legally interfere, and that the engagements . . . were a declara- 
tion of general principles and intentions as regarded the treatment of the 
native populations rather than a binding obligation which the remaining 
Signatories, or any one of them, had a right to enforce.” Africa, No. 1 


(1906), pp. 17-19. 
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tion any differences of view as to the meaning of those Ar- 
ticles in the Treaties binding the Congo State which bear 
on commercial questions, should an agreement between the 
two Governments respecting them be unattainable by or- 
dinary diplomatic methods.” 7 Belgium, however, declined 
to admit that they, “alone among the Powers which signed 
the said [Berlin] Act, should give to one of those Powers 
a general undertaking which differs as regards arbitration 
from the principle laid down in Article 12.” * Furthermore, 
they contended that “recourse to arbitration could only take 
place if the other Powers having possessions in the conven- 
tional basin had consented beforehand to intervene in the 
proceedings or to accept for their possessions the interpre- 
tation given by the award.” ® A general agreement to arbi- 
trate all differences arising from the interpretations and ap- 
plication of the measures of international control adopted 
for Middle Africa would, it is self-evident, obviate much 
diplomatic friction and would automatically dispose of these 
questions.'° Such disputes might be referred to the Hague 
Tribunal or to the organs of a League of Nations,’ but 
there are many reasons why it would be preferable to create 

" Africa, No. 4 (1908), p. 3. 

*Ibid., p. 9. 

*Tbid., No. 2 (1909), p. 9. 

* Much in the same way, although the procedure and machinery were 
entirely different, the establishment of Mixed Tribunals in Egypt in 1876 
eliminated diplomatic friction, since the claims of foreigners against the 
Egyptian Government were in due course decided by these courts. Milner, 
“England in Egypt” (7th ed.), pp. 43-46. 

(“The Arms Convention (Article 24), the Liquor Convention (Article 
8), and the Convention revising the Berlin and Brussels Acts (Article 12) 
stipulate that any unnegotiable dispute arising between the Signatory 
Powers relating to the application of these agreements “shall be sub- 


mitted to an arbitral tribunal in conformity with the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations.”] 


p 
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a special international court for the affairs of Middle Africa. 
Above all, it is essential that its members should have a 
deep understanding of African problems, so that the deci- 
sions might not be based solely upon narrow legal con- 
siderations, 

A Central Bureaw.—In addition, it would apparently be 
most useful to establish as an adjunct to the African Con- 
ference a permanent central bureau on the lines of that 
proposed by the International Sleeping Sickness Confer- 
ence of 1907.12. Its scope should, of course, be much broader 
and would naturally include the entire field of administra- 
tion in Africa, as well as the scientific work that is required 
to guide it along sound channels. In the technical field its 
functions would not be merely to centralize and to coordi- 
nate the labors of the various national agencies. Its use- 
fulness would be greatly increased if it also undertook upon 
its own initiative comprehensive and exhaustive studies of 
such questions as tropical diseases, native land tenures, and 
alecoholism—problems which transcend the bounds of the 
local jurisdictions. In this manner there could be collected 
a mass of accurate information both to direct the periodic 
International Conferences and also to assist the local au- 
thorities in the actual work of administration in Africa."® 


[“ Central International Offices, “placed under the control of the League 
of Nations,” are to be established by the Arms and Liquor Conventions 
(Articles 5 and 7 respectively) “for the purpose of collecting and preserv- 
ing documents of all kinds exchanged by the High Contracting Parties” 
with reference to the matters dealt with by these agreements. | 

f° A Pan-African Congress held at Paris, February 19-21, 1919, under the 
presidency of M. Diagne, Deputy for Senegal, adopted, among other reso- 
lutions, the following: (1) the Allied and Associated Powers should 
establish a code of international protection for the natives; (2) a perma- 
nent secretariat within the League of Nations should be set up especially 
for the execution of all political, social, and economie measures for the 
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welfare of the natives. “The negroes of the world demand that, hence- 
forth, the natives of Africa and the peoples of African descent be gov- 
erned by the following principles wherever such are not already applied”: 
(a) land and natural resources to be reserved and protected for the natives; 
(b) concessions, to be controlled by the State and to be only temporary, 
not to be permitted to exploit the natives or to exhaust natural resources; 
some part of the proceeds to be devoted to the moral and material ad- 
vancement of the aborigines; (c) slavery and corporal punishment to be 
abolished; forced labor to be permitted only as punishment for crime; 
an official regulation of labor to be promulgated; (d) all negro children 
to be instructed both in their native tongue and in the language of the 
tutelary Power; professional education also to be given them; (e) the 
State to be responsible, without prejudice to missionary and personal 
initiative, for sanitary conditions and supervision, medical and hospital 
services being established by the Government; (f) the African natives 
shall be admitted to share in the conduct of public affairs in progressive 
proportion to their intellectual development, in virtue of the principle 
that governments exist for peoples, and not peoples for governments. 
Le Temps, February 23, 1919.] 
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Explanatory Note 


One Pound Egyptian (£5) equals £1-0-6.154 or £T1.139. 
One Pound Sterling (£) equals £T1.111, 

One Pound Turkish (£T) equals 18 shillings sterling. 
One Kantar equals 99.05 pounds. 

One Feddan equals 1.038 acres. 


EGYPTIAN PROBLEMS 
CHAPTER I 


THE HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


1. Great Britain and Egypt 


The Roots of Western Civilization —The historical roots 
of Western civilization reach far back into the semi-legend- 
ary past and the deepest are those that took firm hold some 
six thousand years ago in the river valleys of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. In addition to their abiding historical inter- 
est, both of these regions have an immediate practical 
importance, since they lie across the two shortest roads con- 
necting the West and the East—the highly developed sea- 
route through the Suez Canal and the almost finished rail- 
route to the Persian Gulf. While the course of the late war 
brought the future of these regions within its scope, the 
extent to which they will be affected by it must differ radi- 
cally. Only the faint traces of Mesopotamia’s ancient pros- 
perity remain, and hence the whole region requires drastic 
regeneration from the very foundations up. Egypt, on the 
other hand, has for a full generation enjoyed the benefits 
of an honest and enlightened administration. In the case 
of Mesopotamia, the Peace Conference has to decide both 
the question of emancipation from Turkish misrule and also 
the future status, while internationally recognized and 


firmly established facts had already before the war deter- 
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mined the general position of Egypt in the world. Yet there 
are a number of important Egyptian questions that need 
settlement at the Peace Conference and others whose adjust- 
ment by the established authorities requires international 
confirmation and, possibly, some modifications before the 
full sanction of such recognition is accorded. 

Egypt and Europe—Egypt came first prominently within 
the range of modern international politics in 1798, when 
Napoleon induced the French Government to undertake an 
eastern expedition that “would menace her [Britain’s] trade 
with the Indies.” + He was instructed to seize Egypt, to 
have the Isthmus of Suez cut, and “to assure the free and 
exclusive possession of the Red Sea to the French Repub- 
lic.” 2. Although Napoleon speedily conquered Egypt, his 
ambitious plans against the British Empire were equally 
quickly frustrated by Nelson’s destruction of the French 
fleet at Aboukir Bay in 1798. Since that time, however, 
British statesmen have been keenly alive to the strategic 
position of Egypt and have kept their weather eye on events 
there. Overtures by other Powers to Great Britain to as- 
sume actual control were, nevertheless, firmly rejected.* 


*J. H. Rose, “Life of Napoleon I,” I, p. 161, London, 1913. 

* Ibid., p. 166. 

*On February 22, 1853, Sir G. H. Seymour wrote from Petrograd to 
Lord John Russell: “The Emperor went on to say that in the event of 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, he thought it might be less diffi- 
cult to arrive at a satisfactory territorial arrangement than was com- 
monly believed. ... As to Egypt [he said] I quite understand the im- 
portance to England of that territory. I can then only say, that if, in 
the event of a distribution of the Ottoman succession upon the fall of the 
Empire, you should take possession of Egypt, I shall have no objection 
to offer.” To this suggestion the Earl of Clarendon replied on March 23, 
1853: “England desires no territorial aggrandizement, and could be no 
party to ‘a previous arrangement from which she was to derive any such 
benefit.” “Parliamentary Papers,” LXXI (1884), pp. 11, 12, 19. 
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In 1857, Napoleon III suggested a general partition of North 
Africa, of which England’s share was to be Egypt, on the 
theory that these valuable regions were rendered useless to 
humanity and civilization by their abominable govern- 
ments.* In this connection, Lord Palmerston, then Prime 
Minister, wrote: 

“Tt is very possible that many parts of the world would 
be better governed by France, England, and Sardinia than 
they arenow. . . . How could England and France, who 
have guaranteed the integrity of the Turkish Empire, turn 
around and wrest Egypt from the Sultan? A coalition for 
such a purpose would revolt the moral feelings of mankind, 
and would certainly be fatal to any English Government 
that was a party toit. Then as to the balance of power to be 
maintained by giving us Egypt. In the first place, we don’t 
want to have Egypt. What we wish about Egypt is that it 
should continue attached to the Turkish Empire, which is 
a security against its belonging to any European Power. 
We want to trade with Egypt, and to travel through Egypt, 
but we do not want the burthen of governing Egypt.” ® 

When, in 1869, the dreams of the first Napoleon were 
realized and the Suez Canal was opened, this policy was 
emphasized and it became a cardinal maxim of British 
statesmanship not to allow this essential link in the com- 
munications between Hast and West to come under the 
exclusive control of any one of the Great Powers. In view 
of the magnitude of the interests at stake, any other atti- 
tude would have been suicidally short-sighted. As Bismarck 
said in 1882: 


“Egypt is of the utmost importance to England on account 
of the Suez Canal, the shortest line of communication be- 
+O. E. Ollivier, “L’Empire Libéral,” II, p. 418, Paris, 1895 ff. 


’. Ashley, “Life of H. J. Temple, Viscount Palmerston,” I, p. 124, 
London, 1876. 
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tween the eastern and western halves of the Empire. That 
is like the spinal cord which connects the backbone with 
the brain.” ® 


Ismail Pasha’s Spendthrift Career—After the opening 
of the Suez Canal, events in Egypt moved rapidly towards 
making imperative outside interference. The prosperity 
anticipated from the Canal did not accrue to Egypt, which 
was preéminently a way station on a main-traveled route, 
but the spendthrift Khedive, Ismail Pasha, was not de- 
terred by this fact in his orgy of reckless extravagance. 
Corruption was rampant. When, in 1863, Ismail succeeded 
his father, Said, the Egyptian debt amounted to only 
£3,292,800, but towards the end of 1876 it had reached 
the enormous total of £91 million and the tide was still 
rising. About £16 million had been spent on the Suez 
Canal,’ but the greater part of the £91 million had been 
squandered on non-productive works of little or no public 
utility.* | This “profligate debt,” to use Lord Morley’s ex- 
pressive term,® was an intolerable burden on the shoulders 


°M. Busch, “Bismarck,” II, pp. 321, 322, London, 1898. 

"At the present time Egypt derives no income from the Suez Canal, 
as the Khedive’s shares were sold in 1875 to Great Britain and the fifteen 
per cent of the net profits from the Canal reserved to Egypt were dis- 
posed of in 1880 to the Crédit Foncier. But, according to the charter, 
the Canal in 1969 becomes the property of Egypt. The negotiations of 
1910 to extend the charter for forty years were abortive. Annuaire Sta- 
tustique, 1914, p. 268; 1916, p. 255. 

“In his report of March 23, 1876, on the financial condition of Egypt, 
Mr. Stephen Cave wrote: “Egypt may be said to be in a transition state, 
and she suffers from the defects of the system out of which she is passing, 
as well as from those of the system into which she is attempting to enter. 
She suffers from the ignorance, dishonesty, waste, and extravagance of 
the East, such as have brought her Suzerain to the verge of ruin, and at 
the same time from the vast expense caused by hasty and inconsiderate 
endeavours to adopt the civilization of the West.” Egypt, No. 7 (1876), 


Dies 
°J. Morley, “Life of William Ewart Gladstone,” III, p. 73, London, 1903. 
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of an oppressed peasantry, subjected to forced labor and gov- 
erned by the lash and corruption. Furthermore, even if well 
governed, Egypt would not have been able to pay the high 
rate of interest stipulated in the loans, generally seven per 
cent, but in some instances as much as nine per cent. It 
was the expert judgment of Mr. Stephen Cave, who in- 
vestigated the financial situation in 1875-76, that “Egypt 
is well able to bear the charge of the whole of her present 
indebtedness at a reasonable rate of interest.” 1° The only 
possible outcome was a declaration of bankruptcy followed 
by a composition with the creditors. The position of Egypt 
differed radically from that of other debtor states, in that 
there had just been established in Egypt international 
tribunals—the Mixed Courts—in which foreign creditors 
could sue the Government. Accordingly, when in 1876 
the Khedive suspended payment of the Treasury Bills, he 
was obliged by the circumstances of his exceptional case 
immediately to start negotiations with the foreign creditors. 

The Egyptian Debt.—Some of the earlier Egyptian loans 
had been entirely legitimate financial transactions, but as 
Kgypt’s credit sank to ever lower levels, they became in- 
creasingly dubious in character. Many were purely specu- 
lative ventures on the part of the lenders, in which not only 
was the interest rate high, but far less than the face value 
of the loans was actually paid into the Treasury. Thus the 
great £32 million seven per cent loan of 1873 yielded to 
the Treasury only £20,740,000."1 In general, however, the 


© Egypt, No. 7 (1876), p. 12. , leg 
“Tbid., pp. 6, 7. In addition, Ismail was consistently swindled in his 
expenditure of the funds thus secured. “Reference has already been 
made to the large sums required to meet preposterous claims brought 
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legality of the loans was not open to question and, further- 
more, among the creditors were many innocent holders 
whose rights could neither be ignored nor distinguished 
from the investments of those who had wantonly encouraged 
Ismail in his prodigal course. The entire episode furnishes 
a distinctly unsavory page in financial history, but one that 
has many parallels. Such situations are bound to recur 
when rulers of backward countries are subjected to the temp- 
tations of modern finance.12_ Up to now, the only effective 
way of preventing such abuses has been the assumption 
by the progressive states of some measure of control over 
the finances of backward countries as, for instance, was done 


against Ismail by foreign adventurers, to whom his speculativeness, his 
trickery, and his unbusinesslike character gave ample opportunities for 
extortion. And even when he could afford to spend some of his borrow- 
ings upon himself or upon the country, he always contrived to get the 
least possible value for his money. The contracts entered into by the 
‘Daira’ [the Khedive’s private estate] or the Government were monu- 
ments of 'wastefulness. The prices paid in hard cash for material obtained 
from Europe were on the scale of those at which a fashionable tailor 
supplies goods upon credit to young men of large prospects but no 
immediate income.” Lord Milner, “England in Egypt” (7th ed.), p. 179. 
Lord Cromer wrote in 1904: “The greater portion of the present Egyptian 
debt is a dead weight on the country, because the money borrowed was, 
for the most part, wasted.” Egypt, No. 1 (1904) (Cromer), p. 3. See 
also Egypt, No. 1 (1903) (Cromer), pp. 12, 13. 

2«“The maximum amount of harm is probably done when an Oriental 
ruler is for the first time brought in contact with the European system 
of credit. He then finds that he can obtain large sums of money with 
the utmost apparent facility. His personal wishes can thus be easily 
gratified. He is dazzled by the ingenious and often fallacious schemes 
for developing his country which European adventurers will not fail to 
lay before him in the most attractive ight. He is too wanting in fore- 
sight to appreciate the nature of the future difficulties which he is creating 
for himself. The temptation to avail himself to the full of the benefits 
which a reckless use of credit seems to offer to him, are too strong to be 
resisted. He will rush into the gulf which lies open before him, and 
inflict an injury on his country from which not only his contemporaries 
but future generations will suffer. This is what Ismail Pasha did.” 
Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” I, pp. 58, 59. ; 
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in the case of Cuba by the United States.1* The necessity 
of correcting and obviating such financial abuses, and even 
greater ones in the commercial field, has led to the gradual 
extension of European and North American control over the 
less progressive sections of the world. Such also was to be 
the ultimate outcome of the financial chaos in Egypt and 
the disorder springing from it. 

International Financial Control.—Shortly after the sus- 
pension of payments in 1876, the Khedive instituted on 
May 2d of that same year a Commission of the Public Debt 
(Caisse de la Dette Publique), whose members were to act 
as representatives of the bondholders.14 A French, an 
Italian, and an Austrian Commissioner were nominated at 
the instance of their respective Governments, but the Brit- 
ish Government refused to select a Commissioner because 
of unwillingness to interfere in the internal affairs of Egypt. 
Accordingly, when in 1877, Captain Evelyn Baring, the 
future Earl of Cromer, was appointed, his nomination pro- 
ceeded from the British bondholders, not from the British 
Government. In the meanwhile, these bondholders and 
those of the other countries had in 1876 reached an agree- 
ment with the Egyptian Government, by which the interest 
on the debt was somewhat reduced. At the same time, 
also, a British and a French Controller-General were ap- 
pointed to supervise respectively the revenues and the 

% On the insistence of the United States, Cuba in 1901 adopted the 
Platt Amendment, giving the United States a conditional right of inter- 
vention and binding Cuba not to contract any debt that could not be 
defrayed out of the ordinary revenue. J. H. Latané, “America as a World 


Power,” p. 179, New York, 1907 [cf. also Malloy, “Treaties,” pp. 362-363]. 
4 “British and Foreign State Papers 1875-1876,” Vol. LXVII (1883), pp. 


1014-1016. 
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expenditure, while other officials of the same nationalities 
together with Egyptian associates were put in charge of the 
railways, of the telegraphs, and of the port of Alexandria, 
whose revenues were allocated to the payment of the in- 
terest on the debt. The essential defect in the financial 
arrangement of 1876 was that the reduction in interest was 
not sufficiently drastic. Egypt, suffering from a low Nile 
and involved in the Russo-Turkish War with its accom- 
panying expenditure and commercial disturbance, could 
only at the cost of much suffering meet her liabilities in 
1877-78. The French Government did not believe that the 
inability claimed was genuine and energetically pressed for 
payment. Hitherto the British Government had adhered 
to the traditional policy of the Foreign Office as established 
by Lord Palmerston 1° and had refrained from such action 
on behalf of the British bondholders. Only unofficial as- 
sistance was given to them. The Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Derby, declined “to accept any responsibility” for the Brit- 


* British policy in this regard was established in 1848 by Lord Palmers- 
ton in a circular dispatch, in which he stated that hitherto it had been 
thought undesirable that British subjects should take part in loans to 
foreign governments instead of investing in profitable enterprises at home, 
and “with a view to discourage hazardous loans to foreign governments, 
who may be either unable or unwilling to pay the stipulated interest 
thereupon, the British Government has hitherto thought it the best policy 
to abstain from taking up as international questions the complaints made 
by British subjects against foreign governments which have failed to make 
good their engagements in regard to such pecuniary transactions.” He 
further stated that this policy was entirely discretionary and that if the 
loss were large, it might become the duty of the British Government to 
make the matter the subject of diplomatic negotiation. W. E. Hall, “A 
Treatise on International Law” (7th ed., A. Pearce Higgins), pp. 290-291, 
Oxford, 1917. It is rather curious that Palmerston should popularly be 
considered the innovator of a policy just the opposite of that which he 
established in the Foreign Office. H. N. Brailsford, “The War of Steel 
and Gold,” pp. 54, 245, London, 1915. 
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ish officials appointed by the Egyptian Government in 1876 
and held that they were merely Englishmen in the employ 
of the Egyptian Government.!® His successor in the For- 
eign Office, Lord Salisbury, was induced by various con- 
siderations to depart from this established policy and sup- 
ported the French policy of pressure.17 The inevitable 
result was a fresh crisis in Egyptian finances. 

The Liquidation of 1880.—No really accurate information 
as to Egypt’s resources was available. It was futile to grope 
further in the dark. Accordingly, in 1878, an expert Com- 
mission, mainly European in membership, was appointed 
to make an exhaustive examination of the financial condi- 
tion of Egypt.'8 It was becoming more and more clear not 
only that a radical cut in the interest was necessary, but that 
even the reduced amount could not be paid unless the cor- 
rupt and wasteful administrative system was thoroughly 


© Egypt, No. 8 (1876), pp. 1, 2, 36, 40, 65; Egypt, No. 2 (1879), pp. 1, 2, 
5, 22, 33, 38, 44, 45. 

The British Government thus became in a certain degree responsible 
for the oppression which necessarily accompanied the collection of the 
taxes. Moreover, the step taken at this moment involved a departure 
both from the local Egyptian policy, which the British Government had 
hitherto pursued, and also from their general policy in such matters. As 
regards local policy, the British had never espoused the cause of the 
bondholders as warmly as had the French Government. On the contrary, 
a just consideration for the interests of the Egyptian people had always 
tempered any support given to the foreign creditors. As regards general 
policy, it had for years been the tradition of the London Foreign Office 
that British subjects who invested their money in a foreign country must 
do so at their own risk. They could not rely on any energetic support 
in the enforcement of their claims. There was evidently some special 
reason for so brusque a departure from the principles hitherto adopted. 
The reason is not far to seek. The Berlin Congress was then about to 
sit, to regulate the situation arising from the recent Russo-Turkish War. 
Egyptian interests had to give way to broader diplomatic considerations. 
It was necessary to conciliate the French. The French initiative was, 
therefore, followed. Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” I, pp. 37, 38. 

8 Documents Diplomatiques, Affaires d’Egypte, 1880, pp. 5 et seq. 
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overhauled. The latter result could not, however, be 
effected without the genuine codperation of the Khedive. 
Instead of assisting, Ismail thwarted the work of reform 
and planned to rid himself of Kuropean intervention.’ As 
a consequence, the British and French Governments resorted 
to his Suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey, who in 1879 deposed 
Ismail and appointed his son Tewfik to be his successor as 
Khedive.!® Shortly thereafter, in 1880, the Law of Liqui- 
dation was promulgated with the approval. of the Powers. 
The interest on the debt was very extensively reduced and, 
while the burden was still very onerous, it was not beyond 
Egypt’s real strength.2° In addition, British and French 
officials had in 1879 been put in control of the finances with 
general supervision over the entire administrative machin- 
ery. As these officials were not removable except with the 
consent of their own Government, this arrangement 
amounted to a.virtual Anglo-French condominium.”! Af- 
* Egypt, No. 3 (1879). 


» After the passage of the Law of Liquidation, the Egyptian Debt stood 
as follows: 


Privileged) Debtls Zoi sehiaee 4a aa ree £22,629,800 
Unihed Debt4o¥. were eats ssi eickee 58,043,326 
Dares oa 496. acon. ottase ene eeL See 9,512,804 
Domains? oanso Yow . 1.0 cee Santi 8,500,000 

£98,685,930 


Milner, “England in Egypt” (7th ed.), p. 181; Sir Auckland Colvin, 
“The Making of Modern Egypt” (3d ed.), pp. 102, 103. See also Egypt, 
No. 1 (1881), p. 2. 

“Granville, in his note to Waddington of June 16, 1884, described the 
difference between the arrangements of 1876 and the Dual Control of 
1879: ‘Although the powers of investigation conferred on these two 
officers [the British and the French Controllers General] were limited to 
financial matters, at the same time the fact that they had a right to be 
present at the meetings of the Council of Ministers virtually gave to 
them the night of interference in all questions connected with the admin- 
istration of the country. They were no longer, as before, purely financial 
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fairs seemed to be on the high-road to permanent improve- 
ment, but there were ominous clouds on the horizon. 

The Arabist Rebellion—The gross maladministration of 
Ismail and the oppressive taxation which it involved 
had led to marked discontent. At the outset, the feel- 
ing was directed mainly against the Turkish ruling 
class and found chief expression in the army, where 
there was great dissatisfaction among the officers over the 
non-payment of their salaries and the placing of many on 
half-pay before they had received their arrears. In 1879 
a serious mutiny occurred, in which the officers carried their 
point and thus realized the power that they could wield. 
The discontent in the army was not allayed and found a 
leader in Colonel Ahmed Arabi, an Egyptian of fellah 
origin. In 1881, the mutinous army succeeded in securing 
the dismissal of the Minister of War and soon Arabi was the 
virtual ruler of Egypt. The movement also became much 
broader. It linked up with those elements that were hostile 
to Turkish rule, to European interference, and also to 
Christian influences in general. As Sir Auckland Colvin 
wrote at the time, “the movement, though in its origin anti- 
Turk, is in itself an Egyptian national movement.” It was 
officers. Important political functions were conferred upon them.” Doc- 
uments Diplomatiques, Affaires d Egypte, 1884, p. 23. During the dis- 
cussion of this matter in the House of Commons in 1882, Mr. Gladstone 
correctly said: “What is a political control? I assert that this was not a 
political control then [7.e., prior to 1879] because the [British] Govern- 
ment were not concerned in it. The fact that the Egyptians chose to 
establish foreign Controllers ... was not necessarily an arrangement 
entailing foreign interference, because they retained the right to dismiss 
the Controllers, but in the year 1879, in depriving them of that right, you 
brought foreign intervention into the heart of the country, and estab- 


lished, in the strictest sense of the phrase, a ‘political control.’”” Cromer, 
“Modern Egypt,” I, pp. 160, 161. 
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a genuine revolt against misgovernment which, as Lord 
Cromer said in 1905, excusably assumed an anti-EKuropean 
character,?” intensified by resentment at France’s occupa- 
tion of Tunis at this very time.”* In the spring of 1882, the 
Revolution was in full sway. The military and national 
parties were united, with the former dominant. A con- 
siderable following was secured among the peasants and 
small farmers, the fellaheen, whose vision had hitherto 
been limited to their fields. Grave disorders ensued. In 
the eyes of the uneducated natives, the movement meant 
“that the Christians were going to be expelled from Egypt, 
that they were to recover the land bought by Europeans or 
mortgaged to them, and that the National Debt would be 
canceled.” *4 On June 11, 1882, some fifty Europeans were 
massacred by the mob in Alexandria and many others were 
severely wounded. It was no longer a question of safeguard- 
ing European financial interests in Egypt, but of protecting 
the very lives of the considerable European population, of 
saving the country from anarchy, and of ensuring the safety 
of the Suez Canal. The fabric of Egyptian society was tot- 
tering. An exodus of the European residents began. 

The Question of Armed Intervention—British and 
French statesmen had never reached an agreement as 
to what should be done in case active intervention 
should eventually become necessary. Such a course was 
in the extreme distasteful to the British Premier, Glad- 
stone, whose aversion to the use of force and to foreign 


“Egypt, No. 1 (1905), p. 2. See also Sir Auckland Colvin, “The Mak- 
ing of Modern Egypt,” pp. 10-15. 

*The page of copy on which footnotes 23-31, inclusive, appeared has, 
unfortunately, been lost, 
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intervention verged on pacificism. At the beginning of the 
year 1882, when it became evident that some action would 
probably be necessary, the British Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Granville, “felt strong objections to all the modes of inter- 
vention,” *> but the least objectionable to his mind was 
Turkish. The French Prime Minister, Gambetta, would 
not, however, listen to this suggestion, mainly because he 
feared that a strengthening of Turkish influence in Egypt 
might prove dangerous to France’s position in Algeria and 
Tunis. Instead, he urged an Anglo-French occupation. 
This possibility was, however, soon removed as Gambetta’s 
Ministry fell early in 1882 and his timid successor, Frey- 
cinet, disapproved of such joint intervention. Freycinet’s 
attitude was very irresolute, but on the whole he favored 
action by the European Concert. The French ships took 
no part in the reduction of the Arabist fortifications at Alex- 
andria in July by the British fleet, but left the scene of 
action. The Chamber of Deputies was afraid of the threat- 
ening state of Europe itself and, by an overwhelming vote, 
even refused to sanction an expedition solely for the re- 
stricted purpose of protecting the Suez Canal.” Clemen- 
ceau’s speech demanding that France reserve her freedom 
of action in Europe was decisive. Turkey, characteristically, 
backed and filled; and could not be induced to undertake 
the task of restoring order under terms that were satisfac- 
tory until the necessity for action had passed, Britain hav- 
ing already suppressed the rebellion. Italy, especially, was 
asked to codperate, but declined.** No one of the Powers 
was willing to assume the responsibility. The Interna- 
tional Conference that had been convoked at Constanti- 
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nople especially to consider the problem shirked the job. 
In Bismarck’s eyes, this Conference was merely a device of 
France and England to get “the rest of Europe to help them 
out of their difficulty.” ‘The rest of us would not cooperate 
in a military sense,” he said, “as for the present the question 
is one of comparative indifference to us, and it is no busi- 
ness of ours to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for other 
people, particularly for the English.” ?& Satiated with Prus- 
sia’s extensive conquests of 1866 at the expense of the other 
German States and with Germany’s annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine in 1871, Bismarck desired freedom from foreign 
complications, in order to digest these territorial acquisi- 
tions and to complete the process of German unification. 
It served his purposes well if Germany’s neighbors pursued 
extra-European enterprises, especially if such a course led 
to friction between them. “We must look on quietly,” he 
said in the autumn of 1882 to the German Ambassador to 
France, “should the French and English locomotives happen 
to collide.” 2° 

The British Occupation, 1882.—Under these circum- 
stances and in view of the fact that the British Government 
was firmly and honestly convinced that no stable and pro- 
gressive government could possibly emerge from the Arabist 
movement, the only alternative was isolated intervention. 
A small expeditionary force was sent to Egypt “in support 
of the authority of His Highness the Khedive, as established 
by the Firmans of the Sultan and existing international 
engagements, to suppress a military revolt in that coun- 
try.” °° After a brilliant campaign of a scant month’s dura- 
tion, the Arabist army was shattered at Tel-el-Kebir on 
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September 13, 1882, and the rebellion almost instantly col- 
lapsed.*!_ Thus Great Britain was placed in a position of 
control in Egypt by the force of cireumstances and against 
her own volition. Lord Morley’s statement that “Mr. 
Gladstone and his Cabinet fought as hard as they could, and 
for good reasons, against single-handed intervention by 
Great Britain,” *2 is not open to serious discussion. While 
it is unquestionably true that Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of 
the Arabist movement as an exclusively military rebellion 
was erroneous, on the other hand, the sanest and soundest 
opinion of that day and of subsequent times agreed with 
him that Egypt’s regeneration could not have proceeded 
from Ahmed Arabi and that, in actuality, the only alterna- 
tives were intervention or anarchy. The murders in Alex- 
andria, the pillaging and the burning of the town at the time 
of the reduction of the fortifications by the British fleet had 
been an ominous portent. British intervention would 
naturally not have occurred if British interests had not been 
involved. But the debt was a minor consideration in com- 
parison with the lives of the European population, and be- 
hind all loomed the compelling fact that anarchy in Egypt 


J. Morley, “Life of William Ewart Gladstone,” III, p. 80, London, 
1903. Lord Cromer vividly summarized the attitude of the British in the 
following words: “British diplomacy, which may at times have been 
mistaken, but which was certainly honest, did its best to throw off the 
Egyptian burden. But circumstances were too strong to be arrested by 
diplomatic action. Egypt was to fall to Kinglake’s Englishman. More- 
over, it was to fall to him, although some were opposed to his going there, 
others were indifferent as to whether he went or not, none much wished 
him to go, and, not only did he not want to go there himself, but he 
struggled strenuously and honestly not to be obliged to go.” Cromer, 
“Modern Egypt,” I, p. 180. See also §. L. Gwynn and G. M. Tuckwell, 
“Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke,” I, p. 454n., London, 1917; 
Baron Fitzmaurice, “Life of Granville George Leveson-Gower, second Eart 
Granville,” II, pp. 258 ff., London, 1905. 
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would have imperiled the safety of the Suez Canal, espe- 
cially since, in 1875, the British Government had purchased 
the Khedive’s shares in the Canal Company. As Lord Salis- 
bury said in 1879, England could not leave Egypt to its fate; 
“the geographical situation of Egypt, as well as the respon- 
sibility which the English Government have in past times 
incurred for the actual conditions under which it exists as a 
state” made this impossible.** The inevitable result of the 
occupation was that within a few months the Anglo-French 
Dual Control of 1879 was abolished and Great Britain as- 
sumed the task of reform. 

Duration of the Occupation—When the British Govern- 
ment thus reluctantly occupied Egypt, it was their firm 
intention to evacuate the country as soon as order had been 
restored. Various official declarations to this general effect 
were made. But a policy of reform and one of speedy evacu- 
ation were irreconcilable.* There was at the time no real 
understanding of the situation and no appreciation of the 
extent to which the country needed reorganization. The 
Egyptian army was a lamentably ineffective and undisci- 
plined force; gross corruption and extreme inefficiency pre- 
vailed in all the administrative branches; the finances were 
disordered and required careful handling; the irrigation 
system upon which Egypt depended for existence was in 
decay and needed thorough overhauling and further exten- 
sion. In addition, the rise of the Mahdi in the Sudan and 


* Lord Salisbury to Mr, Lascelles, June 18, 1879. Egypt, No. 3 (1879), 
p. 11. On Great Britain’s vital interest in the Suez Canal, as viewed at 


that time, see Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, “Egypt and the Egyptian 
Question,” pp. 450-501, 


“Egypt, No. 1 (1905) (Cromer), p. 2. 
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the successful rebellion there against Egyptian rule brought 
up the serious possibility of an invasion of Egypt from that 
quarter. Egypt could not be deemed secure while the 
Sudan was in hostile hands. The flow of the life-giving 
Nile might be disastrously curtailed. One important prob- 
lem after another arose and thus the evacuation was grad- 
ually postponed until the term of the occupation became 
indefinite. With very few exceptions, British statesmen and 
administrators did not regard British rule as a permanent 
institution, but all of those who were most intimately ac- 
quainted with the situation were firmly convinced that the 
laboriously constructed fabric would quickly fall into decay 
if the guiding hand and watchful eye of Britain were re- 
moved. British policy was clear and consistent. Sir Eldon 
Gorst, Lord Cromer’s successor, defined it in 1909 as follows: 


“Since the commencement of the occupation, the policy 
approved by the British Government has never varied and 
its fundamental idea has been to prepare the Egyptians for 
self-government, while helping them in the meantime to 
enjoy the benefits of good government. The gradual evolu- 
tion during the past quarter of a century of a sound system 
of administration has not only effected the latter purpose, 
but has, at the same time, constituted a valuable school of 
training for the higher Egyptian officials.” 3° 


There were but few traces of the view which is now gain- 
ing ground that Egypt will ultimately become an auton- 
omous unit in “the Commonwealth of Nations” into which 
the British Empire is gradually developing. The process 
of schooling the Egyptian character and mind for self-gov- 


3 Egypt, No. 1 (1909) (Gorst), p. 48. [For a summary of the history 
of the occupation up to the outbreak of the war, see Chirol, “The Egyp- 


tian Problem,” pp. 65-119.] 
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ernment was under the supervision of British officials, whose 
authority was sustained by the Army of Occupation. This 
was at no time a large force and it varied in size according 
to circumstances.** In 1914, before the outbreak of the 
war, the British garrison consisted of 6,067 men of all ranks 
and services, including one company at Cyprus and the 
British troops stationed in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.?* 


2. The Development of Egypt, 1882-1914 


The Nile Country—The part played by geographical facts 
in historical development is possibly more dominant, and 
certainly more obvious, in the Nile Valley than anywhere 
else.°8 The words of the Greek historian, Herodotus, “The 
Nile is Egypt and Egypt is the Nile,” were not only descrip- 
tive of the three thousand years under the Pharaohs that 
preceded his age, as well as of the many millennia of unre- 
corded history that lie behind the first Egyptian dynasty, 
but are equally applicable to the present. As Sir William 
Willcocks, the engineer who has done so much to increase 
the usefulness of the waters that descend from Equatorial 
Africa, has said, “Egypt is nothing more than the deposit left 

Thus, in 1893, when the youthful Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, was trying 
to dispense with British advice, the garrison was somewhat increased and 
the increase had its desired moral effect. Cromer, “Abbas II,” pp. 37-39. 

“The Egyptian Government contributed £150,000 towards the cost of 
these troops. Their total cost, according to the Army Estimates for 1914- 
15, was £547,900. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915, pp. 98, 257, 258. The 
amount contributed by Egypt was based in the arrangement of 1885 upon 
the extra cost of maintaining these British troops in Egypt above their 
cost in England. In 1904, the British force was 3,500 men and Egypt’s 


contribution £100,000. Egypt, No. 1 (1905) (Cromer), p. 26. 


“J. H. Breasted, “A History of the Ancient Egyptians,” pp. 3-13, New 
York, 1913. ; 
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by the Nile in flood.” *® The nominal area of Egypt is large, 
about 350,000 square miles, but this includes vast expanses 
of hopelessly arid and useless desert. The cultivable and in- 
habitable portion covers only 12,226 square miles.*° North 
of Cairo is Lower Egypt, the triangular area which the 
Greeks graphically called the Delta, comprising 7,782 square 
miles of exceptionally rich agricultural land. South of 
Cairo, reaching to Wadi Halfa, some 750 miles distant, is 
the narrow valley of the Nile with an excrescence to the 
west, the Fayoum District, where the Nile has succeeded 
in breaking through the rocky walls of the desert. The area 
of this region, called Upper Egypt, is 4,362 square miles. 
This narrow strip of alluvial soil along the Nile, together 
with the Delta, made by like deposits, comprises practically 
all of Egypt that is of use to man for habitation and cultiva- 
tion.*? 

Irrigation —The first and essential function of govern- 
ment in Egypt is to see that the cultivable land receives 
neither too much nor too little water. At the time of the 
British occupation, the irrigation system was in a state of 
decay. Expert engineers were immediately brought from 


°° D. G. Hogarth (“The Nearer East,” p. 77, London, 1902) describes the 
Egyptian Plain as “bisected by the valley of a single mighty stream, 
which derives neither its origin nor any of its waters from it, but, itself 
an alien, has laid down a ribbon of alien soil and fenced the sea from 
the northern edge of the Plain with a large deltaic tract.” 

“ The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, pp. 252, 253; Annuaire Statistique, 
1914, p.2. “Egypt, as a geographical expression, is two things—the Desert 
and the Nile. As a habitable country, it is only one—the Nile.” Milner, 
“England in Egypt” (7th ed.), p. 221. For details, see Sir W. Willcocks 
and J. I. Craig, “Egyptian Irrigation,” IJ, pp. 449-518, London, 1913; 
Report of Sir William Garstin on the Basin of the Upper Nile, Egypt, 
No. 2 (1904). ; 

“The deserts harbor a small nomadic population and they also contain 
some mineral deposits, such as potash and petroleum. 
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British India and under their guidance the path was entered 
that has led to a vast improvement and extension of the 
irrigation and drainage systems. Further developments are 
being planned, but as a result of those already in effect, con- 
siderable territory has been reclaimed and the cultivable 
area greatly increased. Furthermore, a large portion of 
the land was thereby enabled to produce two and even three 
crops annually, when only one was possible before. As a 
result, the gross agricultural output increased rapidly and 
simultaneously also the number of inhabitants. 

Increase in Population—The census of 1882 showed a 
population of 6,830,000; that of 1897, one of 9,730,000; and 
that of 1907, one of 11,290,000.42, The full figures of the 
1917 census are not yet available, but the provisional ones 
indicate about 12,731,551 inhabitants, which is somewhat 
below previous official estimates.** It is generally agreed 
that the enumeration of 1882, which was taken during the 
confusion of the Arabist Rebellion, understated the real 
figures; yet, making full allowance for this fact, the increase 
during the British Occupation has been most remarkable. 
Population statistics are a fundamental, but not an infal- 
lible, criterion of material progress. The fact that the same 
land now supports in comparative well-being almost twice 
as many people as a generation ago lived there in penury 
is irrefutable proof of good administration. Even according 
to the standards of highly industrialized countries, Egypt 


= The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915, p. 250; Annuaire Statistique, 1914 
pp. Xxili, 22, 23. 


“The Near East, June 1, 1917, p. 83; Annuaire Statistique, 1916, p. xviii. 


[The actual figures for this census were 12,750.918. Th SG 
BO c. 250% 750,918. e Statesman’s Year- 
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would be exceptionally densely populated. Its density is 
over three times that of Germany and about one half greater 
than that of Belgium and England. But Egypt is an agri- 
cultural country, where such density of population is rare. 
It can be compared in this respect only with Bengal, with 
its proverbial teeming millions. Yet the Egyptian density 
exceeds that of the East Indian Province by considerably 
over one half. Compared with British India as a whole, the 
Egyptian population is more than five times as dense.** 
Expansion of Foreign Trade——Even more rapid has been 
the simultaneous expansion of foreign trade. The average 
total of imports and exports for the years 1885-89 was 
£E18.9 million, or about ninety-five million dollars. The 
average for the period 1900-04 was £H34.6 million, and that 
for 1905-09 was £E47.8 million.*® In 1913, Egypt’s foreign 
commerce aggregated £E59.6 million, which was more than 
three times the amount during the first decade of the British 
Occupation.** It should also be noted that the imports in- 
creased considerably more rapidly than did the exports, 


* Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 3*-6*; Egypt, No. 1 (1909) (Gorst), 
pp. 7, 8; R. J. M. Cressaty, “L’Egypte d’Aujourd’hui,” p. 59. 
* Wayrr’s Forrian TRADB 
AVERAGES OF Five-YeAR Prriops 
(in millions of £E) 
1885-89 1890-94 1895-99 1900-04 1905-09 


PTO EEES Seas ccs ois 79 8.9 10.3 16.3 23.8 


HIS DONGS erapeit die: am » sake 14, 12.9 133 18.3 24. 
Annuaire Statistique, 1914, pp. 290, 291. 


“Corresponding Figures for 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


Imports ... 23.6 27.2 25.9 279 21.7 193 30.9 33.2 51.1 474 101.9 55.5 
Exports ... 28.9 28.6 34.6 31.7 241 27. 87.5 41.1 454 75.9 85.5 36.4 


$E52.5 558 60.5 596 458 463 684 74.3 96.5 123.3 187.4 91.9 
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which indicated the growing prosperity of the country and 
the relatively decreasing weight of the foreign debt. For 
purposes of comparison, it should be noted that in amount 
Egypt’s foreign commerce was only slightly less than that 
of Cuba and that the entire foreign trade of Middle Africa 
exceeded it by only about seventeen per cent. 

Radical Improvement in the Finances—When the Egyp- 
tian debt was liquidated in 1880, the interest charge was 
very onerous and bore heavily on the country. It absorbed 
thirty-seven per cent of the public revenue. In 1918, the 
proportion had fallen to twenty-two per cent. This favor- 
able development was due entirely to a large gain in reve- 
nue, which had risen from £E9,584,000 in 1880 to £E17,705,- 
000 in 1913.47 The expansion, it should be noted, was not the 
result of increased taxation, but solely of economic growth. 
In fact, the taxes were not only equalized but they were 
actually reduced. Moreover, forced labor, an indirect form 
of taxation of a most burdensome character, was abolished. 
As a consequence of this expansion, the recurring deficits 
of the ’seventies gave way in the ’eighties to a period of 
strenuous efforts to make both sides of the ledger balance 
and this era of careful supervision and rigid economy led to 


* Pusiic Desr CHarces AND Toran REVENUE 
(in thousands of £E) 


ISSO ee be 4, aOR choice tat ane ete ee 3,529 9,584: 
ESO sino; e' 5) oloys. ecole) nectar egsadabe eats 4,227 11,892 
LODO rie sre hie seein ere alates ee 3,674 11,867 
LOLG: - x sicia,s' estes MNOS or eee 3,922 16,337 
LOL: totcpr. secant, Rape sei dae 3,924 17,848 
5) EE SOS TWh Alec 3,925 17,705 


Annuaire Statistique, 1914, pp. 406, 418. [In 1920, the charges on the 
public debt were £13,552,266 and the total revenue was £1/33,677,401. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, pp. 264, 265. | 
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a period of increasing surpluses until, towards 1900, the 
margin of safety became more than adequate and the 
Egyptian finances were and remained thoroughly sound. 
In the years before the war a considerable surplus over the 
ordinary expenditures was always available.*® Large sums 
were spent out of current revenues for works of great public 
utility, especially on the irrigation system and the railroads, 
whose cost in other countries is generally defrayed in the 
main by loans. As a consequence, Egypt now owns a valu- 
able railroad system from which a considerable income is 
derived.*® The public debt itself has been reduced by about 


* WaypTiAN FINANCES 


(in millions of £E) 
Ordinary Extraordinary 
Receipts Expenditures Expenditures 


NODS rea eo: sie egal ee want oer 15.9 13.6 3.3 
LOLOD secret ts telote olvtain iaivte ss 16.3 13.8 3.1 
1 OG BpCeNe Ope OGE Arar 17.2 14.1 2.9 
Ue ANAS cccoScn que Momma 17.8 148 2.7 
Te Ae Vesa GG as CSA nC es ago a 17.7 14.9 2.8 


Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), p. 16. 


[For 1914-21 the figures were: 
Receipts Expenditures Balance 


PUA A en Bes aes was 17.4 15.7 ley 
TOS. AE he 15.4 16.8 14 
Ye a ee ae ee ee 17.7 16.6 11 
ean He rts 19.9 172 a7 
iyige ren net. rene’ 23.1 22.5 6 
: TGIG*IIA, OWS, BELO AE: 27.7 23.4 43 
Robie Nrkrer Adee Makes 33.7 29. 4.7 
TOG Keser oie Ue Meee: ee. 46.4 62.1 G7) 


®The total length of the Egyptian railroads was, in 1913, 3,667 kilo- 
meters, valued at £H30,109,000. Of these, the State owned 2,391 kilo- 
meters, valued at £E27,491,430. Annuaire Statistique, 1914, pp. xxvi, 
xxvii, 166, 168. The gross receipts in 1913 were £E3.8 million, the 
expenses, ££2.2 million, leaving a net revenue of £K16 or equivalent 
to 5.97 per cent on the capital value. Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), 
p. 26. According to Lord Kitchener, some £30 million had been spent 
by Egypt on public works and railways since 1883 without recourse to 
foreign capital. Hgypt, No. 1 (1913) (Kitchener), p. 3. [In 1920, the 
total length of the railroads was 4,913 kilometers, of which the State 
owned 3,752. The gross receipts were £H7.0 million, the expenses £H5.1 
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£10 million since 1880. While, on. the one hand, the 
loans which were secured by Khedive Ismail’s ill-gotten 
private estates were paid off by the sale of these lands, on 
the other, there was fresh borrowing for sorely needed public 
improvements. The £9 million loan of 1885 at three 
per cent was guaranteed by Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Russia, Germany, and Austria~-Hungary.®° Similarly, in 
1890, some new money was obtained, but at the same time 
the interest rate on the Privileged Debt was reduced from 
five to three and one-half per cent. This brings up an im- 
portant point. The security resulting from the British Occu- 
pation greatly enhanced Egypt’s credit and thus not only 
permitted this conversion, but made it possible to obtain 
abundant capital at moderate rates for Egypt’s private en- 
terprises. It is the same story in all backward countries 
that have come under the egis of the progressive Powers, 
and is a vital fact that is usually ignored in discussions of 
this many-sided question. The great bulk of the foreign 
capital invested in the Egyptian debt and in private enter- 
prises is French and British.51_ Frenchmen, apparently, 
million, and the net revenue was £E1.9 million. The Statesman’s Year- 


Book, 1921, pp. 270-271. In 1921, the corresponding figures were: £E8 mil- 
lion, 7.9 million, and .1 million. Jbid., 1922, p. 279.] 

© Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 488. For details of this and other fresh 
loans, see Egypt, No. 1 (1907) (Cromer), pp. 55, 56. The nominal amount 
borrowed in order to obtain £9,000,000 in 1885 was £9,424,000 and, as the 
interest rate was only three per cent and £315,000 was set aside yearly 
for the service of the loan, it will gradually be paid off out of the surplus 
of this annuity. The actual interest paid on the loan was, thus, about 
three and one-eighth per cent. Milner, op. cit., p. 186. The text of the 
London Agreement of March 17, 1885, is in Noradounghian, “Recueil 
d’Actes Internationaux de l’Empire Ottoman,” IV, pp. 354, 355; Egypt 
No. 7 (1885), pp. 1-5. pear i 
_“It_was claimed in 1905 that France held about two-thirds of the Egyp- 
tian Debt, that is 1,580,000,000 out of 2,340,000,000 francs. Of the Unified 
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have the preponderant share and it is even claimed that 
their investments in Egypt have exceeded those made by 
them in any other country except Russia.** The aggregate 
amount of such foreign interests in Egypt was considerable, 
but it can be only approximately estimated. The total of 
the Government Debt, mainly held by foreigners, is of 
course an open fact. On December 31, 19138, the amount 
in the hands of the public was, all told, £88.7 million.** 

Mineral Resources and Industry—While Egypt is pre- 
dominantly an agricultural country, it does not wholly lack 
either mineral resources or industry. The inhospitable 
Sinai Peninsula, so sparsely peopled as to be virtually unin- 
habited, contains some indefinite quantities of phosphates, 
manganese, copper, and iron. In the Arabian Desert, be- 
tween the Nile and the eastern border along the Gulf of 
Suez and the Red Sea, are to be found emeralds, gold, copper, 
lead, zinc, sulphur, phosphates,” and petroleum.®* The only 
commercially significant developments, however, are the 


Debt, France owned sixty per cent. André Tardieu, “Questions Diplo- 
matiques de l’Année 1904,” pp. 37, 38, Paris, 1905. 
2. J. M. Cressaty, “L’Egypte d’Aujourd’hui,” p. 5. 
8 Grarp oF THE Dept, DecemBer 31, 1913 
(in millions of pounds sterling) 
Total InPublic Hands 


Guaranteed Loan 3% ....-+-+eeeeeeeees rfl de 
Privileged Loan 342% ......0seee ee eeees ole 28.7 
Unified Loan 4% ...-506 500 cess eeeeees 56. 53. 

£94.2 £88.7 


Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 486. 

“For the location of these resources, see the map in the Annuaire 
Statistique of 1914, reproduced as map facing page 314. Lord Cromer in 
1906 stated that the estimated population of the Sinai Peninsula was 30,000. 
Egypt, No. 1 (1906) (Cromer), p. 13. 


® See first note on page 314. 
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potash and petroleum enterprises near the Suez and Red 
Sea littorals.°> But, as yet, these are not important and 
it is extremely doubtful if they will ever play a large part 
in the world economy. Nor is there any considerable indus- 
trial development. In the aggregate, however, a large 
number of people were employed in industries for local 
needs, such as building, carpentry, dressmaking, and metal 
working, and in small special handicrafts, such as weaving 
of cotton and silks, or the manufacture of shawls, pottery, 
and baskets. In addition, there were also some larger-scale 
industries, such as cotton spinning, refining of petroleum, 
and crushing and even refining of sugar.®* The cotton itself 
was ginned and some oil and cake were also made from the 
cotton-seed. As yet, this development had not attained 
very significant proportions. From the standpoint of the 
outside world, unquestionably the chief industry was the 
manufacture of cigarettes, for which Egypt is justly so 
well and so widely known. 

The Cigarette Industry—Curiously, and contrary to the 
general impression, the Egyptian cigarette is not made from 


°° Phosphates Petroleum 
(in tons) 
1910s... sete Mae Ao 2,39 adie 
POUT cscs eevee one eatecleont el Focal 6,425 3,391 
LOT aes cae cee 69,958 21,022 
LS anaes Aosta Narn 4 aa. 101,311 12,586 
TOL 4 Teche ae eee ee 72,000 100,000 
1915) So oe ee eee 83,000 30,000 


Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 8; 1916, p. xvii; British Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 5474 (Port Said, 1914), p. 12. 

“The Near East, June 7, 1918, p. 471. The manufacture of sugar and 
the decortication of rice employ a number of factories in Upper Egypt 
(Mohammed Sourour Bey, “Egypt,” in “Papers on Inter-Racial Problems: 
First Universal Races Congress, 1911,” ed. G. Spiller, p. 173). 
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native tobacco, but exclusively from imported leaf. In 
fact, the cultivation of tobacco in Egypt was absolutely 
forbidden by the decrees of 1890 and 1892.57 This prohibi- 
tion was due, on the one hand, to fiscal reasons, as a large 
part of the Egyptian customs revenue is derived from the 
tobacco duties, and, on the other, to a desire to sustain 
the reputation of the Egyptian cigarette by preventing the 
use of the inferior tobacco grown in Egypt.®* It is interest- 
ing to note that this measure was an application of a policy 
established in Great Britain in the seventeenth century, 
when the American Colonies began to grow tobacco on a 
large scale. It is a far cry from colonial Virginia to modern 
Egypt, but the lineal descent of the policy is indisputable 
and is one of the many proofs of the real unity of history. 
The tobacco imported into Egypt was derived from Turkey, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Russia; and amounted in value 
annually to somewhat less than six million dollars.°® The 
greater part of this was consumed locally and the remainder 
was exported in the form of cigarettes. The annual value 


7 Egyptian Government Almanac, 1913, p. 74, Cairo, 1912. Sir Auck- 
land Colvin, “The Making of Modern Egypt,” p. 171. 

% Tobacco constituted in 1913 only five per cent of the total imports, 
but furnished nearly one-half of the customs revenue. Achille Sékaly, 
“Ta, Culture du Tabac,” in L’Egypte Contemporaine, V (1914), pp. 345, 
346. 


° Imports or ToBACcco, ETC. 


(in £E) 
Total From Turkey From Greece From Russia 
1910. venpranr'- 1,155,000 596,000 313,000 93,000 
LOU Ditererexctorere 1,190,000 544,000 331,000 123,000 
RO ea ganan 1,214,000 523,000 378,000 181,000 
DOUBT cereale 1,082,000 412,000 364,000 234,000 


Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 310. See also British Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 5296 (Russia, 1913), p. 29. 
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of these shipments was, however, only two million dollars.*° 
This surprisingly low total is due to the fact that most 
European and American states have either established to- 
bacco monopolies or have placed almost prohibitive import 
duties on cigarettes. As a result, the Egyptian export indus- 
try is completely at the mercy of foreign governments. In 
1900-04 the average shipments to Germany were £E184,144, 
but in 1903 they had fallen to £E87,986.°! In the case 
of America, the tariff barriers are so high that a number 
of the most famous Egyptian brands, such as the Nestor 
and the Melachrino cigarettes, are manufactured in the 
United States itself. 

The Dominant Position of Cotton—There is a marked 
similarity between the economic situation of Egypt and that 
of Cuba. Each one produces commodities, cigarettes and 
cigars, respectively, that are famous throughout the world 
as standards of perfection, yet in both cases these play a 
relatively insignificant part in the country’s economic sys- 


°° Exports oF CIGARETTES 


Average of Five-Year Periods Amounts in £E 


edeiaale eboineneh apaleyoreiore fererechamnye:aikeiehe i ou Same 82,315 
LS G0=O4 rors. cnacete Gac mienenc onion ny eater eee ee 156,709 
TSG8 90. oo sce skeet cs cients bone 239,727 
T9O0=04.". Gelatin tee eee sa nee ete eee 425,922 
L905-09 sins terete cee oc eee 428,903 

Year Periods 
1) Ae els. cen i atiahls Beinn Ootiociae 379,128 
HOLL creat yard tless Rea ehio. uae. eee 407,123 
LOUD ice Setiewwietie Sate ice Gee ea 422,666 
LOTS sk teeter Oe oe re oe 397,978 


Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 310. 


“In 1913, the exports of cigarettes to the British Empire amounted to 


Ee to Germany, £E87,986, and to the United States, £114,465 
rd, 
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tem. In 1912, sixty-nine per cent of Cuba’s exports con- 
sisted of sugar ®? and, in 1915, this share had risen to 
seventy-seven per cent.®? In Egypt, raw cotton occupied 
an even more important position, constituting over eighty 
per cent of the exports.*¢ This predominance would be 
still further emphasized if cotton seed and cotton-seed 
products were included in the percentage. The only other 
crop which Egypt exports on an appreciable scale is sugar, 
the cultivation of which was extensively fostered by Ismail 
Pasha during the crisis resulting from the severe fall in 
the price of cotton after the American Civil War.*° The 


@ The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915, p. 821. 
® Tbid., 1917, p. 803. 
* EXPORTS 


(in millions of £E) 


Total Cotton 
NOLO Seen ee is hoe tan cerass 28.9 24.2 
TOUL Wee. ccc specavdes sess 28.6 23 
191D MR tices tei gs sae esis 346 27.5 
OTS Oe cates secsc t oaaoss Bailey 2003 

123.8 100.2 


Total Cotton 

POU eS SR AS. etl 24.1 18.7 
TORDIIE 2 os co a coe ete 27, 19.1 
LOUGH aso Bae oe writ aiteatal att ates 37.5 29.8 
EOL Zecca iain tae eins eis, Maree oeetle 41.1 33.5 
OES) Reta ele eversho) stevisy oa tere eter 45.4 38 
ICON Ke) (AR iret RO aimee coc eee one eRe 75.9 65.4 
AGIOS Sey eis ike ae ale aie ole oe 85.5 75.1 
CED ieee fevenevencisic te ataler sfeene wie 36.4 28.4] 


Annuaire Statistique, 1914, pp. 290, 291, 308. See also I. G. Lévi, “Le 
Commerce Extérieur de l’Egypte,” in L’Egypte Contemporaine, V (1914), 
pp. 413-418. In 1917, Egypt’s exports amounted to £141,049,612, of 
which cotton contributed £E33,495,193; cotton seed £1,818,257; and cot- 
ton-seed cake, ££587,691. Department of State, Weekly Reports on 
Near Eastern Affairs, April 25, 1918, pp. 22, 23. 

% Milner, “England in Egypt” (7th ed.), pp. uedots UP 
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attempt was, on the whole, a failure. Before 1914, sugar 
production was on a declining scale ** and the crop was 
completely dwarfed by cotton, the exports of which exceeded 
the value of that of sugar by more than a hundredfold.** As 
Lord Kitchener said, in 1914, cotton was “the main source 
of the riches of the country.” °° To such an extent was 
interest concentrated upon this crop that Egypt, which in 
ancient times was an important granary for the outside 
world, had to import foodstuffs in increasing measure.®® 


® Sugar Output IN Sacks or 100 Kitos 


LOQO-OL Me isync6 6 sie sleet eine. cietssteen reaper es 920,950 
TQOS-O4 is foc viens, eae oteiete cies eyes 665,557 
1906-07. oi cichisotnet sce sah tae mee 416,640 
TQOG=1O ioieiacers os seo 'se oes divers « Sees 553,346 


Egypt, No. 1 (1912) (Kitchener), p. 18. 


* PropuCTION oF SucaR CANE IN Tons 


Export or Sugar Canp 


(in kantars) (in £E) 

(equal to 99.05 Ibs.) (equal to $5.00) 
ROLE Ne. 21s Re 13,335,056 229,711 
LGW 5 wee, Berek sears i 26,734,493 573,610 


Annuaire Statistique, 1916, pp. 144, 264. 
* Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), p. 1. 


® AREA UNDER Maize, Wunat, Rice, ETc. 


Imports of Foodstuffs 
(£E) 


Feddans * 
1868-00 >; oy ey ay 4,192,000 1,002,000 
1GIDNI325. “at , holes: 4,248,000 4'242'000 


* One feddan equals 1.038 acres. 


Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. xxx. See also Bulleti im ; 
Institute, 1915, p. 18. p ulletin of the Imperial 
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Such absolute dependence upon one staple crop is usually 
hazardous, but the peril in Egypt’s case is reduced almost 
to a minimum by the fact that the world’s potential de- 
mand for cotton is increasing faster than is the actual 
supply, and the Egyptian type of cotton is especially sought 
after. 

The Egyptian Type of Cotton—The Egyptian cotton in- 
dustry was established in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century and received a great impetus during the cotton 
famine of the American Civil War, when Lancashire was 
cut off by the blockade from the crop of the Southern 
States. The hold that Egyptian cotton then gained has 
never been lost. On the contrary, it has grown stronger as 
improved spinning methods have rendered possible the 
manufacture of finer yarns and finer fabrics. Egyptian cot- 
ton is of a distinctive type as regards length and strength 
of fiber, fine quality, and silky texture. The supply of the 
long-staple West Indian and Sea Island cotton was very 
small and the Egyptian variety, which ranked next in length 
of fiber, became increasingly required for the finer prod- 
ucts.7° The revival of mercerizing, some twenty years ago, 
and the rise of new industries, such as that of automobile 
tires, which needed strong fabrics, still further increased the 
demand and raised the price of Egyptian cotton far above 
that of the American standard type. In 1910, its price 
was sixty-seven per cent higher than that of American 
“Middling,” and the average excess in the years preceding 


John A. Todd, “The World’s Cotton Crops,” pp. 236-240, London, 
1915; Cressaty, op. cit., pp. 38, 39. 
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the war was fifty-one per cent.71_ The Egyptian crop did 
not constitute a large share of the total world supply—only 
1,537,000 bales of 500 pounds out of 25,703,000 in 1913-14 
—but the peculiar qualities of the Egyptian staple gave it 
almost a monopoly value.7* While Egyptian cotton has to 
face certain dangers, such as the pink boll-worm, its position 
and prospects are, on the whole, probably fully as satisfac- 
tory as are those of any other crop in the world.”* 


™ Wayptian Corron Crop 


Percentage 
Feddans Kantars Price above Amer- 
(1.038 acres) (99.05 lbs.) im pence ican “Middling” 
1886) bye deforeni. 30 874,615 2,872,000 6.56 28 
1896-97 ....... 1,050,749 5,879,750 Diol 26 
1909-10 ....... 1,597,055 5,000,772 * 13.12 67 
1910211 aes ns 1,642,610 7,573,537 10.75 35 
LOU 2eseaet. 1,711,241 7,424,208 9.56 57 
1912513 So. es 1,721,815 7,532,920 9.82 46 


* A year of flood. 


John A. Todd, “The World’s Cotton Crops,” pp. 294, 295, London, 1915. 

™ Idem, “The Cotton Resources of the British Empire,” in A. P. Newton, 
“The Staple Trades of the Empire,” p. 113, London, 1917. 

“During the first decade of the British Occupation, the cotton crop 
increased in size, but the price fell. The crop of 1894 realized no more 
than that of 1883, though production had nearly doubled in the interval. 
A definite upward tendency set in after 1900, which in a few years doubled 
the value of Egypt’s exports. The result was considerable inflation and 
speculation accompanied by an influx of foreign capital. Egypt, No. 1 
(1913) (Kitchener), pp. 2, 3. 


Exports or Corron 


Yearly Average Quantity in Kantars Value in £E 
TSSO-TOOU" are ncrs ccc 6,076,000 12,157,000 
UIE B CG Pen o Wretinenes tot ees 7,306,000 25,343,000 
Increase’... 2. Stes. ow eter 20% 109% 


Alfred Hid, “La Guerre et ses Conséquences Economiques pour l’Egypte,” 
in L’Egypte Contemporaine, VII, p. 76. In the Vossische Zeitung of 
August 5, 1918, Dr. W. Goetze emphasized the dependence of Germany’s 
textile industry on long-fibered Egyptian cotton, “which is absolutely 
essential for the manufacture of a number of the finer kinds of cotton 
goods.” The New Europe, No. 97 (August 22, 1918), p. 138.. 

“The first effect of the war was to cause a severe decline in the price 
of cotton which, in turn, led to a decreased output in 1914-15. Despite 


a” pr 
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[Oil—The existence of petroleum’ along the western 
coast of the Gulf of Suez has long been known, but at the 


the subsequent enormous rise in prices, the ante-bellum crops have not 
been equaled, mainly because the Government adopted measures to 
decrease the output of cotton and to increase that of grain. 


Ecyptian Cotton Crop in Bates or 500 Pounps 


VED Si eT aes SCR nd wage OD oer 1,537,000 
DQ PART Depron. ie ssae cette rere. eperk te are n/al= soc 1,298,000 
5S ee on een ae Ha See gpI OOOO 961,000 
LY GS pie eerie eee Ee Seti act 1,022,000 
1O47 US Ber itera. wanes Sieiete's setae 2 1,300,000 


But the rise in prices more than compensated for the deficiency in 


quantity and raised the value of Egypt’s exports to unprecedented 
heights. 


Eeypr’s Foreign TRADE 
(in millions of £E) 


Imports Exports 
August 31, 1913-August 31, 1914 ............... 28.3 32.6 
Sg “" 1914-_ * Oe PL oe coral Ores (shael apoyo sia 15.3 22.6 
of Ker1915~11 SAMTLOI GHA eo teae feos 27.5 29.9 
8 i 1916-5 © etl OT arc en stas haee 30. 44.6 


The shortage of shipping and the submarine campaign in 1917 made it 
difficult to get this cotton to market. Accordingly, the British and Egyp- 
tian Governments bought the entire 1917-18 crop at prices equivalent to 
double the pre-war values. No one but the Government could buy or 
export cotton. Arrangements were made so that American manufacturers 
could secure what they needed, but the British War Trade Board in June, 
1918, revoked all the outstanding licenses for the importation of Egyptian 
cotton in general, though it permitted the importation of the longest 
staple types up to a total of 80,000 bales in 1918. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the Egyptian type of cotton is now being produced 
in Arizona and the neighboring states. In 1916, the American production 
was 3,331 bales; in 1917, it was 16,000 and the acreage was 35,000. The 
crop of 1918, on an acreage of 80,000, was estimated at between 40,000 
and 50,000 bales. John A. Todd, in A. P. Newton, op. cit., pp. 113, 116; 
Annual Meeting of the National Bank of Egypt, April 25, 1918, in The 
Times (London), weekly ed., May 10, 1918; The Near East, March 22, 
May 3, August 16, 1918; New York Evening Sun, July 20, 1918; The New 
York Times, June 5, 1918; Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, “Egypt in Wartime,” 
in The Fortnightly Review, August, 1917, pp. 222-224; see also The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, June 22, 1918. 

% This paragraph has been prepared by the Editor from a memorandum 
intercalated by the Author in his manuscript. 
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beginning of the war the sole survivor of the various com- 
panies formed to search for it was the Anglo-Egyptian Oil- 
fields, Ltd., founded in 1911, as an offshoot of the Shell 
Group, to take over the assets of an earlier organization for 
working a number of additional prospecting claims obtained 
from the Egyptian Government and for establishing a re- 
finery at Suez. Until 1914, the only important finds were at 
Gemsa, where several gushers had been struck, but the for- 
mation of the field proved very irregular and none of the 
wells gave a permanent yield. In 1914, however, another 
field was discovered at Hurghada, and its output, in a singu- 
larly regular formation, steadily increased until, in the 
second half of 1918, it was approximately 200,000 barrels of 
crude oil per month.7*° To meet the demands of local con- 
sumption it is estimated that a daily production of 7,500 bar- 
rels is required, thus necessitating the operation of at least 
300 wells. Technical experts believe, however, that the Hur- 
ghada anticlinal, so far as it has been proved, could barely 


The total annual production of this field is as follows: 


Barrels 
LOUD acca athe Meg tacos hoc ee e eee 239,827 
LOIG <5 ao 8.« oe wiotanen cake ery eit eee eee eee 383,600 
BOAT vic. s.s sue ¢ siefeps His aot eae eee ae a 941,500 
LOLS" (first six montis). yee 952,000 


The three principal wells brought in in 1915-16, Nos. 7, 9, and 13 
averaged respectively 1,300, 6,180, and 8,000 barrels weekly. The largest, 
No. 19, brought in on June 23, 1918, gave a daily flow of 31,000 barrels, 
but was soon allowed to become choked with sand, the Company claiming 
that it was impossible to handle all the oil being obtained from the field. 
It is believed, however, that this well will eventually decline to a flow 
of about 200 barrels daily and the same is probably true of No. 3, which, 


after a fair yield since 1916, came in on July 7 1918, wi 1 
11,900 barrels from the deeper level, ih NHS ARE anaes 
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support this number. Hence the Company has made urgent 
representations to the Egyptian Government to be per- 
mitted to find, if possible, further territories in which per- 
manent exploitation may be developed. The Company holds 
exploration rights over large areas, but has been unable to 
carry out prospecting because of the exceptional conditions 
which have prevailed, especially as the Egyptian Govern- 
ment desired every effort to be concentrated on production 
at Hurghada during the period of the war.*7 The Company’s 
refinery at Suez, the only one in Egypt, was so enlarged that 
by January 1, 1918, it had a capacity of 7,000 barrels daily. 
It is hoped that in the near future as much oil will be avail- 
able for internal consumption as can be dealt with by the 
existing transport facilities of the country and, in conse- 
quence, most of the public utilities companies in Egypt have 
now converted their plants so as to burn petroleum residue. 
When oil was struck for the first time in great quantities at 
Hurghada, the Company, believing, with good reason, that 
a large production would ensue, suggested the use of liquid 
fuel to the Egyptian State Railways and proposed a con- 
tract which should be subject to two years’ notice on either 
side, relying on the holdings of associated companies in 
other fields, in case the Egyptian supply should fail to 
materialize. The offer was not accepted, however, the 
railroads still being operated by coal. Nevertheless, the 
Egyptian Government is interested in the Company to the 

7 Production was further restricted by lack of storage facilities and 


ippi i i i hen the 
shipping, although the situation was somewhat ameliorated Ww 
cea toee of all the Shell Group were placed at the disposal of the Anglo- 


Egyptian Oilfields. 
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extent that it receives sixteen per cent of the profits.” 
Furthermore, all tank cars in the country are the property 
of the State Railways.7? The annual consumption (exclu- 
sive of the requirements of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force) is 194,200 tons.*° | 
Land Ownership—Despite the fact that recourse was 
had to foreign capital in the expensive operation of reclaim- 
ing land made available for cultivation by the extension and 
improvement of the irrigation system, there was little 
absentee landlordism in Egypt. Most of the country was 
owned by natives. In 1918, foreigners held only thirteen 
* The following facilities for storing oil in bulk are to be found in Egyp- 


tian ports: 
6 tanks with a capacity of 35,000 barrels each 
“ os “a ‘ “ 


1 tank * 32,200 
ENACT Aelle «tee feet 1 tank elgelca i “28,000 
Buta KS ee ee e “21,000 Led ie 
a tacky” 1 ye ae 
BP LaMIES. soe + = 700 by Ms 
r 1 tank as sy “30,489 « 
| ltank << ©) 4% 9g 555 4 
berm ae i = 5.9389 x 
HZ OTtOalO pase Meee vee SLIM AON MRS Do ‘ 02 CAA bays 
Dctanicgaes eee 4 Be 200 % 
2 tanks Mies? Dues): <a ei v aie 
2 tanks oo Me ied ai ae 
20 tanks: —" <' Bs “28,000 = “ 
Sez Pe A ORE Se { 4° tanks 9“ 1 “ 5 © +1 E7000 se “s 
2 tanks "3° : “S 285 s “S 


* These cars are divided as follows: 
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Capacity Transporting Transporting Total Number 
Refined Oil Fuel Oil 
LOgsGODS tris his He stk heer 4 21 25 
iS SE A Rte Bethe a 16 24 40 
25 ‘ a Pet Mohs 8 Oe Ais 38 3 41 
BU pial lan chen meh A ced be oy 8 4 12 
Totaly ety. eae 66 62 118 


; ae fs 2,200 tons of gasoline, 117,000 tons of refined oil, and 75,000 tons of 
uel oil. 
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per cent of the total. The Egyptian peasant-farmer, the 
fellah, has an intense love of the soil and is very keen upon 
owning the property that he cultivates. Between 1902 and 
1913 the number of native landed proprietors increased from 
1,019,941 to 1,548,519.81 The result of this gain has been 
a corresponding growth in the number of small holdings. 
In 1913, 1,411,000 proprietors owned less than five feddans 
(about five acres), and of these, 942,000 owned less than one 
feddan.82. This preponderance of small holdings has its 
dangers. Improvements in agricultural methods cannot be 


3 WGypTiAN LAND OWNERSHIP 


1902 
1,026,081 proprietors owned 5,164,388 feddans 
1,019,941 Egyptians owned 4,581,890 feddans 
6,140 foreigners owned 582,498 feddans 
1913 
1,556,310 proprietors owned 5,472,930 feddans 
1,548,519 Egyptians owned 4,770,250 feddans 
7,791 foreigners owned 702,680 feddans 
[1919 
1,806,647 proprietors owned 5,511,259 feddans 
1,799,238 Egyptians owned 4,883,673 feddans 
7,409 foreigners owned 627,586 feddans 
1920 


1,866,761 proprietors owned 5,535,352 feddans 
1,859,745 Egyptians owned 4,982,081 feddans 
7,016 foreigners owned 553,271 feddans] 


Annuaire Statistique, 1916, pp. 106, 107. [The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1921, p. 266; 1922, p. 274.] 


® Owners of Less than Owners of Less than 


Five Feddans One Feddan 
ON DPE hs cdete etter = © 1,340,000 871,000 
HL Seca cts (sre neraases 55.3.6 1,411,000 942,000 


“T] se produit done en Egypte un morcellement de plus en plus grand 
de Ja propriété fonciére.” Annuaire Statistique, 1914, pp. xxxi, xxxii; ibid., 
1916, p. xxii. 

[In 1919, however, the number of natives owning less than five feddans 
had fallen to 494,791, while those owning less than one feddan had risen to 
1,158,681. In 1920, the figures were 504,341 and 1,205,642 respectively. T'he 
Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, p. 266; 1922, p. 274.) 
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so readily and so quickly introduced, as the fellah has all 
the conservatism of both the rustic and the illiterate. More- 
over, the small proprietor has generally little reserve finan- 
cial strength and is apt to be at the mercy of the usurious 
money lender. The Egyptian Government, in 1912, adopted 
several measures to protect these small holders. Of these, 
“the Five Feddan Law” was the most important. It was 
based upon East Indian, American, and other precedents 
and provided that no holding less than this size was subject 
to seizure for mortgage debts. It gave protection to the 
small cultivator “against expropriation of his land, house, 
and farming utensils for debt” and was aimed against the 
petty foreign usurers that had preyed upon the fellah.®* 
Handicaps.—While the material development of Egypt 
since 1882 has been strikingly rapid and sound, there is 
a dark side to the picture. So great an increase in popula- 
tion has marked drawbacks. The Malthusian Law still holds 
true for many Eastern countries, such as India and Egypt, 
and the fact that the inhabitants tend to increase almost 
as rapidly as the means of subsistence renders it exceedingly 
difficult to raise the general standard of life. Every addition 
to the aggregate social income tends to stimulate the growth 
of population in almost equal measure. Hence, while as 
an entity Egypt’s condition has been virtually transformed 
since 1882, the improvement in the case of the individual 
Egyptian is decidedly less marked. The fellah has been 
freed from onerous and uncertain taxation, from tyrannical 
and corrupt misgovernment; his general welfare has been 


™ Egypt, No. 1 (1918) (Kitchener), pp. 4, 23, 49-51; John A. Todd, “The 
World’s Cotton Crops,” pp. 296, 297, London, 1915. 
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greatly improved, but his standard of life is still very low 
according to the standpoint of the West. It is quite easy 
to state the facts but surpassingly difficult to find the 
remedy. It may possibly consist in a more widespread and 
thorough system of education. Since Egypt has been placed 
upon a sound economic and financial basis, more and more 
attention has been paid to the general education of the 
people. The number of schools and of pupils has increased 
rapidly. But much still remains to be done, as general 
illiteracy is very marked.’ The path is, however, not with- 
out serious thorns, nor is the remedy a sovereign one. Ex- 
tensive education is in a measure futile if it leaves the 
fellah with no other prospect than that of his daily task 
in the field. In all probability, Egypt will continue to be, in 
the main, a land of comparatively poor and ignorant, but 


% The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, pp. 254-256 [1921, pp. 260-262; 1922, 
pp. 268-270]; Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. xxiv; 1916, pp. 49-56; 1917, 
pp. 22, 23, 24-25. In 1914-15, the number of native (maktab) and foreign 
schools in Egypt, with their pupils, was as follows: 


Number Boys Girls Total 

RUG Sa) ie cisie'> wad p= bie ete alever's 7,590 339,900 42,240 382,140 
RGN OUR cetacc Se eas le celewle ne enters 1,130 117,797 37,333 155,130 
ET ha lees ote aie lere sis. ose. 2 ae 8,720 457,697 79,573 537,270 


The educational estimates for 1918-19 were £578,733, an increase of 
£E110,975 over the pre-war level. The Near East, June 14, 1918, p. 472. 
[Lord Milner’s mission found that “another contributory cause of the 
general discontent [in Egypt] was the manifest insuccess of educational 
policy resulting in the production of an unnecessarily large and ever- 
increasing number of candidates for official posts, provided with examina- 
tion certificates, but destitute of any real educational culture... . Edu- 
cation, for which there is a real and crying demand among the people, 
remains atrophied. The mass of the population is not only still illiterate, 
but without social or moral training... . In spite of these criticisms, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that the general level of instruction has greatly 
advanced since the early years of the Occupation, and that the number of 
those taking an intelligent interest in public affairs is very much larger 
to-day.” Egypt, No. 1 (1921), pp. 9, 10.] 
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fairly comfortable and contented, peasants until, at some 
future time, modern industries are introduced and Egypt 
begins to spin some of the cotton that it produces. That 
time is apparently not at hand and will be near only when 
the world’s supply of cotton approaches the potential de- 
mand. So long as Egyptian cotton commands a high price, 
it will be more remunerative to raise the raw product and 
to exert every energy to increasing the size of the crop. In 
the meanwhile, however, an ever greater amount is being 
spent on technical education, and a movement is on foot 
to stimulate industry by enlarging such training and by 
establishing protected duties.®® 


“See the Report of the Commission of Commerce and Industry created 
in March, 1916, under the presidency of Ismail Sidky Pasha. In addition 
to reforms in the tariff, an extension of professional education, the exemp- 
tion of Egyptian industries from all excises unless countervailing customs 
were imposed on similar imported goods, the reduction of transportation 
rates on Egyptian manufactures, this commission recommended increased 
industrial and technical education. The Near East, June 7, 1918, p. 471; 
July 5, 1918, p. 552; July 26, 1918, p. 613. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT 


1. Intermal System 

The Khedive and the Ministers—The head of the 
Egyptian Government was the Khedive, whose position 
theoretically was that of an absolute monarch. In practice, 
however, his powers of administration were limited by the 
fact that he ruled through Ministers, who were responsible 
for his acts. Apart Wonrthe-Britis contror, the Khedive's 
freedom of choice of these Ministers was to some consider- 
able extent restricted by public opinion. As in nearly all 
modern States, the administration was divided into depart- 
mgnts—Interior, Finance, Education, Justice, Agriculture, 
Pious Foundations, Public Works, and War—and at the 
head of each was a Minister.!. While executive and legisla- 
tive authority resided in the Khedive and the Ministers, 
representative institutions had been introduced in both 
the local and the central governments. 

The Legislative Council and General Assembly.—Repre- 
sentative bodies of a consultative nature had existed before 
the British Occupation. As Lord Kitchener pointed out 
in his valuable Report for 1913, the villages from time 1m- 
memorial had elected their Sheikhs and in all matters of 

ee 
1The Departments of Agriculture and Pious Foundations (Wakfs) were 


established only in 1913. Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), p. 1. 
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internal economy had been governed by them.? In Mehemet 
Ali’s reign (1811-48), a Council of Village Sheikhs and other 
provincial notables was created. This fell into decline, but 
under Ismail Pasha, the Chamber of Notables was revived. 
Shortly after the British Occupation, a distinguished diplo- 
mat and statesman, Lord Dufferin, was sent to Egypt to 
report on the measures that were necessary in order that 
“the administration of affairs should be reconstructed on a 
basis which would afford satisfactory guarantees for the 
maintenance of peace, order, and prosperity in Egypt, for 
the stability of the Khedive’s authority, for the judicious 
development of self-government, and for the fulfillment of 
obligations towards the Powers.” * Dufferin realized that 
the Arabist movement had distinctly popular and national 
elements in it. He eloquently expressed this view in his 
famous dispatch, advocating the establishment of a Legis- 


lative Council and a General Assembly. These bodies were 


* Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), pp. 2-6. 

*Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” I, pp. 340, 341. On Dufferin’s Mission, see 
Sir A. C. Lyall, “Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava,” II, pp. 31-51, 
London, 1905; D. Mackenzie Wallace, “Egypt and the Egyptian Question,” 
pp. 419-450; W. S. Blunt, “Secret History of the English Occupation of 
Egypt,” pp. 460-480; Sir Auckland Colvin, “The Making of Modern 
Egypt,” pp. 24-37. 

*On February 6, 1883, Dufferin wrote to Lord Granville: “Though obliged 
to admit that those infirmities of character which have been the chief 
notes of their past still cling to the Egyptian masses, we need not be too 
much disheartened. The metamorphic spirit of the age, as evoked by the 
inventions of science, intercourse with European countries, and other 
invigorating influences, have already done something to inspire the fellah 
with the rudiments of self-respect, and a dim conception of hitherto un- 
imagined possibilities. Nor, like his own Memnon, has.he remained 
Irresponsive to the beams of the new dawtt. * His‘ lips have trembled, if 
they have not articulated, and in many indirect and half unconscious 
ways he has shown himself not only equal to the discharge of some of 
those functions of which none but the members of the most civilized 
communities were thought capable, but unexpectedly appreciative of his 
legitimate political interests and moral rights.” Egypt, No. 6 (1883), p. 42. 
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accordingly created. By manhood suffrage the villagers 
elected representatives who, in_turn, elected Provincial 
GeandieThase then, clected fourteen men who, together 
with twelve members inated by the Khediye on the 
advice of his Ministers, constituted the Legislative Council. 
This Council had the right to examine the budget and legis- 
lative projects and to give its opinion on them, but the Gov- 
ernment was not bound to accept this advice. In other 
words, this Legislative Council was merely an advisory body. 
The General Assembly, established also in 1883, consisted o 
eighty members—eight Ministers, the twenty-six members 
of the Legislative Council, and forty-six other delegates 
elected by the representatives of the villages. This body 
had nothing to do with legislation, but no public loans could 
be contracted and no fresh general taxes could be imposed 
without its concurrence. ; 
The Organic Law.of 1913—These institutions were, in 
the opinion of all parties, a failure As Lord Cromer 
said, they did not prove a success either as “factors in 
the government of the country or [as] efficient instru- 
ments to help in administrative and fiscal reform.” > Hence, 
in 1913, a revised Organic Law was promulgated, estab- 
lishing in the place of these two bodies a new Legislative 
Assembly on_a_ fresh electoral basis, which provided a 


more equally distributed and more comprehensive Tephe- 
sentation of the people.° This new Assembly consisted 
SS ea, 


5 Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” I, p. 343. 

* Egypt, No. 3 and No. 3a (1913), contain the French text and the 
English translation of this law, which to some extent lessened the 
opposition of the Nationalists to the British Occupation. Revue des 
Sciences Politiques, 33 (1915), p. 320. 
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of eighty-nine members, of whom sixty-six were elected. 
The Cabinet Ministers belonged to it by virtue of their 
office and the Government also nominated seventeen mem- 
bers in order to oe arta SG a es anand 
representation. us, the Copts were always to have four 
members; the Bedouins three; the merchants and doc- 
tors each two; and the engineers one. The sixty-six elected 
representatives were selected by indirect suffrage. The 
new registry included two million voters, who, in blocks of 
fifty, chose delegates. These, then, elected the members 
of the new Assembly. The legislative powers of this body 
were, however, restricted. It was empowered to initiate 
projects of law, but the Ministry was free to reject them. 
On the other hand, all enactments emanating from the 
Executive had to be laid before the Assembly by the Min- 
istry. Ifthe Assembly disapproved, a conference had to be 
held, and if there were no agreement, the law could again 
be submitted after an interval of fifteen days. If then again 
there was no agreement, the Government might either dis- 
solve the Assembly or promulgate the law in dispute, but 
only after explaining to the Assembly the reasons for such 
action. Thus, the ultimate word still rested with the 
Khedive and the laws were stl RNSIVaL ease the laws were still Khedivial decrees: 
Constitutional Development.—This development of rep- 
resentative institutions in Egypt was intimately connected 
with the movement against autocratic overnment in neigh- 
boring Mohammedan countries during the first decade of 


the twentieth century. In fact, the whole Eastern world— 


"Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), pp. 6, 7; Sir Sidney Low, “Egypt in 
Transition,” pp. 265-268. : 
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China, India, and the Philippines—not alone Turkey and 


Persia, was demanding more popular government and was 
trying constitutional experiments. Public opinion in Egypt 
was deeply affected. The great mass of the people, it is 
true, continued engrossed in their wonted agricultural pur- 
suits and remained profoundly unconcerned with political 
issues, but it was decidedly otherwise among the better 
educated classes, who had manifested increasing interest in 
questions of government and administration. In this con- 
nection, Sir Eldon Gorst, who in 1907 succeeded Lord 
Cromer as British Agent and Consul-General, wrote in 
1909: 


“This class aspires, quite rightly, to help in bringing 
about the day when Egypt will be able to govern herself 
without outside assistance. This is also the end to which 
British policy is directed, and there need, therefore, be no 
antagonism of principle between the Egyptian and English 
reforming elements.” ® 


Gorst, who fully sympathized with these aspirations, con- 
cluded, however, that Egypt was not as yet ripe for con- 
stitutional and parliamentary government, and this is also 
the general opinion of all careful students of the problem. 
It is impossible as yet to determine the success or the failure 
of the constitutional experiment of 1913.” But the question 
arises as to whether it would not be a better training 

§ Egypt, No. 1 (1909) (Gorst), p. 1. [For an excellent survey of Egyp- 
tian nationalism in all its shades and manifestations, see the Report of 
Lord Milner’s Mission, Egypt, No. 1 (1921), pp. 15-18.] 

°The Legislative Assembly opened in January, 1914, and passed several 
measures dealing with administrative reform and questions of economy. 


As a result of the war, its operations were suspended. George Peel, 
“Heypt,” in The New Europe, No. 68 (January 31, 1918), pp. 84, 89. 
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towards ultimate complete self-government to adopt the 
policy that is now being considered in connection with 
British India ?° and to give the Egyptian Legislature com- 
plete control over some departments of administration with 
the idea of ultimately extending these powers until they 
include the whole field of government. The Egyptian prob- 
lem differs greatly from that of India, but in both cases it 
is true that only by the assumption of full responsibility 
for measures can those qualities of character and mind be 
developed that are essential to efficient self-government. 
This question is largely, almost entirely, independent of 
whether Egypt shall ultimately become one of the numer- 
ous small sovereign states so disturbing to the peace of the 
world or shall evolve into a completely self-governing unit 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations that is being 
established. 
2. British Control. 


The Authority of the British Agent—While the final 


legislative and executive authority rested with the Khedive 


* Report of Mr. E. 8. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms, April 22, 1918 (Cd. 9109); Lionel Curtis, “Letters to the 
People of India on Responsible Government,” London, 1918. 

“There has also been a considerable extension of local self-government 
in Egypt. The Organic Law ‘of 1883 suppressed the five local Agricultural 
Councils of 1871 and substituted for them Provincial Councils which con- 
sisted of the Governor of the Province as President, the Irrigation Officer 
of the Province ex officio and one representative of each District. Their 
functions were, however, not important and in 1909 they were reorganized. 
Under the new system they raise local taxes and have elevated the edu- 
cational standards in the elementary schools. The establishment of 
adequate municipal institutions has been rendered very difficult by the fact 
that the congent of the foreign Powers is necessary to measures imposing 
taxation upon their citizens and subjects resident in Egypt. In 1890, 
however, their consent was obtained to the creation of the municipality 
of Alexandria. Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), pp. 4, 5. In 1918, village 
councils were established. The Near East, March 4, April 19, 1918. 
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acting through his Ministers, the real power behind the 
throne was the British Government. Beyond the small 
British garrison and the comparatively few Englishmen in 
the Egyptian Civil Service and in the Egyptian Army, no. 
external indications of this fact were evident. Judged by 
SP iviten apneataiies andy ioderard storms, the British 
Agent and Consul-General was merely one among the many 
foreign diplomatic representatives at Cairo. He had no 
precedence over his fellows in the diplomatic corps, and 
took his place among them according to seniority of appoint- 
ment. In reality, he was the actual ruler of the country. 
The basis for this control was established early in the Occu- 
pation. On January 3, 1883, the British Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Granville, informed the Great Powers that, although 
for the present a British force remained in Egypt to pre- 
serve public tranquillity, yet the British Government were 
desirous of withdrawing it as soon as the state of the 
country permitted. In the meantime, he added, upon the 
British Government was imposed 
“the duty of giving advice, with the object of securing that 
the order of things to be established shall be of a satis- 
factory character, and possess the elements of stability and 
progress.” 7° 

A year later, when the Khedive and his Ministry mani- 
fested some disinclination to follow the counsel of the Brit- 


ish representatives, Lord Granville gave a vigorous interpre- 
tation of “advice” and made it virtually synony- 
mous with “command.” On January 4, ct he wrote 
Seneca Baring, the future Lord Cromer: 


2 Milner, “England in Egypt” (7th ed,), D. 20s 
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“T hardly need point out that in important questions, 
where the administration and safety of Egypt are at stake, 
it is indispensable that Her Majesty’s Government should, 
so long as the provisional occupation of the country by 
English troops continues, be assured that the advice which, 
after full consideration of the views of the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment, they may feel it their duty to tender to the 
Khedive, should be followed. It should be made clear to 
the Egyptian Ministers and Governors of provinces, that 
the responsibility which for the time rests on England 
obliges Her Majesty’s Government to insist on the adoption 
of the policy which they recommend, and that it will be 
necessary that those Ministers and Governors who do not 
follow this course should cease to hold their offices.” 18 


Nine years later, in 1893, when_the young Khedive, 


Abbas Hilmi, shortly after his accession, dismissed his Prime 
Minister without consulting the British Agent, this prin- 


ciple was again explicitly enunciated. Lord Rosebery tele- 
graphed as follows to Lord Cromer: 


“Her Majesty’s Government expect to be consulted in 
such important matters as a change of Ministers. No 
change appears to be at present necessary or peremptory. 
We cannot, therefore, sanction the proposed nomination of 
Fakhry Pasha.” 4 


Authoriatine Advice—Thus the counsel given by the 


British Government could not be ignored. As Sir Sidney 


Low has aptly said, the British control was “ ent 


* Egypt, No. 1 (1884), p. 176; Egypt, No. 1 (1893), p. 11; Milner, op. cit., 
p. 27; Colvin, “The Making of Modern Egypt,” p. 49. 

“ Egypt, No. 1 (1893), p. 4; Cromer, “Abbas II,” p. 24. The reappoint- 
ment of the dismissed Prime Minister was not insisted on, but the Khe- 
dive, as one of the conditions of the settlement, signed a declaration 
dictated by Lord Cromer that “he would always most willingly adopt the 
advice of Her Majesty’s Government on all questions of importance in 
the future.” Ibid. p. 27. See also Lord Rosebery’s dispatch to Lord 
Cromer, February 16, 1893. Egypt, No. 2 (1898). 
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by inspection and authoritative advice.” ** This “authorita- 
tive a ; phrase of Lord Rosebery, was, however, 
limited to important measures and policies and was_not 
meddlesome_in character. The actual administration was 
left predominantly in Egyptian hands. The heads of the 
governmental sections were all Egyptians, but in the chief 
departments were placed British advisers, whose function 
it was to see that the administration was efficient and honest. 
Of these officials, the most important was the financial 
adviser, who was distinguished from his colleagues by having 
a seat in the Council of Ministers. Though he had no vote 
there, yet as the British Government had laid down the 
rule that “no financial decision should be taken without his 
consent,” he had a power of veto over nearly everything. 
In the words of Lord Milner, “the financial adviser is the 
corner-stone of English influence inside the Egyptian 


Administration.” 1@ The smooth working of this system 


depended largely upon ersona. hese 
British advise j j The suggestions of the 


advisers were not invariably adopted and not infrequently 
the initiative proceeded from the nominal head of the de- 
partment. In case of disagreement, the adviser might yield, 
but if the matter were of importance he could appeal to 
the British Agent who, provided that in the light of all the 
facts he deemed it desirable, would step in and secure the 
execution of the measure in dispute. In this aspect, the 


1° Sir Sidney Low, “Egypt in Transition,” p. 233. _ The phrase, “author- 
itative advice” was used by Lord Rosebery in his dispatch of January Nf, 
1893, to Lord Dufferin, regarding Lord Granville’s dispatch of January 4, 


1884. Egypt, No. 1 (1898), p. 5. 
1 Milner, op. cit., p. 86. See also Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, pp. 286 ff. 
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system was one of “authoritative advice.” Its authoritative 
character naturally varied under the three successive 
British Agents and Consuls-General.17 

Tnsnection.—In addition, there were a number of British 
inspectors attached to the Ministries of Finance and~ 
country in order to see that the measures of the central 
government were actually executed and that well conceived 
projects were not nullified by the local authorities. Besides 
these British Advisers and Inspectors—comparatively few 
all told—a number of British subjects were employed in 
various departments, especially in the irrigation and rail- 
road administrations w. nical skill was required. 
As all of these officials ae oan Nn Coe 
ernment, they occupied a somewhat anomalous position. 
As Egyptian officials, they were bound by the immunities 
that the Christian Powers had secured in Egypt and as 
Christians themselves they had to be most careful in dealing 


with matters that in any way affected the religion of 
Islam.18 


Under Lord Cromer’s successor, Sir Eldon Gorst, “British guidance was 
reduced to a minimum, and the Egyptian Ministers, as also their prin- 
cipal subordinates, were made to feel that they must act on their own 
responsibility and to the best of their judgment.” A serious dislocation 
ensued and some abuses were revived. “As events turned out,” Lord 
Cromer wrote, “the general result of the experiment was to put back the 
hands of the political clock. Egyptian autonomy, far from gaining 
rather lost ground. .. . It soon became apparent that it would be neces- 
sary to revert to the system of vigilant and active British supervision, 
and more direct interference on the part of the representative of the 
British Government.”’ A reaction set in under Lord Kitchener and the 
government became more personal than at any time since 1882. Cromer 
“Abbas II,” pp. xiv-xvi. See also Cromer, “Political and Literary Essays 
1908-1913,” pp. 253 ff., London, 1913. 


* “Lord Cromer and the staff of British officials are thus blocked re- 
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The Number of Beatish. Officials —The total of these 
British officials was not large and their numbers were not 
increasing disproportionately to the expansion of govern- 
mental activities.1® In 1896, the Egyptian Civil Service 
contained 286 British i 6, 662, The in- 
crease was_Mainly in the railway administration. At the 
Sane Civil Service included 9,134 employees all 
told; at the latter, 13,279.°° In this connection, it should be 
noted that the employment of Europeans in Egypt was 
not the result of the British Occupation, but had been 
extensively resorted to by Mehemet Ali and his successors 
in their attempts to modernize Egypt.” In 1906, in addi- 
tion to 662 British officials in the Civil Service, there were 
590 other Europeans. The situation has apparently not 


spectively by the Capitulations and the Shariyeh, and find themselves, 
in nautical parlance, between the devil and the deep sea.” Colvin, op. cit., 
p. 238. 

~The English staff, in most Egyptian Ministries, is a comparatively 
small proportion of the whole. The guiding principle of British civilian 
administration in Egypt has, indeed, always been merely to leaven the 
mass of native officials with a comparatively small number of picked 
Englishmen.” Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, “Egypt in Wartime” in The 
Fortnightly Review, August, 1917, p. 228. 


2» HiayPTIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


1896 1906 
IGPV PADS scissjecssaceveeses es 8,444 12,027 
Europeans: 

ESTitist ee ee ee a were eee 286 662 
Oier sees Pasa Fe 404 590 

690 1,252 

pan igatl eet Ne nee eeetor 9,134 13,279 

Egypt, No. 1 (1907) (Cromer), pp. 36 ff.; Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, 
pp. 294, 295. 


“In 1882, there were in the service of the Egyptian Government 1,325 
Europeans and Americans, of whom 348 were Italians, 326 French, 174 
British and 94 British protégés, 115 Greeks, and 101 Austrians. Egypt, 
No. 4 (1882), p. 2. For further details, see also Egypt, No. 6 (1882). 
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altered appreciably since that time.®? Lord Cromer, in 
an illuminating and characteristic passage about modern 
British Imperialism, has pointed out that the Englishman 


"George Peel, “Egypt,” in The New Europe, No. 68 (January 31, 1918), 
p. 86. Exact figures for more recent years are not available at the time of 
writing. In addition, the Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Army, 
the Sirdar, was British and a number of British officers served in it. In 
1916, the Egyptian Army was constituted as follows: 


Officers: 
British te aoe oe Meee ae Greer 155 
lhrag QRehe anemones Bo oSe os Nas Foc 750 
905 
Other Ranks” twcwasiivs ett << ciel 17,679 
TOta ve csc saiet, cre ee Oe aoe 18,584 


Annuaire Statistique, 1916, p. 34. There were in all Egypt 8,290 police- 
men with 434 officers; and of the officers only sixty-two were British. 
Sir Sidney Low, op. cit., p. 244. 

[In 1920, omitting the seven ministerial posts, the staff of the Sultan’s 
Cabinet, the Council of Ministers, the Legislative Assembly, and the 
Ministry of Wakfs (Pious Foundations), in which the offices were held 
almost exclusively by Egyptians, natives had 86 per cent of the positions 
and drew 71 per cent of the salaries, British held 6 per cent and drew 
19 per cent, others held 8 per cent and drew 10 per cent. Of posts between 
£E240 and £499, Egyptians held about two-thirds; of those between 
£E500 and £799, a little over one-third; between £800 and £EK3,000, 
less than one-quarter. The Egyptian share in posts between £E1,200 
and £E1,499 is over one-third, due to the fact that the Ministries of 
Interior and Justice provide Mudirs (Provincial Governors) and Judges. 
The higher posts of the Ministries of Finance, Education, Public Works, 
Agriculture and Communications, however, had only thirty-one Egyptians 
as against one hundred and sixty-eight British and thirty-two others 
holding posts over £EH800. “Doubtless in these particular Ministries 
there are many higher posts requiring special technical qualifications 
which it is impossible at the moment to find Egyptians qualified to fill. 
If, however, Egyptians are to be responsible for the internal administra- 
tion of their country, it is essential that better provision should be made 
for training them to occupy such higher posts. ...In the total of posts 
the Egyptian element has grown from 45.1 per cent in 1905 to 50.5 per 
cent in 1920. Egyptians in lower posts have also increased from 48.4 
per cent of the total in 1905 to 55 per cent in 1920. But in the higher 
posts their number has declined from 27.7 per cent in 1905 to only 23.1 
per cent in 1920, while in the same category the British share of posts 


has increased from 42.2 per cent to 59.3 per cent of the total.” EF 
No. 1 (1921) (Milner), p. 30, note.] ve ae 
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“is in truth always striving to attain two ideals, which are 
apt to be mutually destructive—the ideal of good govern- 
ment, which connotes the continuance of his own suprem- 
acy, and the ideal of self-government, which connotes the 
whole or partial abdication of his supreme position. More- 
over, although after rather a dim, slipshod, but characteris- 
tically Anglo-Saxon fashion, he is aware that empire must 
rest on one of two bases—an extensive military occupation 
or the principle of nationality—he cannot in all cases quite 
make up his mind which of the two bases he prefers.” 78 


During his own twenty-four _years of virtual rule in 


Egypt, Cromer sought to keep the British staff down to a 
minimum, despite the recognized fact that it was clearly 
at the expense of full efficiency.*4 In some cases, in pur- — 
suance of the principle that the Egyptians must themselves 
be led to learn by experience the problems of government, 
serious abuses were even allowed to continue until public 
opinion realized their gravity and was prepared for the 
necessary reforms.”° 


Cromer, “Ancient and Modern Imperialism,” p. 118, London, 1910. 

* Idem, “Modern Egypt,” II, pp. 294, 295. In 1906, Brodrick told 
Morley that Cromer had said that “in Egypt with him a standing prin- 
ciple had been to employ a Native wherever it was at all possible, in 
spite of the fact that the Native was comparatively inefficient, and that 
a European would do it a vast deal better.” Morley, “Recollections,” II, 
p. 169, London, 1917. 

* There was very marked irregularity in the management of the religious 
and charitable endowments, the estates of minors, ete., known as Wakfs, 
until Kitchener took the matter out of the hands of the Khedive. The 
administration of some of these trust funds by Abbas Hilmi was highly 
corrupt and his financial transactions since his deposition in 1914 show 
that he had inherited from his grandfather the financial ineptitude and 
irresponsibility that allowed Ismail Pasha to become the prey of plausible 
adventurers. Cromer, “Abbas II,” pp. 70ff.; Sir Malcolm Mellwraith, 
“The Mohammedan Law-Courts of Egypt,” in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, October, 1916, pp. 747, 748; Aldo Cassuto, “An Eastern Raba- 
gas,” in The New Europe, No. 79 (April 18, 1918); The New York Times, 
July 5, 1918. [For a criticism of the whole system of administration, see 
Chirol, “The Egyptian Problem,” pp. 206-220. ] 
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3. Basis of the Occupation in International Law 
a LO CN NL 


The Treaties of 1885 and 1887.—From the standpoint of 
international law, the position of Great Britain in Egypt 
was decidedly anomalous. There was no avowed protec- 
torate, but in reality a very effective one had been estab= 
ished. Whatever purely Tegal basis the British Occupation 
had was derived from its indirect acknowledgment by 
Turkey in 1885 and from a similar recognition on the part 
of France and other Great Powers in 190f, In LSS, Great 
Britain concluded a treaty with the Porte, by which it was 
provided that, after the safety of the frontiers and the 


stability of the Egyptian Government had_been_assuned, a 
felsiee Sarco en ee Oe ae ee 
troops should be drawn up.. Such a treaty was negotiated 
sy eaten gv onsmsmouationatt Gheten oft ume 
years, if co conditions were. then satisfactory. But as this 
document Teton toed Pee: Britain’s right of reéntry in case 
of fresh disorder, France and Russia strongly objected and 
succeeded in inducing the Porte to withhold final signa- 
ture.*° The essential legal point is that by the Treaty of 
1885 77 Egypt’s suzerain, Turkey, recognized the British 
Occupation. As the British diplomat, Sir H. Drummond 


Wolff, who negotiated this agreement, stated, it was the 
only official document that regulated Great Britain’s rela- 


* Milner, “England in Egypt” (7th ed.), pp. 117-125; Colvin, “The Mak- 
ing ay Modern Egypt” (8d ed.), pp. 148-157. 

e text of the Convention of October 24, 1885, is in Egypt, N 
(1886), pp. 37- -39 [and in Noradounghian, “Recueil Pig hoe 
tionaux de l’Empire Ottoman,” IV, pp. 364-366]. That of the Treaty of 
1887 is in Noradounghian, IV, pp. 426-429. 
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tions with Egypt.?8 At the time of its negotiation, he wrote 
to Lord Salisbury that this Convention 


“recognizes and adopts the fact of our occupation with 
the same publicity, and the Sultan as Sovereign of Egypt 
and Caliph of his religion thus solemnly calls on his tem- 
poral and spiritual subjects to concur in the measures which 
will be jointly recommended. Both the legitimate sov- 
ereignty and the de facto occupation are acknowledged, and 
the forces of both are to be utilized for the purposes of a 
permanent settlement.” °° 


The argument is not entirely convincing. Nubar Pasha, 
one of modern Egypt’s two eminent statesmen, it is true, 
considered this treaty “the title-deed” of the British Occu- 
pation, but it unquestionably was not a flawless one in 


law. 
/ The Declarations Pitan ce ian 
had a legal voice in this matter, both because they had 


guaranteed the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and also 
because they had secured Egypt’s administrative independ- 
ence from Turkey in 1841.° The Treaty of 1885 had met 
with their approval,*! and they were to some extent bound 
by it. But as the ultimate evacuation proposed in it was 
constantly postponed, France showed her annoyance at 
Great Britain’s continued occupation of Egypt and sought 

% Sir H. D. Wolff, “Rambling Recollections,” II, p. 287, London, 1908. 

” Wolff to Salisbury, October 24, 1885. Egypt, No. 1 (1886), p. 39. 

[* For the Firman of February 13, 1841, conferring the hereditary gov- 
ernment of Egypt on Mehemet Ali, see Noradounghian, op. cit., II, pp. 
320-323; for that of even date conferring on him the administration of 
Nubia, Darfur, Kordofan, and Sennar, ibid., pp. 323-334; for that of May 13, 


1841, replacing the Firman of three months earlier, ibid., pp. 335-337; and 
for that of May 23, 1841, fixing the amount of the Egyptian tribute, zbid., 


p. 338.] 
* Wolff, op. cit., II, p. 288. 
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by every means to hamper her action there. This situation 
continued until the establishment of the Entente Cordiale 
in 1904. All the outstanding Anglo-French difficulties, in- 
cluding the Egyptian one, were then settled. In the Decla- 
ration of April 8, 1904, the British Government stated “that 
they had no intention of altering the political status of 


Egypt” amtthe French Government, on their side, agreed 
not to “obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British Occupa- 
declarations to the same effect were made by Russia, Italy, 
“Germany, and Austria-Hungary.” This unquestionably 
constituted recognition, even though its character was nega- 
tive. More was impossible, in view of the fact that Great. 
Britain was not prepared to sever the ties binding Egypt to 
Turkey by establishing a formal protectorate. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—The legal irregularity of 
the British position in Egypt was further emphasized, but 
at the same time also its practical foundations were 
strengthened, by the reconquest_of the Sudan. When, in 
1898, this country was treéd from barbarism by 
joint British and Egyptian military forces and at the ex- 
pense of both exchequers,*4 its future status had to be deter- 
mined. If the Sudan had been incorporated in Egypt, the 


* Article I of Declaration of April 8, 1904. Treaty Series, 1905, No. 6 
[“Trattati .. . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 1116-1131]. See also Lord Lans- 
downe’s explanatory dispatch of April 8, 1904, to Sir E. Monson. France 
No. 1 (1904). : 

*® Hansard, 1904, pp. 1351, 1852; Egypt, No. 1 (1905) (Cromer), p. 4. 

“The reconquest of the Sudan cost £2,354,854, of which the British 
Government contributed £725,641. Included in this total cost were 
£E1,181,372 spent on railroads, £H154,934 on gunboats and £H21,825 on 
telegraphs. Colvin, op. cit., p. ‘285. 
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Capitulations would immediately have applied there. But 
the British administrators desired above all things to avoid 
this, as they had had unfortunate experience with the 
hampering effect of these foreign immunities in Egypt. 
Hence Lord Cromer conceived the idea of attaching the 
Sudan jointly to the British Empire and to Egypt. The 
project was worked out in suitable legal phraseology by 
Sir Malcolm Mellwraith and was accepted by Lord Salis- 
bury, who, according to Lord Cromer, ‘“Joyfully agreed to 
the creation of a hybrid state of a nature eminently calcu- 
lated to shock the susceptibilities of international jurists.” *° 
Has samenes OP iSO) botwees Greatsbt ean and See 
vided that “the British and Egyptian flags shall be used 
together, both on land and water, throughout the Sudan.” 
The supreme military and civil command in the Sudar-was 
entrusted to an officer, called the Governor General, who 
was to be appointed by the Khedive on the recommendation 
of the British Government and who was to be removable 
by the Khedive only with the consent of that Govern- 
ment.2* It is impossible to define the exact status of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan accordi is__agreement. 
Legally, it is under the joint sovereignty of Great Britain 
and Egypt. It is thus more than a mere condominium. 


5 Cyomer’s Introduction to Sir Sidney Low’s “Egypt in Transition,” pp. 
xii, xill. 
%8 Hertslet, “The Map of Africa by Treaty” (3d ed.), II, pp. 620-622. 
Suakin was at first excepted from this joint arrangement, but on July 10, 
1899, it was removed from the Egyptian to the Anglo-Egyptian jurisdic- 
tion. Ibid., p. 622. [See also “Trattati . . . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 610- 
612, 622. By Article 113 of the Treaty of Sévres, “the High Contracting 
Parties declare and place on record that they have taken note” of these 
documents; and by Article 114, “Soydanese shall be entitled when in 
foreign countries to British diplomatic and consular protection.”] 
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But as Egypt was a part of the Ottoman Empire, the Sudan 
legally formed a portion both of this Empire and of the 
British Empire. Actually, it had no political connection 
with Turkey. It was administered like a British Crown 
Colony, in its own interests, but in subordination to the 
imperative need of Egypt for the waters of the Nile. The 
very fact, however, that it was a joint colony of Great 
Britain and Egypt further strengthened the political ties 
between these two countries and reinforced the British posi- 
tion in Egypt itself.°” 

[After careful study of the problem, the Milner Commis- 
sion of 1920 reached the conclusion that, whatever the ulti- 
mate political status of the Sudan might be, it must not be 
subject to its northern neighbor, from which it is entirely 
distinct both in character and in constitution. Unlike, 
Kgypt, whose population is relatively homogeneoys, the 
tribes differing widely and often being mutually antago- 
nistic. Political bonds connecting the two regions have — 
conquered by Egypt amalgamated with her. 
The present system of administration, which is virtually in 
British hands, has won the approval of the Sudanese and 
has made for their progress in all respects; but a centralized 
bureaucratic government is eminently unsuitable, especially 
as the country’s immediate need is material development. 
Every measure must be taken to prevent any such diversion 
of the waters of the Nile in their long course through the 


[* For the status fixed by the Peace Conference, recognizing “the Pro- 
tectorate proclaimed over Egypt on December 18, 1914,” see infra, p. 445.] 
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Sudan as might diminish either the cultivable or the re- 
claimable areas in Egypt; but while the contiguity of the 
two countries and their common interest in the Nile make 
some political nexus desirable, the Sudan, for which the 
Egyptian Government should be relieved of all financial 
responsibility, “is capable of and entitled to independent 
development in accordance with its own character and re- 
quirements.”’] *8 


[* Egypt, No. 1 (1921), pp. 32-34.] 


CHAPTER III 


RESTRICTIONS ON EGYPTIAN AUTONOMY 
ee 


Legal Status of Egypt.—tIn itself, this combination of a 
visible Egyptian Government with an effective British 
control in the background was quite a complicated system, 
but it was rendered even more involved by the fact that 
Egyptian autonomy was greatly curtailed both by the 
suzerainty of the Porte and by foreign immunities and 
jurisdictions within its confines. Jurists have never been 
able to agree whether Egypt was a simple province of the 
Ottoman Empire under the administration of an hereditary 
government, or.a semi-sovereign state, or a distinct state, 
though one that was vassal and tributary to Turkey. Most 
jurists, as well as most publicists, have adhered to the third 
view." The discussion was largely academic, the essential 
point being that in actual fact Egypt was, in the words of 
Nubar Pasha, not a real government at all. This distin- 
guished Egyptian statesman of Armenian origin frequently 
tion” * nurely apart from the fact of British control, 

*Constant Dahan, “La Question de la Nationalité en Egypte,” in 
L’Egypte Contemporaine, VII, pp. 355-357. Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, 


“The Declaration of a Protectorate in Egypt and its Legal Effects,” in 
Journal of Society of Comparative Legislation, November, 1917, pp. 249, 


*Lord Cromer’s comment on this statement reads as follows: “This is 
348 
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Egypt’s freedom of action in both external and internal 
affairs was greatly restricted. In neither field did she enjoy 
nything like full sovereignty. 

Tyrkish Suzerainty—In 1840, when the Porte’s unruly 
vassal, Mehemet Ali, who had successfully established his 
power in Egypt, appeared to be on the point of overthrow- 
ing the Ottoman Empire itself, a group of the European 
fered and forced a settlement. France at first held aloof, 
but in 1841 adhered to this arrangement.? Its details were 
not dictated by the Concert of Europe, but they were pre- 
pared under their supervision and amended to suit their 
wishes, and its general principles were an expression of their 
will. This agreement was embodied in a Firman issued by 
the Porte in 1841 to Mehemet Ali, constituting Egypt a 
Pashalic or Viceroyalty, hereditary in his family. In return, 
the country was bound to_pay to the Porte a fixed yearly 
tribute of £T400,000, or about £360,000. This action was 
taken under the sanction of the Powers, who thus became 
the moral sponsors for the new status of Egypt. Without 
their consent, the rights granted to Egypt could not be in- 


quite true. The Khedive is deprived by the Egyptian constitutional 
charter of all rights of external sovereignty, neither does he possess to 
the full those rights of internal sovereignty which are inherent in the 
rulers of all independent, and even of some semi-independent states.” 
Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” I, p. 262. 

®C, de Freycinet, “La Question d’kgypte,” pp. 61-93; A. S. White, 
“The Expansion of Egypt,” pp. 54-56. 

*The successive changes in the arrangements of 1840-41 can be followed 
in the documents printed in Noradounghian, “Recueil d’Actes Inter- 
nationaux de ’Empire Ottoman,” II, pp. 303-338. See also Egypt, No. 4 
(1879), pp. 1, 2. This Parliamentary Paper gives the text of the Firmans 
from 1841 to 1873, together with the British diplomatic correspondence 
regarding them. 
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fringed or lessened.®> Thus the country in 1841 became in 

f ergy re reemmenenrameee 
an administrative sense largely independent of Turkey. 
Subsequently, this measure of autonomy was greatly in- 
creased, but never to the extent of severing Egypt from 
the Ottoman Empire. 


International Status,—As a part of the Ottoman Empire, 
Egypt had no independent international standing. Turkey 


represented her in international affairs with one very im- 
portant exception. The Firmans of 1867* and 18737 gave 
Egypt the right to conclude non-political treaties, such as 
commercial conventions. Similarly, the Egyptian Army 
was theoretically a part of the Ottoman md, if 
Turkey were at war, Egypt automatically became involved 


in it. Thus she had contributed contingents in the Cri- 


mean War (1853-56) and in the Russo-Turkish War (1877- 
ell 


78). In practice, ho is custom had fallen into dis- 
regard. During the Turco-Greek War of 1897, Egypt~con- 
tented herself with severing diplomatic relations with 


Greece.2 In the Turco-ftali 1911 and in the 
Balkan-Wars of 1912-18, she did even less, and maintained 


a strict neutrality despite the widespread sympathy with 


°“En résumé, l’Egypte est placée sous le contréle et la garantie du con- 
cert européen.” De Freycinet, op. cit., pp. 93, 94. Though in the form of 
unilateral grants, these Firmans were “international instruments, being 
concerted among the Powers chiefly interested, and then imposed by 
them upon a more or less recalcitrant Suzerain.” MclIlwraith, loc. cits 
pp. 244, 245. See also J. H. Scott, “The Law Affecting Foreigners in 
Egypt,” pp. 141 ff, 

*Noradounghian, op. cit., III, pp. 261, 262; P. Albin, “Les Grands 
Traités Politiques,” pp. 381, 382. 

"Noradounghian, op. cit., III, pp. 347-350. These non-political treaties 
had to be submitted to the Porte before promulgation, but the Porte’s 
assent to them was not necessary. Ibid. IV, pp. 227, 228. [See also 
“Trattati . . . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 876-880.] 

*Mellwraith, loc. cit., p. 246. 
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Turkey.® Under the British Occupation it was inevitable 
that Turkish suzerainty should actually mean less than it 
had done, even though Great Britain was careful that Egypt 
paid scrupulous regard to her explicit legal obligations to 
the suzerain power. While not a matter of very great 
moment, Turkish suzerainty was, however, not a mere dip- 
lomatic expression. It was manifest in many ways, of which 
some were merely formal, none beneficial, and virtually all 
superfluous and irksome. 

The Firman of Investiture—Although by the Firman 
of 184i, the administration of Egypt was made hereditary 
in the family of Mehemet Ali, and although by the Firman 
of 1807 Tettretitle of Khedive—a word of Persian origin, 
denoting somewhat vantety’a minor sovereign '! —was con- 
ferred on the rulers of Egypt, it was held that they could 
not legally succeed to their position without a Firman of 
investiture from the Sultan. These Firmans could not 
derogate essentially from those previously issued, since they 
“constituted international agreements between Turkey and 
the Powers thexccives.”—=—S=—C*C“~*=“‘“‘“‘;737PDS 

On two occasions, Turkey tried to use this power of in- 
vestiture to curtail Egypt’s rights. In 1879, when Tewfik 
succeeded Temail, such an attempt was in pany Nuntnates 


* Egypt, No. 1 (1912) (Kitchener), p. 1; A. E, P. B. Weigall, “A History 
of Events in Egypt from 1798 to 1914,” pp. 239-257, 272; Sir Thomas 
Barclay, “The Turco-Italian War and its Problems,” pp. 87-94, London, 
1912; Arminjon and Perret, “Die Rechtslage Aegyptens Wihrend der Bal- 
kankriege,” in Jahrbuch des Vélkerrechts, II (1914), pp. 425-438; N. 
Bentwich, “Aegypten,” ibid., pp. 673 ff. 

 Noradounghian, op. cit., III, pp. 261, 262. 

“Gir H. D. Wolff, “Rambling Recollections,” II, p. 293 [P. Horn, 
“Qrundriss der Neupersischen Etymologie,” p. 104, Strassburg, 1893]. 

24Mcllwraith, loc. cit., pp. 244, 245. 
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by the joint action of Great Britain and France.t* Again 
in 1892, when Abbas II followed Tewfik, Turkey tried to 
diminish Hgypt’s territorial hmits, but Great Britain effec- 
Lively UWartsd The plan’* Under more propiiaadeheunts 


stances, If is, however, probable that the Firman of Inves- 
titure might have been used to encroach upon Egyptian 
autonomy. 

TheTrbute—The origin of the tribute paid by Egypt 
to the Ottoman Empire goes back to the Turkish Conquest 
in 1517.7° Its modern history, however, dates from 1841, 
when Egypt was made an hereditary administrative entity 
and the tribute was fixed at £T400,000 annually® In 
general, in return for grants of greater autonomy, but more 
particularly in consideration of the fact that Turkey agreed 
in 1866 to change the rule of Khedivial succession from the 
Mohammedan one to that of primogeniture in the male 
line, Ismail Pasha in that year agreed to raise the tributes to 
£T750,000 yearly.17 It-afterwards remained virtually at 
this sum, equivalent to about £675,000.18 While the tribute 


“In 1873, Ismail Pasha had obtained four concessions from the Sultan 
in return for large sums of money: 1, the Mohammedan law of succession 
was set aside in favor of primogeniture; 2, the right to conclude com- 
mercial conventions was conceded to Egypt; 3, full power was granted 
to the Khedive to contract ‘foreign loans; 4, the Khedive was permitted 
to determine the size of the Egyptian Army without limits being set. 
In 1879, the Porte wished to withdraw all four of these concessions. 
France opposed in every case, Great Britain only in the first. In the end, 
the Porte carried its point regarding the last two. Cromer, “Modern 
Egypt,” I, pp. 155, 158; Noradounghian, op. cit., IV, pp. 226-229 ; Egypt, 
No. 1 (1880), passim. 

“Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, pp. 267-269. 

*De la Jonquiére, “Histoire de Empire Ottoman,” I, p. 145. 

* Noradounghian, op. cit., II, p. 338. 

™ Tbid., III, p. 254. 

“From 1881 to 1888, the tribute was £E678,000 yearly. In that year, 
the tribute of Zeila ceased and thereafter the yearly payment was 


~ 


~~ 
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was thus largely the result of conquest and of dynastic con- 
siderations, it may perhaps more truly be regarded as the 
ransom paid by Egypt for emancipation from Turkish rule. 

The Egyptian Army.—The Firmans restricted the size 
of the Egyptian Army to 18,000 men,® and this limit was 
carefully observed.?° “Wroreover, these troops were con- 
sidered _as forming part of the Ottoman forces. The 
Khedive was not permitted to appoint any officers above 
the rank of Colonel.* In practice, this restriction was 
evaded by procuring from Constantinople signed commis- 
sions in blank. The forms were carefully regarded. The 
badges of the officers bore the Turkish insignia and the 
words of command were in the Turkish language. Thus, it 
was the custom in what Milner happily called “the Land 
of Paradox” that the British officers in the Egyptian Army 
issued their orders in Turkish to Arabic-speaking soldiers. 


urkish Suzerainty—The outward forms 
of Turkish suzerainty erved in other respects 
as well. The people of Egypt were the Sultan’s legal sub- 


£665,000. Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 423. In 1903, Lord Cromer 
wrote that “the payment of this sum involves political issues into which 
I need not now enter. It is well known that, in return for certain con- 
cessions made by the Porte, the amount of the Tribute was largely 
increased during the Khedivate of Ismail Pasha.” Egypt, No. 1 (1903) 
(Cromer), pp. 12, 13. [It is wholly renounced by Turkey in Article 112 
of the Sévres Treaty.] 
2” The construction of armored vessels was also forbidden. 


2 Tip Ecyptian Army IN 1913 


TITIbISHVs WHICELS™ 4 stews, «ole oo0 + afdic clays eeine sats © Simi ere 136 
Egyptian and Sudanese Officers .......-+.++. (PAL 
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Egyptian Government Almanac, 1913, p. 132, Cairo, 1912. 
2 Firman of 1892. Noradounghian, op. cit., IV, pp. 505-507. 
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je xes W ledi Itan’s name. The 
Turkish flag floated over Egypt and the Consuls of the 


European Powers in Egypt received their exequaturs-from 
Constantinople. Similarly, the Egyptian coins bore the 


Turkish insignia. The Khedive was not allowed to bestOw 
orders of distinctiot\beyond those of a low grade. And, 
finally, he was not permitted to make ¢ ents of 
a higher rank than that of bey or sameh,”* though this 
again was overcome by securing from Constantinople blank 
brevets of appointment. 

The Grand Cadi—Most of these rights were merely the 
futile trappings of an outworn temporal suzerainty, but, in 
addition, the Sultan as Caliph was the spiritual head of 
orthodox Islam.2? Consequently, he had close relations with 
the religious powers in Egypt, such as the Grand Mufti, 
whose duty it is to pronounce opinions on doubtful points 
2 the pected: Law.?4 The most important of the Sultan’s 

as that th rand 


oh Helonged to ead The | Rees De cad cee 


all affairs eth the per edans, 
such as marriage, divorce, and inheritance, as well as with 
alltrust funds. These important and far-reaching matters 
are governed by the Sacred Law of Islam and any intrusion 
by the secular authorities was resented. These courts were 
characterized by disorder and lack of justice, but the 

“Firman of 1892. Noradounghian, op. cit., IV, pp. 505-507. 

* Since 1538, the Sultan of Turkey has been de facto Caliph of the 


greater part of orthodox Islam. Stanley Lane-Poole, “A History of Egypt 
in the Middle Ages,” pp. 354, 355. 


“Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, pp. 174, 175; Constant Dahan, loc. Cit. 
pp. 355-357. 
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British authorities could not interfere. Nor could the 
Egyptian Government, as the Grand Cadi resolutely re- 
fused to admit that they had any right of surveillance over 
him.*° 


2. International Restrictions 
ee Ean) 


f The Capitulations in Egypt—tIn addition to the limita- 
tions upon her sovereignty arising from her connection with 
the Ottoman Empire, Egypt had further to submit to others 
of a far more important character, both because of this very 
connection and also on account of the peculiar circumstances 
of her case. As a result of the financial chaos under Ismail 
Pasha, various international administrations were estab- 


lished in the country and constituted real imperia in imperio. 


With the financial regeneration, these havecither cisap- 
peared or have been-rendered harmless. Further—as.a part 
of the Ottoman Empire, Egypt was bound by Turkish 


treaties and came within the scope of the Capitulations, 


through which foreign ive immunities 
from Ottoman jurisdiction and_positi <traterritorial 
rightsin Turkey. The Capitulations are based partly upon 
established custom, part] ifi ties. The latter 


reach back to the age of the Crusades, but the fundamental 
ones are those with Venice of 1454, with France of 1535 and 
1740, and with England of 1675.°° By favored-nation clauses 


Sir Maleolm Mellwraith, “The Mohammedan Law-Courts of Egypt,” 
in The Nineteenth Century and After, October, 1916, pp. 740-742, 751; 
Cromer, “Abbas II,” pp. 71-74; J. H. Scott, op. cit., pp. 250-254, 266-268. 

* J H. Scott, “The Law Affecting Foreigners in Egypt,” pp. 31-54, et 
passim; P. M. Brown, “Foreigners in Turkey—Their Juridical Status, 
pp. 15-17, 28-41. The texts of the French Treaties of 1535 and 1740 are 
in Noradounghian, “Recueil d’Actes Internationaux de |’Empire Ottoman, 
I, pp. 83-87, 295; that of the English Treaty of 1675 is in G. de Bern- 
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the privileges conferred by these documents were enjoyed 
by all Western foreigners. Custom and the interpretation 
of treaties also played their parts. In the case of Turkey, a 
comparatively strong government was able to offer some 
resistance to foreign encroachments. Egypt was not so 
fortunate. Hence the system of Capitulations in Egypt 
differed in many respects from that in Turkey, and especially 
in that foreigners had secured more extensive immunities 
and privileges." 

Foreign Immumties—(a) Freedom from _Taxation— 
By specific international agreements, foreigners in Egypt 
paid the customs duties and the taxes on houses and land, 


but no fresh levies could be imposed upon_them without 
the consent of the sixteen European_and American States 
enjoying the-Wenetes-of The Capitulations** In point of 
fact, the natives actually paid no imposts to which foreign- 
ers were not also subject, but this inability to broaden the 


scope of taxation was a distinct handicap to the Egyptian 
Government.”® In especial, it prevented the establishment 


hardt, “Handbook of Commercial Treaties between Great Britain and 
Foreign Powers,” pp. 947-970, London, 1912 [that of the Venetian Treaty 
of 1454 is in Aristarchi, “Législation Ottomane,” IV, p. 234, Constanti- 
nople, 1873-87; Noradounghian, I, p. 17, observes that neither the original 
nor any copy is to be found.in the Turkish or Venetian archives]. 

“G. Pélissié du Rausas, “Le Régime des Capitulations dans l’Empire 
Ottoman,” I, p. 129; I, pp. 177, 178; Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, pp. 
426-428; Milner, “England in Egypt” (7th ed.), pp. 39-41. 

* These States were: in Europe, Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, Portugal, Greece; and in the Americas, the United 
States and Brazil. 

*In 1885, the six Great Powers of Europe conceded the principle that 
their nationals should pay the Egyptian taxes, but the only result was 
that they were made liable to the house tax. No further agreement could 
be reached. Noradounghian, op. cit., IV, pp. 354, 355; Cromer, “Modern 
Egypt,” II, pp. 435, 436; Milner, op. cit., pp. 49, 50. 
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of municipalities with local powers of raising revenue, like 
that of Alexandria, to which the Powers had given their 
consent in 1890.%° As Sir Eldon Gorst pointed out in 1908, 
this was a serious matter, because local institutions must be 
developed if the Egyptians are ever to become proficient in 
the art of self-government.*+ 

(b) Freedom from Arrest—Under the Capitulations, 


foreigners further enjoyed-freedom from arrest by the local 


authorities. In Egypt, this immunity had acquired a very 
extensive interpretation.** The clearest enunciation of this 
principle is in the Treaty of 1830 between the United States 
and Turkey which, by the most-favored-nation clause, 1s 


applicable fo all the Capitulation Powers. It provides 
that: 


“Citizens of the United States of America, quietly pursu- 
ing their commerce, and not being charged or convicted of 
any crime or offence, shall not be molested; and even when 
they may have committed some offence they shall not be 
arrested and put in prison by the local authorities, but they 
shall be tried by their Minister or Consul, and punished 
according to their offence, following, in this respect, the 
usage observed towards other Franks.” *° 


Turkey was able to resist the full execution of this pro- 
vision, but in Egypt it was obeyed to the letter.™ 


” Egyptian Government Almanac, 1913, pp. 46, 47, Cairo, 1912. 

™ Boypt, No. 1 (1908) (Gorst), p. 1. 

“Du Rausas, II, pp. 179-184. 

3% W. M. Malloy, “Treaties,” II, p. 1319. “ 

“In Egypt the French version of this provision read that citizens of the 
United States, “si méme ils avaient commis quelque délit, ils ne seront ni 
arrétés ni mis en prison par les autorités locales, mais ils seront jugés par 
leur Ministre ou consul, et punis suivant leur délit et suivant la coutume 
établie & Végard des Francs.” Egypt, No. 2 (1913), p. 3. While Egypt 
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(c) Inviolability of Domicile—The fundamental prin- 
ciple of inviolability of domicile is most clearly laid down 
in the French Treaty of 1740, a document which provides 


that, 


“Les gens de justice et les officiers de ma Sublime-Porte, 
de méme que les gens d’epée, ne pourront sans nécessité 
entrer par force dans une maison habitée par un Frangais; 
et lorsque le cas requerra d’y entrer, on en avertira l’ambas- 
sadeur ou le consul, dans les endroits ou il y en aurait, et 
on se transportera dans l’endroit en question, avec les per- 
sonnes qui auront été commies de leur part.” *° 


Meihedof Arrest and Search.—Thus, none of the privi- 
leged-foretgrrers-could be arrested in naar eitiniedietae 
sent of his consul, unless he were taken red-handed. In the 
latter case, the consul_concerned in he seizure hadta, be 


informed at once and the prisoner had to _be handed over 
fohimwithin twenty-four hours. In addition, the Egyptian 
peliag-ptsild-at ents 2 force eat een eee 
unless~the-consul_were present.” iv Tr-akten were 


accepted this French version, which agrees absolutely with the English one, 
the Porte insisted upon a radically different French version, which gave it 
the power to arrest and to try Americans. During the protracted dispute 
about this question, the United States had the better of the argument, but 
in practice Turkey maintained her claims. J. B. Moore, “Digest of Inter- 
national Law,” II, pp. 668-711, Washington, 1906; P. M. Brown, op. cit., 
pp. 76-79. [The régime of Capitulations in Egypt is renounced by Ger- 
many (Versailles Treaty, Article 147), Austria (Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
Treaty, Article 102), and Hungary (Trianon Treaty, Article 86).] 

% Noradounghian, op. cit., 1, p. 295; Egypt, No. 2 (1913), p. 3. For the 
English version, see P. M. Brown, op. cit., p. 40. 

8° Such domiciliar visits were permitted if they were the result of criminal 
proceedings within the competence of the Mixed Courts. Their jurisdiction 
in this respect was, however, very limited. Hgypt, No. 1 (1907) (Cromer), 
p. 13. In 1917, Sir William Willcocks related the following episode in his 
experiences as an irrigation official. A Greek trader had built a shop at a 
regulator on a canal head and no regulation could be performed without 
his consent. “As he had a roof over his head, he was protected by the 
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seen committing the crime, in plain flagrante delicto, and if 
he had then taken refuge in a foreigner’s house, the police 
were not permitted to enter it until his consul had appeared 
on the scene. In case the fugitive and the occupant of the 
house were of different nationalities, the presence of both 
consuls was necessary. As Lord Kitchener tersely remarked 
in 1913, “the effect of such restrictions on police work can 


easily be imagined.” *7 


4 Phe. Consular Jurisdiction —The essential point is that 


——_e 


under the Capitulations’ foreigners were generally not sub- 
ject to Egyptian statutes but only to the law of their own 
lands. Thus, when arrested, the foreigner was turned over to 
his own consul for trial. In addition, though there 1s no 
actual mention of this right in the Capitulations, the consuls 
were by established usage accustomed to call upon the police 
to arrest foreigners designated by them. In three-quarters of 
these cases there was no mention of the charge. The 
Egyptian police simply made the requested arrest and deliv- 
ered the prisoner to the consul. As few of the consulates 
had prisons, the usual procedure then was to turn the 
accused over to the local department of prisons and to keep 
him at the disposal of the consul. The consul might sub- 
sequently either try, dismiss, or punish the prisoner; or he 
might deport him for trial in his own country. The last 
course was usually followed in the case of grave crimes by 
Capitulations and the people were helpless. I went to the place, built a 
masonry wall three metres high, on the public land right round his shop, 
and starved him into surrender.” “This is but one instance,” adds Will- 


cocks, “of the hundreds of thousands of worries and humiliations the 
fellahin have had to submit to, owing to abuses of the Capitulations.” The 


Grotius Society, III (1918), p. 77. 
* Bgypt, No. 2 (1918). 
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all countries except Greece, which had an Assize Court in 
Egypt.*® 

Some Results_o } —It is quite plain that 
such a system is inherently vicious and lends itself to grave 
abuses. In his report of 1913 on this question, Lord Kitch- 


ener said: 


“A person incarcerated at the request of his consul in an 
Egyptian prison may also be detained there indefinitely 
without the Egyptian Government having any say in the 
matter, the consul being only amenable to his own laws 
on the subject, of which the local authorities have no 
cognisance.” 


Thus, in 1913, one Alexander Adamovitch, accused of 
being a well-known Russian revolutionary leader, who had 
instigated strikes at Odessa, was arrested at Alexandria on 
the application of the Russian consul and was kept in prison 
at his disposal. This case aroused considerable public in- 
terest in Great Britain and induced Lord Cromer to break 
the six years of silence on Egyptian affairs that he had 
maintained since his retirement in 1907. He pointed out 
that the arrest of Adamovitch revealed to public knowledge 

* ForEIGNERS IMPRISONED. BY THEIR ConsuLts IN EcypTian Prisons 

Gm IN THE YEAR 1912-13: 
Italians nc ae aterace tts c 142 
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Egypt, No. 2 (1918). 
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the fact that a country occupied and administered by Great 
Britain was no safe place for a political refugee. The merits 
of the case—the nature of the accusation, the innocence or 
guilt of the accused—he added, were beside the question 
because “the legal obligation of the Egyptian Government 
to comply with the request that the man should be handed 
over to the Russian Consular authorities would have been 
precisely the same if he had been accused of no offence 
att all, 2? 

Its Evils.—This system lent itself as well to many minor 
abuses, which the Egyptian Government was powerless to 
correct. Immunity from arrest and from domiciliar visit 


protected the foreign smuggler, foreign keepers of dives and 
cmb de aud fin venders of pines Tm at 
effective control over druggists and liquor dealers impossible. 
In general, it prevented the passage of the most ordinary and 
necessary police regulations for securing public morals and 
health.*° 

The Mixed Tribunals-—In addition to their criminal 
competence, the Consular Courts had jurisdiction in all civil 
suits between foreigners of the same nationality except those 
concerning real estate. Originally, this consular power in 
civil cases had been much more extensive,*! but in 1875 all 


*° Cromer, “The Capitulations in Egypt,” in The Nineteenth ‘Century and 
After, July, 1913, p. 1. [See also Chirol, “The Egyptian Problem,” pp. 
57-64.] 

“Cf. Sir William Brunyate’s memorandum in Egypt, No. 1 (1905) 
(Cromer), pp. 90-97. As the author of that memorandum stated in 1917, 
conditions had considerably improved during the interval. The Near East, 
August 17, 1917, p. 304. For a sympathetic account of Cromer’s proposals 
in 1904 and 1905, see “Les Projets de Réforme des Capitulations en 
Egypte,” by Gilbert Gidel in Revue Générale de Droit International Pub- 
lic, XIII (1906), pp. 408-423. 

-“ Du Rausas, op. cit., II, pp. 243-270. See likewise Nubar Pasha’s report 
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the Treaty Powers, except Brazil, which had no interests 
involved, gave 0 asha’s scheme for the 


establishinent of Wixed—Eribunels-—Phree courts of first 
instance and one of app éated and began to func- 


tion in 1876.48 Foreign and native judges were appointed 
to sit in these courts. Primarily there were to have been 
only nineteen foreign and thirteen native judges, but owing 
largely to pressure of business their number was in the 
course of time increased to forty-one and twenty-three, 
respectively.4# All the Signatory Powers were entitled to 
representation in these courts. It was provided in the 
original agreement that the nomination and choice of the 
foreign judges should belong to the Egyptian Government, 
but that this Government would non-officially *® communi- 
cate with the proper authorities of the Signatory Powers 
concerned and would not engage persons without their 
acquiescence and authorization.*® This was virtually equiv- 


(pp. 77-83) and the other documents in “Les Capitulations en Egypte,” in 
Documents Diplomatiques, XIII, pp. 77-145, Paris, 1869. 

“Du Rausas, op. cit., Il, pp. 271-298; Colvin, “The Making of Modern 
Egypt” (3d ed.), pp. 53 ff.; Morcos Sadek, “La Constitution de l’Egypte,” | 
pp. 193-196; J. H. Scott, op. cit., pp. 210 ff. 

“The Court of Appeal was at Alexandria and the courts of first instance 
at Alexandria, Cairo, and Mansourah. 

“ Annuaire Statistique, 1914, pp. 111, 120; Egyptian Government Alma- 
nac, 1913, p. 118, Cairo, 1912. The Times (London), January 2, 1915. The 
international mandate for these courts had to be renewed every five years. 
On its expiration in 1915, they were continued by yearly renewals. The 
Near East, December 29, 1916 and August 17, 1917. On the foreign per- 
sonnel of these courts in 1882, see Egypt, No. 6 (1882), pp. 20-23. Of the 
Treaty Powers, Brazil and Portugal alone had no representatives in 1882. 

“There is no exact English equivalent for the French term used, “offi- 
cveusement,” which means something less formal than “official” and some- 
thing more authoritative than “non-official.” 

*“ Article V of Réglement for the Mixed Tribunals. “British and Foreign 
State Papers, 1874-1875,” Vol. LXVI (1882), pp. 593-603. Originally the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Germany, and Austria- 
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alent to giving the foreign government the real choice and 

in many cases this was actually the practice.*? These Mixed 
. . . . . . . . a Se 

Tribunals have civil and commercial jurisdiction: 


Tn all cases -between—nativesand foreigners ; 


In all cases not involving questions of personal status 


. OCALA TLE LLL NAN LE CE Lt LE TTT LOI IN 
between igners of differe i ies; 

In cases involving real estate between foreigners of 
the.same nationality ; 


4) In cases of bankruptcy, provided the bankrupt or one 
of his creditors is a foreigner. 


In addition, these courts have criminal jurisdiction in 
cases arising from infractions of their own ordinances and 
rutes; ancLire slations—ol_the bankrupicyaaw.* 
Legislation by Diplomacy.gThe system that these 
tribunals applied was that formulated in the Mixed Codes, 
but any change in it required the consent of each of the 
Treaty Powers. In addition, it was a general principle of 
the Capitulations that no legislation affecting foreigners 
could be passed unless all these Powers had agreed thereto.*” 


Hungary were each represented by one judge in the Court of Appeal, the 
other four judges being natives. 

4 Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, p. 318. In 1916, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy had four representatives on the Mixed Courts. The Near East, 
April 21, 1916. At the present time, the United States has three represen- 
tatives: Sommerville P. Tuck, Court of Appeal; William G. Van Horne, 
Alexandria Court of First Instance ; Pierre Crabités, Cairo Court of First 
Instance. On the United States and the Mixed Courts, see J. B. Moore, 
op. cit., pp. 722-727. 

8 Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 111; Egypt, No. 1 (1907) (Cromer), p. 13. 

“Tne conséquence des capitulations qui complique le droit civil Otto- 
man se trouve dans le droit d’intervention, et méme de veto, en toute 
législation intéressant les étrangers, que les Missions considérent leur 
appartenant en vertu de ces capitulations.” George Young, “Corps de 
Droit Ottoman,” I, p. xi. For details, see ibid., pp. 251-308. For the special 
situation in Egypt, consult Du Rausas, op. cit., II, pp. 431-457; A. Debono, 
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The result was what Lord Cromer termed “legislative im- 
potence.” In some cases, highly essential measures were 
blocked for purely political purposes and Egypt was the 
innocent victim of the rivalries of the Powers in quite remote 
regions.°° Even when these motives were absent, it was 
difficult in the extreme to obtain the consent of fifteen dif- 
ferent Governments to new projects. Thus, Sir Eldon Gorst 
pointed out in 1910 that it was 


“a labour of Hercules to get the assent of fifteen Powers to 
any alteration in the Mixed Codes and, until some change 
is effected in the existing method of legislating, foreigners 
resident, or having interests, in Egypt must continue to bear 
with resignation the imperfections and deficiencies of the 
law.” 51 


At that time, two harmless measures for improving the 
system of registering land titles which had been passed in 
1903 were in abeyance pending the assent of France and 
Russia.°2 Many essential reforms—child labor, building 


ws, fraudulent weights and measures, trade-marks, pat- 
prs acetone spt ES es 
iceoeumnepryre ena autonomy was out of the question 
as long as no important law could be made applicable to 
European residents insEgypt without the consent of all 
the Treaty Powers, and he quoted on at least two occasions 
with distinct relish Lord Salisbury’s remark to him that the 
system was like the liberum veto of the old Polish Diet 


“Du Systéme Législatif, de Organisation Judiciaire . . . en Egypte,” pp. 
111-118, Paris, 1908. 

” Colvin, op. cit., pp. 300, 301. 

" Egypt, No. 1 (1910) (Gorst), p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 

* Thid., 1908, p. 1. 
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“without being able to have recourse to the alternative of 
striking off the head of any recalcitrant voter.” 54 The great 
defect in the method was that Egypt had no machinery 
To some extent the situation was improved by the establish- 
ment in 1911 of a new Legislative Assembly, with power to 


legislate for foreigners®® This body is composed of the 
judges of the Mixed Courts, each of the Treaty Powers 
being represented on it, A two-thirds majonty 1s reqetred 
for the adoption of any measure proposed by the Gover 
ment, and, furthermore, any one of the Treaty Power may 
Se eee that it 
be 3 cr aracaleanaamea oer nder this anomalous 
system the same persons are oth the makers and the inter- 
preters of the law. The Law of 1911, however, unquestion- 


ably improved conditions—1912 was a year of great legis- 
lative activity °’—but Egypt was still far from enjoying 


* Cromer, “The Capitulations in Egypt,” in The Nineteenth Century and 
After, July, 1913, pp. 3, 9. In 1905, Lord Cromer said of this system that 
“it goes far to produce a condition of legislative importance.” Egypt, No. 
1 (1905) (Cromer), pp. 6, 7, 14. See also Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, 
pp. 318, 319. 

In 1889, after great trouble, the Powers agreed to allow Egypt to pass 
legislation on such minor matters as the maintenance of dykes and canals, 
the establishment of drinking shops and places of amusement, and the 
right to carry arms, which usually in advanced countries are regulated by 
by-laws of subordinate bodies. ‘All such Egyptian regulations had, how- 
ever, to have the approval of a special commission of the judges of the 
Mixed Courts, and the penalties permitted were limited to fines of £E1 
or one week’s imprisonment, obviously too low to be effective deterrents. 
Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, pp. 433, 4384; Egypt, No. 1 (1908) (Gorst), 
p. 1; Debono, op. cit., pp. 111-113; J. H. Scott, op. cit., pp. 277-279. 

% Hgypt, No. 1 (1912) (Kitchener), pp. 42, 43; Egyptian Government 
Almanac, 1913, p. 118, Cairo, 1912. The scheme was originally proposed 
in 1905 and modified in 1909. Egypt, No. 1 (1910) (Gorst), p. 40. 

*T’Bgypte Contemporaine, IV (1913), p. 113; Egypt, No. 1 (1914) 
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the degree of legislative autonomy to which she was fully 
and clearly entitled by reason of the advanced state of her 
political civilization. 

he Commission of the Debt.—Egypt was at one time 
bee a Saber or other international administra- 
tions, of which the chief was the Commission of the Debt. 
The foreign management of the Khedivial estates disap- 
peared automatically when the loans for which they were 
pledged as security were paid off. Likewise, with the im- 
provement of Egypt’s finances, the control of the railroads, 
telegraphs, and port of Alexandria was handed over to the 
Egyptian Government. All of these international adminis- 
trations had worked badly.5® In 1914, the only one of the 
bodies arising out of Egypt's former Gnancal-dimiculties 
still in existence was the Commission of the Debt. Orig- 
inally constituted in 1876 with extensive control over Egyp- 
tian finances and with power to veto fresh public borrowing, 
it remained up to 1904 a veritable “International Cer- 
berus,” °° to use Sir Auckland Colvin’s expressive designa- 
tion. By the agreement of that year it was shorn of all its 
powers of interference in administrative affairs, and there- 
after the Commission merely performed the essentially 
clerical work of taking care of the revenue of that portion 
of the land-tax which was allocated to the debt.*° The Com- 


(Kitchener), pp. 56, 57; N. Bentwich, “Aegypten,” in Jahrbuch des 
Vélkerrechts, IT (1914), p. 677, also in I (1918), pp. 1144-1148. 

“ Colvin, op. cit., pp. 318, 319; Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, pp. 311, 312. 
aa ie op. cit., pp. 97, 98. [Cf. also Chirol, op. cit., pp. 52, 56-57, 82, 

® Anglo-French Treaty of April 8, 1904, with annexed Khedivial Decree, 
Treaty Series, 1905, No. 6 [“Trattati . . . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 1116-1131] ; 
Egypt, No. 1 (1905) (Cromer), p. 10; Colvin, op. cit., pp. 340-345; Cromer, 
“Modern Egypt,” II, pp. 304-310, 
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mission is a useless relic of a bankrupt past and one whose 
cost of retention is by no means insignificant.*? 

S Tariff Restrictions —(a) The Turkish System in Egypt.— 
As a part of the Ottoman Empire, Egypt was bound by the 
treaties limiting Turkey’s right to impose customs duties 
beyond a fixed maximum. The Venetian Treaty of 1454 
provide evi wo per cent on all goods sold by 
Venetians in Turkish ports. In this connection Professor 
P. M. Brown writes: | 


“Tn thus including import duties in a solemn treaty agree- 
ment, Turkey brought on itself in the course of centuries 
a most unfortunate situation, such that it cannot today 
change its customs tariffs without first obtaining the consent 
of all nations with whom it has treaties. As this consent in 
each case can only be obtained as a rule by the concession 
of a substantial quid pro quo, a virtual servitude of a singu- 
larly harsh nature was thus innocently established by these 
early treaties of the Porte.” °° 


The English Treaty of 1675 limited the duties_to three 
per cent.°* Similar agreements were likewise made with the 
other European Powers and, as the favored-nation clause 


was also gradually established, the result was that all Euro- 


6 !xpENSES OF THE CAISsp DE LA DerTE 


1913-14 .......-ceeees £134,917 1917-18 ... £35,000 
1914-15 2.20. 6s. e eee £134,366 1918-19 ... £38,617 
POI5=16) .4,..06 5% sees £134,948 1920-21 ... £141,446 
PIGIGSL Tatts: tterereto.o<0« £134,985 1921-22 ... £439,470 (estimated) | 


Annuaire Statistique, 1916, p. 297. 

[By Article 151 of the Versailles Treaty, “Germany consents to the 
abrogation of the decree issued by His Highness the Khedive on Novem- 
ber 28, 1904, relating to the Commission of the Egyptian Public Debt, 
or to such changes as the Egyptian Government may think it desirable 
to make therein.” This stipulation is repeated in the Austrian and 
Hungarian Treaties (Articles 106 and 90 respectively) .J 

®p. M. Brown, op. cit., p. 30. 

“3 Ayticle 58. De Bernhardt, op. cit., pp. 947-970. 
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pean goods paid import fees of a uniformly low rate. The 
most favorable agreement from the standpoint of the foreign 


ries was the one that a ed to all the Treaty 


Powers.** Until_recently this was_the Franco-Ottoman 
cee . . . 
Treaty of 1861 which, in general, permitted import duties 
up-to a maximum of eight per cent ad valorem.®* This ar- 
rangement applied also automatically in Egypt.*® In the 


meanwhile, the Firmans of 1867 and 1873 °* had conferred 
upon the Khedive authority to negotiate separate commer- 
cial conventions. An elaborate Egyptier-tariff-was-tramed, 
but the-Powers, being quite satisfied with the Franco-Otto- 
man eight per cent arrangement of 1861, were unwilling to 
enter upon less favorable agreements with Egypt. As, 
however, the Treaty of 1861 expired in 1889, when it was 
continued year by year provisionally, and as it was apparent 
that Turkey would probably secure the right to increase the 
customs duties, the Egyptian situation assumed a different 


aspect.°* Any rise in the Turkish customs would apply 
automatically to Egypt unless special conventions had-been 


concluded with her.®® 


“The Turkish duties had been raised in 1838 from three per cent to 


five per cent. Du Rausas, op. cit., I, pp. 187, 188. See also George Young, 
op. cit., III, pp. 221-227. . 


** Noradounghian, op. cit., III, pp. 130-135, 169-171. 

“See agreement between Turkey and Egypt of 1890. George Young, 
op. cit., III, p. 414. 

“ Noradounghian, op. cit., III, pp. 261-262, 347-350. 

“It was only in 1907 that the Turkish customs were raised from eight 
per cent to eleven per cent. Protocol, April 25, 1907, in Treaty Series, 1909, 
No. 1; De Bernhardt, op. cit., p. 976; J. Grunzel, “Economie Protection- 
ism,” pp. 55, 56, London, 1916. One of the leading features of the abortive 
Bagdad Railway settlement of 1913-14 was that Turkey was to be allowed 
to increase the customs to fifteen per cent. Speech of Viscount (Sir 
Edward) Grey, June 29, 1914, in Hansard, 64, pp. 115 ff. 

In 1884, Greece concluded such a treaty. Article IV thereof provided 
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(b) The Egyptian Commercial Treaties ——In 1889, Great 
See ee ae ten per 
cent the customs on a long list of goods in which she was 
especially interested and otherwise gave Bgypt a free hand.” 

ost of the remaining Powers followed suit along the same 
lines, with the result that the schedule of enumerated ar- 
ticles restricted to ten per cent grew constantly, while 
Egypt’s open field became more and more circumscribed.” 
By 1902, France and Russia were the only two important 
commercial countries that had not signed such conventions. 
In that year, however, France concluded a treaty which 
provided that, in general, the maximum duties should be 
eight per cent, which was also the existing limitation. But 
in the case of alcohol below fifty per cent proof, refined 
sugar, and wood, the rate might go to ten per cent; and 
in the case of alcohol above fifty per cent proof, petroleum, 


and live stock, customs up to fifteen per cent might be im- 
posed.”? Of all these commercial treaties, this was the most 


for a fixed duty of eight per cent ad valorem, except that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment reserved the right to raise the customs on “distilled beverages, 
wines and fancy articles” up to sixteen per cent ad valorem. Certain 
commodities, notably tobacco, were excluded from this general limitation 
by Article V. The United States, in 1885, by a special treaty adhered to 
this Greek Treaty. Malloy, op. cit., I, pp. 442-465. 

” De Bernhardt, op. cit., p. 285. 

Egypt, No. 1 (1903) (Cromer), pp. 28, 29; Du Rausas, op. cit., II, 
pp. 185-189; Henri Lamba, “Le Statut Politique de Egypte au Regard 
de la Turquie,” in Revue Générale de Droit International Public, XVII 
(1910), pp. 46, 47; J. H. Scott, op. cit., pp. 162-169. Cromer (loc. cit.) 
stated specifically that, with the exception of France and Russia, all the 
Powers having commercial conventions with Turkey had concluded similar 
agreements with Egypt. As a matter of fact, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden had not, but their trade with Egypt was insignificant. 

2 Egypt, No. 1 (1903) (Cromer), pp. 28, 29. G. P. du Rausas, “Régime 
des Capitulations dans Empire Ottoman,” IT, 185-189, on French Treaty of 
1902, on customs duties in Egypt. 
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unfavorable to-Eaypt and_the most advantageous to. the 


foreign Powers. Hence, under_the_most-favored-nation 


Tn nenemeanmeam a ° 
clause,it of course applied to all of them, but it could not 
poliptbaetanpanit nese aan Ae ee 
me is was done only in 1909, when Russia signed a 


treaty.following in_all essentials the French Convention of 


1902.78 During these protracted negotiations, the Turkish 
eight per cent schedule continued to be in force in Egypt.” 


In fact, it was only in 1915 that Egypt ayailed herself of 
we very ers anes she_hgs_seoused>ame-reised-the 


and 


BS ccsctasleuvarites the same international 


shackles that prevent Egypt from passing laws of a general 
character also deprive her of autonomy in fiscal matters. 
So long as these restrictions remain it will be impossible for 
her to stimulate native industries by a protective tariff. 


73 
Treaty Neary 98 { 1909, in Staatsarchiv, 78, p. 63, No. 14048. 


“Up to 1914, a special schedule applied to tobacco and its products, 
from which a considerable revenue was collected, and eight per cent ad 
valorem was imposed on all other articles, except that a few commodities 
like coal and meat paid only four per cent. The export duties were one 
per cent. Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 283. 

* Annuaire Statistique, 1916, p. 258; Kelly’s “Customs Tariffs of the 
World,” 1916, p. 138. 


~~ 


CHAPTER IV 


EGYPTIAN QUESTIONS AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


1. The British Protectorate 


Effect of Turkey’s Entrance into the War.—The anom- 
alies of Egypt’s international status were brought into 
high relief by the war. On its outbreak in August, 1914, 
no action could legally be taken, since Egypt was a part of 
the Ottoman Empire. The British authorities refused, 
however, to be hampered by these technical niceties and 
induced the Egyptian Government to regard itself as in a 
state of war with Germany and Austria-Hungary. Their 
diplomatic representatives were dismissed and, further, the 
subjects of the Central Empires were either expelled or put 
under restraint! in order to stop their intrigues.* Tech- 
nically, this was an act of rebellion on the part of Egypt 
against her suzerain.* On her part, Turkey endeavored to 


1 Correspondence Respecting Events Leading to the Rupture of Rela- 
tions with Turkey, Miscellaneous, No. 13 (1914) (Cd. 7628), No. 118. See 
also “L’Egypte et les Débuts du Protectorat,” in Revue des Sciences 
Politiques, 33 (1915), pp. 311-331; Sir Malcolm Mellwraith, “Legal War 
Work in Egypt,” in The Grotius Society, III (1918), pp. 73 ff. 

* According to the Report of 1913 in the “French Yellow Book,” the Ger- 
mans, before the war, used as their chief field of intrigue the Egyptian 
religious university which had great prestige in the Mohammedan world. 
“Prench Yellow Book,” 1914, No. 2, enclosure, Part Il; “The Times 
Documentary History of the War,” I, pp. 271, 272, London, 1917; “Col- 
lected Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the Kuropean 
War,” p. 182, London, 1915. 

3A. E. P. B. Weigall, “A History of Events in Egypt from 1798 to 
1914,” pp. 272-290. 

Sif 
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stir up trouble in Egypt and prepared for military opera- 
tions against the Suez Canal. When in the autumn of 1914 
Turkey became an actual belligerent, the situation was even 
more irregular. Legally, Turkey’s entrance into hostilities 
meant that Egypt was also at war with all of Turkey’s 
enemies, including Great Britain. 

The Declaration of the British Protectorate—tThe situ- 
ation was impossible and could be regularized only by mak- 
ing the law conform to the facts and declaring Egypt’s 
political independence. On December 18, 1914, the British 
Government issued a proclamation which stated that, 


“in view of the state of war arising out of the action of 
Turkey, Egypt is placed under the protection of His 
Majesty, and will henceforth constitute a British Protec- 
torate. The suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt is thus termi- 
nated.” © 


On the following day, a further proclamation announced the 
deposition from the Khediviate of Abbas Hilmi, who had 
adhered to the enemy, and the accession of Prince Hussein 
Kamel Pasha to that dignity, with the title of Sultan of 
Egypt.* In the dispatch covering this proclamation, the 


*Cd. 7628, Nos. 44, 66, 85, 89-92, 94, 97, 109, 125, 186, 155, 160, 164, 166, 
169, 172, 176. | 

[°“The mere abolition of Turkish suzerainty by an act of war would 
have deprived Egypt of any definite status and left her in the position of 
a former Turkish dependency in the hands of Great Britain. This diffi- 
culty might, of course, have been summarily disposed of by the annex- 
ation of Egypt to the British Empire, but the British Government delib- 
erately chose a less drastic course, which would afford security to Egypt, 
while leaving the principle of an Egyptian national entity unimpaired. 
This was to place Egypt under the protection of Great Britain.” Egypt, 
No. 1 (1921) (Milner), p. 7. For a criticism, see Chirol, “The Egyptian 
Problem,” pp. 123-125. ] 

“Hussein Kamel was a son of Ismail Pasha and thus the uncle of Abbas 
Hilmi. On Hussein’s death in 1917, his youngest brother, Ahmed Fuad, 


—s we 
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British Government declared that they regarded them- 
selves as trustees of the newly acquired, as well as of the 
established, British rights for the inhabitants of Egypt. 
They further reasserted their purpose, 


“while working through and in the closest association with 
the constituted Egyptian authorities, to secure individual 
liberty, to promote the spread of education, and, in such 
measure as the degree of enlightenment of public opinion 
may permit, to associate the governed in the task of gov- 
ernment.” 


Real Significance of This Step—Protectorates are of vary- 
ing degrees and kind, but there is one feature that is com- 
mon to all of them. The Protecting State invariably con- 
trols the foreign relations of the Protectorate. Accordingly, 
this dispatch declared that, 


“as regards foreign relations, His Majesty’s Government 
deem it most consistent with the new responsibilities as- 
sumed by Great Britain that the relations between Your 
Highness’s Government and the Representatives of Foreign 
Powers should, henceforth, be conducted through His 
Majesty’s Representative in Cairo.” * 


The divergencies in this form of political relation arise in 
the extent of control over the internal affairs of the Protec- 
torate. In practice, the term “Protectorate” is very loosely 


succeeded him. [In April, 1922, a Royal Rescript established. succession 
to the throne by primogeniture; but if the King has no male issue, he is 
succeeded by his eldest brother. Each King will secretly nominate three 
persons as pro-regent, but Parliament has the right of approval or change. | 

7 Sir Malcolm Mcellwraith, “The Declaration of a Protectorate in Egypt,” 
loc. cit.. pp. 238-241; The Tumes (London), December 19, 1914. The 
British Agent and Consul-General was replaced by a High Commissioner. 
Sir Henry McMahon was the first appointee. After two years, he was 
succeeded by Sir Reginald Wingate, the highly successful Governor-General 
of the Sudan. [Since October, 1919, the High Commissioner has been 


Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby. ] 
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used in the British Empire, and it contains many different 
varieties of this general type. But the technical distinc- 
tion is that, while the soil of a Colony is British and its in- 
habitants are British subjects, the same is not true of a 
Protectorate.® 

Its International Recognition.—The effect of the declara- 
tion of the Protectorate was to abolish all the formal indica- 
tions of Egypt’s political connection with Turkey. Thus, 
the Turkish was displaced by an Egyptian flag, and new 
coins were used instead of those with the Ottoman insignia. 
Even the Turkish appointee, the Grand Cadi, was removed. 
These changes did not, however, affect fundamentals, for 
the essential point was that Great Britain for over thirty 
years had actually exercised a virtual Protectorate. What 
was done in 1914 was merely a formal proclamation of a 
state of affairs already in existence.!° The Protectorate, 


®Sir C. P. Lucas, “The Meaning of Protectorate,” in History, January, 
1918, pp. 241-243. 

°“We have had a Protectorate in fact for some five and thirty years 
(recognized by France and other Powers in 1904), and the essential char- 
acteristics and needs of the country will not be fundamentally altered 
by a diplomatic document.” Sir Malcolm Mellwraith, “Egypt in War- 
time,” in The Fortnightly Review, August 1, 1917, p. 232. See also A. 
Morel, “La Condition Internationale de l’Egypte,” in Revue Générale de 
Droit International Public, XIV (1907), pp. 405-417. 

»«“Tt is this superimposition of a formal Protectorate on the previous 
long-established occupation—ofiicially recognized by the Great Powers 
since 1904—which distinguishes this Protectorate from all others, and 
furnishes the key to the solution of the various legal problems which 
may arise. The rights of Great Britain in Egypt are primarily founded 
not upon general doctrines of international law applicable to any Pro- 
tectorate which a Great Power may be pleased to declare, but on the 
specific and fundamental fact that she rescued the country in 1882, by 
force of arms, from anarchy and bankruptcy, and saved from destruction 
the dynasty of Mohammed Ali, from one member of whose family she 
has now transferred the rule to another.” Sir Malcolm Mcellwraith, “The 
Declaration of a Protectorate in Egypt,” loc. cit., pp. 241, 242. 


_— wr 
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however, requires international recognition. In the first 
place, the relations between Egypt and the Porte were 
established in 1841 by the Concert of Europe and, in the sec- 
ond place, various international treaties, notably those of 
1856, guaranteed the integrity of the Ottoman Empire." 
The consent of the Powers is therefore required and the 
question must come up before the Peace Conference. The 
matter is essentially a formal one. A number of states, 
all of which are Great Britain’s allies, have already recog- 
nized the Protectorate,!? but it is probable that the Central 
Empires and Turkey may raise difficulties and try to make 
their recognition dependent upon compensations to them- 
selves in other directions.*® 

The Question of the Tribute——Regarded as an abstract 
question, apart from the peculiar features of the case, it 
would seem to be self-evident that the annual tribute paid 
by Egypt to Turkey, £675,000, would automatically cease. 


“Treaties of March 30, Article VII (between Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey), and April 15, 1856, Article 
I (between Great Britain, Austria, and France), in E. Hertslet, “The Map 
of Europe by Treaty” (3d ed.), II, pp. 1254, 1280; J. H. Scott, “The Law 
Affecting Foreigners in Egypt,” pp. 141, 142; de Freycinet, “La Question 
dkegypte,” pp. 93, 94. For a discussion of the nature of this guarantee 
under the treaties of 1856, see C. P. Sanger and H. T. J. Norton, “Eng- 
land’s Guarantee to Belgium and Luxemburg,” pp. 33-35, 51 ff., London, 
1915; Sir E. M. Satow, in The English Historical Review, XX XIII (1918), 

. 411. 

4 According to The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1917, p. 251, France, Russia, 
Belgium, Norway, Serbia, Greece, and Portugal have recognized this 
Protectorate. The 1918 edition of this Annual (p. 240) omits Norway 
from the list [as do the editions of 1919 (p. 245), 1920 (p. 252), 1921 (p. 
256), and 1922 (p. 264)]. 

[* Recognition of this Protectorate is required of Germany by Article 
147 of the Versailles Treaty, of Austria by Article 102 of the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, of Hungary by Article 86 of the Trianon Treaty, 
and of Turkey by Article 101 of the Sevres Treaty. None of the Enemy 
Powers, not even Turkey, raised any objection to the stipulation.] 
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with the severance of the political ties between the two 
countries. As has already been pointed out,!* this origi- 
nated in the Turkish conquest and was continued and in- 
creased partly for dynastic reasons, but partly also in order 
to secure emancipation from Turkish rule. The tribute 
had some measure of international sanction as well, as its 
amount was determined in 1841 at £360,000 under the aus- 
pices of the European Concert. But even more important 
actually is the fact that Egypt and Turkey are not the only 
interested parties. For Turkey pledged the tribute as se- 
curity for monies borrowed abroad and those who made the 
loans did so on the legitimate assumption that the tribute 
could not be canceled, at least not until these loans had 
been repaid. The rights of these bondholders should not 
be lightly disregarded. Before the war, there were outstand- 
ing Turkish loans to the amount of somewhat more than 
£16 million secured by the Egyptian tribute? In fact, 
this tribute was not paid to Constantinople at all, but by 
an arrangement to which the Egyptian Government was 
a party, it was remitted directly to financial institutions in 
London for the payment of interest on these loans. As the 
amount of the tribute exceeds the interest requirements, 


* Supra, p. 352. 


* AMouNT OUTSTANDING 
1916 1917 
scabs, wtecancteresia cues £3,815,200 
shes cai cio tearere oe 5,246,920 £5,104,920 
SielerSie aay rae eeiet cha 6,996,160 6,910,520 


£16,058,280  £12,015,440 

Thomas Skinner, “The Stock Exchange Year-Book,” 1914 (London), 
pp. Lok, 152: Fitch “Record of Government Debts,” p. 301, New York, 
1917; F. C. Mathieson, “Stock Exchange Ten-Year Record,” p. 176, Lon- 
don, 1916; Investors Monthly Manual, February 4, 1918, p. 7 


I. 1855 Guaranteed Loan 4% 
II. 1891 Egyptian Tribute 4% 
III. 1894 Egyptian Tribute 344% 


Te 
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there is a balance for amortization and in the normal course 
the major part of these loans would be paid off towards 
the middle of the century. These are the bald facts of the 
case. No decision has as yet been reached.'* It raises some 
fine points, upon which conflicting views are bound to be 
held. It is of some significance that the prices of the Turkish 
Egyptian tribute securities have ruled far higher than those 
of the unsecured Turkish loans, though somewhat below 
those of the Egyptian loans themselves.17 This indicates 
plainly that the holders of the former bonds expect that they 
will be protected. How this is to be done is another prob- 
lem. Possibly the most equitable solution would be the 
continuation of the payment of the tribute in its present 
manner until these loans are extinguished, when the tribute 
shall automatically cease. 

[The Final Solution —tThe settlement of the problem as 
finally reached by the Treaty of Sevres ** was as follows: 


%In the Egyptian financial statements for 1915-16, there is a blank 
under the entry “tribute,” but a new column has been inserted called 
“Emprunts Divers,” in which the amount of the tribute, ££664,826, is 
inserted. Annuaire Statistique, 1916, p. 297. The 1891 loan will be auto- 
matically paid, off by the sinking fund in 1951, and the 1894 loan in 1955. 
Fitch, “Record of Government Debts,” p. 176; Investor's Monthly Manual, 
February 4, 1918, p. 7. 

1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 


Turkish Egyptian Tribute Loan High ... 99% 99% 88 80% 81% 


4% of 1891: Low ... 89% 92 80% 74 70 
Turkish Unified 4%: High ... 88% 87 62 57% 57 
Low ... 81% 77 47%, 44% 49% 
Turkish 4% of 1908: High ... 75% 74% 55% 41 3834, 
OW ave ae cual ay ait ths 
Turkish 4 f 1909: High ... 80% 74% 47%e6 394% Ly 
ie eke Low ... 65% ae ore at ain 
i ified 4%: High ...101% 101% 91% 81% h, 
el aaa Loe Ub TS gull e 


F. C. Mathieson, op. cit., p. 76; Investor’s Monthly Manual, February 


41918, p.>7- 
[* Article 112.] 
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“Turkey renounces all claim to the tribute formerly paid 
by Egypt. Great Britain undertakes to relieve Turkey of 
all liability in respect of the Turkish loans secured on the 
Egyptian tribute. ... The sums which the Khedives of 
Egypt have from time to time undertaken to pay over to 
the houses by which these loans were issued will be applied 
as heretofore to the interest and the sinking funds of the 
loans of 1894 and 1891 until the final extinction of those 
loans. The Government of Egypt will also continue to 
apply the sum hitherto paid towards the interest on the 
guaranteed loan of 1855. Upon the extinction of these 
loans of 1894, 1891, and 1855, all liability on the part of the 
Egyptian Government arising out of the tribute formerly 
paid by Egypt to Turkey will cease.’’] 


2. The Future of the Capitulations 


Their Validity under the Protectorate-—The severance of 
the political ties binding Egypt to the Ottoman Empire 
did not of itself diminish the rights of the Treaty Powers in 
Egypt, nor would the recognition of the British Protectorate 
affect the legal validity of the Capitulations. But the added 
security and stability implied by the new régime reduced 
to a vanishing quantity, if they did not entirely remove, 
the need for the further continuance of these extraterri- 
torial rights and immunities.1® The successive British 
Agents and Consuls-General in Egypt—Cromer, Gorst, and 


“In 1907, Viscount (Sir Edward) Grey stated officially that the British 
Government “recognize that the maintenance and development of such 
reforms as have hitherto been effected in Egypt depend upon the British 
occupation. This consideration will apply with equal strength to any 
changes effected in the régime of the Capitulations. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, therefore, wish it to be understood that there is no reason for 
allowing the prospect of any modifications in that régime to be preju- 
diced by the existence of any doubt as to the continuance of the British 
occupation of the country.” Cromer, “The Capitulations in Egypt,” in 
The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1913, p. 7. This article is re- 
printed in Cromer, “Political and Literary Essays, 1908-1913,” pp. 156-174, 
London, 1913. 
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Kitchener—pointed out year after year the hampering 
effect of the Capitulations and, for some time, the British 
Government had been preparing the diplomatic ground 
for their ultimate eradication. In 1904, France agreed not 
to oppose future measures designed to cure Egypt’s “legis- 
lative impotence” 2° and, in 1912, Italy also made a similar 
agreement with Great Britain.2!_ When, in December, 1914, 
the Protectorate was declared, the British Government 
stated officially that “the system of treaties known as the 
Capitulations . . . are no longer in harmony with the de- 
velopment of the country,” but that, in their opinion, “the 
revision of those treaties may most conveniently be post- 
poned until the end of the present war.” As the subject 
was, however, very complicated, a strong Commission was 
appointed in Egypt in 1917, to study the reforms which the 


In the articles of the Anglo-French Declaration of April 8, 1904, which 
were not made public at the time, the British Government declared that 
they had no present intention of proposing to the Powers any changes 
in the Capitulations or in the judicial organization of Egypt, but it was 
agreed that, “in the event of their considering it desirable to introduce 
in Egypt reforms tending to assimilate the Egyptian legislative system 
to that in force in other civilized countries, the Government of the 
French Republic will not refuse to entertain any such proposals, on the 
understanding that His Britannic Majesty’s Government will agree to 
entertain the suggestions that the Government of the French Republic 
may have to make to them with a view of introducing similar reforms 
in Morocco.” Treaty Series, 1911, No. 24; American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, VI, Supplement, p. 29. 

* On April 16, 1916, the Foreign Minister, Baron Sonnino, stated in the 
Italian Chamber that an entente had been concluded with Great Britain 
by which Italy consented in principle to the eventual cessation of the 
Capitulations in Egypt, to which she was pledged in 1912 when Great 
Britain recognized Italian sovereignty in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. He 
added that they had agreed to the transformation of the Mixed Tribunals. 
L’ Afrique Francaise, 1916, pp. 147, 148. It was subsequently rumored in 
Cairo, in 1917 and 1918, that the consent of France and Italy to a change 
in the judicial system had been secured by promising to appoint a 
Frenchman and an Italian to the bench of judges in the projected new 
Court of Cassation. Cf. The Near East, April 21, 1916, p. 671. 
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prospective abolition of the Capitulations would necessitate 
in judicial organization, in legislative machinery, and in 
general administration.” 


2'The Commission was composed of Youssef Pasha Wahba, Minister of 
Finance; Adly Yeghen Pasha, Minister of Education; Abd el Khalek 
Saroit Pasha, Minister of Justice; Mr. Lindsay, Acting Financial Adviser; 
Sir William Brunyate, Judicial Adviser; Mr. Haines, Adviser of the 
Interior; M. Laloé, Vice-President of the Mixed Court of Appeal, and 
Sig. Piola Caselli, Counsel to the Sultan. Journal of Society of Com- 
parative Legislation, November, 1917, pp. 279-281. In Egypt, there are 
five distinct bodies of law and five separate sets of courts—the Mixed, 
the Native, the Consular, the Mehkemeh, and the Patriarchal—all mu- 
tually independent, but overlapping and causing conflicts of jurisdiction. 
In 1875, when the Mixed Tribunals were instituted, six codes (civil, com- 
mercial, maritime, penal, civil procedure, and criminal procedure) were 
framed, embodying the law which these courts were to apply. These 
codes were founded upon those of Napoleon and, to a minor extent, upon 
Italian models, but of late years, as a result of legislative changes, they 
had become increasingly British in form and substance. In general, how- 
ever, they were antiquated, as the machinery adopted for modifying them 
proved unworkable in practice in consequence of the necessity of secur- 
ing the consent of the Treaty Powers to changes in them. J. H. Scott, 
“The Law Affecting Foreigners in Egypt,” pp. 269-279; N. Bentwich, 
“Aegypten,” in Jahrbuch des Vélkerrechts, I (1913), pp. 1144-1148; Sir 
Malcolm Mellwraith in The Grotius Society, III (1918), p. 77, and The 
Near East, May 31, 1918, p. 441. This, in brief, was the problem that 
confronted this Commission. Their preliminary report of April 1, 1918, 
contained an elaborate project for a system of unified courts to take over 
the jurisdictions exercised by the Native, Mixed, and Consular Courts. 
In matters of personal status of Mohammedans, the existing jurisdiction 
of the religious tribunals was retained and the consular courts were also, 
though only provisionally, to keep their jurisdiction in questions of per- 
sonal status regarding the subjects of the Capitulation Powers. Foreign- 
ers were to be protected by having the right to have their civil and 
criminal cases tried by foreign judges. In addition, new codes were to 
be promulgated. The Near East, May 3, 1918, p. 357; May 17% 1918: 
p. 395. [The first draft code published by the Commission was the 
Penal Law. This was a comprehensive revision of the old Penal Code 
in the light of experience gained since the Egyptian was adapted from 
the French Code in 1883. The Native Code was taken as the basis, the 
Mixed Code never having been in general use. Various other sources 
were also utilized—the Draft Penal Code drawn up for the International 
Zone of Tangier, the Indian and Sudan Penal Codes, the Tunisian Code 
of 1913, the Siamese Code of 1908, and Italian, Dutch, Swiss, and Belgian 
Codes. A number of new provisions were likewise introduced. Although 
the form and much of the substantive law of the French Code were 


ae 
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General Principles of the Reforms—It would be use- 
less at present to attempt to forecast the details of the 
final report of this Commission. Certain general principles 
—clearly recognized by the authorities—will, however, 
have to be taken into account. In the first place, Egypt 
is a country of a heterogeneous population; and, in the 
second place, there are a large number of foreigners in 
her Civil Service. These are fundamental facts. There 
were in Egypt in 1907 about 150,000 foreigners, of whom 
the greater part were permanently domiciled there.** They 
are not mere birds of passage and are entitled to full con- 
sideration. Thus, as Egypt is to this degree a cosmopolitan 
country, it is generally recognized that it will never develop, 
even if such were the wish, into a British India or Ceylon. 
retained, the Commission held that the new law should be harmonized, 
so far as possible, with the spirit and principles of English Criminal Law. 
But, in view of the long-continued French influence in Egypt, and in 
consideration of the nationality of the majority of the foreigners in the 
country, efforts were made to exclude English concepts in conflict with 


legal principles generally admitted on the Continent. The Times (Lon- 
don), February 6, 1919.] 


% Woreign PoruLATION IN Ecypr 1n 1907 
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In 1897, there were only 38,204 Greeks and 24,454 Italians. Annuaire 
Statistique, 1914, p. 25. Among the British subjects were 6,292 Maltese; 
and furthermore, among the foreigners in general were included a con- 
siderable number of Egyptians and Levantines who had adopted a 
European allegiance in order to benefit by the Capitulations. Pierre 
Arminjon, “La Situation Economique et Financiére de lfigypte,” p. 145. 
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These foreigners have a legitimate stake in Egypt.?4 They 
are entitled to a voice in framing its measures and they 
must be protected from possible miscarriage of justice by 
purely native courts.2> This can, however, be accomplished 
by less clumsy methods than are the present ones, which 
hamper progress and block reforms.?* In addition, the 


*“Now, the dominating fact of that situation is that Egypt can never 
become autonomous in the sense in which that word is understood by 
the Egyptian nationalists. It is, and will always remain, a cosmopolitan 
country. The real future of Egypt, therefore, lies not in the direction 
of a narrow nationalism, which will only embrace native Egyptians, nor 
in that of any endeavour to convert Egypt into a British possession on 
the model of India or Ceylon, but rather in that of an enlarged cosmo- 
politanism, which, whilst discarding all the obstructive fetters of the 
cumbersome old international system, will tend to amalgamate all the 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley and enable them all alike to share in the 
government of their native or adopted country.” Cromer, “The Capitu- 
lations in Egypt,” in The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1913, p. 8. 

*Lord Cromer insisted upon the abolition of the jurisdiction of the 
Consular Courts, as there were other means of giving ample protection 
to the subjects of the Treaty Powers. Egypt, No. 1 (1907) (Cromer), pp. 
14, 15. In 1913, he wrote: “Capitulations or no Capitulations, the 
European charged with a criminal offence must be tried either by 
European judges or an European jury. All matters connected with the 
personal status of any European must be judged by the laws in force 
in his own country. Adequate safeguards must be contrived to guard 
against any abuse of power on the part of the police.” Cromer, “The 
Capitulations in Egypt,” in The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1913, 

5s 

* During the last years of his tenure of office, Lord Cromer proposed 
that the principle of modification should be that “the Powers should 
transfer to Great Britain the legislative functions which they now col- 
lectively possess.” In this connection, he further suggested the creation 
of a legislature out of the European elements in Egypt and proposed 
that this body should take part in the enactment of laws applicable to 
Europeans. Egypt, No. 1 (1905) (Cromer), pp. 6-9; No. 1 (1906), pp. 
1-11; No. 1 (1907), pp. 13-26. This proposal he continued to advocate 
in 1913-15, though not dogmatically insisting that it was the only possible 
solution of the problem. Cromer, “The Capitulations in Egypt,” in The 
Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1913, pp. 6-8; Cromer’s Introduction 
to Sir Sidney Low’s “Egypt in Transition,” pp. x-xiii; Cromer, “Abbas 
II,” p. xix. The introduction to Low’s book is reprinted in Cromer, 
“Political and Literary Essays: Second Series,” pp. 214, 215, London, 1914. 
After Cromer’s retirement, the campaign was carried on by his successors, 
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European element in the Civil Service must continue and 
this element cannot lose its cosmopolitan character and be- 
come altogether British. Such is not the aim.?’ The pur- 
pose is to abolish the remaining vestiges of the right of the 
Treaty Powers to appoint Egyptian officials. The practice 
is inherently vicious, as it injected into purely Egyptian 
affairs entirely irrelevant foreign rivalries.** It should be 
comparatively easy to reach an agreement on these underly- 


Gorst and Kitchener, but, writes Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, “as they did 
not agree entirely with all his views, they discontinued the discussion of 
the matter in public, and confined themselves to setting forth their own 
opinions and plans in their private despatches to the Foreign Office.” The 
Grotius Society, IIL (1918), p. 87. 

* The Anglo-French Declaration of 1904, to which Russia, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, and Germany agreed, provided that “officials of those nation- 
alities now in the Egyptian service shall not be placed under conditions 
less advantageous than those applying to British officials in the same 
service.” Hansard, 1904, pp. 1351, 1352. [Cf. also Egypt, No. 1 (1921) 
(Milner), pp. 29-31.] 

Jn his Annual Report of 1905, Cromer objected to the transfer of the 
consular jurisdiction to the Mixed Tribunals. “I venture to assert,” he 
wrote, “that any extension of the international principle—at all events, 
in so far as judicial and administrative questions are concerned—is not 
in the true interests either of the Egyptians or of the European residents 
in Egypt; and that reform, if it be undertaken at all, should move rather 
in the counter-direction, namely, that of gradually freeing Egypt from 
such international shackles as now exist.” In support of this position, 
he pointed out that Egyptian autonomy was the ultimate goal and that 
the proposed step was in the opposite direction. Furthermore, he empha- 
sized that it was almost impossible to free international judicial or finan- 
cial administrations from the political taint which should be alien to 
them. In conclusion, Lord Cromer distinguished between international 
institutions in whose working individuals of various nationalities are 
employed, and those by which foreign Governments have by treaty a 
direct or indirect power of interference in the internal government and 
administration of Egypt. He objected to international institutions of 
the latter character. Egypt, No. 1 (1905) (Cromer), pp. 8, 9. “The 
system which I wish to condemn,” he wrote subsequently, “is that under 
which executive officials are practically nominated by foreign Govern- 
ments and become, as experience in Egypt has abundantly proved, the 
political agents of their countries of origin.” There was no objection, in 
fact it was an advantage in his opinion, that Egypt should choose her 
foreign officials from all nations. To an even greater extent was this 
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ing principles. The chief difficulty will consist in devising 
the institutions to fit so complex a situation. 

[Solution Proposed by Lord Milner’s Commission.—Lord 
Milner’s Commission in 1920 gave very careful considera- 
tion to the question of the Capitulations, their conclusions 


being: °° 


“Tt is, and always has been, the policy of Great Britain to 
get rid of the Capitulations and to substitute for them a 
system which, while protecting all legitimate foreign inter- 
ests, would put an end to the indefensible privileges which 
foreigners now enjoy. Negotiations to secure that object 
have for some time been going on between Great Britain and 
the other Powers who have capitulatory rights in Egypt. 
But the Powers in question cannot be expected to give up 
these rights unless they are assured that their nationals 
can rely on obtaining justice and fair treatment in the fu- 
ture. In order to be able to give them that assurance, Great 
Britain must be put into a position enabling her to imple- 
ment it. Thus it is in Egypt’s own interest to empower 
Great Britain to act as the protector of such of the privileges 
as it is just and reasonable to maintain. It is in this 
sense that the recognition in the recent Peace Treaties 2° 
of Great Britain’s special position in Egypt should be in- 
terpreted.” 


The Capitulations would accordingly be abolished and a 
Treaty to be negotiated between Great Britain and Egypt * 
should make provision for the right of the former “to inter- 
vene in legislation affecting foreigners and to exercise a cer- 


true of the judiciary. Thus, he added that “European judges for the 
Egyptian law-courts should continue, as at present, to be chosen from 
various nationalities.” Cromer, “Modern Egypt,” II, pp. 440-442. 

* Egypt, No. 1 (1921), p. 20; for alternative proposals to be incor- 
porated in an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, see Annex M. 

” Versailles Treaty, Article 147; Saint-Germain-en-Laye Treaty, Article 
102; Trianon Treaty, Article 86; Sévres Treaty, Article 101, 

*™ See Annex M; cf. Annex O. 
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tain measure of control over those branches of the adminis- 
tration which most directly affect foreign interests.” 37] 


3. The Open Door 


Anglo-Egyptian Commerce——Ever since the Industrial 
Revolution and especially since the opening of the Suez 
Canal, the economic ties between Great Britain and Egypt 
have been very close and important. British economic in- 
terests in Egypt far exceeded those of every other state. 
Great Britain had a predominant share in the foreign trade 
of Egypt and British vessels passing through the Suez Canal 
greatly outnumbered those of any other nation. In the 
years preceding the war, sixty per cent of the traffic on this 
narrow highway was British.? Similarly, over forty per 
cent of the shipping entering Egyptian ports in 1913 flew 
the British flag.24 In the same year, 30.5 per cent of Egypt’s 


® Egypt, No. 1 (1921), pp. 38-39. Portugal, by a treaty of December 9, 
1920 (Treaty Series, 1921, No. 23; reprinted as Annex P), has formally 
assented, so far as she is concerned, to such abolition. 

*% ToNNAGE oF VESSELS PassING THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL 
(in millions of net tons) 


Total British 
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POLS meer 6 ee eet eee Conia ta ease 20.3 12.9 
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Annuaire Statistique, 1914, pp. 272, 278. See also ibid., pp. 258, 259, 
where the tonnage is figured differently. 
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Ibid., pp. 258, 259, 
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imports came from the United Kingdom and 43.1 per cent 
of the exports had that destination.** This predominant 
position was not due to the British Occupation. It existed 
before 1882. In fact, Egypt is one of the instances in which 
trade did not follow the virtual hoisting of the flag. While 
British commerce with Egypt has increased greatly in 
size since 1882, the United Kingdom’s proportion of the total 


® 'Trape Statistics IN Minions oF £E 


To the United 
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From the United 

TotalImports Kingdom Percentage 
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Annuaire Statistique, 1914, pp. 290, 291, 294. 
[For 1914-21 the corresponding figures were: 
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volume has steadily fallen.** In the years preceding the 
Occupation, this percentage stood at fifty-seven. By 1913, 
it had sunk to thirty-seven.*7 That Great Britain was able 
to hold so large a share was chiefly due to the fact that the 
British and Egyptian economic systems are largely comple- 
mentary. Thanks to a variety of circumstances—a damp 
climate, highly skilled workmen, and extreme specialization 
—England has an undoubted supremacy in the manufac- 
ture of the finest cotton yarns and in the finest woven 
fabrics as well.** Now, it is just in the manufacture of these 
finer grades that the long-staple cotton of Egypt is essen- 
tial. Even in 1913, which was an abnormally low year, 
forty-three per cent of the entire cotton crop of Egypt 
found a market in Great Britain.*® On the other hand, the 
chief imports into Egypt are cotton textiles in which, again, 


*® PERCENTAGE OF TRADE WITH THE Untrep Kinapom, AVERAGE OF 
Frve-YEAR PrEriops 


1885-89 1890-94 1895-99 1900-04 1905-09 
inp Oridbete epic re ae <\es.0 37.5 34.7 33.8 36. 32.1 
LUSADOIGS Ls Seraterstel dbus ete ac ts 62.8 59.6 51.4 52.1 52.6 
Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 294. 
* Milner, “England in Egypt” (7th ed.), p. 215. 
*% FW. Taussig, “Some Aspects of the Tariff Question,” pp. 290, 291, 
Boston, 1915. 
*® Corton Exports 


(in millions of £E) 


1910 1911 1912 1913 
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Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 308. Great Britain also used large quan- 
tities of Egyptian cotton seed from which fodder and oil were made. 
Erwin W. Thompson, Department of Commerce, Special Agents’ Series, 
No. 84, pp. 49, 50; No. 89, p. 5. In 1913, the total exports of cotton seed 
from Egypt amounted to £H3.3 million, of which £E1.7 went to the 
United Kingdom and £E15 to Germany. Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitch- 
ener), p. 61. 
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Lancashire has, in general, a considerable advantage over | 
its competitors.*° 

The Open Door.—The general principle of the open door, 
which had been scrupulously regarded in all parts of the 
British Empire under the control of the London Parliament, 
was, of course, also the rule in Egypt. It was even more 
rigid here on account of the special circumstances of the 
case. In 1892, the present Lord Milner wrote: 


“So far from unduly favouring the commercial interests 
of their own countrymen, the British administrators in 
Egypt err, if anything, on the other side; so intense is the 
anxiety, that in the position of trust which they occupy they 
should be above the least suspicion of partiality. Neither 
directly nor indirectly has Great Britain drawn from her 
predominant position any profit at the expense of other 
nations.” #4 


In 1904, when France and the other Great Powers of Eu- 
rope formally recognized the British Occupation, this gen- 
eral principle was embodied in the agreement. In the Anglo- 
French Treaty of that year, the two Governments declared 
that they would not, either in Egypt or in Morocco, “ecoun- 
tenance any inequality either in the imposition of customs 
duties or other taxes, or of railway transport charges.” This 
mutual agreement was, to be binding for thirty years.42 On 
the one hand, the question now arises why there should be 


“The value of the cotton tissues imported in 1913 was £E3.7 rmaulion, 
of which £E3 came from the United Kingdom. Egypt, No. 1 (1918) 
(Kitchener), pp. 58, 59. 

* Milner, op. cit., p. 215. 

“Article IV, containing this agreement, further provided that both 
Governments reserved to themselves “the right to see that concessions 
for roads, railways, ports, etc., are only granted on such conditions as 
will maintain intact the authority of the State over these great under- 
takings of public interest.” Treaty Series, 1905, No. 6; De Bernhardt, 
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any limitation of time; and, on the other, why, in case 
of necessity, Great Britain should be hampered in using a 
not insignificant economic weapon against the Central Em- 
pires and their allies. Egypt imported considerable mer- 
chandise from Turkey and Austria-Hungary,*? and Ger- 
many needs Egyptian long-staple cotton. As this type is 
not produced in Russia,** the control of the Egyptian supply 
by the Allies is one among many of the economic arms that 
can be used with effect by the Allies at the Peace Con- 
ference.*® 

Tariff Autonomy.—Closely connected with this question 
is that of tariff autonomy for Egypt. Very obviously, the 


“Handbook of Commercial Treaties between Great Britain and Foreign 
Powers,” p. 338 [“Trattati . . . relativi all’Africa,” p. 1117]; M. P. Price, 
“The Diplomatic History of the War,” p. 275, London, 1914. 
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Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), p. 58. 

“A considerable part of the Russian crop in Turkestan and Trans- 
caucasia “is about American quality, but the native varieties are more 
like the inferior grades of Indian cotton.” J. A. Todd, “The Cotton 
Resources of the British Empire,” in A. P. Newton, “The Staple Trades 
of the Empire,” p. 102, London, 1917. In fact, Russia in 1913 imported 
from Egypt cotton to the value of £E2,200,000. On the Russian cotton 
crop, especially in Ferghana in Turkestan, see A. Woeikof, “Le Turkestan 
Russe,” Paris, 1914; (“Werner Daya” (pseudonym of W. Karfunkelstein), 
“Der Aufmarsch im Osten: Russisch-Asien als Deutsches Kriegs- und 
Wirtschaftsziel,” pp. 109-118, Dachau-bei-Miinchen, n.d.]. 

* According to the Egyptian statistics, Egypt exported in 1913 cotton 
to Germany valued at £E2.4 million, or 9.54 per cent of the total crop. 
Annuaire Statistique, 1914, p. 308; Egypt, No. 1 (1914) (Kitchener), p. 61. 
The German statistics value these imports at 73 million marks and, 
according to other authorities, the German consumption of Egyptian 
cotton in 1912-13 was 102,241 bales (each of 750 Ibs.) as against 201,000 
for the United States and 351,406 for Great Britain. Statistisches Jahr- 
buch, 1915, pp. 185, 30*. 
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economic weapon cannot be used if Egypt is to be bound 
by the existing commercial conventions, with their favored- 
nation clauses. But entirely apart from this, the problem 
demands serious consideration. It is an indefensible policy 
to restrict the economic freedom of countries like China and 
Egypt in the interest of the commerce of foreign states. Up 
to the present, Egypt has not suffered much on this score, 
but the time will probably come when it will be desirable 
to use the tariff to establish industries in Egypt. National- 
ism in the East, as well as elsewhere, tends to assume an 
economic aspect. The experience in British India is in- 
structive. There is really no sound reason why Egypt should 
not enjoy the same tariff autonomy as does that country and 
why there should not be full freedom to impose protective 
duties, if such a course should in itself seem to be advisable 
or if public opinion should insistently demand it. 


4, Possible Territorial Changes 


The Question of the Gulf of Akaba.—In 1914, there were 
a number of boundary problems that concerned Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, but no one of these had any 
political importance. The question between Great Britain 
and France as to the frontier between Darfur and Wadai, 
which had been left open in the agreement of 1899, had been 
referred to The Hague for arbitration.*® A rectification of 
{* On September 8, 1919, an Anglo-French agreement (not as yet pub- 
lished) was reached concerning this boundary by which the region of 
Dar Tama was attached to Wadai, and Dar Massalit to Darfur (Le 
Temps, February 14, 1920).] For the Anglo-French Agreement of 1899, 
see Hertslet, “Map of Africa by Treaty” (8d ed.), II, pp. 796, "197 


[Trattati . . . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 613-614]. Cf. L’ Afri F : 
1918, p. 116. frique Frangaise, 
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the British Uganda-Sudan boundary had likewise been pro- 
posed. The delimitation of the Sudan-Congo frontier was 
also to have been taken in hand early in 1915, but this 
was postponed.*7 The war, however, raised some territorial 
questions. The use of submarines for the destruction of 
merchantmen directed attention to the strategic position of 
the Gulf of Akaba, to the east of the Sinai Peninsula, since 
a submarine base there could be a source of great danger to 
traffic through the Red Sea. This boundary had been deter- 
mined only recently. After a rather acrimonious dispute, 
the Turco-Egyptian frontier was clearly defined in 1906.*% 
The agreement left in Turkish hands the head and the east- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Akaba. The question has arisen of 
pushing Egypt’s frontier farther to the east as a defensive 
measure, so as to include at least the head of the Gulf. 
The advisability of this step must, of course, depend upon 
the outcome of the war. If the present Kingdom of Hedjaz 
remains as an established institution, free from Turkish and 
German domination, there will apparently be no real need 
of changing the established boundary.*® 

Italian Colonial Ambitions——Far more important and 
extensive are likely to be the territorial changes resulting 
from the agreement made previous to Italy’s entrance into 
the war. Article XIII of the Treaty of London of April 26, 
1915, reads: 


“In the event of an extension of the French and British 
colonial possessions in Africa at the expense of Germany, 


“Sir Reginald Wingate, “Memorandum on the Sudan, 1914,” p. 8. 

“Egypt, No. 2 (1906), pp. 6-36; Hertslet, op. cit., HII, pp. 1199-1203 
[“Trattati,” pp. 1244-1246]. 

[* The Boundary remains unchanged.] 
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France and Great Britain recognize to Italy in principle the 
right of demanding for herself certain compensations, 1n 
the form of an extension of her possessions in Eritrea, So- 
maliland, Libya,.and the colonial districts bordering on 
French and British colonies.” °° 


Since then, there has been a widespread discussion in Italy 
by influential bodies, like the Istituto Coloniale Italiano, 
the Societa Africana d’Italia, the Societa Italiana di Esplo- 
razioni, and the Istituto Orientale di Napoli, and by a 
number of publicists.* It should be remembered, of course, 
that these are non-official views. Some of the claims are 


undoubtedly exaggerated,®* and have been criticized by 


° The New Europe, No. 66 (January 17, 1918), p. 27. L’ Afrique Frangaise, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 (1918), p. 40 gives the French text, ef. infra, p. 463 [The Times 
(London) of April 30, 1920, contains the official English translation]. 

% Report of National Colonial Conference at Naples, April 26-28, 1917, 
in L’Esplorazione Commerciale, May 31, 1917, pp. 133-139; Ghibellino, 
“La Guerra Europea e la Politica Coloniale Italiana” in Rivista Colomale, 
1915, pp. 15-18; Mario Corsi, “La Nostra Pace Coloniale,” zbzd., 1917, 
pp. 251-256; Giuseppe Piazza, “Le Nostre Rivendicazioni Libiche,” ibid., 
1917, pp. 93-106, and “La Nostra Pace Coloniale,” Rome, 1917. See also 
the account of Piazza’s report as secretary of a committee of the Istituto 
Coloniale Italiano in the New York Bollettino della Sera, August 5, 1918 
and “Relazione del Comitato per gl’Interessi Coloniali Italiani e per Quelli 
in Oriente,” in Rivista Coloniale, April 30, 1918, pp. 138-146. For French 
opposition to this extensive program, see L’Afrique Francaise, July-August, 
1917, and September-November, 1917, also Nos. 1, 2, 3 (1918), pp. 40, 41. 
On the broad aspects of the question from the Italian standpoint, see G. A. 
Colonna di Cesard, “Aspetti Coloniali della Guerra,” in La Vita Italiana, 
June 15, 1918. 

% Thus the Istituto Orientale of Naples, at its meeting on January 24, 
1917, demanded among other things that the coast of Yemen from 
Confuda to Sheikh Said be recognized as within the Italian sphere, on 
the ground that the eastern coast of the Red Sea has the same importance 
for Eritrea as the eastern coast of the Adriatic has for Italy herself. In 
fact, Sheikh Said has relatively about the same strategic importance as 
Valona. “The favoured passage for ships passing into and out of the Red 
Sea lies through the narrow strait between Perim and Sheikh Said, and 
there is no doubt that the possession of this place, if it were fortified 
with modern artillery, would be a most serious menace to British and 
other shipping.” Sir H. H. Johnston, “Common Sense in Foreign Policy,” 
pp. 99, 100, London, 1913. See also A. M. Murray, “Imperial Outposts 
from a Strategical and Commercial Aspect,” pp. 38-53, London, 1907. There 
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Italians themselves, but there is substantial unanimity on 
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ITALIAN CLAIMS AND ACQUISITIONS IN NORTH A 


From I. Bowman, “The New World: Problems in Political Geography.” Copyright, 1921 by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


A Hinterland for Libya.—Before the war the Italians had 
been dissatisfied because Tripoli and Cyrenaica, generally 
designated as Italian Libya, lacked a hinterland. The 
securing of such an arriére-pays now became the chief item 


in the comprehensive program of the Italian colonial party. 
is apparently no substantial basis for this claim on the part of Italy. For 
even more exaggerated claims, consult Giovanni Graziani, “La Guerra 
Europea e |’Avvenire Coloniale Italiano,” in La Geografia, May-June, 
1915, pp. 168 ff. [Cf. also Antonelli, “L’Afrique et la Paix de Versailles,” 
pp. 201-205.] 
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The general argument was that the natural outlet for a 
large part of the Sudanese trade is through Libya, but that 
this traffic had been attracted to Algeria and Tunis and 
that it had also been diverted either to the West Coast by 
the British Nigerian and the French Senegalese and Guinea 
railroads or to the Red Sea by the railroads in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. Libya was thus left high and dry. In 
order to redress this situation in favor of Mediterranean 
ports and to make Libya prosperous, it was contended that 
the hinterland must be extended to Lake Chad. This would 
involve the cession of considerable territory by France and 
Egypt. The proposed new boundary on the west, as drawn 
by the colonial party, would run almost directly from 
Ghadames to Ghat, cutting off the unjustifiable French 
wedge between these two places. From Ghat the line would 
then proceed roughly along the 9th degree of east longitude 
to Nigeria. On the east, the proposed new boundary would 
start, as at present, from the Bay of Sollum, but would 
pass south along the 25th degree of east longitude so as to 
include the Oasis of Jarabub and thence by the heights of 
Ennedi, to Lake Chad. This proposal would give all of 
Borku and Tibesti to Italy and also access to Lake Chad, 
leaving Wadai to Fraice. While some details of this pro- 
posal were highly indefensible,®* its main principle, that 


“This proposed western boundary is apparently inadmissible since it 
gratuitously interposes an Italian wedge between French territory and 
prevents direct communication via Lake Chad between important French 
colonies. By deflecting the line from Ghat to the east so that it runs 
to Lake Chad, Italy would still have access to this region without unneces- 
sarily thwarting French development. See also Frank R. Cana, “The 


Northwest Frontier of Egypt,” in Geographical Journal, February, 1916, 
p. 1382, et passim. 
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Libya should have an adequate hinterland, was sound.™* 
The details of whatever may be effected will probably be ar- 
ranged by direct negotiations between Great Britain (acting 
on behalf of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), France, 
and Italy. If such an arrangement is carried out, Italy will 
have a hard road to travel, as the regions to be added to 
Libya are the center of the powerful Senussi sect.°° 
Kassala—In addition, the Italian colonial party has de- 
sired an extension of the boundaries of Eritrea at the ex- 
pense of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In 1891, when the 
Dervishes under the Mahdi’s successor, the Khalifa, had 
nearly complete control over the Sudan, a treaty was con- 
cluded between Great Britain and Italy, by which the latter 
country was allowed, in case of military necessity, to occupy 
Kassala and the adjoining country up to the Atbara River. 
Camille Fidel, “Le Programme Colonial Italien,” in L’Afrique Fran- 
caise, September-October, 1918, pp. 270-275, desires a full discussion to 


reconcile French and Italian aims. He refers to an article by Dr. Angelo 
Nicola in L’Esplorazione Commerciale of May-June, 1918, and to a report 


‘by Giuseppe Piazza in Rivista Coloniale, April, 1918, both agreeing on the 


necessity of extending Libya to Lake Chad (in 1914, Great Britain recog- 
nized Italy’s rights to the Oasis of Kufra). The main criticism is directed 
against the Italian charges that the French title is illegal and that Italy 
sueceeded to Turkish rights, which were full and complete in the hinter- 
land. The editorial of the Royal Colonial Institute in United Empire 
Magazine for May, 1918, is also hostile to the Italian program. 

“The hinterland for Libya proposed by Sir Harry H. Johnston ran 
considerably farther to the East and did not give access to Lake Chad. 
Geographical Journal, April, 1915, pp. 274 ff. [For the solution reached 
in the Franco-Italian notes of September 12, 1919, see infra, p. 451.] 

The Senussi are the most powerful Mohammedan sect in Northeast 
Africa. Up to 1915, they had been friendly with Egypt, but their leader, 
Sidi Ahmed, had fought for many years against the extension of French 
authority in the Central Sudan and he was, when the war broke out, 
conducting a campaign against the Italians in Cyrenaica. By the end of 
1914, the Senussi held the whole interior of Cyrenaica, and the Italian 
garrisons had all been withdrawn to the coast. “The Times [London] 
History of the War,” IX, pp. 281-292. 
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It was provided, however, that such temporary measures 
should not abrogate Egypt’s rights, which should “only re- 
main in suspense until the Egyptian Government shall be in 
a position to reoccupy the district in question.” °° Italy, 
accordingly, took control of the Kassala region in 1894, but 
after the disastrous defeat at Adowa in 1896 at the hands of 
the Abyssinians, a reaction against colonial adventures set in 
and Rome decided to withdraw. Great Britain, however, 
requested Italy to delay the evacuation until Anglo-Egyp- 
tian troops could be sent to hold that important station.®” 
This was formally effected in 1897.55 The Italian colonial 
party’s program now includes the retrocession of Kassala 
to Eritrea, presumably with the boundaries as defined in 
the Treaty of April 15, 1891. This region is one of the most 
fertile parts of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and is well 
adapted for the cultivation of cotton.>® If the Italian claim 
is conceded, as it might well be under certain eventualities, 
adequate safeguards will have to be provided that the waters 
of the Atbara River shall not be used to an extent preju- 
dicial to Egypt.®° 


* Protocol of April 15, 1891. Hertslet, op. cit., III, pp. 949, 950 [“Trat- 
tati,” pp. 341-342]. 

"J. H. Rose, “The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900,” 
II, pp. 203, 204, London, 1905. 

* Act of Cession by Italy to Egypt of Fort of Kassala, December 25, 
1897. Hertslet, op. cit., III, pp. 1109, 1110 [“Trattati,” pp. 568-569]. See 
also the boundary agreements of 1900 and 1902. Hertslet, op. cit., pp. 
433, 460 [“Trattati,” pp. 639-640, 686-690]. 

* Colvin, “The Making of Modern Egypt” (3d ed.), p. 386. It is said 
to contain 120,000 acres of land suitable for cotton. J. A. Todd, “The 
World’s Cotton Crops,” p. 305, London, 1915. 

” Article III of the Anglo-Italian Protocol of April 15, 1891, reads: 
“The Italian Government engages not to construct on the Atbara, in 


view of irrigation, any work which might sensibly modify its flow into 
the Nile.” 
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Control of the Juba River—lIn addition, this program 
provides for better means of approach to the Italian colony 
of Somaliland, which is divided from British East Africa 
by the Juba River. By a special treaty, made in 1891, it 
was agreed that the port of Kismayu with its territory on 
the right bank of the Juba River should’be British.*1 By 
a subsequent agreement drawn up in 1905 a plot of ground 
at Kismayu was leased for a nominal sum to Italy for the 
purpose of erecting a bonded warehouse with a special pier 
leading to it.6? It is now claimed that the possession of the 
port of Kismayu is necessary to the development of Italian 
Somaliland. In order to pass definite judgment on this 
question, detailed knowledge of local conditions is essen- 
tial.6% 

British and French Somaliland.—These three claims—a 
vast hinterland for Libya, the Kassala region, and the port 
of Kismayu—command the unanimous support of the 
colonial party. But in addition, there are also far more 
ambitious projects which have many champions. “The 
grandeur that was Rome” stimulates the imagination of 
the modern Italian, who considers himself ancient Rome’s 
direct heir. Many colonial enthusiasts demand the cession 
to Italy of both French and British Somaliland. It has 
been pointed out to them by the more moderate of their 
associates that Jibuti is the only French coaling station 
between Marseilles and Madagascar and the Far East, and 


% Protocol of March 24, 1891. Hertslet, op. cit., III, p. 948 [“Trattati,” 
p. 340]. 

® Agreement of January 13, 1905. Hertslet, op. cit., pp. 958-960 (“Trat- 
tati,” pp. 745-748]. 

[® Thus far, the only increment of Italian territory in Africa has been 
the additional area attached to Libya.] 
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that, in view of the completion of the French railroad from 
Jibuti to Addis Abeba, the capital of Abyssinia, it is scarcely 
likely that France would cede this colony. The cession of 
British Somaliland, which has never been pacified, presents 
fewer obstacles, but there is this difficulty, that much of this 
coastal region is required for the provisioning of Aden. 

Abyssinia.—The cession of French and British Somaliland 
to Italy would more than half surround Abyssinia by Italian 
territory. Those who urge these claims have also in mind 
a revival of Italy’s former attempts to establish a protec- 
torate over Abyssinia, which came to a sanguinary end at 
Adowa in 1896. Since then, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy have by formal treaty in 1906 guaranteed the integrity 
of Abyssinia and the status quo there.** Italy’s colonial 
enthusiasts now urge that this agreement be virtually can- 
celed. It is, of course, impossible to predict exactly what 
will be the outcome of the disturbances in Abyssinia since 
the death of King Menelik in 1913, but on its face, this 
Italian project is highly indefensible and should not be 
countenanced unless the condition of Abyssinia were to 
become really hopeless. 


“Sir H. H. Johnston, “History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien 
Races,” pp. 395, 396. ® 

* Hertslet, op. cit., II, pp. 436-444 (“Trattati,” pp. 1251-1257]; Albin, 
“Les Grands Traités Politiques,” pp. 408-412; American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, I, Supplement, pp. 226-230. For a study of this treaty, see 
Pierre Alype, “L’Ethiopie,” pp. 99-110, 


CHAPTER V 
EGYPT DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 


[Attitude Towards the Two Groups of Belligerents.— 
With the proclamation of the British Protectorate on De- 
cember 18, 1914, Egypt was in a state of war with her former 
suzerain, Turkey. Nevertheless, it could not be said that 
she was wholeheartedly on the side of the Allies. Bonds 
of a common religion and a common civilization linked her 
with Constantinople; the growth of a nationalistic spirit 
made her desire to exchange vassalage for independence 
rather than for the status of a Protectorate; and discontent 
was fostered not only by enemy agents, but by British 
measures dictated by military exigencies. The spirit of re- 
sistance already smoldering ill-concealed among the Egyp- 
tian intelligenzia spread to the fellahin, who had hitherto 
shown more interest in their cotton crops than in their 
political status.’ 

Discontent of the Higher Classes—In common with all 
other belligerent countries, Egypt became subject to the 
restrictions of censorship and military constraint. If these 
measures were necessary in lands unanimous in their 

1The history of Anglo-Egyptian relations from 1879 to the end of 1920 
is conveniently summarized by H. J. Carman, “England and the Egyptian 
Problem,” in Political Science Quarterly, 36, pp. 51-78. See also for a 
history of events since the outbreak of the war, Sir Valentine Chirol, 
“The Egyptian Problem,” pp. 120-141, 177-205, 243-259; and for a survey of 


Egyptian nationalism, ibid., pp. 94-97, 150-155. 
399 
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support of the side for which they fought, whether for 
the Allies or for the Central Powers, they were doubly 
requisite in a country divided within itself. Naturally such 
restraints proved highly irksome to those who had already 
been restive under the Occupation, and the resentment of 
the Nationalists increased, especially as the legislative 
bodies were not permitted to assemble or to take any part 
in the measures adopted by Government for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The absolute necessity of this course is 
self-evident; but it was capable of sinister distortion by 
those interested in misrepresenting the reason for its adop- 
tion. 

Dissatisfaction of the Fellahin—Among the fellahin also 
a restive spirit grew up. This was due not merely to incite- 
ment from Nationalist agitators and enemy agents, but like- 
wise to facts arising immediately from measures taken by 
the British in Egypt. The chief of these, as enumerated 
by Lord Milner’s Commission,? were: (a) the controlled 
price of cotton, denying the cultivator the advantage of 
competing in foreign markets, while the rent of his land 
continued to increase; and, more obviously, (b) recruiting 
for the Egyptian Labour and Camel Transport Corps; (c) 
requisition of domestic animals; (d) requisition of cereals; 
(e) collection for the Red Cross Fund. Yet even here, “in 
each case it was not so much the measures themselves that 
were resented as the manner in which they were carried 
out.” As a matter of fact, it would appear that such abuses 
as existed were committed in the main by unscrupulous 
Omdehs (administrative officers serving without pay in the 

*Egypt, No. 1 (1921), pp. 11-12. 
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country districts) and other native officials, whom, under 
the exceptional conditions then prevailing, the British were 
unable adequately to supervise. In addition to all this, 
there was an unprecedented and progressive rise in prices, 
especially for the necessities of life, and stories of outrages 
committed on native women by British soldiers and of 
murderous attacks on villages were widely circulated. 

The Peace Conference.—On the termination of hostilities 
the Nationalists thought that the hour was come for Egypt’s 
complete independence and that they might now press for 
abolition of the Protectorate. Unfortunately for themselves, 
they, like certain other groups, mistook the purpose of the 
Peace Conference, which was not intended to be a court 
for hearing all conceivable complaints and adjudicating all 
conceivable claims, but was convened for the purpose of 
framing treaties with the ex-Enemy Powers and of deter- 
mining the status and the relations of new States arising 
within the territory of those Powers.* By the proclamation 
of the Protectorate, Egypt had ceased, on December 18, 
1914, to form part of the Ottoman Empire in any sense 
whatever and was not, consequently, a subject for consid- 
eration by the Conference. If, therefore, the memorials 


2The sole deviations (more apparent than real) from this principle were 
the attribution of the terrae nullius of Spitsbergen and Bear Island, in 
both of which Germany had shown keen interest, to Norway, in con- 
sideration of her losses in the Allied cause during the war through German 
activities (for a convenient survey of the diplomatic history of the 
Spitsbergen problem, see L. H. Gray, “Spitsbergen and Bear Island,” 
Washington, 1919); the three Conventions relating to Africa (see Annexes 
B, F, and G) arising from revision of the Berlin and Brussels Acts, 
to both of which Austria, Germany, and Turkey had been signatory; 
and the Convention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation of October 


13, 1919, 
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presented to the Conference by the Egyptian Delegation 
met with no response, and if the Delegation were granted 
no Official audience, it was not because of prejudice against 
Egypt, and implied no decision, whether favorable or the 
reverse, concerning her claims. The same position was 
taken towards other Delegations in like case. The Con- 
ference held it to be beyond its competence to rule upon 
the claims of non-belligerent countries or to receive Delega- 
tions of ethnic or political factions from within the terri- 
tories of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

Outbreak of March, 1919.—The position taken by the 
British Government in declining to receive at London 
either the advanced Nationalist group, who desired to put 
forward a program of “complete autonomy” for Egypt, or 
the Prime Minister, Rushdi Pasha, who wished to discuss 
Egyptian affairs, particularly the precise extent of the Pro- 
tectorate,* resulted in increased unrest. Early in March, 
1919, it was deemed necessary to deport to Malta Saad 
Zaghlul, the leader of the advanced Nationalists, and three 
of his most prominent associates. This caused an outbreak 

of such gravity that Lord Allenby was sent to Egypt. Out- 


“The Foreign Office felt that “no useful purpose would be served by 
allowing Nationalist leaders to come to London,” and that, since both 
the Foreign Secretary and the other Ministers would be absent from 
London because of the Peace Negotiations, they “would not be able to 
devote sufficient time and attention to problems of Egyptian internal 
reform.” In this connection the Milner Report adds (Egypt, No. 1 [1921] 
pp. 18-14): “There were no doubt obvious difficulties in the way of 
discussing such questions with the Egyptian Ministers at a moment of 
high political pressure, when the Peace Conference was about to open 
but it would appear that, in spite of the insistence with which the High 
Commissioner [Sir Reginald Wingate] appealed for their reception, the 


real urgency of dealing with the Egyptian problem at that critical moment 
had not been realised,” 
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ward tranquillity was restored; steps were taken to remove 
the sources of discontent; and the best class of Egyptians 
showed themselves willing to codperate in the cause of 
order. On April 7, the deportation of Zaghlul Pasha and 
his colleagues was revoked, and their freedom of movement 
being unrestricted, they proceeded to Paris to represent 
their party at the Peace Conference. 

The Milner Commission.—Notwithstanding all attempts 
at conciliation, the Egyptians continued to be sullen and 
restive. In view of this, in May, 1919, a Commission “to 
enquire into the causes of the late disorders in Egypt, and 
to report on the existing situation in the country and the 
form of the Constitution which, under the Protectorate, will 
be best calculated to promote its peace and prosperity, the 
progressive development of self-governing institutions, and 
the protection of foreign interests” was sent, with Lord 
Milner as Chairman, to Egypt,® although it was not until 
December 7 that the Mission actually arrived at Cairo. 
Throughout its stay in Egypt, until the end of the first week 
of March, 1920, the Mission was confronted with an atti- 
tude of studied reserve on the part of the official world and 
with active opposition from the native public and the native 
press, although many educated Egyptians, even some ad- 
vanced Nationalists, did not approve this course. So severe 
was the pressure of intimidation exercised by the Nation- 
alists, however, that it overshot its mark, “for it was impos- 
sible not to come to the conclusion that, if the Egyptians 
were really so unanimous as we were intended to think, we 


°A full account of the Mission is contained in Egypt, No. 1 (1921); cf. 
also Chirol, op. cit., pp. 260-273. 
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should have been left to find that out for ourselves by 
going about the country without let or hindrance.” ® 

The Commission’s Conclusions.—The views of the Com- 
mission as to the best course to be pursued in regard to the 
future relations of Great Britain and Egypt involved con- 
siderable modification of the policy hitherto adopted and 
were so momentous that they merit quotation in full. 


“We gradually came to the conclusion that no settlement 
could be satisfactory which was simply imposed by Great 
Britain upon Egypt, but that it would be wiser to seek a 
solution by means of a bilateral agreement—a Treaty— 
between the two countries. In no other way did it appear 
possible to release Egypt from the tutelage to which 
Egyptians so vehemently object, without endangering any 
of the vital interests which we are bound to safeguard. All 
necessary safeguards, as it seemed to us, could be provided 
in the terms of a Treaty of Alliance by which Egypt, in 
return for Great Britain’s undertaking to defend her integ- 
rity and independence, would agree to be guided by Great 
Britain in her foreign relations and would at the same time 
confer upon Great Britain certain definite rights in Egyp- 
tian territory. The rights we contemplated were of a two- 
fold character. Firstly, in order to protect her special in- 
terest in Egypt—the safety of her Imperial communica- 
tions—Great Britain was to have the right to maintain a 
military force on Egyptian soil; and secondly, for the pro- 
tection of all legitimate foreign interests, she was to have 
a certain measure of control over Egyptian legislation and 
administration, as far as they affected foreigners. The 
former privilege was no more than what Egypt could 
honourably concede to an ally who undertook to defend her 
against all external dangers, and whose strength and 
security were therefore of vital importance to Egypt herself. 
And the latter privilege would involve no greater infringe- 
ment of Egyptian independence than that to which, by 


* Egypt, No. 1 (1921), p. 5. 
"Ibid., pp. 19, 20; cf. also pp. 38-39. 
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virtue of the Capitulations, Egypt has always been exposed. 
Indeed, by substituting a single Power, Great Britain, for 
the thirteen foreign Powers which have hitherto enjoyed 
capitulatory rights in Egypt, it would tend to enlarge rather 
than to curtail that independence. Moreover, it was part 
of our scheme, as it has always been a feature of British 
policy in Egypt, to confine the special privileges enjoyed 
by foreigners under the Capitulations within more reason- 
able limits, and by so doing to make Egypt much more 
the mistress in her own house than she is to-day. But this 
could only be done if Egypt was prepared to recognise 
Great Britain as the protector of these foreign privileges 
when reduced to reasonable proportions. .. . These, in 
broad outline and reserving details for later explanation, 
are the main features of the settlement by which we had 
come to think that the relations between Great Britain 
and Egypt might in future be regulated. And when we 
began to discuss them with those Egyptians, all of more 
or less advanced Nationalist opinions, with whom we were 
in friendly contact, it was encouraging to find that our 
suggestions met with a large measure of sympathy. No 
doubt the idea of a Treaty, of a settlement arrived at 
by agreements between equals, not by dictation from above, 
appealed strongly to their sense of being a distinct people, 
to their national self-respect. For evidently that idea in- 
volved the recognition, in principle, of the independence 
of Egypt and was inconsistent with the theory of her being 
a British possession. And when they came to consider the 
conditions which in our proposal were attached to this recog- 
nition, they were ready to admit that, however unacceptable 
to extreme Nationalists, these conditions were neverthe- 
less such as they could themselves justify to their coun- 
trymen, as being compatible with their status as a nation. 
For that status could only be maintained in fact by the 
support of Great Britain and Great Britain was entitled 
to a reasonable quid pro quo for this indispensable support. 
That she should claim to control the foreign policy of Egypt 
and should have the right to maintain, for her own Imperial 
purposes, a force on Egyptian soil, was no more than such 
a quid pro quo. As regards her domestic affairs, Egypt 
would be completely self-governing except in respect of the 
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privileges of foreigners. And the restrictions upon the full 
exercise of Egyptian sovereignty which the maintenance of 
some of these privileges involved were no greater but less, 
and far less irksome, than the restrictions which had always 
existed. In view of these practical considerations, it could 
not be denied that the proposed arrangement was conceived 
in the interests, not only of Great Britain, but of Egypt, and 
could be defended as a fair and reasonable basis for future 
co-operation.” 


The Milner-Zaghlul Agreement.—After the Commis- 
sion’s return to England, its work still continued. Zaghlul 
Pasha and seven other members of the Paris Delegation 
came to London in June and until the middle of August 
discussed with Lord Milner and his colleagues the bases 
of an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty along the lines of the con- 
clusions just recorded.2 The result was the Memorandum 
of August 18, 1920, known as the “Milner-Zaghlul Agree- 
ment,” ® its essence being Paragraph 3 (1): 

“As between Egypt and Great Britain a Treaty will be 
entered into, under which Great Britain will recognise the 
independence of Egypt as a constitutional monarchy with 
representative institutions, and Egypt will confer upon 
Great Britain such rights as are necessary to safeguard her 
special interests and to enable her to furnish the guarantees 


which must be given to foreign Powers to secure the relin- 
quishment of their capitulatory rights.” 


Furthermore, provision was made for representation of 
Egypt in foreign countries, defense of imperial communica- 


tions, British officials in the Egyptian service, and reserva- 
tions for the protection of foreigners.!° 


* For a summary of these conversations, see Egypt, No. 1 (1921), pp. 22-23. 


*For the complete text of the Agreement (given ibid., pp. 24-26) see 
Annex M. , 


* See tbid., pp. 26-32 for the reasons underlying these provisions. 
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Reception in Egypt—On the close of the conversations 
culminating in the Milner-Zaghlul Agreement, the Egyp- 
tian Delegation returned to Paris, sending four of their 
number to Egypt to sound the feeling of their fellow- 
countrymen. The reception was, generally speaking, favor- 
able, so that, for instance, forty-seven of the fifty-one re- 
maining members of the Legislative Assembly voted for the 
proposals, two abstained from expressing their opinion, and 
only two recorded themselves as opposed.** At the same 
time, further interpretation of certain points was desired, 
and a number of modifications were requested, particularly 
“a imitation of the functions of the Financial Adviser and 
of the British official in the Ministry of Justice; the aban- 
donment of the provision of Article 5 of the memorandum 
—that the coming into force of the contemplated Treaty 
between Great Britain and Egypt should be dependent upon 
the previous conclusion of agreements with the Powers 
for necessary modifications in the régime of the Capitula- 
tions; and, above all, the formal abolition of the Protec- 
torate.” 1? 

The Present Status——While the Commission were most 
anxious to meet all possible Egyptian desires, they were 
obviously incompetent to bind their Government. As Lord 
Milner pointed out in his closing address to the Delegation 
on November 9, 1920: 

“The memorandum never professed to do more than indi- 


cate the general lines on which an agreement could be ar- 
rived at. In any case, as we have always foreseen, the 


4 Bgypt, No. 1 (1921), p. 25. 
2 Ibid., p. 36. 
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agreement itself, if it is decided to proceed with it, will 
have to be the outcome of formal negotiations between duly 
accredited representatives of the British and Egyptian 
Governments. . . . What is far more important at the 
present stage than any further discussion of details is to 
influence opinion both here and in Egypt in a sense favour- 
able to a settlement on the lines which we both favour, and 
above all to cultivate and strengthen by every means the 
spirit of friendship and mutual confidence which our con- 
versations here have helped to engender, but which must 
become general on both sides if our efforts are to lead to 
the desired result.” 1% 


On November 10, 1921, after extended conversations, a 
draft Convention was handed by Lord Curzon to the Egyp- 
tian Delegation.1+ In its main outlines, this followed the 
Milner-Zaghlul Agreement; but the Delegation objected 
to it on the ground that it was restrictive of Egypt’s com- 
plete independence. In view of this attitude, Lord Allenby, 
on December 3, addressed a communication to the Sultan 15 
discussing in full the problem of Anglo-Egyptian relations; 
but this likewise failed to gain Nationalist approval. During 
the latter part of the month, agitation aroused by Zaghlul 
attained such proportions that he, with several of his 
adherents, was deported to Ceylon, later to the Seychelles, 
and finally to Gibraltar, where he remained until his release 
in March, 1923. Meanwhile, Lord Allenby more than once 
had advised termination of the Protectorate; 18 and on 
February 28, 1922, the following Declaration was made: 17 


“ Egypt, No.1 (1921), p. 36. 

“Ibid., No. 4 (1921), pp. 3-6; reprinted as Annex O. 
* Ibid., pp. 10-14. 

* Ibid., No. 1 (1922), pp. 8, 19-20, 24. 

"Cf. ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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“Whereas His Majesty’s Government, in accordance with 
their declared intentions, desire forthwith to recognise 
Egypt as an independent sovereign State; and 

“Whereas the relations between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Egypt are of vital interest to the British Empire; 

“The following principles are hereby declared :— 


“1. The British Protectorate over Egypt is terminated, 
and Egypt is declared to be an independent sovereign State. 

“2. So soon as the Government of his Highness shall pass 
an Act of Indemnity with application to all inhabitants of 
Egypt, martial law as proclaimed on the 2nd November, 
1914, shall be withdrawn. 

“3. The following matters are absolutely reserved to the 
discretion of His Majesty’s Government until such time as 
it may be possible by free discussion and friendly accom- 
modation on both sides to conclude agreements in regard 
thereto between His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Egypt :— 


“(a.) The security of the communications of the British 
Empire in Egypt; 

“(b.) The defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression 
or interference, direct or indirect; 

“(c.) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and 
the protection of minorities; 


“(d.) The Soudan. 


“Pending the conclusion of such agreements, the status 
quo in all these matters shall remain intact.” 


This was officially proclaimed at Cairo on March 16, 1922, 
and on the same day Sultan Ahmed Fuad Pasha became 
King. Some mob hostility was manifested by irreconcilable 
elements on this occasion; but, on the whole, the country 
remained quiet, and on April 19, 1923, King Fuad signed the 
new Egyptian Constitution. The future of Egypt, it would 
seem, now depends upon the Egyptians themselves. | 
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THE FUTURE OF MESOPOTAMIA 


Strategic Importance of Mesopotamia and the Persian 
Gulf—aIt was not due to mere military expediency, to a 
desire to strike a fresh enemy in a weak spot, that, shortly 
after Turkey’s entrance into the war in the autumn of 
1914, a force was thrown from British India into the region 
at the head of the Persian Gulf and a campaign was inaugu- 
rated against the Turks in Mesopotamia.’ For not only is 
Mesopotamia potentially one of the richest of the world’s 
undeveloped regions, but the head of the Persian Gulf com- 
mands a very valuable trade route and is one of the world’s 
chief strategic points. As the outlet for a rich hinterland, 
it is destined to have some of the importance of a Trieste 
or an Odessa and, because of its situation upon a potentially 
great world route, it may in the distant future rank with a 
Panama and a Suez. But even under conditions existing 
before the war, its value was great. In 1902, Admiral 
Mahan wrote that “the control of the Persian Gulf by a 
foreign state of considerable naval potentiality, a ‘fleet in 
being’ there based upon a strong military port . . . would 
flank all the routes to the Farther East, to India, and to 
Australia.” * 


1 All notes in this Part are by the Editor. 

For accounts of this campaign, see C. Stiénon, “Les Campagnes d’Orient 
et les Intéréts de l’Entente,” pp. 61-153, Paris, 1916; “The Times [London] 
History of the War,” III, pp. 91-98; X, pp. 201-240; XII, pp. 391-416; 
XIII, pp. 253-288; XVII, pp. 253-288. 

44 T. Mahan, “The Persian Gulf and International Relations,” in 
The National Review, XL (1902), pp. 27-45, reprinted in his “Retrospect 
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British Policy and German Methods.—British statesmen 
fully realized this and, while establishing no naval base 
of their own in the Persian Gulf, they steadfastly refused 
to permit any other Power to do so. The English had first 
begun the task of policing these waters and of suppressing 
piracy on them some three hundred years ago, consider- 
ably before the Turkish wave of conquest had reached the 
Persian Gulf; and this work is being continued at the 
present day with great advantage to all the world. While 
British policy put no obstacles whatsoever in the way of 
purely economic developments on the part of other nations, 
it resolutely opposed the establishment of naval stations 
connected with transcontinental railroads under foreign, 
and possibly hostile, control. As a result, there was at one 
period considerable friction with Russia, whose expansion- 
ists aimed to reach these warm waters; and, later, there was 
even more trouble with Germany over the projected Bag- 
dad Railway and the German attempts to gain a footing in 
the Persian Gulf. For a number of years, Germany per- 
sistently tried to establish herself in these waters and, as in 
Morocco, her method was to employ what were apparently 
business men whose varied activities were in some way or 
other to furnish the pretext for official intervention and the 
hoisting of the German flag.2 The process was not that of 


and Prospect,” pp. 209-251, Boston, 1902. See also Rouire, “La Question 
du Golfe Persique,” in Revue des Deux Mondes, V, xvi (1903), pp. 889- 
917; xvii (1903), pp. 349-375; L. Fraser, “Some Problems of the Persian 
Gulf,” London, 1908. 

*Cf. E. Lewin, “The German Road to the East,” ch. iv, London [1916] ; 
G. Demorgny, “La Question Persane et la Guerre,” pp. 229-284, Paris, 1916; 
R. Machray, “The Germans in Persia,” in The Fortnightly Review, CV 
(1916), pp. 342-353. 
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“capitalistic imperialism,” in which the business man is sup- 
posed to drag his country’s standard into paths of territorial 
aggression, but its very opposite. 

Germany’s Fundamental Purpose—tThis British policy 
was based upon valid reasons and in no way interfered with 
the development of Germany’s legitimate economic inter- 
ests in Turkey. But Germany’s most cherished aims were 
not fundamentally economic. They were distinctly political 
and imperialistic. In ultimate analysis, they were aimed at 
the predominant position that English-speaking peoples 
have acquired by centuries of laborious pioneer work 
throughout the world, and, as a means to this end, they 
determined to establish themselves through Turkey on the 
flanks of the British Commonwealth and to imperil its con- 
tinued existence. As Professor Kurt Wiedenfeld of Halle 
wrote: “All economic measures we may take in Turkey are 
only a means to an end, not an end in themselves.” Simi- 
larly, Paul Rohrbach, the chief exponent of the Bagdad 
Railway and of German expansion in general, but especially 
in China and Africa, wrote on May 25, 1916, in Die Hilfe: 


“Unless we make ourselves a strong colonial people, the 
world will end by becoming Anglo-Saxon. In this way even 
our policy in the Near East is only the preliminary of Ger- 
man colonial policy in the sense of a policy with a world- 
wide outlook. Nothing is more wrong than to represent the 
Near East Idea and the Colonial Idea as rivals; it is a ques- 
tion of both.” 


In addition to their economic aims, German railroad en- 
terprises in Turkey had the fundamental and imperialistic 
purpose of imperiling British communications with India 
and Australia by a constant threat to Suez and by the es- 
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tablishment of a naval base at the terminus of the other 
branch of the railway in the Persian Gulf. Thus Rohrbach 
wrote in his widely read book on this project, published 
some years before the war: 


“England can be attacked and mortally wounded by land 
from Europe only in one place—Egypt. The loss of Egypt 
would mean for England not only the end of her dominion 
over the Suez Canal and of her connections with India and 
the Far East, but would probably entail also the loss of her 
possessions in Central and East Africa.” 4 


The 1914 Agreement about the Bagdad Railway.—Eng- 
land had no legitimate means of checking the construction 
of the Hedjaz Railway, close to the Egyptian frontier, but 
she was able to prevent the extension under German con- 
trol of the railway to the Persian Gulf and the establish- 
ment of a German naval station there. After protracted 
negotiations, this matter was finally settled by an agreement 
in the summer of 1914, just before the outbreak of the 
war.° 

While this treaty recognized Britain’s predominant posi- 
tion in the Persian Gulf, it permitted Germany to prolong 
the Bagdad Railway to Basra, a deep-water port some sixty 
miles from the head of the Persian Gulf proper. No further 
extension was to be undertaken except by future agreement. 
Furthermore, Germany was to share fully in the economic 


*““Die Bagdadbahn,” Berlin, 1902, quoted in “Conquest and Kultur,” 
p. 66, Washington, 1918. See also M. Jastrow, “The War and the Bagdad 
Railway,” ch. iii, New York, 1917. 

*The Lichnowsky Memorandum, ed. and tr. Munroe Smith, in Jnter- 
national Conciliation, No. 127, June, 1918, p. 71; the terms of this agree- 
ment are given ibid., pp. 174-175, following S. S. McClure, “Obstacles to 
Peace,” pp. 41-42, New York [1917]. 
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development of Mesopotamia which had hitherto been pre- 
dominantly in British hands. 

The War Has Created a Clean Sheet.—With many other 
things, this agreement of 1914 has been nullified by the 
war. The British conquest has erased it and established a 
clean sheet. The question has been raised anew and must 
be reconsidered in the fresh light derived from the conclu- 
sive demonstration of the aggressive nature of Germany’s 
policy. In general, the chief interests to be considered are, 
first, those of the natives and, secondly, those of British 
India, whose real concern in this region outweighs that of 
the European peoples. British policy in the entire Middle 
East has largely been dictated by India, not by London. 
Under the circumstances, this is but natural and is in har- 
mony with the general spirit of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, which insists that the local opinion of the con- 
stituent peoples should be carefully regarded, in so far as 
it is consistent with the larger interests of the political 
entity as a whole. 

Turkish Rule and the Arabs.—The region which is popu- 
larly known as Mesopotamia * and which has in great part 
been conquered by the British Indian Army is a very con- 
siderable area of approximately 143,000 square miles with 


®¥or a comprehensive outline of the physical and political geography, 
political history, social and political conditions, and economic condi- 
tions, see “Mesopotamia” (No. 638 of the Handbooks published under 
the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office, in “Peace 
Handbooks issued by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office,” XI, 
London, 1920). See also I. Bowman, “The New World: Problems in 
Political Geography,” pp. 72-76, Yonkers, 1921. A large amount _of 
valuable information is contained in Review of the Civil Administration 
of Mesopotamia (1920) (Cd. 1061), prepared by Miss Gertrude L. Bell. 
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an estimated population of roughly two millions? The 
inhabitants are of various races, but the predominant 
element, especially in the south, is Arab.8 In general, the 
Turk is only the ruling and official class. Despite the 
fact that this region was once a garden spot, its popula- 
tion is now very sparse, especially in Lower Mesopotamia 
and Irak.® This has been the result of permitting the irri- 
gation system of the past to fall into decay. Added to this, 
there have been constant misrule and extortion on the part 
of the Turkish officials. In some sections brigandage is 
rampant and, generally, extreme poverty prevails. What- 
ever economic development has taken place south of Bag- 
dad has been due to British enterprise, which shortly be- 
fore the war completed an important irrigation project and 
which furnished adequate steamship facilities on the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. The Arabs cherished bitter feelings 
towards their Turkish overlords on account of their oppres- 
sive misrule, and these sentiments were aggravated by the 
Turkish nationalist movement’s hostility towards Arabic 
civilization. In general, the Arabs welcomed the British 
conquest as a relief from grievous oppression. If considera- 


tions of justice alone were to enter into the settlement of 
"By the Census of 1920, the figures are: 


Sanjak Square Miles Population 
IMGsUl escmc cteereeiemcice cetmer aie 35,130 703,378 
Bagdad of tt acn ayo Gaus tS 54,540 1,360,304 
Basra, .2ee, Sereno, eats 53,580 785,600 
Totals ttt cokes eh oe 143,250 2,849,282 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, p. 1350. 

* See especially “The Arab of Mesopotamia,” Basra, 1918. 

*By the Census of 1920, the population per square mile in Mosul 
was 20, in Bagdad, 25; in Basra, 14; in all Mesopotamia, 20. This figure 
is lower than for any other Vilayet or Sanjak of the former Ottoman 
Empire except Zor (83) and Yemen (10). 
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this problem, absolutely no valid argument could be ad- 
vanced for the return of this region to the blasting tyranny 
of the Turk. If compelling forces were to permit of no 
other course, it would be a grievous tragedy. 

Economic Possibilities from Irrigation.—It is generally 
admitted by engineers and by geographers who have care- 
fully investigated the question that it is quite feasible 
to reclaim this land for civilization and to restore its former 
prosperity by an effective system of irrigation. The soil 
itself is most fertile and is suited to the production of 
wheat and cotton. In addition, the region is believed to be 
rich in petroleum which has as yet not been developed.’” 
How large a population it could support is a subject of de- 
bate among experts. But even if only the least sanguine 
estimates were realized, this region, and especially the south- 
ern portion, Lower Mesopotamia or Irak, could sustain in 
civilized conditions a far greater number of inhabitants 
than at present exists there in penury. European settlers 
are out of the question, as the climate bars them definitely. 
It would be folly to spend a large sum of money on an irri- 
gation project—that elaborated by Sir William Willcocks in 
1910 involved the expenditure of 26 million pounds—if 
there were not labor sufficient to till the soil. The present 
population is manifestly inadequate and not enough immi- 
grants can be obtained from the neighboring Arab com- 
munities. All plans for reclaiming Mesopotamia have con- 


The Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which supplies fuel on a large scale 
to the British Navy, operates in adjoining Persian territory. Cf. also 
Correspondence between His Majesty’s Government and the United States 
Ambassador respecting Economic Rights in Mandated Territories. Mis- 
cellaneous, No. 10 (1921) (Cd. 1226). 
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templated the necessity of securing Settlers from either 
Egypt or India, preferably from the latter. 

The Problem of Over-Population in India—The great 
problem of the future will be to meet the demands of the 
Asiatic peoples for more land. Their numbers are gaining 
rapidly. This is markedly true of British India, whose popu- 
lation increased in the ten years between 1901 and 1911 
from 294 to 315 millions. Indian opinion demands some 
satisfaction for its vital economic needs in return for its sac- 
rifices during the war, and hopes to find an outlet for its 
surplus people in East Africa and Mesopotamia where the 
- native populations are sparse. The Moslems in India could 
furnish many valuable settlers who should be able to live 
in harmony with the native Arabs of Mesopotamia. More- 
over for centuries close commercial relations have been 
established between India and the countries bordering on 
the Persian Gulf. 

The Disposition of Mesopotamia: the Possibility of a 
New Arabia.—While it would be unfortunate in the extreme 
were this maltreated country to be restored to Turkish 
misrule, the question inevitably arises as to what shall be 
its future political fate. It has been suggested by some that 
it should form part of an independent New Arabia which 
should include the bulk of the four to seven million Arabs 
within the Turkish Empire or on its borders.11. Although of 

“By Article 27 of the Sévres Treaty, Turkey no longer has sovereignty 
over any portion of Arabia and by Article 98 the Hedjaz is recognized 
as “a free and independent State.” No New Arabia as a whole has yet 
been formed and the peninsula is at present divided into the Kingdom of 
Hedjaz, the Emirate of Nejd and Hasa, the Emirate of Jebel Shammar, 


the Principate of Asir, the _Imamate of Yemen, the British Protectorate 
of Aden, the Sultanate of Oman, the Sultanate of Koweit, and the 
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a distinctly virile and able stock, the Arabs are apparently 
still too uneducated politically for so extensive a project. 
If left to themselves, they would continue to live in dread 
of a reimposition of the Turkish yoke and this possibility 
would become a certainty were the Russian Empire to 
disintegrate and its sixteen millions of Turkish-speaking 
peoples to join a political union with their fellows in the 
Ottoman Empire.'? Moreover, it is most doubtful if, under 
the unstable conditions that would exist even without this 
latter possibility, the capital would be forthcoming from 
Europe and America for the reclamation of Mesopotamia. 

An International Protectorate in the Light of Past Ex- 
perience.—Another suggestion that has found wide favor, 
primarily because it apparently seems to diminish the risks 
of war by eliminating rivalry among the Great Powers, is 
that this region should be placed under an international 
protectorate. What is intended by this project is that its 
political administration and also its economic development 
should be under direct international control. Former ex- 
periments of this nature, such as those in Samoa, in the 
New Hebrides, and in Egypt, do not hold out much promise 


Emirate of Kerak. For the difficulties—both external and internal— 
in the way of creation of a unified Arabia, see Bowman, op. (ity DD: 
68-70. 

2QOQn the possibilities and aims of a Pan-Turanian movement, see 
“A Manual on the Turanians and Pan-Turanianism,” London, 1921; 
“Turkey, Russia, and Islam,” in The Round Table, VIII (1918), pp. 
100-138; Tekin Alp (nom de plume of M. Cohen), “Tirkismus und 
Pantiirkismus,” Weimar, 1915 (English translation, “The Turkish and 
Pan-Turkish Ideal,” London, 1916); Mary Czaplicka, “The Turks of 
Central Asia,” pp. 9-18, 118-120, Oxford, 1918. The course of events since 
the Russian débdcle and the defeat of Turkey has not as yet led to a 
Pan-Turanian union and the likelihood of such an event seems to grow 


increasingly remote. 
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of success.12 They have always fostered intrigues and rival- 
ries among the governors, who have never been able to for- 
get the special interests of their own states. Among the 
governed, this system fomented faction and led to disorder 
and even to anarchy. During the Anglo-French condomin- 
ium in Egypt, from 1879 to 1882, the French and British 
Consuls-General interpreted an important instruction from 
Europe differently and the knowledge of this divergence of 
views encouraged the nationalistic party in its projects and 
led to the outbreak that caused the British occupation.’ 
In connection with the tripartite protectorate over Samoa, 
Cleveland said in 1894: “The present Government has 
failed to correct, if indeed it has not aggravated, the very 
evils it was intended to prevent.” Five years later, owing 
to the anarchic conditions, a Joint High Commission repre- 
senting the United States, Great Britain, and Germany was 
sent to Samoa to investigate and report. They concluded 
that no wholly satisfactory arrangement was possible so 
long as the tripartite control continued and they insisted 
that the only natural plan of government, and the only 
system that could ensure tranquillity and prosperity, was 
rule by a single power. 

®% For the Samoan condominium (terminated by the Anglo-German- 
American Treaty of December 2, 1899), see the Anglo-German-American 
Treaty of June 14, 1889, in Malloy, “Treaties,” pp. 1576-1589; J. B. 
Henderson, “American Diplomatic Questions,” pp. 205-286, New York, 
1901. Regarding the New Hebrides, see the Franco-British Convention 
of October 20, 1906 (text in American Journal of International Law, I, 
Supplement, pp. 179-200); “France and England in the New Hebrides: 
The Anglo-French Condominium,” Melbourne, 1914; and the Anglo-French 


Protocol Respecting the New Hebrides of August 6, 1914 (Treaty Series, 
1922, No. 7). 


“A. Debidour, “Histoire Diplomatique de l’Europe, 1878-1904,” pp. 
56-59. 
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Lord Cromer on Administrative Internationalism.—On 
this point there is no more valuable testimony than that of 
Lord Cromer, whose success as a ruler of backward peoples 
is unsurpassed and who has had ample opportunity to esti- 
mate the value of international administrative agencies. 
The following pregnant and somewhat sarcastic words from 
his pen merit the most careful consideration: 


_ “Semi-civilized countries, in which the rulers are some- 
times only possessed of incomplete sovereign rights,. open 
up a wide field for development of internationalism... . 
But alas! however much exclusiveness may in appearance 
be expelled by the cosmopolitan pitchfork, it but too often 
comes back again to its natural resting-place. The experi- 
ment of administrative internationalism has probably been 
tried in the No Man’s Land [Egypt] of which this history 
treats to a greater extent than in any other country. The 
result cannot be said to be encouraging to those who be- 
lieve in the efficacy of international action in administrative 
matters. What has been proved is that international insti- 
tutions possess admirable negative qualities. They are 
formidable checks to all action, and the reason why they are 
so is that, when any action is proposed, objections of one 
sort or another generally occur to some member of the inter- 
national body. Any action often involves a presumed ad- 
vantage accorded to some rival nation, and it is a prin- 
ciple of internationalism, which is scornfully rejected in 
theory and but too often recognized as a guide for prac- 
tical action, that it is better to do nothing, even though evil 
may ensue, than to allow good to be done at the expense 
of furthering the interests, or of exalting the reputation of 
an international rival.” 


Reasons for Attachment to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.—One of the most unfortunate results of the war 
has been a great intensification of national feelings and it 
would be hazardous to risk the fate of any people on the 
assumption that in any future collaboration by the present 
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belligerents there will be less rivalry than there was in the 
past. . The suspicions, jealousies, antipathies, and hatreds 
engendered by this war cannot be dispelled quickly. An 
international protectorate over Mesopotamia would not 
solve the question. It would probably lead to renewed fric- 
tion if the work of regeneration were seriously attempted or 
it might paralyze all action. What is required in such cases 
is concentration of responsibility. Under modern political 
conditions, apparently the only way to determine the prob- 
lem of politically backward peoples, who require not only 
outside political control but also foreign capital to reor- 
ganize their stagnant economic systems, is to entrust the 
task of government to that state whose interests are most 
directly involved. In the case of Mesopotamia, this state 
would inevitably be the British Commonwealth on account 
of, first, the predominant commercial interests of British 
India and of the United Kingdom in the Persian Gulf and 
in Lower Mesopotamia; second, the part that British off- 
cials have for centuries taken in suppressing piracy in the 
Persian Gulf; third, the facts that British capital had 
already before the war been employed in irrigating Mesopo- 
tamia and in providing transportation on the Tigris and 
Euphrates and that since the war very considerable work 
has been done in draining, in building embankments, and 
wharfs, and in constructing railroads; fourth, the fact that 
British India needs an outlet for its swarming millions and 
has in its surplus Moslem peoples a suitable source of 
settlers. 

Provision to Safeguard the Open Door.—lIf, however, such 
backward regions are entrusted by international mandate 
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to one state, there should be embodied in the deed of trust 
most rigid safeguards both to protect the native population 
from exploitation and also to ensure that the interests of 
other foreign states are not injured either positively or 
negatively. Provision should be made for the full open 
door, so that not only should all merchandise enter upon the 
same terms and that railroad rates should be equal, but also 
that complete opportunity should be given to all nations 
to participate on an equal basis in the economic develop- 
ment of the country. The latter desideratum can prob- 
ably never be fully attained, but some more or less close 
approximation to it can be reached by an arrangement 
like that of the Six-Powers Group in China and that of the 
Algeciras Act of 1906. In order to render this fully effec- 
tive, it would presumably be necessary for the parties to the 
agreement to bind themselves to submit to arbitration any 
disputes connected with it and to agree to abide by the 
decision. 

The Necessity of Protecting the Natives from Exploita- 
tion.—But far more important than any arrangement of this 
character to secure the interests of the European and 
American states in such backward countries is the neces- 
sity of clearly defined provisions to protect the natives 
from exploitation. If foreign capital is to reap the bulk 
of the benefits from the reclamation of Mesopotamia, the 
project is not an alluring one. It was this that Colonel Sir 
Mark Sykes had in mind when recently, in connection with 
Zionism, he said: 


“What did the Arab fear? He feared financial corpora- 
tions pivoted on Palestine controlling Syria and Mesopo- 
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tamia. He feared the soil of Palestine would be bought by 
companies and that he would become the proletariat work- 
ing on the soil.” 

There is grave danger of such a development if, in the 
impatience for quick results, foreign capital is allowed to 
secure a great part of the soil and then to sell it or to rent 
it to the natives and immigrants after irrigation has greatly 
enhanced its value. Such an unfortunate outcome can and 
should be prevented. The native must be protected from 
his own ignorance and cupidity by strict land laws. The 
capitalistic penetration must be rigidly supervised and con- 
trolled, so that the result of Mesopotamia’s reclamation may 
not be merely a vastly large population scarcely elevated 
from its former state of penury and a considerable accession 
of wealth to London, New York, Paris, and Berlin. 

[Great Britain Made Mandatory for Mesopotamia.—By 
the Treaty of Sévres, signed August 10, 1920, Turkey “re- 
nounces in favour of the Principal Allied Powers all rights 
and title which she could claim on any ground over or con- 
cerning” Mesopotamia and other regions “outside her fron- 
tiers as fixed by the present Treaty,’ binding herself, more- 
over, “to recognise and conform to the measures which may 
be taken now or in the future by the Principal Allied Pow- 
ers, in agreement where necessary with third Powers, in 
order to carry the above stipulation into effect.” 1° This 
document defines the northern boundary of Mesopotamia: 1° 

® Article 132. 

* Article 27, II (3). By the last paragraph of Article 64, this boundary 
may be modified in case of creation of a Kurdish State by “the vol- 
untary adhesion to such an independent Kurdish State of the Kurds 


inhabiting that part of Kurdistan which has hitherto been included 
in the Mosul Vilayet.” 
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the eastern frontier presumably marches with Persia, but 
the western and southern limits are still to be drawn by the 
Principal Allied Powers.17 By Article 94, Mesopotamia is 
provisionally recognized as an independent State, subject to 
the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
Mandatory until such time as it may be able to stand alone. 
This Mandatory is to be chosen by the Principal Allied 
Powers, who will also formulate the terms of the Mandate, 
which must be submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations for approval.1® In accordance with these provi- 
sions, the Mandate for Mesopotamia has been given to Great 
Britain; 1° and on October 10, 1922, a treaty was signed 
between Great Britain and Irak whereby the latter King- 
dom ceases to be a mandated territory and becomes a 
sovereign state, though still, in considerable degree, under 
the guidance of Great Britain.”°] 

Article 94. 

2 Articles 94, 96. For provisions of option for Mesopotamian nationality, 
see Article 125. 


2” Wor the text of this document, see Annex H. 
»® For the text of this Treaty, see Annex Q. 
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THE COLONIAL QUESTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


In the settlement of the colonial questions,’ the primary 
consideration must be the welfare of the native populations. 
In second place only come the interests of the outside world. 
These demand preéminently equality of economic oppor- 
tunity. In order to carry these principles into effect, the 
administration of the derelict territories and peoples freed 
from German and Turkish rule must, in general, be en- 
trusted to different states acting as mandatories of the 
League of Nations. These mandates cannot, however, be 
uniform, but must vary with the circumstances of the dif- 


1By Article 119 of the Versailles Treaty, “Germany renounces in favour 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights and titles over 
her oversea possessions.” On May 7, 1919, the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference allotted the ex-German territories in Africa to be man- 
dated areas as follows: German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory), 
about one-quarter of Togoland, and a small portion of the Cameroons to 
Great Britain; the remainder of Togoland and of the Cameroons to 
France. Belgium and Portugal subsequently received parts of German 
East Africa. By Articles 94-96 of the Sevres Treaty, the High Contracting 
Parties agree that Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine be placed under 
Mandatories to be selected by the Principal Allied Powers. Great Britain 
has been chosen for Mesopotamia and Palestine, and France for Syria. 
The Mandates, in conformity with Article 22, paragraphs 4-6, of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, fall into three classes, termed “A,” 
“B” and “C” respectively (see Annexes H, I, and L). Cf. infra, An- 
nex B, and see, for some account of the history and theory of the Mandate- 
Concept, “The League of Nations, Starts,” pp. 101-120, London, 1920; 
R. 8S. Baker, “Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement,” I, pp. 261 ff., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1922. For adverse views, see R. Lansing, “The Peace 
Negotiations,” pp. 149-161, Boston, 1921; Antonelli, “T Afrique et la Paix 
de Versailles,” pp. 226-235. 
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ferent cases. Since the factors of national power and pres- 
tige, as well as those of national economic advantage, can- 
not be wholly eliminated by such arrangements, the selec- 
tion of mandatories in one region cannot be separated from 
the choice made in other areas. In fact, all the territorial 
problems are interwoven and must be viewed as a whole. 
Thus the solution in Africa must depend upon that in 
Asiatic Turkey and vice versa. There are also other con- 
siderations that at the moment make impossible a final deci- 
sion as to the colonial settlement. Not only the form, but 
the satisfactory nature, of the territorial arrangements in 
Africa and Asiatic Turkey are largely dependent upon 
whether or no the United States is willing to assume any 
mandates of administration in these regions. Furthermore, 
in case events in Liberia and Abyssinia render international 
control essential there, the mandatory stipulations in other 
areas might advantageously be altered to meet these con- 
tingencies. 


CHAPTER I 
TROPICAL AFRICA 


1. Territorial 


A. Togoland 
It is recommended: 

That this area be divided along ethnic lines and trans- 
ferred to France and Great Britain on condition that the 
Anglo-French agreements of 1898 and 1899 * providing for 
reciprocal equality in import duties, 

a. should include in their scope export duties also and 

should embrace this transferred area as well; 

b. should extend indefinitely beyond their present time 

limit, 1929; and that 

c. the benefit of this equality of commercial treatment 

should accrue directly to all states and not indirectly, 
as is now the case in consequence of the most-favored- 
nation clause. 


Discussion 


This recommendation is made because the population be- 
longs ethnically, in about the proportion of two to one, to 
the adjacent colonies of French Dahomey and the British 
Gold Coast. The mandatory system, in so far as it im- 


1 All notes in this Part are by the Editor. 

2(Trattati.. . . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 594-599, 613-614. 

®See insert map between pages 66 and 67, where the final partition of 
Togoland between France and Great Britain is also indicated. 
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plies the maintenance of administrative integrity, would 
hamper the development of this small area. The essential 
features of the mandatory principle would, however, be se- 
cured by the measures suggested in connection with the 
Anglo-French treaties of 1898 and 1899, especially as Togo- 
land is already within the scope of all the international 
agreements regarding Tropical Africa, except the Berlin Act 
of 1885 establishing the Conventional Basin of the Congo.* 

Provision would also have to be made for the protection 
of personal and property rights of Germans in this area.° 


‘Both Togoland and the Cameroons are now mandated territories of 
the “B” type. For the text of the Draft Mandates for the British portion 
of these two areas, see Annex J, where the Anglo-French Declarations 
respecting the boundaries of Togoland and the Cameroons, signed at 
London, July 10, 1919, and the Joint Recommendation of the British and 
French Governments as to the future of these ex-German colonies, signed 
December 17, 1920, are also given. See further Antonelli, “L’Afrique et 
la Paix de Versailles,” p. 245; and especially G. L. Beer, in “A History of 
the Peace Conference of Paris,’ II, pp. 241-242, London, 1920. Consult 
also Report on the British Mandated Sphere of Togoland for 1920-1921 
(1922) (Cd. 1698). 

*By Article 122 of the Versailles Treaty, applicable to all ex-German 
colonies, “the Government exercising authority over such territories may 
make such provisions as it thinks fit with reference to the repatriation from 
them of German nationals and to the conditions upon which German 
subjects of European origin shall, or shall not, be allowed to reside, hold 
property, trade or exercise a profession in them” (cf. also Articles 121, 
123). The original form of this Article, as proposed by the British Dele- 
gation at the first session of the Commission on African Colonies, April 24, 
1919, was: “La Puissance mandataire pourra prendre telles dispositions 
qu’elle jugera bonnes en ce qui regarde la nationalité et le rapatriement 
des ressortissants allemands hors de ce territoire.’” The French Delegation 
felt, however, that this did not cover the case of German nationals who 
had taken refuge in neutral territory, particularly Germans of European 
birth and natives belonging to German auxiliary forces who had fled 
from the Cameroons to the Spanish colonies of Fernando Po and Rio 
Muni. They accordingly presented the sixth Article of their draft, with 
two slight amendments: “Dés la mise en vigueur du présent Traité, le 
Gouvernement allemand rapatriera & ses frais ceux de ses ressortissants 
européens qui se sont réfugiés dans les colonies espagnoles du Golfe de 
Guinée. De méme, les indigénes des colonies allemandes réfugiés dans 
lesdites colonies espagnoles seront libres de regagner leur pays d’origine 


oe 
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B. The Cameroons 
It is recommended: 

1. That the areas added to this colony in 1911 at the 
expense of French Equatorial Africa be returned to France.° 


Discussion 


The restoration of the regions that France was forced to 
cede in 1911 under threat of war is partly a point of honor 


sans étre soumis, & cet égard, & aucun empéchement ou entrave de la 
part des autorités allemandes.” To this, Mr. Beer objected that repatria- 
tion from neutral territory could scarcely be required, particularly as 
some refugees might intend to settle permanently in their new homes; 
and Mr. Payne, of the British Delegation, also called attention to pos- 
sible derogation to the sovereign rights of Spain. The French Delegate, 
M. de Peretti de la Rocca, who was President of the Commission, main- 
tained his Government’s point of view, holding that this repatriation was 
in harmony with the interests of Spain herself, but he expressed willing- 
ness to withdraw the Article since negotiations looking towards repatria- 
tion had already been opened at Madrid by Great Britain and France. 
At the second session of the Commission (April 25), the present Article 
122 was presented in the following form: “Le Gouvernement exercant 
Vautorité peut prendre telles dispositions qu’il juge nécessaires relative- 
ment a la nationalité, au rapatriement des nationaux allemands se trouvant 
dans les territoires en question et aux conditions dans lesquelles les sujets 
allemands d’origine européenne seront autorisés & posséder, résider, faire 
le commerce ou exercer une profession dans le territoire en question.” 
Here the mention of nationality gave rise to discussion by the French 
Delegation. M. Duchéne feared that this might imply the right of “the 
Government exercising authority” to deny German nationality to a Ger- 
man established in the ceded territory, to which Sir Herbert Read an- 
swered that the Government could not retain German nationals in ceded 
territories. M. Merlin felt that all proper freedom of action would be 
ensured by dropping reference to nationality and inserting “ou non” after 
“seront.”. The Article thus assumed its final form. The French Draft 
Article was then presented anew, but although different phrasings were 
proposed, the danger of infringing Spanish rights of sovereignty was felt 
to be so great that the entire Article was finally dropped. “Procés- 
Verbaux et Rapport de la Commission des Colonies Allemandes,” pp. 12- 
14, 23-27. 

®See supra, pp. 65-66 and insert maps between pages 66 and 67. For an 
outline of the controversy resulting in this cession, see A. Debidour, 
“Histoire Diplomatique de l’Europe, 1904-1916,” pp. 147-151, 159-161, 
166-172. For the text of the Franco-German Convention of November 4, 
1911, regarding Equatorial Africa, see ibid., pp. 336-340. 
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which should be recognized, while, in addition, the present 
boundaries of French Equatorial Africa are in the extreme 


unnatural and inconvenient. 


2. That some territory also be transferred to British 
Nigeria in order to make the boundary conform in a gen- 
eral way to ethnic and tribal facts.’ 


Discussion 
The present boundary between Nigeria and the Cam- 
eroons is purely diplomatic and arbitrarily cuts into vital 
native institutions, social and political. 


3. That the remainder of the Cameroons be transferred 
to a mandatory of the League of Nations, under stringent 
and explicit conditions securing native rights and ensuring 
equality of economic opportunity to the outside world.® 


Discussion 


For many reasons, the United States would be the most 
satisfactory mandatory. Hitherto, the efforts of Great 
Britain to secure the open door in Tropical Africa, to obtain 
adequate international agreements about the liquor traffic, 
and, in general, to promote essential international coopera- 
tion, have been hampered by opposition from one or more 
of the other colonizing Powers.® ‘The exercise by the United 


*See insert map between pages 66 and 67, where the partition of the Cam- 
eroons between France and Great Britain as mandatories is also indicated. 

* For the final decision regarding the division of the Cameroons, see supra, 
Introduction, Note 1; and cf., for the Cameroons and Togoland, the Draft 
Mandates for their British portions, given in Annex J. See also Le Temps, 
January 30, May 12, July 2, 1919. The French took formal possession of 
Togoland on October 1, 1920 (ibid., September 21, October 6, 9, 1920), ' 
and of the Cameroons on October 30, 1920 (ibid., November 4, 1920). 

* This opposition, it may be hoped, will be eliminated by the provisions 
of the “B” type of Mandates and, for the portion of the Cameroons 
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States of a mandate in the Cameroons would be a powerful 
factor in gaining adequate protection for native rights. In 
case this solution is impossible, either from unwillingness on 
the part of the United States to accept such a mandate or 
on that of France to offer it, France should be selected as 
the mandatory. 


4. That, if France is chosen as the mandatory, one of the 
conditions of the mandate should, if possible, be that all 
existing and future international agreements about equality 
of economic opportunity and the freedom of navigation of 
rivers should apply not only to all the Cameroons, but also 
to all French Equatorial and West Africa. 


Discussion 


In large sections of French Tropical Africa, French im- 
ports are favored by differential duties. To the extent that 
it is possible, this system should be abolished and the issu- 
ance of a mandate to France for the administration of the 
Cameroons should be used to secure equality of economic 
opportunity not only in this area but also elsewhere.'° 


5. That, in case France is selected as the mandatory, the 
retention of the administrative integrity of the Cameroons 
be made optional, but that all such changes must have the 
approval of the League of Nations." 


within the Conventional Basin of the Congo, by the Conventions of Sep- 
tember 10, 1919, relating to the liquor traffic in Africa and revising the 
General Acts of Berlin and Brussels (see Annexes F and G). 

So far as Togoland and the Cameroons are concerned, by Article 6 
of the Draft Mandate, “the mandatory will ensure to all nationals of 
States, Members of the League of Nations, on the same footing as to his 
own nationals, freedom of transit and navigation, and complete economic, 
commercial and industrial equality.” 

This matter is covered by Articles 9-11 of the Draft Mandates. 
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Discussion 


In view of the fact that the Cameroons and French Equa- 
torial Africa are adjacent, an administrative reorganization 
of the entire region would probably be found to be advan- 
tageous now or in the future. The development of the area 
should not be hampered by rigid restrictions. 


6. That the personal and property rights of Germans 
in the Cameroons be duly safeguarded.’* 


See supra, Note 5. By Article 124 of the Versailles Treaty, “Germany 
hereby undertakes to pay, in accordance with the estimate to be presented 
by the French Government and approved by the Reparation Commis- 
sion, reparation for damage suffered by French nationals in the Cam- 
eroons or the frontier zone by reason of the acts of the German civil and 
military authorities and of German private individuals during the period 
from January 1, 1900, to August 1, 1914.” This Article had its origin in 
the eighth article of the French Draft: “Le Gouvernement allemand 
prend & sa charge, suivant l’évaluation qui sera présentée par le Gouy- 
ernement francais, la réparation des dommages subis par les ressortissants 
francais dans la colonie du Cameroun ou dans les contrées limitrophes 
du fait des actes des autorités civiles et militaires allemandes et des 
particuliers allemands, tant avant la délimitation de la frontiére franco- 
allemande par le Traité du 18 avril 1908 que pendant la période pos- 
térieure et pendant celle des hostilités.” In presenting this text, M. de 
Peretti de la Rocca stated that certain damages caused French nationals 
by German nationals in consequence of cessions in virtue of the Franco- 
German Treaty of 1911 were still pending, and since, when signing 
that Treaty, France had not asked of Germany reparation for such 
damages, his Government was charged with them. He expressed the 
conviction that the time had come for settlement of the question, that 
pre-war damages were not within the domain of the Reparation Com- 
mission, that the best place for the stipulation was in the Colonial 
Clauses, and that this matter was not in the same category as other 
controversies pending between France and Germany at the outbreak 
of the war. Taken up anew at the second session of the Commission, 
M. Merlin, for France, presented details and estimated the damages, 
in 1910, at about three million francs, although he felt it unnecessary 
to insert any specific amount in the Treaty text. He further proposed 
1900 as the terminus a quo, and Mr. Beer suggested insertion of the 
words “and approved by the Reparation Commission.” Thus the Article 
reached its final form. ‘“Procés-Verbaux et Rapport de la Commission 
des Colonies Allemandes,” pp. 15-16, 28-30. 
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C. German East Africa 
It is recommended: 


1. That this area be entrusted by mandate to the British 
Empire as a place of settlement for British Hast India.*% 


Discussion 


There is a widespread demand in India for a country in 
which the rapidly increasing population may freely settle.™ 
The relations between India and East Africa have long been 
very close and there is a real need of such a colony for immi- 
gration. Whether this region [now called the Tanganyika 
Territory] should be administered by the Indian or by the 
British Government is predominantly a question that con- 
cerns the British Empire domestically.1> The essential 
thing is that India’s needa of a country for unrestricted 
settlement be met. 

2. That, in the event of this recommendation being 
adopted, 

a. the northeastern section of German East Africa, 

which contains a number of white settlements, be ex- 
cluded from the mandate and be attached to British 


East Africa; 7° 


8 For the text of the Draft Mandate for this territory, see Annex I. 
There is nothing in its terms to prevent Indian immigration on any 
desirable scale. On this latter problem, see John H. Harris, “Africa : 
Slave or Free?”, pp. 100-110. See further supra, pp. 61-64, and especially 
Correspondence Regarding the Position of Indians in East Africa (Kenya 
and Uganda), 1921 (Cd. 1311), and Report by Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
Dated 4th August, 1920, Regarding the Proposed Settlement of Indian 
Agriculturists in Tanganyika Territory, etc., 1921 (Cd. 1312). 

4 See supra, pp. 61-64, 420, 424. = 

4% The Mandate is actually given to Great Britain. 

6'This failed of adoption. For the final settlement, see supra, Introduc- 


tion, Note 1. 
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b. the northwestern section, containing the densely 
populated native areas of Ruanda and Urundi, be 
similarly excluded and attached to British Uganda.'7 


Discussion 


The effect of these exclusions would be largely to elimi- 
nate the racial difficulties and would leave a large, compact, 
and very sparsely populated country for Indian settlement. 


3. That the personal and property rights of Germans be 
safeguarded.1® 


2. International Control 


It is recommended that there be established, as a part 
of the organization of the League of Nations, 
a. a special international conference for Tropical Africa, 
meeting periodically at fixed intervals not exceeding 
three years; 


“This region was placed under Belgian Mandate (supra, p. 23; see 
also Le Temps, May 9, 12, July 19, 1919; Antonelli, op. cit., pp. 247-248). 
By an Agreement of June, 1920, Belgium obtained, in consideration of 
British retention of small portions on the eastern boundary to have 
a practicable route for a Tanganyika-Uganda railroad, “(1) A free out- 
let for the produce of the east-central portion of the Belgian Congo 
by way of Lake Tanganyika to Dar es Salaam on the Indian Ocean. 
(2) Concession areas at Kigoma (on Lake Tanganyika) and Dar es 
Salaam on the eastern coast for the storage of goods. (3) The right 
to transport merchandise from Lake Tanganyika to the Indian Ocean in 
Belgian freight cars.” I. Bowman, “The New World: Problems in 
Political Geography,” pp. 125, 126, Yonkers, 1921; cf. Le Temps, June 
23, 1920. The texts of these agreements have not yet been published. 
On this Belgian Mandate Mr. Beer has expressed the judgment that 
“Belgium was not entrusted with the care of these populous districts, 
solely with a view to native interests. Other considerations were also 
allowed to enter. For instance, no one wanted to refuse the insistent 
claim of a state which had suffered so seriously from Germany’s aggres- 
sion in Europe, and had done so much to break Germany’s power in 


East Africa.” “A History of the Peace Conference of Paris,” J "p, 243: 
London, 1920. 


*See supra, Note 5. 
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b. a special African court, having jurisdiction over all 
cases involving the interpretation of international acts 
regarding Tropical Africa and violations thereof ; 

c. a permanent central bureau for the collection, cor- 
relation, and study of all the data upon which these 
international agreements must be based.?® 


Discussion 


The international agreements regarding Africa, as the 
Berlin Act of 1885 and the Brussels Act of 1890, covering 
such questions as equality of trade, freedom of navigation, 
the arms traffic, and the liquor trade, admittedly need revi- 
sion and amplification, both as to content and as to area 
covered.2° Additional arrangements are necessary for the 
protection of native rights to land for the elimination of all 
forms of compulsory labor except on essential administra- 
tive works.2!_ The question of tropical diseases and that of 
the preservation of wild animals must be handled interna- 


* Special Central International Offices under the control of the League 
of Nations are to be established “for the purpose of collecting and preserv- 
ing documents of all kinds exchanged by the High Contracting Parties” 
with reference to the traffic in liquor and arms (Convention relating to 
the Liquor Traffic in Africa, Article 7; Convention for the Control of 
the Trade in Arms and Ammunition, Article 5). The special Inter- 
national Conference, the African Court, and the Permanent Central Bureau 
are still to be created. These should obviously be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the League of Nations by Article 24 of the Covenant. 

2 These matters have been regulated by the Peace Conference in the 
Conventions, signed September 10, 1919, for revision of the Berlin 
and Brussels Acts, control of the trade in arms and ammunition, and 
regulation of the liquor traffic. For the texts of these documents, see 
Annexes G, E, and F, and for the areas concerned, see map facing page 
198. 

% These problems are covered by the provisions of the several Mandates. 
See Articles 5-6 of the Draft Mandate for British East Africa, Articles 
4-5 of the Draft Mandates for British Togoland and the Cameroons, and 
Article 3 of the Mandate for German Southwest Africa (Annexes Lidplae 
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tionally.22. There is an urgent immediate need for fresh 
agreements. But, as new conditions are constantly arising, 
continuous international codperation is essential and pro- 
vision must be made so that international legislation can 
automatically cope with the changing situation. 


™See supra, pp. 238-248, and cf. Article 23 (f) of the Covenant: “Sub- 
ject to and in accordance with the provisions of international conventions 
existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the Members of the League... 
will endeavour to take steps in matters of international concern for the 
prevention and control of disease.” See further “Public Health, the 
League, and the Red Cross,” in “The League of Nations Starts,” pp. 
155-169, and cf. Article 9 of the Draft Mandate for British East Africa 
(Annex I). 


CHAPTER II 
GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


It is recommended: 

1. That this region be transferred to the British Em- 
pire for incorporation in the self-governing Dominion of 
South Africa. 


2. That the personal and property rights of Germans be 
protected.? 


Discussion 

For various valid reasons, the mandatory principle is in- 
advisable and really inapplicable in this case. In other 
areas, we are concerned mainly with derelict peoples, here 
essentially with land. This vast, inhospitable region of 
322,450 square miles had in 1913 only a native population 
variously estimated at from 231,000 to 281,000 and a white 
population of no more than 14,830, including the relatively 
large German military and administrative staffs. Deducting 
the latter and also the foreign elements, there were in the 
colony only 9,597 Germans.? The development of this ter- 
ritory would be gravely handicapped if it were administered 

1See supra, Ch. I, n. 5. 

4In 1919, despite the deportation of 6,350 Germans, the white popula- 
tion was estimated at 16,000 or 17,000, the increase being chiefly South 
Africans in search of farms. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, p. 239. 
According to the census of 1921, the white population is 19,237, of whom 


between 7,000 and 8,000 are Germans. Ibid., 1922, p. 246, 
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entirely apart from the adjoining Union of South Africa 
with distinct native, fiscal, and railroad policies and sys- 
tems.® 


* Southwest Africa now constitutes a mandated territory of the “C” 
type with the Union of South Africa as mandatory. For the text of the 
Mandate, see Annex L. 


CHAPTER III 
NORTH AFRICA 


A. Egypt 
It is recommended: 

1. That the absolute political separation of Egypt from 
Turkey should be recognized, and concurrently also the 
British Protectorate 


Discussion 


Turkey’s rights in Egypt were merely the futile trappings 
of an outworn suzerainty and served no purpose but to ham- 
per Egypt’s development. They should be abolished. But, 
as Egypt is not able to stand alone politically, the virtual 
protectorate exercised by Great Britain since 1882, which 
received indirect international recognition in 1904,? should 
be formally recognized. 


2. That the Treaty-Powers should relinquish their ex- 
traterritorial rights under the Capitulations, upon the es- 


*By Article 147 of the Versailles Treaty, Article 102 of the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Article 86 of the Trianon Treaty, and Article 101 
of the Sévres Treaty, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Turkey recognize 
the British Protectorate; and Turkey renounces, as from November 5, 
1914, “all rights and title in or over Egypt.” The Protectorate has also 
been recognized by France, Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Portugal, and 
the United States (and, by implication, by all Powers signatory to the 
Peace Treaties with Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Turkey). 

4 Anglo-French Declaration of April 8, 1904. “Trattati,” pp. 1116-1118; 
American Journal of International Law, VI, Supplement, pp. 26-30 
(including the secret Articles). 
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tablishment of satisfactory safeguards for the European 
population.’ 
Discussion 

Under the present system, Egypt has neither legislative 
nor judicial autonomy and is unable to cope with many evils, 
social and political. In view of the stable and civilized gov- 
ernment now existing in the country, foreigners do not re- 
quire these special prerogatives. 


3. That the present treaty restrictions which render it 
impossible for Egypt to impose customs duties according 
to her wants and needs be abandoned and that full tariff 
autonomy be established. 


Discussion 
Under the existing régime, which prevents Egypt from 
levying other than moderate customs, her interests are sub- 
ordinated to those of the outside manufacturing world and 
she is unable to stimulate native industries by means of pro- 
tective duties. The system is wholly indefensible.* 


4, That the existing obligation of Great Britain to pre- 
serve equality for all in customs, other taxes, and railway 
charges, which expires in 1934,° be extended indefinitely. 


*The Capitulations are renounced by Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
(Versailles Treaty, Article 147; Saint-Germain-en-Laye Treaty, Article 102; 
Trianon Treaty, Article 86). See also the proposals in paragraphs 4 
(v) (with alternative), 7-8 of the Milner-Zaghlul Memorandum of August 
18, 1920, regarding transfer of Capitulation rights to Great Britain, and 
Article 9 of the suggested Anglo-Egyptian Convention of November 10, 
1921. Annexes M, O. Cf. also the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of December 
9, 1920, relating to the suppression of the Capitulations in Egypt. 
Annex P. 

“This matter still remains in statu quo. 

* Anglo-French Declaration of April 8, 1904, Article 4. This question 
also is still unsettled, 
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Discussion 


A complete and formal obligation to maintain the open 
door should be made a condition of consenting to the aboli- 
tion of the Capitulations. 


5. That the rights of the holders of the Turkish loans 

secured by the Egyptian tribute be fully safeguarded. 
Discussion 

Probably the most equitable manner to accomplish this 
is to continue the payment of the Egyptian tribute until 
those Turkish loans are entirely paid off. But, whether this 
is done or whether Great Britain herself assumes the obli- 
gation is not primarily an international, but a British, con- 
cern.® 


B. Morocco 
It is recommended: 

1. That no obstacles be placed in the way of any French 
attempts to secure by negotiation with Spain the partial 
or entire withdrawal of that Power from the protectorate 


zone assigned to her.’ 


*By Article 112 of the Sévres Treaty, “Turkey renounces all claim 
to the tribute formerly paid by Egypt. Great Britain undertakes to 
relieve Turkey of all liability in respect of the Turkish loans secured 
on the Egyptian tribute... . Upon the extinction of these loans of 1894, 
1891 and 1855, all liability on the part of the Egyptian Government 
arising out of the tribute formerly paid by Egypt to Turkey will cease.” 

7Cf. the Franco-Spanish Declaration of October 3, 1904, and the secret 
Agreements of April 8, 1904, and September 1, 1905. Texts in Debidour, 
op. cit., p. 9; P. Albin, “Le ‘Coup’ d’Agadir,” pp. 371-384, Paris, 1912. 
By Article 141 of the Versailles Treaty, Germany “undertakes not to 
intervene in any way in negotiations relating to Morocco which may 
take place between France and the other Powers.” The same stipulation 
is contained in the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Article 96, and in the 
Trianon Treaty, Article 80. For a brief summary of the history and 
present problems of the Moroccan situation, see Bowman, “The New 
World: Problems of Political Geography,” pp. 105-111, Yonkers, 1921. 
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Discussion 


The existing artificial division of Morocco into three zones 
—the International, the Spanish, and the French—is ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory in all respects. The soundest solu- 
tion would be for Spain to relinquish her protectorate en- 
tirely or, at least, the western section thereof so as to secure 
unbroken physical connection under French control between 
the French zone and Tangier, the natural commercial inlet 
into Morocco. 


. 2. That the present ill-defined status of Tangier should 
be terminated and that the administration of this city to- 
gether with its surrounding area be entrusted under a 
mandate of the League of Nations to France, with explicit 
provision securing both the rights of the inhabitants and 
also economic equality to all outside nations.® 


Discussion 


The existing international administration is a center of 
intrigue and has paralyzed the development of this advan- 
tageously situated port. 


*The French Protectorate was recognized by the Franco-Moroccan 
Treaty of Fez, March 30, 1912 (American Journal of International Law, 
VI, Supplement, pp. 207-209), and the delimitation of the French, Spanish, 
and International zones was regulated by the Franco-Spanish Treaty of 
Madrid, November 27, 1912 (cbid., VII, Supplement, pp. 81-99). Ger- 
many recognizes this Protectorate (Versailles Treaty, Article 142), as 
do also Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey (Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
Treaty, Article 97; Trianon Treaty, Article 81; Neuilly Treaty, Article 62; 
Sévres Treaty, Article 118). 

*The question of Tangier was not specifically considered by the Peace 
Conference, but “la France a accepté que Tanger soit soumise dans 
l'avenir & un régime spécial.” “Procés-Verbaux et Rapport de la Com- 
mission du Maroc,” p. 15; ef. also pp. 11-12, 16. It is, however, implied 
by Article 141, paragraph 2, of the Versailles Treaty, which is identical, 
except for drafting changes, with that proposed by the French Dele- 
gation to the Commission on Morocco. Jbid., p. 12. 
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The great extension of French influence proposed in the 
two foregoing recommendations should be fully used to 
abate French claims which have been made elsewhere in 
Africa and in Asiatic Turkey ?° and they should, moreover, 
be contingent upon an equitable settlement of other terri- 
torial problems. 


3. That the foreign consular jurisdictions, together with 
the connected system of taking natives under foreign pro- 
tection, be abandoned."? 


2 As already observed (supra, Introduction, Note 1), France is man- 
datory for Syria. Further, by Article 5 (1) of the Anglo-Franco-Italian 
Agreement of August 10, 1920, an area of large extent north of Syria is 
delimited “in which the special interests of France are recognised.” 

By the Treaties of Versailles (Articles 142, 143), Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye (Articles 97, 98), the Trianon (Articles 81, 82), and Neuilly. (Article 
62), Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria renounce the régime of 
the capitulations in Morocco, and German, Austrian, and Hungarian pro- 
tected persons cease “to enjoy the privileges attached to their status 
and shall be subject to the ordinary law.” These same changes are 
Implied in Article 118 of the Treaty of Sévres. The Moroccan capitula- 
tions have also been renounced by Belgium, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Paraguay, Portugal, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, and Venezuela. “Annuaire Générale de 
la France et de l’Etranger,” 1920-21, p. 622. The earliest form of 
the present Versailles Article 142 was: “Le Gouvernement allemand, 
qui a reconnu l’établissement du protectorat de la France sur le Maroc, 
déclare en accepter toutes les conséquences, dont la principale est 
Vabrogation des capitulations.” It was discussed at length in the open- 
ing session of the Commission on Morocco (March 31, 1919), as was 
the first draft of what is now Article 143, paragraph 1, which was then 
widely different. Both Articles were reserved and at the second session 
(April 3) they were again considered. M. de Peretti de la Rocca finally 
proposed what is essentially the present form of Article 142, and Mr. 
Beer replaced the French draft of the present Article 143, paragraph 1, 
by the formula: “Le Gouvernement allemand reconnait que la France 
a une entiére liberté d’action pour régler le statut et les conditions 
de l’établissement des Allemands au Maroe.” This was adopted with 
M. de Peretti de la Rocca’s substitution of “le Gouvernement chérifien”’ 
for “la France,” since the Sultan of Morocco, not France, rules Tangier. 
Paragraph 2 of Article 143 is identical with Article 11 of the French 
Draft. “Procés-Verbaux et Rapport de la Commission du Maroe,” pp. 
10-12, 13-14, 21-23, 27-28, 32. 
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Discussion 

In view of the-high character of the established French 
courts, there is no reason for the further maintenance of 
these extraterritorial rights. The United States has not 
yet consented to the proposed abolition. Nor has Great 
Britain, presumably because the matter is to be treated in 
conjunction with the abolition of the Capitulations in Egypt 
which is not yet in shape for final settlement. 


4. That the complicated series of international agree- 
ments about Morocco from 1904 to 1912, especially the Al- 
geciras Act of 1906, be revised, but that this process should 
leave fully intact, 

a. those classes 12 providing equality of economic oppor- 

tunity for all nations in Morocco; 

b. the agreements of 1904 prohibiting the erection of 
fortifications on the northern coast of Morocco, ex- 
cept in the preéxisting Spanish possessions, notably 
Ceuta and Melilla.?* 


Discussion 
It would be a decidedly reactionary step to permit the 
internationally established open door in Morocco to be shut 
and to allow this region to be enclosed within the French 
tariff barriers. Similarly, it would work against the peace 
of the world if France were permitted to fortify the northern 
littoral of Morocco. It would arouse great uneasiness in 


2 Anglo-French Declaration of April 8, 1904, Article 4; Franco-Spanish 
Treaties of September 1, 1905, Article 3, and November 27, 1912, 
Article 1. 

2 Anglo-French Declaration of April 8, 1904, Article 7; Franco-Spanish 
Treaty of November 27, 1912, Article 6. 
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Spain and would fundamentally alter the formally estab- 
lished status quo in the Western Mediterranean and the ad- 
jacent Atlantic. 


C. Italian Libya 
It is recommended: 

1. That an adequate hinterland be given to Libya, so as 
to provide access to the Sudan and its trade. 


Discussion 
The Treaty of London, April 26, 1915, recognized in prin- 
ciple Italy’s right to compensation in Africa, in case British 
and French colonial possessions there were extended at the 
expense of Germany.’* Among the many colonial claims 
advanced unofficially on behalf of Italy, this one is the most 
reasonable and logical.1® It should, however, be recognized 


“Article 13: “Dans le cas ou la France et la Grande-Bretagne 
augmenteraient leurs domaines coloniaux d’Afrique aux dépens de 
V’Allemagne, ces deux Puissances reconnaissent en principe que I’Italie 
pourrait réclamer quelques compensations équitables, notamment dans le 
réglement en sa faveur des questions concernant les frontiéres des 
colonies italiennes de l’Erythrée, de la Somalie et de la Libye et des 
colonies voisines de la France et de la Grande-Bretagne.” 

For the extreme unofiicial claim, see map on page 393 and Antonelli, 
op. cit., pp. 201-205. By an exchange of notes (not yet published), Septem- 
ber 12, 1919, France ceded to Italy the two reéntrant angles south of Tripoli, 
one between Gadames and Ghat, the other between Ghat and Tummo. 
Italy received the oases of Fehut and El-Baeka (near Ghat). This 
rectification does not affect the French line of communication between 
Fort Polignac and Janet. Further, equal fiscal treatment is to be 
applied in Tunisia to sales of real estate without regard to nationality. 
Italian private schools will there have the same rights as French and 
the French regulations in Morocco as to labor accidents are extended 
to Italians in Tunisia. Le Temps, February 24, 1920; ef. «bid., May 
16, 29, June 6, 1919. On September 8, 1919, an Anglo-French Agreement 
(not yet published) was reached concerning the boundary to be drawn 
between Wadai and Darfur, attaching the region of Dar Tama to the 
former and Dar Massalit to the latter. Jbid., February 14, 1920. This 
delimitation had remained in suspense since the Anglo-French Declaration 
of March 21, 1899 (“Trattati,” pp. 613-614). An Anglo-Italian Agreement, 
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only if it is confined to limits that will not hamper the de- 
velopment of the French colonial domain and of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 


2. That, if possible, the principle of commercial and eco- 
nomic equality should be established, not only in the ceded 
area, but throughout Libya. 


Discussion 


The tariff of 1914 gives very marked preferential treat- 
ment to Italian goods—cottons, woolens, and sugar—im- 
ported into Libya. 


also unpublished as yet, was reached in May, 1920, by which, according 
to the Italian press, the Gulf of Solum on the Mediterranean is left to 
Egypt, while Italy receives all the territory west of 25° with the oases 
of Jarabub and Kufra. In East Africa, Italy obtains almost all of 
Jubaland in Kenya (about 100,000 square kilometers). Antonelli, op. 
cit., pp. 246-247; cf. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921, pp. 1029, 1080. 
By Article 121 of the Sévres Treaty, “Turkey definitely renounces all 
rights and privileges which under the Treaty of Lausanne of October 
18, 1912, were left to the Sultan in Libya.” For the text of this Lausanne 
Treaty, see American Journal of International Law, VII, Supplement, 
pp. 58-62. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Note.—As these former German islands will, in general, 
have to be disposed of on the same basis as has already 
been set forth with regard to the other ex-German pos- 
sessions, it is highly important that the Peace Conference 
determine first the fate of those which Japan is occupying, 
because it is far more essential to establish safeguards in 
them than in those which are now occupied by Australia 
and New Zealand.t 


* By decision of the Supreme Council at Paris, May 7, 1919, Mandates, 
all of the “C” type, were allotted for these islands as follows: north 
of the Equator, to Japan; south of the Equator, except ex-German Samoa 
and Nauru, to the Commonwealth of Australia; ex-German Samoa, 
to New Zealand; Nauru, to the British Empire. For the Japanese 
reservation concerning this type of Mandate, see the following note; for 
a type of “C” Mandate, see that for German Samoa, Annex K. By 
Article 1 of the Four-Power Treaty of December 138, 1921, it would 
appear that this allocation of Mandates is virtually recognized by the 
United States, though not yet a member of the League of Nations: 
“The High Contracting Parties [the United States, the British Empire, 
France, and Japan] agree as between themselves to respect their rights 
in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions in the 
region of the Pacific Ocean.” Formal recognition is, nevertheless, with- 
held by an American reservation of even date: “That the treaty shall 
apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean; provided, however, 
that the making of the treaty shall not be deemed to be an assent on 
the part of the United States of America to the mandates and shall 
not preclude agreements between the United States of America and the 
mandatory powers respectively in relation to the mandated islands.” 
According to an Associated Press dispatch of December 12, 1921, an 
agreement has been reached between the United States and Japan by 
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A. The Marianne, Pelew, Caroline, and Marshall Islands 
It is recommended: 

That these islands be entrusted to Japan under a man- 
date of the League of Nations containing the following con- 
ditions: 

a. the islands to remain unfortified and no naval bases 

to be established upon them; 

b. differential import and export duties to be prohibited 
and equality of economic opportunity to be assured 
in other respects ; 

c. native rights to land to be safeguarded; 

d. compulsory labor, direct or indirect, to be prohibited, 
except on essential public works; 

e. freedom of activity to be allowed to Christian mis- 
sions; 

f. personal and property rights of Germans to be pro- 
tected.” 


Discussion 


These islands have been occupied by Japan since the 
autumn of 1914. They have but slight importance, except 


which the former has certain definite rights, including cable privileges, 
as to the island of Yap, while the latter has control over the island 
and over the other ex-German islands north of the Equator, observing 
the mandate conferred by the Supreme Council. Negotiations for a 
similar agreement between the United States and Great Britain are said 
to be contemplated regarding the islands allotted as mandated areas 
to the British Empire, Australia, and New Zealand. On the question of 
Yap see also R. S. Baker, “Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement,” II, 
pp. 247, 467, 470-471, 480-481; and for the Anglo-Japanese exchange of 
notes in February, 1917, regarding the partition of German possessions 
in the Pacific, see zbid., I, pp. 59-61. 

2 By the terms of the “C” Mandates (cf. Annex K), conditions a, d, 
and e are covered; condition f is governed by Article 122 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, combined with Article 22, paragraph 6, of the Covenant 
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possibly from the strategic standpoint. Their total popula- 
tion in 1913 was about 70,000 natives and 459 whites, of 
whom 259 were Germans.’ Their foreign trade amounted to 
only $2,500,000 annually and there is little prospect of any 
very substantial expansion since labor is wanting to in- 
crease the two chief exports, copra and phosphates. More- 
over, their aggregate area is very small. The Caroline and 
Pelew Islands contain 560 square miles, the Marianne 250. 
Their strategic value is possibly greater, but in view of 
the experiences of the present war even this is doubtful. 
In addition, this phase of the question must be considered 
in the light of the establishment of the League of Nations 
and the probable strict regulation of the future use of sub- 
marines. The United States has absolutely no legitimate 
right to these islands * and to advance such a claim would 
not only be considered a gratuitous affront by Japan, but 
would undermine the moral influence of the United States 
in the settlement of other questions. 

of the League of Nations (see Ch. I, n. 5); condition b is intentionally 
omitted (see Covenant, loc. cit.), thus giving occasion for a Japanese 
reservation; condition c is not covered, except as it may be construed to 


come under the “prohibition of abuses” required by the Covenant in 
Mandates of the “B” and “C” types. Cf. e.g., the Mandate for German 


Samoa, Annex K. 
® According to The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1922, p. 1080, the popula- 


tion is: 


European 
Island Groups Native Japanese and Chinese Total 
Marianne teres cess 3,638 1,754 — 5,392 
Caroline weer eee: «8. 34,917 644 30 35,591 
Marshall ean. alsa 8,901 102 5 9,008 
Thotaliaer.:, mabe 47,456 2,500 35 49,991 


“The Senate of the United States strongly objected to the inclusion 
of Yap, in the western Carolines, under Mandate to Japan, in view 
of its importance as a cable station. For the present status of the con- 
troversy, see supra, Note 1. 
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B. German Samoa 
It is recommended: 

That these islands be entrusted on the same terms to the 
British Empire with the understanding that New Zealand 
is to execute the mandate.® 


Discussion 


Without offending Japan it would be impossible to dis- 
criminate between her and New Zealand. Not to permit 
New Zealand to exercise the mandate would, on the other 
hand, be deeply resented by a people who have made many 
sacrifices to win a remote war. Finally, it may confidently 
be assumed that no more trustworthy mandatory than New 
Zealand could be found. The interests involved are not 
large, as the native population is only about 35,000 and the 
trade approximately $2,500,000 a year.® 


C. The Bismarck Archipelago and the German Solomon 
Islands 


It is reeommended: 
That these islands be entrusted on the same terms to the 


> As has already been observed (Note 1), the island of Nauru was 
detached from this group and placed under a Mandate exercised by 
the British Empire, New Zealand similarly administering ex-German 
Samoa (now called Territory of Western Samoa). 

°By the census of 1917, the population was: natives, 37,223; coolies, 
2,237; whites, 1,668; total, 41,128. The revenue collected in 1919-20 
was £95,022 (chiefly customs—£58,729) and the expenditure was £96,314. 
The excess of assets over liabilities on March 31, 1920, was £28,030. 
In 1919, imports (exclusive of supplies for the troops) amounted to 
£291,368 and exports to £532,500; total trade, £823,868—The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, 1921, p. 439. By the census of 1921, the population was: 
natives, 32,953; other islanders, 758; coolies, 1,314; whites, 2,026; total, 
37,051. Some 7,500 natives died in consequence of an epidemic of in- 
fluenza in 1918, The revenue collected in 1921 was £149,027 (chiefly 
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British Empire with the understanding that Australia is to 
execute the mandate.” 


Discussion 
The return of these islands to Germany would be bit- 
terly resented by Australia where a policy akin to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has become firmly rooted in the popular mind. 
A strong feeling prevails against permitting any Kuropean 
power to gain a foothold south of the Equator, and the origi- 
nal establishment of Germany was resented as an intrusion. 


~D. German New Guinea 


It is recommended: 

1. That this area be transferred to the British Empire 
on the understanding that it is to be added to Papua, the 
Australian section of New Guinea; 


2. That this transfer be made on condition that no dif- 
ferential import or export duties be imposed either in the 
ceded part of the island or in that already under Australian 


rule.§ 


Discussion 


While the area of this part of New Guinea is large, 70,000 
square miles, and its native population considerable, 531,000, 
the mandatory principle is not advisable on account of the 
fact that it adjoins Australian Papua. ‘To preserve the 


customs—£92,905) and the expenditure was £149,327, the excess of liabilities 
being £27,329. In 1920 imports amounted to £561,193 and exports to 
£947,780. The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1922, p. 449. 

7This was done. See supra, Note 1. 

*This region was, however, placed under Australian Mandate and 


the second recommendation failed of adoption because of the scheme 
formulated for all “C” Mandates (cf. supra, Note 2). 
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administrative integrity of this section would serve no 
really useful purpose, but would artificially handicap its 
development by unnecessarily multiplying governmental 
machinery. 
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ANNEXES 


AFRICAN QUESTIONS AT THE PrACE CONFERENCE 

Tue Manpate ARTICLE OF THE CovENANT OF THE LEAGUE or NatIONS 
CoLoniIAL AND ArricAN ARTICLES OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY 

ArricaAn, Manpats, AND Hepsaz ARTICLES OF THE Si=vRES TREATY 


CoNVENTION FoR THE ConTROL oF THE TRADE IN ARMs AND AMMU- 
NITION, AND Protocon 


CoNVENTION RELATING TO THE Liquor Trarric In AFRICA, AND Prorocon 


CoNVENTION REVISING THE GeNeRAL Act oF Bertin, Fesruary 26, 
1885, AND THE GENERAL Act AND DeciaraTION or BrussELs, Juty 2, 
1890 


Fryau Drart or tHe Manpate ror MrsoporaMia 
Drart Manpate ror East Arrica (BritisH) 


Drart Manpates ror Tocouanp (BritisH) AND THE CAMEROONS 
(BritisH) 


Manpate ror GrerMAN SAMoA 
Manpate ror German SourH-West AFRICA 
Tue Miner-ZacHuut MemoraNnuM 


Franco-BritisH ConventTION or DECEMBER 23, 1920, on CrrtTarIN 
PoINTS CONNECTED WITH THE Manpates For SYRIA AND THE 
Lepanon, PALestiINE AND MEsoporaAMIA 


Succestep CoNVENTION BETWEEN Great BRITAIN AND Eeypr 


Ancto-PortucunsE AGREEMENT RELATING TO Suppression or Caprru- 
LATIONS IN Eqypr 


TREATY BETWEEN Great BrrraIN AND Traq 


Tue Srruation rin ArricA as DererMINED BY Existing Treaties, 
AGREEMENTS, ETC. 
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ANNEX A 


AFRICAN QUESTIONS AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE* 


[Nors. All notes in this Section are by the Editor.] 


From the geographical and cultural standpoints, Africa 
falls into three distinct classes of territory. This division 
has determined the nature and extent of modern European 
intervention in that vast continent. 

The first class is limited to Northern Africa, where, in 
countries like Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Egypt, there 
is a fairly dense native population with quite definite 
civilizations. Although climatic conditions in great sec- 
tions of this region are not opposed to European immigra- 
tion and settlement, the numerical strength of the natives 
and their established economic systems render it virtually 
impossible, as well as highly inadvisable, to substitute for 
the present owners of the soil a large European element. 

The second class comprises those areas in which the 
aboriginal population is both comparatively sparse and 
is also in a low state of civilization and where Europeans 
can live and rear families under conditions similar to those 
in Europe and in North America. Considerable territory 
of this nature is to be found within the tropics, but the 
suitable highlands and plateaus are there scattered like 


* Apparently written for Mr. Beer’s own guidance and merely as a 


skeleton outline. 
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islands in a huge tropical lake. The great bulk of land 
suitable for white colonization forms a compact mass south 
of the Zambezi and Kunene rivers and includes Southwest 
Africa and the Union of South Africa, as well as parts of 
Rhodesia, and also some portions of the Portuguese terri- 
tories on the East and West Coasts.* 

The third class includes the tropical parts of Africa, where 
Europeans cannot thrive as manual laborers and where 
they are unable to settle for long periods and bring up 
healthy families. In “white man’s” Africa, a civilization 
of the Western European type is evolving. In Northern 
Africa, the European is controlling and directing already 
established civilizations; in Middle Africa, his prime func- 
tion is to found order and justice and to promote the 
rudiments of civilization among peoples who are in general 
_ only slightly advanced from a savage state. His secondary 
duty here is to develop the vast resources of these fertile 
regions and, subject to the rights of the natives, to obtain 
the raw materials required by the diversified needs of 
advanced and progressive peoples throughout the world. 

In accordance with these great divisions of Africa, this 
continent presents three distinct groups of problems, some 
of which will come before the Peace Conference. 

A. ProspiemMs or NorTHERN AFRICA 

In general, the political status of this region and also 
the boundaries of the different areas under European pro- 
tectorates had been clearly determined before 1914 by a 
series of international agreements. Two matters will, how- 
ever, in all probability require further regulation. 


*For the areas suitable for white settlement, see map facing p. 118. 
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I. The southern boundary of Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
(Libia Italiana) has never been satisfactory to the Italians, 
as it did not give them access to the Sudan. One of the 
conditions of Italy’s entrance into the war in the spring 
of 1915 was that, in case France and Great Britain retained 
any of the conquered German colonies in Africa, Italy 
should receive compensation.2 Presumably, this will be an 
extension of the southern frontiers of Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
at the expense of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and of the 
French Sudan. If any such arrangement be made, it will 
probably be concluded by the three Powers directly inter- 
ested and will not come before the Peace Conference for 
discussion. The new status of Egypt, however, requires 
international recognition. 

II. On December 18, 1914, after Turkey’s entrance into 
the war, a British Protectorate over Egypt was declared 
and all political connection with Turkey was severed. As 
this new status merely expressed a condition of affairs 
that had already been in existence under full international 
recognition, there is apparently no objection to giving inter- 
national validity to the formal British Protectorate. But 
several other matters intimately associated with this 
changed position will probably require settlement. 

1. Under the old régime, Egypt paid an annual tribute 


to Turkey of £692,350, which, in turn, had been hypothe- 


2 Pact of London, April 26, 1915, Article 13: “Dans le cas ou la France et 
la Grande-Bretagne augmenteraient leurs domaines coloniaux d’Afrique aux 
dépens de ]’Allemagne, ces deux puissances reconnaissent en principe que 
V'Italie pourrait réclamer quelques compensations équitables, notamment 
dans le réglement en sa faveur des questions concernant les frontiéres des 
colonies italiennes de l’Erythrée, de la Somalie et de la Libye et des 
colonies voisines de la France et de la Grande-Bretagne.” 

’ For the changes actually effected, see supra, PP. 451-452. 
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cated by Turkey as security for a loan of £T17,981,106. 
This involves some thorny ethical questions. 

2. The Capitulations, which exempt foreigners from 
the jurisdiction of the local tribunals, are by many con- 
sidered unnecessary in a country so well governed as is 
Egypt and for years considerable opposition to their con- 
tinuance has been manifest.* 

3. Egypt has inherited from Turkey the old agree- 
ments with the European Powers limiting the customs 
duties on imports to eight per cent ad valorem. The con- 
tinuance of this condition down to the year 1934 is assured 
by the Anglo-French declaration of April 8, 1904, by which 
Britain also agrees not to give preferential treatment within 
that period to British goods.*> The problem arises whether 
or no Egypt should not have full tariff autonomy and also 
whether or no the pledge of equality of treatment should 
not in return be extended beyond 1934, if not indefinitely. 
The answer to the latter question depends largely upon 
the nature of the peace and the situation in Central 
Europe, which will determine the necessity of holding 
economic weapons in reserve to combat Teutonic autoc- 
racy in the future. 

*The British Protectorate is recognized by the Treaties with Germany 
(Article 147), Austria (Article 102), Hungary (Article 86), and Turkey 
(Article 101). It has also been recognized by France, Russia, Belgium, 
Serbia, Greece, Portugal, and the United States. By Article 112 of the 
Sévres Treaty, “Turkey renounces all claim to the tribute formerly paid 
by Egypt. Great Britain undertakes to relieve Turkey of all liability in 
respect of the Turkish loans secured on the Egyptian tribute.” The 
Capitulations are renounced by Germany (Versailles Treaty, Article 147), 


Austria (Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Article 102), and Hungary 
(Trianon Treaty, Article 86). 


*“Trattati . . . relativi all’Africa,” p. 1117. The other Egyptian prob- 
lems here noted have thus far remained undecided. 
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4. One other matter in connection with Egypt must also 
be considered. The question arises whether or no the 
eastern frontier of Egypt should be slightly advanced so 
as to include both shores of the Gulf of Akabah. The 
establishment of a submarine base here by a hostile Power 
would very grievously imperil the communications of the 
British Commonwealth. The real advisability of such an 
extension of Egypt’s boundary will, however, largely de- 
pend upon the future status of Palestine and upon that of 
the new Kingdom of Hedjaz.° 


B. German SoutHwest AFRICA 


In that part of Africa primarily suited for white coloni- 
zation, the important problem will be the determination 
of the future of German Southwest Africa, which was 
conquered by the forces of the Union of South Africa. 
In settling this question in accordance with justice, the 
interests of the comparatively small native population, the 
rights of the few German settlers, and the claims of the 
Anglo-Dutch Dominion, which is the paramount civilizing 
force in South Africa, must have more weight than either 
the wishes of Germany or those of Great Britain." 

I. Germany’s acquisition of this region. Attitude of the British Gov- 

ernment and of Cape Colony. 

Il. Its physical characteristics and natural resources. 

III. The natives and the Herero War. 


IV. Its economic development and white immigration. 
V. The discovery of diamonds and of copper. 


°’“The terms of the arrangements with Palestine have rendered unneces- 
sary any change in the Egyptian frontier. 

Tor the text of the Mandate placing this territory under the control of 
the Union of South Africa, see Annex L. 
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Its actual economic worth to Germany and its potential future 
value. 

The conquest of the colony. German methods of warfare. 

Germany’s desire to retain it. Economic and political reasons and 
also those of national prestige and honor. 

With British statesmen, the position of the Union of South Africa 
is the most important factor. Analysis of this attitude: 
1. The desire to be free from European interference and in- 


trigues—an inchoate African “Monroe Doctrine”; 


2. National pride in retaining what their prowess has won. 


Compare with attitude of New England in 1748 towards 
Louisbourg and that of the American Colonies in 1761-63 
towards the retention of Canada; 


3. The aim to unite in one inclusive political system practically 


all of “white man’s” Africa south of the Zambezi and Kunene. 


C. Muppre Arrica’ 


I. General physiography of tropical Africa. The river communica- 


tions. Natural resources. The native races. Arabic and 
Mohammedan influences. The distribution of the highlands 
suitable for white settlement. 


II. Modern European intervention. 


1. The Portuguese navigators. 
2. Rivalry of the maritime powers in the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries. The chief interest in Africa was that 
it formed the reservoir of slave labor for the plantations 
in the West Indies and on the American continents. At 
that time, West Africa was economically a part of America. 


. With the abolition of the slave trade and of negro slavery, 


Europe’s concern in Africa declined. Interest was, however, 

kept alive by: 

a. The constantly growing trade with Africa; 

b. The efforts of missionaries to civilize the natives ; 

c. The activities of a series of intrepid explorers in reveal- 
ing the geographical features of Africa, the barbarism of 
the indigenes, and the potential wealth of its soil. In 
all of these activities British pioneers were most con- 
spicuous, but the Government avoided, as far as possible 
the responsibilities connected with the annexations of 
vast territories. This timid policy could not be main- 
tained when, in the eighties of the past century, it became 
apparent that other European Powers were ready to 
place under their flags areas in which British commercial 


* For the elaboration of this scheme, see Parts II and Ii. 
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interests were paramount. Reasons for this marked re- 
vival of interest by Europe. The economic factor and 
others. 

II. The Partition of Africa, 1884-1912. The division of this vast 
continent among the European Powers without war is the 
greatest feat of diplomacy. Rivalry between Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Portugal, and Belgium. All difficulties were 
settled by negotiation and embodied in treaties. In 1914, the 
only independent states in Africa were Liberia and Abyssinia. 
Notes on: 

1. The relations of the United States and Liberia. 

2. The status of Abyssinia. 

IV. The British Colonies and Protectorates. 

1. Their history. 

2. British policy towards the natives. 

3. Free trade policy and the open door. 

4. Economic development. 

V. The French Colonies and Protectorates. 

1. Their history. 

2. The French preferential system of trade. 

3. Economic development. 

4. Native policy in West Africa and on the Congo. 

VI. The Belgian Congo. 

1. The old régime of Leopold. 

2. The new system. 

VII. The German Colonies. 

1. History and economic development. 

2. Native policy. 

VIII. The Portuguese Colonies. 

IX. The Italian Colonies. 

X. The Spanish Colonies. 

XI. A comparison of the policies of the European Powers towards 
the natives. 

XII. A comparison of their systems of administration. 

XIII. A comparison of the economic development of the several col- 
onies. 

XIV. A comparison of the different interests of the various Huropean 
countries in the trade with Central Africa. 

XV. The function of tropical colonization in the economy of Europe. 
1. Middle Africa as a market. 

2. Middle Africa as a source of supplies. 

3. Both are intimately connected with the policy towards the 
natives. Markets and supplies can be evolved only by 
civilizing the negroes. Necessity of developing their needs, 
not their wants, so that they will demand wares conducive 
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to their uplift and will be willing to work in return for 
them. Extreme urgency of restricting traffic in spirits. 

4, Up to 1914, the total commerce of Middle Africa was very 
small and played a minor part in the foreign trade of Great 
Britain, Germany, and France. Their respective shares in it. 

The political situation in 1914. 

Although the possessions of the European Powers were deter- 
mined by treaties, Germany did not regard the distribution as 
definitive and was distinctly dissatisfied. Germany’s aim to 
secure by negotiation or otherwise the greater part of the 
Portuguese and Belgian Colonies. The argument that Portugal 
and Belgium did not have sufficient resources in men and in 
capital to develop their vast possessions. 

1. International status of the Belgian Congo. French rights 

and their waiver in 1911. 

2. Anglo-German agreement of 1898 about the Portuguese 
colonies and Britain’s subsequent guarantee of the integrity 
of the Portuguese possessions. 

3. Negotiations between Britain and Germany about a re- 
distribution of Africa, 1912 to 1914. Sir Edward Grey’s 
attitude. The abortive agreement of 1914, whose terms 
have not been announced. 

The political situation as altered by the war. 

1. The revelation of German aims. 

2. The German plan to train the natives of Africa into a 
potent military force. 

3. Germany’s conduct of the war, especially in East Africa. 

4. The guarantee to Belgium of her African possessions. 
The economic situation as altered by the war. 

The world-wide scarcity of raw materials. Hence the tem- 
porary enhancement of the value of Middle Africa as a reser- 
voir. The ensuing danger that the natives may be coerced to 
work. a 
The decision of the territorial questions. 

This, if based solely upon considerations of justice, would 
have to take into account primarily and predominantly the 
welfare and wishes of the negroes and only secondarily the 
needs of the European Powers. Attitude of the natives towards 
Germany. But the settlement in a fallible world will be based 
largely upon the European military situation and the fazt accom- 
pli in Africa itself. In all probability also agreements between 
France and England will provide for some redistribution of 
their territories in West Africa as between themselves and like- 
wise for a partition of the German colonies there, contingent 
upon the verdict of the Peace Conference. 
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XX. France’s claims. 

The desire to retain the territories in French Equatorial Africa, 
which France was obliged under threat of war to cede to Ger- 
many in 1911. Combined with this is the wish to oust an un- 
friendly neighbor from the Cameroons and to give to France a 
vast, compact territorial empire from the Congo to the Med- 
iterranean. 

XXI. Germany’s aims. 

An analysis of the expression of opinion since 1914, Neces- 
sity of distinguishing between the interests of minor groups and 
the nation as a whole. To the nation as a whole, the German 
colonial movement has been a pecuniary loss, though it has 
benefited some merchants and ship owners. In addition, the 
restoration of the colonies involves questions of prestige and 
national honor that reach deep. No need of the nation is satis- 
fied by the possession of African territories, but imperative 
wants urge their return and even their extension. 

XXII. The attitude of the British Commonwealth. 

1. In Great Britain there is no desire to retain the German 
colonies for themselves, but the opinious of the other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth must be considered. In addition, 
there is the negative wish to have the British Protectorates 
freed from the menace of an aggressive neighbor and there is 
the positive anxiety to retain at least sufficient territory to 
make possible the Cape-to-Cairo railroad. This could be 
gratified by the cession of a small strip between Uganda and 
Lake Tanganyika, as had been arranged in 1894, when Ger- 
many and France vetoed the project. But South Africa and 
India would not be satisfied with so slight a readjustment. 

2. Attitude of the Union of South Africa. 

Statements of General Smuts. Analysis of local opinion. 

3. Attitude of British India. 

a. The problem of over-population in India, and emigration. 

b. Attitude of the self-governing Dominions towards East 
Indian immigration, with special reference to the situa- 
tion in Natal and South Africa. 

c. German East Africa for India’s surplus population. 
Statement of the Indian Government. The testament 
of the nationalist leader, Gokhale. Analysis of Indian 
opinion. This question is intimately connected with the 
ultimate disposition of Mesopotamia and Irak, which 
may also be retained for East Indian colonization. 

XXIII. The possibilities of international control of Middle Africa. 

a. Obstacles in the way of direct government by a league of 

nations. 
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International agreement to secure free trade and the open 


door. Failure of the General Act of the Berlin Conference 
of 1885 to effect this. Possibility of accomplishing this 
and of extending the Conventional Basin of the Congo to 
include all of tropical Africa. The advisability of this step 
dependent upon the defeat of Prusso-German military 
autocracy. 


International regulation of African rivers and international 


protection of game and birds. Experience on the Congo. 
International limitation and prohibition of the importation 
of arms and ardent spirits into Middle Africa. 

The question of neutralizing Middle Africa. The doubtful 
efficacy of such a step. 


XXIV. Interest of the United States in Middle Africa. 
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THE MANDATE ARTICLE OF THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. 


ARTICLE 22. 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late 
war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly 
governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, 
there should be applied the principle that the well-being and develop- 
ment of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities 
for the performance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 


The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is that 
the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations 
who by reason of their resources, their experience or their geographical 
position can best undertake this responsibility, and who are willing to 
accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised by them as Man- 
datories on behalf of the League. 


The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage of 
the development of the people, the geographical situation of the territory, 
its economic conditions and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a stage of development where their existence as independent 
nations can be _ provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time 
as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must 
be a principal consideration in the selection of the Mandatory. 


Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a stage 
that the Mandatory must be responsible for the administration of the 
territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience 
and religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, 
the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and 
the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of fortifications 
or military and naval bases and of military training of the natives 
for other than police purposes and the defence of territory, and will 
also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
Members of the League. 

* All Parliamentary Papers are reproduced exactly as printed by the British 
Government. a 
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There are territories, such as Southwest Africa and certain of the 
South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their popula- 
tion, or their small size, or their remoteness from the centres of civilisa- 
tion, or their geographical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, 
and other circumstances, can be best administered under the laws 
of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, subject to the 
safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the Council 
an annual report in reference to the territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon by the Members 
of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and examine 
the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise the Council on all 
matters relating to the observance of the mandates. 
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COLONIAL AND AFRICAN ARTICLES OF THE VERSAILLES 
TREATY.* 


ARTICLE 119. 


Germany renounces in fayour of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all her rights and titles over her oversea possessions. 


ARTICLE 120. 


All movable and immovable property in such territories belonging 
to the German Empire or to any German State shall pass to the 
Government exercising authority over such territories, on the terms laid 
down in Article 257 of Part IX (Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 
The decision of the local courts in any dispute as to the nature of such 
property shall be final. 


* The relation of these Articles to those in the Peace Treaties with Austria 
and Hungary is shown by the following table: 


Versailles Saint-Germain Trianon 
TESA hee 4 EP Oe SNES ears 
126 3873 356 
TITS ee eee Mam alere 
141-154 96-109 80-93 


As regards the Treaty with Bulgaria, Article 126 of the Versailles Treaty 
here appears as Article 290 and Morocco and Egypt are covered by Articles 
62-63 : 


ARTICLE 62, 


Bulgaria declares that she recognizes the French Protectorate in Morocco, 
and that she will make no claim on behalf of herself or her nationals to the 
benefits or immunities derived from the régime of the capitulations in Morocco. 
All treaties, agreements, arrangements and contracts concluded by Bulgaria with 
Morocco are regarded as abrogated as from October 11, 1915. 

Moroccan goods entering Bulgaria shall enjoy the treatment accorded to 


French goods. 
ARTICLE 63. 


Bulgaria declares that she recognises the Protectorate proclaimed over Egypt 
by Great Britain on December 18, 1914, and that she will make no claim on 
behalf of herself or her nationals to the benefits or immunities derived from the 
régime of the capitulations in Egypt. All treaties, agreements, arrangements 
and contracts concluded by Bulgaria with Egypt are regarded as abrogated 
as from October 11, 1915. 

Egyptian goods entering Bulgaria shall enjoy the treatment accorded to 
British goods. 
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ArticLe 121. 


The provisions of Sections I and IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) 
of the present Treaty shall apply in the case of these territories whatever 
be the form of Government adopted for them. 


ArTICLE 122. 


The Government exercising authority over such territories may make 
such provisions as it thinks fit with reference to the repatriation from them 
of German nationals and to the conditions upon which German subjects 
of European origin shall, or shall not, be allowed to reside, hold property, 
trade or exercise a profession in them. 


ARTICLE 123. 


The provisions of Article 260 of Part IX (Financial Clauses) of the 
present Treaty shall apply in the case of all agreements concluded with 
German nationals for the construction or exploitation of public works 
in the German oversea possessions, as well as any sub-concessions or 
contracts resulting therefrom which may have been made to or with 
such nationals. 


ArTIcLE 124. 


Germany hereby undertakes to pay, in accordance with the estimate 
to be presented by the French Government and approved by the Repara- 
tion Commission, reparation for damage suffered by French nationals 
in the Cameroons or the frontier zone by reason of the acts of the 
German civil and military authorities and of German private individuals 
during the period from January 1, 1900, to August 1, 1914. 


ARTICLE 125. 


Germany renounces all rights under the Conventions and Agreements 
with France of November 4, 1911, and September 28, 1912, relating to 
Equatorial Africa. She undertakes to pay to the French Government, 
in accordance with the estimate to be presented by that Government 
and approved by the Reparation Commission, all the deposits, credits, 
advances, etc., effected by virtue of these instruments in favour of 
Germany. 


ARTICLE 126. 


Germany undertakes to accept and observe the agreements made or 
to be made by the Allied and Associated Powers or some of them with 
any other Power with regard to the trade in arms and spirits, and to 
the matters dealt with in the General Act of Berlin of February 26, 
1885, the General Act of Brussels of July 2, 1890, and the conventions 
completing or modifying the same. 
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ARTICLE 127. 


The native inhabitants of the former German oversea possessions 
shall be entitled to the diplomatic protection of the Governments exercis- 
ing authority over those territories. 


ARTICLE 138. 


Germany renounces all rights and privileges arising from the arrange- 
ments of 1911 and 1912 regarding Liberia, and particularly the right 
to nominate a German Receiver of Customs in Liberia. 

She further renounces all claim to participate in any measures what- | 
soever which may be adopted for the rehabilitation of Liberia. 


ARTICLE 139. 


Germany recognizes that all treaties and arrangements between her 
and Liberia terminated as from August 4, 1917. 


ArticLe 140. 


The property, rights and interests of Germans in Liberia shall be 
dealt with in accordance with Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present 
Treaty. 


Article 141. 


Germany renounces all rights, titles and privileges conferred on her 
by the General Act of Algeciras of April 7, 1906, and by the Franco- 
German Agreements of February 9, 1909, and November 4, 1911. All 
treaties, agreements, arrangements and contracts concluded by her with 
the Sherifian Empire are regarded as abrogated as from August 3, 1914. 

In no case can Germany take advantage of these instruments and 
she undertakes not to intervene in any way in negotiations relating 
to Morocco which may take place between France and the other Powers. 


ArTIcLE 142. 


Germany having recognized the French Protectorate in Morocco, hereby 
accepts all the consequences of its establishment, and she renounces 
the régime of the capitulations therein. 

This renunciation shall take effect as from August 3, 1914. 


ArtiIcLp 143. 


The Sherifian Government shall have complete liberty of action in 
regulating the status of German nationals in Morocco and the con- 
ditions in which they may establish themselves there. 

German protected persons, semsars and “associés agricoles” shall be con- 
sidered as having ceased, as from August 3, 1914, to enjoy the privileges 
attached to their status and shall be subject to the ordinary law. 
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Articiy 144. 


All property and possessions in the Sherifian Empire of the German 
Empire and the German States pass to the Maghzen without payment. 

For this purpose, the property and possessions of the German Empire 
and States shall be deemed to include all the property of the Crown, 
the Empire or the States, and the private property of the former Ger- 
man Emperor and other Royal personages. 

All movable and immovable property in the Sherifian Empire be- 
Tonging to German nationals shall be dealt with in accordance with 
Sections III and IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

Mining rights which may be recognised as belonging to German nationals 
by the Court of Arbitration set up under the Moroccan Mining Regula- 
tions shall form the subject of a valuation, which the arbitrators shall 
be requested to make, and these rights shall then be treated in the 
same way as property in Morocco belonging to German nationals. 


ArticLe 145. 


The German Government shall ensure the transfer to a person nominated 
by the French Government of the shares representing Germany’s portion 
of the capital of the State Bank of Morocco. The value of these shares, 
as assessed by the Reparation Commission, shall be paid to the Repara- 
tion Commission for the credit of Germany on account of the sums 
due for reparation. The German Government shall be responsible for 
indemnifying its nationals so dispossessed. 

This transfer will take place without prejudice to the repayment of 
debts which German nationals may have contracted towards the State 
Bank of Morocco. 


ArTICcLE 146. 


Morocean goods entering Germany shall enjoy the treatment accorded 
to French goods. 


~ Articte 147. 


Germany declares that she recognises the Protectorate proclaimed over 
Egypt by Great Britain on December 18, 1914, and that she renounces 
the régime of the Capitulations in Egypt. 

This renunciation shall take effect as from August 4, 1914. 


Articity 148. 


All treaties, agreements, arrangements and contracts concluded by Ger- 
many with Egypt are regarded as abrogated as from August 4, 1914. 

In no case can Germany avail herself of these instruments and she 
undertakes not to intervene in any way in negotiations relating to Egypt 
which may take place between Great Britain and the other Powers. 
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ArTIcLE 149. 


Until an Egyptian law of judicial organization establishing courts 
with universal jurisdiction comes into force, provision shall be made, by 
means of decrees issued by His Highness the Sultan, for the exercise of 
jurisdiction over German nationals and property by the British Consular 
Tribunals. 


Articty 150. 


The Egyptian Government shall have complete liberty of action in 
regulating the status of German nationals and the conditions under 
which they may establish themselves in Egypt. 


Articie 151. 


Germany consents to the abrogation of the decree issued by His 
Highness the Khedive on November 28, 1904, relating to the Commission 
of the Egyptian Public Debt, or to such changes as the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment may think it desirable to make therein. 


Articie 152. 


Germany consents, in so far as she is concerned, to the transfer to 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government of the powers conferred on His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the Convention signed at Constantinople 
on October 29, 1888, relating to the free navigation of the Suez Canal. 

She renounces all participation in the Sanitary, Maritime, and Quar- 
antine Board of Egypt and consents, in so far as she is concerned, to the 
transfer to the Egyptian Authorities of the powers of that Board. 


Articie 153. 


All property and possessions in Egypt of the German Empire and 
the German States pass to the Egyptian Government without payment. 

For this purpose, the property and possessions of the German Empire 
and States shall be deemed to include all the property of the Crown, 
the Empire or the States, and the private property of the former Ger- 
man Emperor and other Royal personages. 

All movable and immovable property in Egypt belonging to German 
nationals shall be dealt with in accordance with Sections III and IV of 
Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty. 


ArticLp 154. 


Egyptian goods entering Germany shall enjoy the treatment accorded to 
British goods. 
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AFRICAN, MANDATE, AND HEDJAZ ARTICLES OF THE SEVRES 
TREATY+* 


ARTICLE 94. 


The High Contracting Parties agree that Syria and Mesopotamia shall, 
in accordance with the fourth paragraph of Article 22, Part I (Covenant 
of the League of Nations), be provisionally recognised as independent 
States subject to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance 
by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. 

A Commission shall be constituted within fifteen days from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty to trace on the spot the frontier line 
described in Article 27, II (2) and (3). This Commission will be com- 
posed of three members nominated by France, Great Britain and Italy 
respectively, and one member nominated by Turkey; it will be assisted 
by a representative of Syria for the Syrian frontier, and by a representa- 
tive of Mesopotamia for the Mesopotamian frontier. 

The determination of the other frontiers of the said States, and the 
selection of the Mandatories, will be made by the Principal Allied Powers. 


ARTICLE 95. 


The High Contracting Parties agree to entrust, by application of the 
provisions of Article 22, the administration of Palestine, within such 
boundaries as may be determined by the Principal Allied Powers, to a 
Mandatory to be selected by the said Powers. The Mandatory will 
be responsible for putting into effect the declaration originally made 
on November 2, 1917, by*the British Government, and adopted by the 
other Allied Powers, in favour of the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that 


* The relation between the Sévres and the Versailles Treaties is shown by 
the following table, divergencies of note being indicated by an asterisk: 


Sévres Versailles 
942100 aoe cee 8 ee 
101 *147 
102-105), oct Re, Uta Pe ae 
106 150 

10a eB Ae Sh eee 
108 154 
109-110 152-153 
eae. eee eee eke 
118 *141 
119 146 
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nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 

The Mandatory undertakes to appoint as soon as possible a special 
Commission to study and regulate all questions and claims relating to 
the different religious communities. In the composition of this Commis- 
sion the religious interests concerned will be taken into account. The 
Chairman of the Commission will be appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 96. 


The terms of the mandates in respect of the above territories will be 
formulated by the Principal Allied Powers and submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations for approval. 


ARTICLE 97. 


Turkey hereby undertakes, in accordance with the provisions of Article 
132, to accept any decisions which may be taken in relation to the ques- 
tions dealt with in this Section. 


ARTICLE 98. 


Turkey, in accordance with the action already taken by the Allied 
Powers, hereby recognises the Hedjaz as a free and independent State, 
and renounces in favour of the Hedjaz all rights and titles over the ter- 
ritories of the former Turkish Empire situated outside the frontiers of 
Turkey as laid down by the present Treaty, and comprised within the 
boundaries which may ultimately be fixed. 


ARTICLE 99. 


In view of the sacred character attributed by Moslems of all countries 
to the cities and the Holy Places of Mecca and Medina, His Majesty 
the King of the Hedjaz undertakes to assure free and easy access thereto 
to Moslems of every country who desire to go there on pilgrimage 
or for any other religious object, and to respect and ensure respect for 
the pious foundations which are or may be established there by Moslems 
of any countries in accordance with the precepts of the law of the Koran. 


Articte 100. 


His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz undertakes that in commercial 
matters the most complete equality of treatment shall be assured in the 
territory of the Hedjaz to the persons, ships and goods of nationals of 
any of the Allied Powers, or of any of the new States set up in the 
territories of the former Turkish Empire, as well as to the persons, ships 
and goods of nationals of States, Members of the League of Nations. 
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Articie 101. 


Turkey renounces all rights and title in or over Egypt. This renuncia- 
tion shall take effect as from November 5, 1914. Turkey declares that 
in conformity with the action taken by the Allied Powers she recognises 
the Protectorate proclaimed over Egypt by Great Britain on December 
18, 1914. 


ArticLe 102. 


Turkish subjects habitually resident in Egypt on December 18, 1914, will 
acquire Egyptian nationality ipso facto and will lose their Turkish 
nationality, except that if at that date such persons were temporarily 
absent from, and have not since returned to, Egypt’ they will not acquire 
Egyptian nationality without a special authorisation from the Egyptian 
Government. 


ArticLE 103. 


Turkish subjects who became resident in Egypt after December 18, 
1914, and are habitually resident there at the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty may, subject to the conditions prescribed in 
Article 105 for the right of option, claim Egyptian nationality, but such 
claim may in individual cases be refused by the competent Egyptian 
authority. 


Arrticite 104. 


For all purposes connected with the present Treaty, Egypt and Egyptian 
nationals, their goods and vessels, shall be treated on the same footing, 
as from August 1, 1914, as the Allied Powers, their nationals, goods and 
vessels, and provisions in respect of territory under Turkish sovereignty, 
or of territory detached from Turkey in accordance with the present 
Treaty, shall not apply to Egypt. 


ARTICLE 105. 


Within a period of one year after the coming into force of the present 
Treaty persons over eighteen years of age acquiring Egyptian nationality 
under the provisions of Article 102 will be entitled to opt for Turkish 
nationality. In case such persons, or those who under Article 103 are 
entitled to claim Egyptian nationality, differ in race from the majority 
of the population of Egypt, they will within the same period be en- 
titled to opt for the nationality of any State in favour of which territory 
is detached from Turkey, if the majority of the population of that State 
is of the same race as the person exercising the right to opt. 

Option by a husband covers a wife and option by parents covers their 
children under eighteen years of age. 
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Persons who have exercised the above right to opt must, except where 
authorised to continue to reside in Egypt, transfer within the ensuing 
twelve months their place of residence to the State for which they have 
opted. They will be entitled to retain their immovable property in Egypt, 
and may carry with them their movable property of every description. 
No export or import duties or charges may be imposed upon them in 
connection with the removal of such property. 


ArticLE 106. 


The Egyptian Government shall have complete liberty of action in 
regulating the status of Turkish subjects in Egypt and the conditions under 
which they may establish themselves in the territory. 


Articty 107. 


Egyptian nationals shall be entitled, when abroad, to British diplomatic 
and consular protection. 


ArticLe 108. 


Egyptian goods entering Turkey shall enjoy the treatment accorded to 
British goods. 


ArticLe 109. 


Turkey renounces in favour of Great Britain the powers conferred upon 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the Convention signed at Con- 
stantinople on October 29, 1888, relating to the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal. 


Articip 110. 


All property and possessions in Egypt belonging to the Turkish Govern- 
ment pass to the Egyptian Government without payment, 


Articue 111. 


All movable and immovable property in Egypt belonging to Turkish 
nationals (who do not acquire Egyptian nationality) shall be dealt with 
in accordance with the provisions of Part IX (Economic Clauses) of the 
present Treaty. 


ArticLtp 112. 


Turkey renounces all claim to the tribute formerly paid by Egypt. 

Great Britain undertakes to relieve Turkey of all liability in respect of 
the Turkish loans secured on the Egyptian tribute. 

These loans are: 

The guaranteed loan of 1855; 


The loan of 1894 representing the converted loans of 1854 and 1871; 
The loan of 1891 representing the converted loan of 1877. 
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The sums which the Khedives of Egypt have from time to time under- 
taken to pay over to the houses by which these loans were issued will be 
applied as heretofore to the interest and the sinking funds of the loans 
of 1894 and 1891 until the final extinction of those loans. The Govern- 
ment of Egypt will also continue to apply the sum hitherto paid towards 
the interest on the guaranteed loan of 1855. 

Upon the extinction of these loans of 1894, 1891 and 1855, all liability 
on the part of the Egyptian Government arising out of the tribute formerly 
paid by Egypt to Turkey will cease. 


ArtTIcLe 113. 


The High Contracting Parties declare and place on record that they 
have taken note of the Convention between the British Government and 
the Egyptian Government defining the status and regulating the admin- 
istration of the Soudan, signed on January 19, 1899, as amended by the 
supplementary Convention relating to the town of Suakin signed on 
July 10, 1899. 


Artictp 114. 


Soudanese shall be entitled when in foreign countries to British diplo- 
matic and consular protection. 


Articie 118. 


Turkey recognizes the French Protectorate in Morocco, and accepts all 
the consequences thereof. This recognition shall take effect as from 
March 30, 1912. 


ArtictE 119. 
Moroccan goods entering Turkey shall be subject to the same treat- 
ment as French goods. 
Articitp 120. 


Turkey recognizes the French protectorate over Tunis and accepts all 
the consequences thereof. This recognition shall take effect as from 
May 12, 1881. 

Tunisian goods entering Turkey shall be subject to the same treatment 
as French goods. 
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ANNEX E 
[Translation.] 


CONVENTION FOR THE CONTROL OF THE TRADE IN ARMS 
AND AMMUNITION, AND PROTOCOL, SIGNED AT SAINT- 
GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,* SEPTEMBER 10, 1919.+ 


Tue United States of America, Belgium, Bolivia, the British Empire, 
China, Cuba, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, the Hedjaz, 
Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Siam and Czecho-Slovakia ; 

Whereas the long war now ended, in which most nations have suc- 
cessively become involved, has led to the accumulation in various parts 
of the world of considerable quantities of arms and munitions of war, 
the dispersal of which would constitute a danger to peace and public 
order ; 

Whereas in certain parts of the world it is necessary to exercise special 
supervision over the trade in, and the possession of, arms and ammunition; 

Whereas the existing treaties and conventions, and particularly the 
Brussels Act of July 2, 1890, regulating the traffic in arms and ammunition 
in certain regions, no longer meet present conditions, which require 
more elaborate provisions applicable to a wider area in Africa and 
the establishment of a corresponding régime in certain territories in 
Asia; 

Whereas a special supervision of the maritime zone adjacent to cer- 
tain countries is necessary to ensure the efficacy of the measures adopted 
by the various Governments both as regards the importation of arms 
and ammunition into those countries and the export of such arms and 
ammunition from their own territory; 


And with the reservation that, after a period of seven years, the present 
Convention shall be subject to revision in the light of the experience 
gained, if the Council of the League of Nations, acting if need be by 
a majority, so recommends; 


* Some of the signatures were affixed in Paris and some at Saint-Germain- 


en-Laye. 
+ Treaty Series, 1919, No. 12. 
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Have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 


“The President of the United States of America: 
The Honourable Frank Lyon Polk, Under-Secretary of State; _ 
The Honourable Henry White, formerly Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States at Rome and Paris; 
General Tasker H. Bliss, Military Representative of the United States 
on the Supreme War Council; 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians: wp 
M. Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Minister of State; | 
M. Jules van den Heuvel, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Minister of 
State; 
M. Emile Vandervelde, Minister of Justice, Minister of State; 


President of the Republic of Bolivia: 
M. Ismail Montes, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Bolivia at Paris; 


His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
ees and of the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
ndia: 
The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O.M., M.P., His Sec- 
retary of State for F oreign Affairs; 
CS on Honourable Andrew Bonar Law, M.P., His Lord Privy 
eal ; 
The Right Honourable Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., His Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies; 
The Right Honourable George Nicoll Barnes, M.P., Minister without 
Portfolio. 


And 


for the Dominion of Canada: 


The Honourable Sir Albert Edward Kemp, K.C.M.G., Minister of 
the Overseas Forces; 


for the Commonwealth of Australia: 
The Honourable George Foster Pearce, Minister of Defence; 


for the Union of South Africa: 
The Right Honourable Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.; 


pe ee ie of New Zealand: 
e Honourable Sir Thomas Mackenzie, K.C.M.G., Hi - 
missioner for New Zealand in the United Kingdom : pape 


for India: 


Si pee es Baron Sinha, K.C., Under-Secretary of State 


The President of the Chinese Republic: 
M. Lou Tseng-Tsiang, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 


M. Chengting Thomas Wang, formerl ini : 
Commerce; 8; erly Minister of Agriculture and 
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The President of the Cuban Republic: 
M. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, Dean of the Faculty of Law in 
the University of Havana, President of the Cuban Society of 
International Law; 


The President of the Republic of Ecuador: 
M. Dorn y de_Alsua, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Ecuador at Paris; 


The President of the French Republic: 
M. Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council, Minister of 


War; 

M. Stephen Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

“M. Louis-Lucien Klotz, Minister of Finance; 

M. André Tardieu, Commissary-General for Franco-American Mili- 
tary Affairs; 

M. Jules Cambon, Ambassador of France; 


His Majesty the King of the Hellenes: 
M. Nicolas Politis, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
M. Athos Romanos, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the French Republic; 


The President of the Republic of Guatemala: 

M. Joaquim Mendez, formerly Minister of State for Public Works 
and Public Instruction, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Guatemala at Washington, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary on Special Mission at Paris; 


The President of the Republic of Haiti: 
M. Tertullien Guilbaud, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Haiti to Hcuador; 


His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz: 
M. Rustem Haidar; 
M. Abdul Hadi Aouni; 


His Majesty the King of Italy: 
The Honourable Tommaso Tittoni, Senator of the Kingdom, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; 
The Honourable Vittorio Scialoja, Senator of the Kingdom; 
The Honourable Maggiorino Ferraris, Senator of the Kingdom; 
The Honourable Guglielmo Marconi, Senator of the Kingdom; 


The Honourable Silvio Crespi, Deputy ; 


His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 
Viscount Chinda, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of H.M. the Emperor of Japan at London; 
M. K. Matsui, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
H.M. the Emperor of Japan at Paris; 
M. H. Ijuin, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of H.M. 
the Emperor of Japan at Rome; 


The President of the Republic of Nicaragua: 
M. Salvador Chamorro, President of the Chamber of Deputies; 
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The President of the Republic of Panama: = : ‘ 
M. Antonio Burgos, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Panama at Madrid; 


The President of the Republic of Peru: : a . 
M. Carlos G. Candamo, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Peru at Madrid; 


The President of the Polish Republic: : ae 
M. Ignace J. Paderewski, President of the Council of Ministers, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; 


M. Roman Dmowski, President of the Polish National Committee ; 


The President of the Portuguese Republic: 4 
Dr. Affonso da Costa, formerly President of the Council of Ministers; 
Dr. Augusto Luiz Vieira Soares, formerly Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; 


His Majesty the King of Roumania: 
M. Nicolas Misu, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Roumania at London; 
Dr. Alexander Vaida-Voevod, Minister without Portfolio; 


His Majesty the King of the Serbs, the Croats, and the Slovenes: 
M. N. P. Pachitch, formerly President of the Council of Ministers; 
M. Ante Trumbic, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
M. Ivan Zolger, Doctor at Law; 


His Majesty the King of Siam: 
His Highness Prince Charoon, Envoy Extraordinary and Munister 
Plenipotentiary of H.M. the King of Siam at Paris; 
His Serene Highness Prince Traidos Prabandhu, Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; 


The President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic: 
M. Charles Kramaf, President of the Council of Ministers; 
M. Edouard Benes’, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 


Who, having communicated their full powers found in good and due 


form, a 
Have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I. 


Export of Arms and Ammunition. 


ARTICLE 1. 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to prohibit the export of the 
following arms of war: artillery of all kinds, apparatus for the discharge 
of all kinds of projectiles explosive or gas-diffusing, flame-throwers, bombs 
grenades, machine-guns and rifled small-bore breech-loading weapons 
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of all kinds, as well as the exportation of the ammunition for use with 
such arms. The prohibition of exportation shall apply to all such arms 
and ammunition, whether complete or in parts. 


Nevertheless, notwithstanding this prohibition, the High Contracting 
Parties reserve the right to grant, in respect of arms whose use is not 
prohibited by International Law, export licences to meet the requirements 
of their Governments or those of the Government of any of the High 
Contracting Parties, but for no other purpose. 


In the case of firearms and ammunition adapted both to warlike and 
also to other purposes, the High Contracting Parties reserve to them- 
selves the right to determine from the size, destination, and other cir- 
cumstances of each shipment for what uses it is intended and to decide 
in each case whether the provisions of this Article are applicable to it. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to prohibit the export of 
firearms and ammunition, whether complete or in parts, other than arms 
and munitions of war, to the areas and zone specified in Article 6. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding this prohibition, the High Contracting 
Parties reserve the right to grant export licences on the understanding that 
such licences shall be issued only by their own authorities. Such author- 
ities must satisfy themselves in advance that the arms or ammunition 
for which an export licence is requested are not intended for export 
to any destination, or for disposal in any way, contrary to the provisions 
of this Convention. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Shipments to be effected under contracts entered into before the coming 
into force of the present Convention shall be governed by its provisions. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to grant no export licences 
to any country which refuses to accept the tutelage under which it 
has been placed, or which, after having been placed under the tutelage 
of any Power, may endeavour to obtain from any other Power any of the 
arms or ammunition specified in Articles 1 and 2. 


ARTICLE 5. 


A Central International Office, placed under the control of the League 
of Nations, shall be established for the purpose of collecting and pre- 
serving documents of all kinds exchanged by the High Contracting 
Parties with regard to the trade in, and distribution of, the arms and 
ammunition specified in the present Convention. 
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Each of the High Contracting Parties shall publish an annual report 
showing the export licences which it may have granted, together with 
the quantities and destination of the arms and ammunition to which 
the export licences referred. A copy of this report shall be sent to 
the Central International Office and to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations. 

Further, the High Contracting Parties agree to send to the Central 
International Office and to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations full statistical information as to the quantities and destination 
of all arms and ammunition exported without licence. 


CHAPTER II. 


Import of Arms and Ammunition. Prohibited Areas and Zone of Mar- 
time Supervision. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The High Contracting Parties undertake, each as far as the territory 
under its jurisdiction is concerned, to prohibit the importation of the 
arms and ammunition specified in Articles 1 and 2 into the following 
territorial areas, and also to prevent their importation and transportation 
in the maritime zone defined below: 


1. The whole of the Continent of Africa with the exception of Algeria, 
Libya and the Union of South Africa. 

Within this area are included all islands situated within a hundred 
nautical miles of the coast, together with Prince’s Island, St. Thomas 
Island and the Islands of Annobon and Socotra. 

2. Transcaucasia, Persia, Gwadar, the Arabian Peninsula and such 
continental parts of Asia as were included in the Turkish Empire on 
August 4, 1914. 

3. A maritime zone, including the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, the 
Persian Gulf and the Sea of Oman, and bounded by a line drawn from 
Cape Guardafui, following the latitude of that cape to its intersection with 
longitude 57° east of Greenwich, and proceeding thence direct to the 
eastern frontier of Persia in the Gulf of Oman. 


Special licences for the import of arms or ammunition into the areas 
defined above may be issued. In the African area they shall be subject 
to the regulations specified in Articles 7 and 8 or to any local regulations 
of a stricter nature which may be in force. In the other areas specified 
in the present Article, these licences shall be subject to similar regulations, 
put into effect by the Governments exercising authority there. _ int 
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CHAPTER III. 


Supervision on Land. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Arms and ammunition imported under special licence into the prohibited 
areas shall be admitted only at ports designated for this purpose by 
the Authorities of the State, Colony, Protectorate or territory under 
mandate concerned. 

Such arms and ammunition must be deposited by the importer at 
his own risk and expense in a public warehouse under the exclusive cus- 
tody and permanent control of the Authority and of its agents, of whom 
one at least must be a civil official or a military officer. No arms or 
ammunition shall be deposited or withdrawn without the previous author- 
isation of the administration of the State, Colony, Protectorate or 
territory under mandate, unless the arms and ammunition to be de- 
posited or withdrawn are intended for the forces of the Government 
or the defence of the national territory. 

The withdrawal of arms or ammunition deposited in these warehouses 
shall be authorised only in the following cases:— 


1. For despatch to places designated by the Government where the 
inhabitants are allowed to possess arms, under the control and responsi- 
bility of the local Authorities, for the purpose of defence against robbers 
or rebels. 

2. For despatch to places designated by the Government as warehouses 
and placed under the supervision and responsibility of the local Authorities. 

3. For individuals who can show that they require them for their 
legitimate personal use. 


ARTICLE 8. 


In the prohibited areas specified in Article 6, trade in arms and am- 
munition shall be placed under the control of officials of the Govern- 
ment and shall be subject to the following regulations: 


1. No person may keep a warehouse for arms or ammunition without a 
licence. 

2. Any person licensed to keep a warehouse for arms or ammunition 
must reserve for that special purpose enclosed premises having only one 
entry, provided with two locks, one of which can be opened only by 
the officers of the Government. 

The person in charge of a warehouse shall be responsible for all arms 
or ammunition deposited therein and must account for them on demand. 
For this purpose all deposits or withdrawals shall be entered in a special 
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register, numbered and _initialled. Each entry shall be supported by 
references to the official documents authorising such deposits or with- 
drawals. 

3. No transport of arms or ammunition shall take place without a 
special licence. 

4. No withdrawal from a private warehouse shall take place except 
under licence issued by the local Authority on an application stating 
the purpose for which the arms or ammunition are required, and sup- 
ported by a licence to carry arms or by a special permit for the pur- 
chase of ammunition. Every arm shall be registered and stamped; the 
Authority in charge of the control shall enter on the licence to carry 
arms the mark stamped on the weapon. 

5. No one shall without authority transfer to another person either 
by gift or for any consideration any weapon or ammunition which he 
is licensed to possess. 


ARTICLE 9. 


In the prohibited areas and zone specified in Article 6 the manufacture 
and assembling of arms or ammunition shall be prohibited, except at 
arsenals established by the local Government or, in the case of countries 
placed under tutelage, at arsenals established by the local Government, 
under the control of the mandatory Power, for the defence of its ter- 
ritory or for the maintenance of public order. 

No arms shall be repaired except at arsenals or establishments licenced 
by the local Government for this purpose. No such licence shall be 


granted without guarantees for the observance of the rules of the present 
Convention. 


ARTICLE 10. 


Within the prohibited areas specified in Article 6, a State which is 
compelled to utilise the territory of a contiguous State for the importa- 
tion of arms or ammunitiony whether complete or in parts, or of material 
or of articles intended for armament, shall be authorised on request to 
have them transported across the territory of such State. 

It shall, however, when making any such request, furnish guarantees 
that the said articles are required for the needs of its own Government, 
and will at no time be sold, transferred or delivered for private use nor 
used in any way contrary to the interests of the High Contracting 
Parties. 


Any violation of these conditions shall be formally established in the 
following manner :— 


(a) If the importing State is a sovereign independent Power, the proof 
of the violation shall be advanced by one or more of the Representatives 
accredited to it of contiguous States among the High Contracting Parties. 
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After the Representatives of the other contiguous States have, if neces- 
sary, been informed, a joint enquiry into the facts by all these Repre- 
sentatives will be opened, and if need be, the importing State will 
be called upon to furnish explanations. If the gravity of the case should 
so require, and if the explanations of the importing State are con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, the Representatives will jointly notify the im- 
porting State that all transit licences in its favour are suspended and 
that all future requests will be refused until it shall have furnished new 
and satisfactory guarantees. 

The forms and conditions of the guarantees provided by the present 
Article shall be agreed upon previously by the Representatives of the 
contiguous States among the High Contracting Parties. These Repre- 
sentatives shall communicate to each other, as and when issued, the 
transit licences granted by the competent authorities. 

(b) If the importing State has been placed under the mandatory sys- 
tem established by the League of Nations, the proof of the violation shall 
be furnished by one of the High Contracting Parties or on its own 
initiative by the Mandatory Power. The latter shall then notify or 
demand, as the case may be, the suspension and future refusal of all 
transit licences. 


In cases where a violation has been duly proved, no further transit 
licence shall be granted to the offending State without the previous 
consent of the Council of the League of Nations. 

If any proceedings on the part of the importing State or its disturbed 
condition should threaten the public order of one of the contiguous States 
signatories of the present Convention, the importation in transit of arms, 
ammunition, material and articles intended for armament shall be re- 
fused to the importing State by all the contiguous States until order 
has been restored. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Maritime Supervision. 


Articie 11. 

Subject to any contrary provisions in existing special agreements, or 
in future agreements, provided that in all cases such agreements comply 
with the provisions of the present Convention, the sovereign State or 
Mandatory Power shall carry out all supervision and police measures 
within territorial waters in the prohibited areas and zone specified in 
Article 6. 

Articte 12. 


Within the prohibited areas and maritime zone specified in Article 6, 
no native vessel of less than 500 tons burden shall be allowed to ship, 
discharge, or transship arms or ammunition. 
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For this purpose, a vessel shall be considered as a native vessel if she 
is either owned by a native, or fitted out or commanded by a native, 
or if more than half of the crew are natives of the countries bordering 
on the Indian Ocean; the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, or the Gulf of 
Oman. 

This provision does not apply to lighters or barges, nor to vessels which, 
without going more than five miles from the shore, are engaged ex- 
clusively in the coasting trade between different ports of the same State, 
Colony, Protectorate or territory under mandate, where warehouses are 
situated. 

No cargoes of arms or ammunition shall be shipped on the vessels spe- 
cified in the preceding paragraph without a special licence from the ter- 
ritorial authority, and all arms or ammunition so shipped shall be subject 
to the provisions of the present Convention. 


This licence shall contain all details necessary to establish the nature 
and quantity of the items of the shipment, the vessel on which the ship- 
ment is to be loaded, the name of the ultimate consignee, and the 
ports of loading and discharge. It shall also be specified thereon that 
the licence has been issued in conformity with the regulations of the 
present Convention. 

The above regulations do not apply: 


1. To arms or ammunition conveyed on behalf of the Government, 
provided that they are accompanied by a duly qualified official. 

2. To arms or ammunition in the possession of persons provided with 
a licence to carry arms, provided such arms are for the personal use of 
the bearer and are accurately described on his licence. 


Articie 13. 


To prevent all illicit conveyance of arms or ammunition within the 
zone of maritime supervision specified in Article 6 (3), native vessels 
of less than 500 tons burden not exclusively engaged in the coasting 
trade between different ports of the same State, Colony, Protectorate 
or territory under mandate, not going more than five miles from the 
shore, and proceeding to or from any point within the said zone, must 
carry a manifest of their cargo or similar document specifying the quan- 
tities and nature of the goods on board, their origin and destination. 
This document shall remain covered by the secrecy to which it is entitled 
by the law of the State to which the vessel belongs, and must not be 
examined during the proceedings for the verification of the flag unless 
the interested party consents thereto. 


The provisions as to the above-mentioned documents shall not apply 
to vessels only partially decked, having a maximum crew of ten men, 
and exclusively employed in fishing within territorial waters. 
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Articitp 14. 


Authority to fly the flag of one of the High Contracting Parties within 
the zone of maritime supervision specified in Article 6 (3) shall be 
granted only to such native vessels as satisfy all the three following con- 
ditions: 

1. The owners must be nationals of the Power whose flag they claim 
to fly. 

2. They must furnish proof that they possess real estate in the dis- 
trict of the authority to which their application is addressed, or must 
supply a solvent security as a guarantee for any fines to which they may 
become liable. 

3. Such owners, as well as the captain of the vessel, must furnish proof 
that they enjoy a good reputation, and especially that they have never 
been convicted of illicit conveyance of the articles referred to in the 
present Convention. 


The authorisation must be renewed every year. It shall contain the 
indications necessary to identify the vessel, the name, tonnage, type of 
rigging, principal dimensions, registered number, and signal letters. It 
shall bear the date on which it was granted and the status of the official 
who granted it. 

The name of the native vessel and the amount of her tonnage shall 
be incised and painted in Latin characters on the stern, and the initial 
letters of the name of the port of registry, as well as the registration 
number in the series of the numbers of that port, shall be painted in 
black on the sails. 


Articite 15. 


Native vessels to which, under the provisions of the last paragraph 
of Article 13, the regulations relating to the manifest of the cargo are 
not applicable, shall receive from the territorial or consular authorities, 
as the case may be, a special licence, renewable annually and revocable 
under the conditions provided for in Article 19. 

This special licence shall show the name of the vessel, her description, 
nationality, port of registry, name of captain, name of owner and the 
waters in which she is allowed to sail. 


Articie 16. 


The High Contracting Parties agree to apply the following rules in 
the maritime zone specified in Article 6 (3) :— 


1. When a warship belonging to one of the High Contracting Parties 
encounters outside territorial waters a native vessel of less than 500 
tons burden flying the flag of one of the High Contracting Parties, 
and the commander of the warship has good reason to believe that the 
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native vessel is flying this flag without being entitled to do so, for 
the purpose of the illicit conveyance of arms or ammunition, he may 
proceed to verify the nationality of the vessel by examining the document 
authorising the flying of the flag, but no other papers. 

2. With this object, a boat commanded by a commissioned officer in 
uniform may be sent to visit the suspected vessel after she has been 
hailed to give notice of such intention. The officer sent on board the 
vessel shall act with all possible consideration and moderation; before 
leaving the vessel the officer shall draw up a procés-verbal in the form 
and language in use in his own country. This procés-verbal shall state 
the facts of the case and shall be dated and signed by the officer. 

Should there be on board the warship no commissioned officer other 
than the commanding officer, the above-prescribed operations may be 
carried out by the warrant, petty, or non-commissioned officer highest 
in rank. 

The captain or master of the vessel visited, as well as the witnesses, 
shall be invited to sign the procés-verbal, and shall have the right to 
add to it any explanations which they may consider expedient. 

3. If the authorisation to fly the flag cannot be produced, or if this 
document is not in proper order, the vessel shall be conducted to the 
nearest port in the zone where there is a competent authority of the 


Power whose flag has been flown and shall be handed over to such 
authority. 


Should the nearest competent authority representing the Power whose 
flag the vessel has flown be at some port at such a distance from 
the point of arrest that the warship would have to leave her station 
or patrol to escort the captured vessel to that port, the foregoing regu- 
lation need not be carried out. In such a case, the vessel may be 
taken to the nearest port where there is a competent authority of one 
of the High Contracting Parties of nationality other than that of the 
warship, and steps shall at once be taken to notify the capture to the 
competent authority representing the Power concerned. 


No proceedings shall be taken against the vessel or her crew until 
the arrival of the representative of the Power whose flag the vessel was 
flying or without instructions from him. 

4, The procedure laid down in paragraph 3 may be followed if, after 
the verification of the flag and in spite of the production of the manifest, 
the commander of the warship continues to suspect the native vessel 
of engaging in the illicit conveyance of arms or ammunition. 

The High Contracting Parties concerned shall appoint in the zone 
territorial or consular authorities or special representatives competent to 
act in the foregoing cases, and shall notify their appointment to the 
Central Office and to the other Contracting Parties. 

The suspected vessel may also be handed over to a warship of the 
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rr whose flag she has flown, if the latter consents to take charge 
of her. 


ArTIcLE 17. 


The High Contracting Parties agree to communicate to the Central 
Office specimen forms of the documents mentioned in Articles 12, 13, 14 
and 15, as well as a detailed list of the licences granted in accordance 
with the provisions of this Chapter whenever such licences are granted. 


ArtTIcLe 18. 


The authority before whom the suspected vessel has been brought shall 
institute a full enquiry in accordance with the laws and rules of his 
country in the presence of an officer of the capturing warship. 

If it is proved at this enquiry that the flag has been illegally flown, 
the detained vessel shall remain at the disposal of the captor, and 
those responsible shall be brought before the courts of his country. 

If it should be established that the use of the flag by the detained 
vessel was correct, but that the vessel was engaged in the illicit con- 
veyance of arms or ammunition, those responsible shall be brought before 
the courts of the State under whose flag the vessel sailed. The vessel 
herself and her cargo shall remain in charge of the authority directing 
the inquiry. 

ArtTIcLE 19. 


Any illicit conveyance or attempted conveyance legally established 
against the captain or owner of a vessel authorised to fly the flag of 
one of the Signatory Powers or holding the licence provided for in 
Article 15 shall entail the immediate withdrawal of the said authorisation 
or licence. 

The High Contracting Parties will take the necessary measures to 
ensure that their territorial authorities or their consuls shall send to the 
Central Office certified copies of all authorisations to fly their flag as 
soon as such authorisations shall have been granted, as well as notice 
of withdrawal of any such authorisation. They also undertake to com- 
municate to the said Office copies of the licences provided for under 
Article 15. 

ARTICLE 20. 


The commanding officer of a warship who may have detained a vessel 
flying a foreign flag shall in all cases make a report thereon to his 
Government, stating the grounds on which he acted. 

An extract from this report, together with a copy of the procés-verbal 
drawn up by the officer, warrant officer, petty or non-commissioned 
officer sent on board the vessel detained shall be sent as soon as possible 
to the Central Office and at the same time to the Government whose 
flag the detained vessel was flying. 
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ARTICLE 21. 


If the authority entrusted with the enquiry decides that the detention 
and diversion of the vessel or the measures imposed upon her were 
irregular, he shall fix the amount of the compensation due. If the 
capturing officer, or the authorities to whom he is subject, do not accept 
the decision or contest the amount of the compensation awarded, the 
dispute shall be submitted to a court of arbitration consisting of one 
arbitrator appointed by the Government whose flag the vessel was fly- 
ing, one appointed by the Government of the capturing officer, and an 
umpire chosen by the two arbitrators thus appointed. The two arbitrators 
shall be chosen, as far as possible, from among the diplomatic, consular 
or judicial officers of the High Contracting Parties. These appointments 
must be made with the least possible delay, and natives in the pay 
of the High Contracting Parties shall in no case be appointed. Any 
compensation awarded shall be paid to the person concerned within 
six months at most from the date of the award. 

The decision shall be communicated to the Central Office and to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 


CHAPTER V. 


General Provisions. 


ARTICLE 22. 


The High Contracting Parties who exercise authority over territories 
within the prohibited areas and zone specified in Article 6 agree to take, 
so far as each may be concerned, the measures required for the enforce- 
ment of the present Convention, and in particular for the prosecution 
and repression of offences against the provisions contained therein. 

They shall communicate these measures to the Central Office and to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, and shall inform them of 
the competent authorities referred to in the preceding Articles. 


ARTICLE 23. 


The High Contracting Parties will use their best endeavours to secure 
the accession to the present Convention of other States Members of the 
League of Nations. 

This accession shall be notified through the diplomatic channel to the 
Government of the French Republic, and by it to all the signatory or 
adhering States. The accession will come into force from the date of 
such notification to the French Government. 
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ARTICLE 24. 


The High Contracting Parties agree that if any dispute whatever 
should arise between them relating to the application of the present 
Convention which cannot be settled by negotiation, this dispute shall 
be submitted to an arbitral tribunal in conformity with the provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


ArTICLE 25. 


All the provisions of former general international Conventions, relating 
to the matters dealt with in the present Convention, shall be considered 
as abrogated in so far as they are binding between the Powers which 
are Parties to the present Convention. 


ARTICLE 26. 


The present Convention shall be ratified as soon as possible. 
Each Power will address its ratification to the French Government, 
who will inform all the other signatory Powers. 


The ratifications will remain deposited in the archives of the French 
Government. 

The present Convention shall come into force for each Signatory Power 
from the date of the deposit of its ratification, and from that moment 
that Power will be bound in respect of other Powers which have already 
deposited their ratifications. 

On the coming into force of the present Convention, the French Gov- 
ernment will transmit a certified copy to the Powers which under the 
Treaties of Peace have undertaken to accept and observe it, and are in 
consequence placed in the same position as the Contracting Parties. The 
names of these Powers will be notified to the States which accede. 


In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Convention. 


Done at Paris, the tenth day of September, one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteen, in a single copy which will remain deposited in the archives 
of the Government of the French Republic, and of which authentic 
copies will be sent to each of the Signatory Powers. 


(LS.) FRANK L. POLK. 

(LS.) HENRY WHITE. 

(LS.)  HYMANS. 

(LS.) J. VAN DEN HEUVEL. 
(LS.) E. VANDERVELDE. 
(LS.) ISMAIL MONTES. 
(L.S.) ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
(LS.) 

(LS.) MILNER. 

(LS.) GEO. N. BARNES. 
(LS.) A. E. KEMP. 
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G. F. PEARCE. 

MILNER. 

THOMAS MACKENZIE. 
SINHA OF RAIPUR. 

J. R. LOUTSENGTSIANG. 
CHENGTING THOMAS WANG. 
ANTONIO S. DE BUSTAMANTE. 
E. DORN Y DE ALSUA. 

G. CLEMENCEAU. 

S. PICHON. 

ix LELOT. 

ANDRE TARDIEU. 

JULES CAMBON. 

N. POLITIS. 

A. ROMANOS. 


M. RUSTEM HAIDAR. 
ABDUL HADI AOUNI. 
TOM. TITTONI. 
VITTORIO SCIALOJA. 
MAGGIORINO FERRARIS. 
GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 


S. CHINDA. 

K. MATSUI. 

H. IJUIN. 

SALVADOR CHAMORRO. 
ANTONIO BURGOS. 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 
ROMAN DMOWSKI. 
AFFONSO COSTA. 
AUGUSTO SOARES. 
N. MISU. 


ALEX VAIDA VOEVOD. 
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DR. YVAN ZOLGER. 
CHAROON. 

TRAIDOS PRABANDHU. 
D. KAREL KRAMAR. 
DR. EDUARD BENES. 


PROTOCOL. 
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At the moment of signing the Convention of even date relating to 
the trade in arms and ammunition, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries 
declare in the name of their respective Governments that they would 
regard it as contrary to the intention of the High Contracting Parties 
and to the spirit of this Convention that, pending the coming into 
force of the Convention, a Contracting Party should adopt any measure 
which is contrary to its provisions. 
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Done at Saint-Germain-en-Laye,* in a single copy, the tenth day of 
September, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen. 


FRANK L. POLK. 

HENRY WHITE. 

TASKER H. BLISS, 

HYMANS. 

J. VAN DEN HEUVEL. 

EK. VANDERVELDE. 

ISMAIL MONTES. 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
MILNER. 

GEO. N. BARNES. 

A. E. KEMP. 

G. F. PEARCE. 

MILNER. 

THOS. MACKENZIE. 

SINHA OF RAIPUR. 

J. R. LOUTSENGTSIANG. 
CHENGTING THOMAS WANG. 
ANTONIO S. DE BUSTAMANTE. 
E. DORN Y DE ALSUA. 

G. CLEMENCEAU. 


133 REOTZ: 
ANDRE TARDIEU. 
JULES CAMBON. 
N. POLITIS. 

A. ROMANOS. 


M. RUSTEM HAIDAR. 
ABDUL HADI AOUNI. 
TOM. TITTONI. 
VITTORIO SCIALOJA. 
MAGGIORINO FERRARIS. 
GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 
8. CHINDA. 

K. MATSUI. 

H. IJUIN. 

SALVADOR CHAMORRO. 
ANTONIO BURGOS. 

I. J. PADEREWSKI. 
ROMAN DMOWSKI. 
AFFONSO COSTA. 
AUGUSTO SOARES. 

N. MISU. 

ALEX VAIDA VOEVOD. 
DR. YVAN ZOLGER. 
CHAROON. 

TRAIDOS PRABANDHU. 
D. KAREL KRAMAR. 
DR. EDUARD BENES. 


* Some of the signatures were affixed in Paris and some at Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye. 
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CONVENTION RELATING TO THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AFRICA, 
AND PROTOCOL.* 


Signed September 10, 1919. 


(Translation.) 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, BELGIUM, THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, FRANCE, ITALY, JAPAN AND PORTUGAL, 


Whereas it is necessary to continue in the African territories placed 
under their administration the struggle against the dangers of alcoholism 
which they have maintained by subjecting spirits to constantly increasing 
duties ; 

Whereas, further, it is necessary to prohibit the importation of dis- 
tilled beverages rendered more especially dangerous to the native popu- 
lations by the nature of the products entering into their composition or 
by the opportunities which a low price gives for their extended use; 

Whereas, finally, the restrictions placed on the importation of spirits 
would be of no effect unless the local manufacture of distilled beverages 
was at the same time strictly controlled; 


Have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 


THE PRESIDENT OF*THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
The Honourable Frank Lyon Polk, Under-Secretary of State; 
The Honourable Henry White, formerly Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States at Rome and Paris; 
General Tasker H. Bliss, Military Representative of the United States 
on the Supreme War Council; 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS: 
M. Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Minister of State; 
M. Jules van den Heuvel, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


prey tay of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Minister of 
ate ; 


M. Emile Vandervelde, Minister of Justice, Minister of State; 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, EMPEROR OF INDIA: 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O.M., M.P., His Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
The Right Honourable Andrew Bonar Law, M.P., His Lord Privy 


Seal ; 

The Right Honourable Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., His Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies; 

The Right Honourable George Nicoll Barnes, M.P., Minister without 
portfolio; 


And: 


_for the DOMINION of CANADA: 


The Honourable Sir Albert Edward Kemp, K.C.M.G., Minister of 
the Overseas Forces; 


for the COMMONWEALTH of AUSTRALIA: 
The Honourable George Foster Pearce, Minister of Defence; 


for the UNION of SOUTH AFRICA: 
The Right Honourable Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.; 


for the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND: 
The Honourable Sir Thomas Mackenzie, K.C.M.G., High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand in the United Kingdom; 


for INDIA: 


The Right Honourable Baron Sinha, K.C., Under-Secretary of State 
for India; 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC: 


M. Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council, Minister of War; 

M. Stephen Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

M. Louis-Lucien Klotz, Minister of Finance; 

M. André Tardieu, Commissary-General for Franco-American Mili- 
tary Affairs; 

M. Jules Cambon, Ambassador of France; 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY: 


The Honourable Tommaso Tittoni, Senator of the Kingdom, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs; 

The Honourable Vittorio Scialoja, Senator of the Kingdom; 

The Honourable Maggiorino Ferraris, Senator of the Kingdom; 

The Honourable Guglielmo Marconi, Senator of the Kingdom; 

The Honourable Silvio Crespi, Deputy ; 


HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN: 
Viscount Chinda, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
H.M. the Emperor of Japan at London; : 
M. K. Matsui, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of H.M. 
the Emperor of Japan at Paris; 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC: 


Dr. Affonso da Costa, formerly President of the Council of. Ministers ; 
Dr. Augusto Luiz Vieira Soares, formerly Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 


Who, having communicated their full powers found in good and due 
form, 
Have agreed as follows: 


ArTIcLeE 1, 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to apply the following measures 
for the restriction of the liquor traffic in the territories which are or 
may be subjected to their control throughout the whole of the continent 
of Africa, with the exception of Algiers, Tunis, Morocco, Libya, Egypt 
and the Union of South Africa. : 

The provisions applicable to the continent of Africa shall also apply 
to the islands lying within 100 nautical miles of the coast. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The importation, distribution, sale and possession of trade spirits of 
every kind, and of beverages mixed with these spirits, are prohibited in the 
area referred to in Article 1. The local Governments concerned will 
decide respectively which distilled beverages will be regarded in their 
territories as falling within the category of trade spirits. They will 
endeavour, as far as possible, to establish a uniform nomenclature and 
uniform measures against fraud. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The importation, distribution, sale and possession are also forbidden 
of distilled beverages containing essential oils or chemical products which 
are recognised as injurious to health, such as thujone, star anise, benzoic 
aldehyde, salicylic ethers, hyssop and absinthe. 

The local Governments concerned will likewise endeavour to establish 
by common agreement the, nomenclature of those beverages whose im- 
portation, distribution, sale and possession according to the terms of 
this provision should be prohibited. 


ARTICLE 4. 


An import duty of not less than 800 francs per hectolitre of pure alcohol 
shall be levied upon all distilled beverages, other than those indicated 
in Articles 2 and 3, which are imported into the area referred to in 
Article 1, except in so far as the Italian colonies are concerned where 
the duty may not be less than 600 francs. 

The High Contracting Parties will prohibit the importation, distribution 
sale and possession of spirituous liquors in those regions of the ase 
referred to in Article 1 where their use has not been developed. 
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The above prohibition can be suspended only in the case of limited 
quantities destined for the consumption of non-native persons, and im- 
ported under the system and conditions determined by each Government. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The manufacture of distilled beverages of every kind is forbidden in 
the area referred to in Article 1. 


The importation, distribution, sale and possession of stills and of all 
apparatus or portions of apparatus suitable for distillation of alcohol and 
the rectification or redistillation of spirits are forbidden in the same area, 
subject to the provisions of Article 6. 


The provisions of the two preceding paragraphs do not apply to the 
Italian colonies; the manufacture of distilled beverages, other than those 
specified in Articles 2 and 3, will continue to be permitted therein, on con- 
dition that they are subject to an excise duty equal to the import duty 
established in Article 4. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The restrictions on the importation, distribution, sale, possession and 
manufacture of spirituous beverages do not apply to pharmaceutical 
alcohols required for medical, surgical or pharmaceutical establishments. 
The importation, distribution, sale and possession are also permitted of: 


1. Testing stills, that is to say, the small apparatus in general use 
for laboratory experiments, which are employed intermittently, are not 
fitted with rectifying heads, and the capacity of whose retort does not 
exceed one liter; 


2. Apparatus or parts of apparatus required for experiments in sci- 
entific institutions; 

3. Apparatus or parts of apparatus employed for definite purposes, other 
than the production of alcohol, by qualified pharmacists and by persons 
who can show good cause for the possession of such apparatus; 

4. Apparatus necessary for the manufacture of alcohol for commercial 
purposes, and employed by duly authorised persons, such manufacture 
being subject to the system of control established by the local administra- 
tions. 


The necessary permission in the foregoing cases will be granted by 
the local administration of the territory in which the stills, apparatus, 
or portions of apparatus are to be utilised. 


ARTICLE 7. 


A Central International Office, placed under the control of the League 
of Nations, shall be established for the purpose of collecting and preserv- 
ing documents of all kinds exchanged by the High Contracting Parties 
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with regard to the importation and manufacture of spirituous liquors 
under the conditions referred to in the present Convention. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties shall publish an annual report 
showing the quantities of spirituous beverages imported or manufactured 
and the duties levied under Articles 4 and 5. A copy of this report shall 
be sent to the Central International Office and to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 8. 


The High Contracting Parties agree that if any dispute whatever should 
arise between them relating to the application of the present Convention 
which cannot be settled by negotiation, this dispute shall be submitted 
to an arbitral tribunal in conformity with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. ; 

ARTICLE 9. 


The High Contracting Parties reserve the right of introducing into the 
present Convention by common agreement after a period of five years 
such modifications as may prove to be necessary. 


Artictp 10. 


The High Contracting Parties will use every effort to obtain the adhe- 
sion to the present Convention of the other States exercising authority 
over the territories of the African Continent. 

This adhesion shall be notified through the diplomatic channel to the 
Government of the French Republic, and by it to all the signatory or 
adhering States. The adhesion will come into effect from the date of the 
notification to the French Government. 


Articie 11. 


All the provisions of former- general international Conventions relating 
to the matters dealt with in the present Convention shall be considered 
as abrogated in so far as they are binding between the Powers which are 
parties to the present Convention. 


- The present Convention shall be ratified as soon as possible. 
Each Power will address its ratification to the French Government, who 
will inform all the other signatory Powers. 


The ratifications will remain deposited in the archives of the French 
Government. 

The present Convention will come into force for each signatory Power 
from the date of the deposit of its ratification, and from that moment 
that Power will be bound in respect of other Powers which have already 
deposited their ratifications. 

On the coming into force of the present Convention, the French Govy- 
ernment will transmit a certified copy to the Powers which under the 
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Treaties of Peace have undertaken to accept and observe it, and are in 
consequence placed in the same position as the Contracting Parties. The 
names of these Powers will be notified to the States which adhere. 


In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Convention. 


Done at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the tenth day of September, one 
thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in a single copy which will remain 
deposited in the archives of the Government of the French Republic, and 
of which authenticated copies will be sent to each of the signatory Powers. 


FRANK L. POLK. 

HENRY WHITE. 

TASKER H. BLISS. 
HYMANS. 

VAN DEN HEUVEL. 

E. VANDERVELDE. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
MILNER. 

GEO. N. BARNES. 
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SINHA OF RAIPUR. 

G. CLEMENCEAU. 

8S. PICHON. 

L. L. KLOTZ. 

ANDRE TARDIEU. 

JULES CAMBON. 

TOM. TITTONI. 
VITTORIO SCIALOJA. 
MAGGIORINO FERRARIS. 
GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 


S. CHINDA. 
K. MATSUI. 
AFFONSO COSTA. 
AUGUSTO SOARES. 
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PROTOCOL. 


At the moment of signing the Convention of even date relating to the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries declare in the 
name of their respective Governments that they would regard it as con- 
trary to the intention of the High Contracting Parties and to the spirit 
of this Convention that pending the coming into force of the Convention 
a contracting Party should adopt any measure which is contrary to its 


provisions. 
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Done at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, in a single copy, the tenth day of 
September, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen. 


FRANK L. POLK. 

HENRY WHITE. 

TASKER H. BLISS. 
HYMANS. 

J. VAN DEN HEUVEL. 

E. VANDERVELDE. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
MILNER. 

GEO. N. BARNES. 


MILNER. 

THOS. MACKENZIE. 
SINHA OF RAIPUR. 

G. CLEMENCEAU. 

S. PICHON. 

L. L. KLOTZ. 

ANDRE TARDIEU. 
JULES CAMBON. 

TOM. TITTONI. 
VITTORIO SCIALOJA. 
MAGGIORINO FERRARIS. 
GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 
8. CHINDA. 

K. MATSUI. 

AFFONSO COSTA. 
AUGUSTO SOARES. 
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CONVENTION REVISING THE GENERAL ACT OF BERLIN, FEB- 
RUARY 26, 1885, AND THE GENERAL ACT AND DECLARA- 
TION OF BRUSSELS, JULY 2, 1890.* 


Signed September 10, 1919. 


(Translation.) 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, BELGIUM, THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, FRANCE, ITALY, JAPAN AND PORTUGAL; 

Whereas the General Act of the African Conference, signed at Berlin 
on February 26, 1885, was primarily intended to demonstrate the agree- 
ment of the Powers with regard to the general principles which should 
guide their commercial and civilising action in the little known or inade- 
quately organised regions of a continent where slavery and the slave trade 
still flourished; and 

Whereas by the Brussels Declaration of July 2, 1890, it was found neces- 
sary to modify for a provisional period of fifteen years the system of 
free imports established for twenty years by Article 4 of the said Act, and 
since that date no agreement has been entered into, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the said Act and Declaration; and 

Whereas the territories in question are now under the control of recog- 
nised authorities, are provided with administrative institutions suitable to 
the local conditions, and the evolution of the native populations continues 
to make progress; 

Wishing to ensure by arrangements suitable to modern requirements 
the application of the general principles of civilisation established by the 


Acts of Berlin and Brussels, 
Have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
The Honourable Frank Lyon Polk, Under-Secretary of State; 
The Honourable Henry White, formerly Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States at Rome and Paris; 
General Tasker H. Bliss, Military Representative of the United States 
on the Supreme War Council; 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS: 
M. Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Minister | of State; | 
M. Jules van den Heuvel, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Minister of State; 
M. Emile Vandervelde, Minister of Justice, Minister of State; 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
AND OF THE BRITISH DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, 
EMPEROR OF INDIA: 


The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O.M., MP., His Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; ; 

The Right Honourable Andrew Bonar Law, MP., His Lord Privy Seal ; 

The Right Honourable Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., His Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies; + 

The Right Honourable George Nicoll Barnes, M-P., Minister without 
Portfolio; ; 


And: 
for the DOMINION of CANADA: 


The Honourable Sir Albert Edward Kemp, K.C.M.G., Minister of the 
Overseas Forces; 


for the COMMONWEALTH of AUSTRALIA: 
The Honourable George Foster Pearce, Minister of Defence; 
for the UNION of SOUTH AFRICA: 
The Right Honourable Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.; 
for the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND: 
The Honourable Sir Thomas Mackenzie, K.C.M.G., High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand in the United Kingdom; 
for INDIA: 


The Right Honourable Baron Sinha, K.C., Under-Secretary of State 
for India; 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC: 


M. Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council, Minister of War; 

M. Stephen Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

M. Louis-Lucien Klotz,»Minister of Finance; 

Slee Tardieu, Commissary-General for Franco-American Military 
airs; 

M. Jules Cambon, Ambassador of France; 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY: 


The Honourable Tommaso Tittoni, Senator of the Kingdom, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; 

The Honourable Vittorio Scialoja, Senator of the Kingdom; 

The Honourable Maggiorino Ferraris, Senator of the Kingdom; 

The Honourable Guglielmo Marconi, Senator of the Kingdom; 

The Honourable Silvio Crespi, Deputy; 


HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN: 


Viscount Chinda, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
H.M. the Emperor of Japan at London; 
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M. K. Matsui, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of HM. 
the Emperor of Japan at Paris; 
M. H. Ijuin, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of H.M. the 
Emperor of Japan at Rome; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC: 
Dr. Affonso da Costa, formerly President of the Council of Ministers; 
Dr. Augusto Luiz Vieira Soares, formerly Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
Who, after having communicated their full powers recognised in good 
and due form, 


Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. 


The Signatory Powers undertake to maintain between their respective 
nationals and those of States, Members of the League of Nations, which 
may adhere to the present Convention a complete commercial equality 
in the territories under their authority within the area defined by Article 1 
of the General Act of Berlin of February 26, 1885, set out in the Annex 
hereto, but subject to the reservation specified in the final paragraph of 
that article. 


Annex. 


Article 1 of the General Act of Berlin of February 26, 1885. 
The trade of all nations shall enjoy complete freedom: 


1. In all the regions forming the basin of the Congo and its outlets. 
This basin is bounded by the watersheds (or mountain ridges) of the ad- 
jacent basins, namely, in particular, those of the Niari, the Ogowé, the 
Shari, and the Nile, on the north; by the eastern watershed line of the af- 
fluents of Lake Tanganyika on the east; and by the watersheds of the 
basins of the Zambesi and the Logé on the south. It therefore comprises 
all the regions watered by the Congo and its affluents, including Lake 
Tanganyika, with its eastern tributaries. 

2. In the maritime zone extending along the Atlantic Ocean from the 
parallel situated in 2° 30’ of south latitude to the mouth of the Logé. 

The northern boundary will follow the parallel situated in 2° 30’ from the 
coast to the point where it meets the geographical basin of the Congo, 
avoiding the basin of the Ogowé, to which the provisions of the present 
Act do not apply. 

The southern boundary will follow the course of the Logé to its source, 
and thence pass eastwards till it joins the geographical basin of the 
Congo. 

3. In the zone stretching eastwards from the Congo Basin as above 
defined, to the Indian Ocean from 5° of north latitude to the mouth of 
the Zambesi in the south, from which point the line of demarcation will 
ascend the Zambesi to 5 miles above its confluence with the Shiré, and 
then follow the watershed between the affluents of Lake Nyassa and those 
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of the Zambesi, till at last it reaches the watershed between the waters 
of the Zambesi and the Congo. 

It is expressly recognised that in extending the principle of free trade to 
this eastern zone, the Conference Powers only undertake engagements for 
themselves, and that in the territories belonging to an independent Sovereign 
State this principle shall only be applicable in so far as it is approved by 
such State. But the Powers agree to use their good offices with the Gov- 
ernments established on the African shore of the Indian Ocean for the 
purpose of obtaining such approval, and in any case of securing the most 
favourable conditions to the transit (traffic) of all nations. 


ARTICLE 2. 


Merchandise belonging to the nationals of the Signatory Powers, and 
to those of States, Members of the League of Nations, which may adhere 
to the present Convention, shall have free access to the interior of the 
regions specified in Article 1. No differential treatment shall be imposed 
upon the said merchandise on importation or exportation, the transit 
remaining free from all duties, taxes or dues, other than those collected 
for services rendered. 

Vessels flying the flag of any of the said Powers shall also have access 
to all the coast and to all maritime ports in the territories specified in 
Article 1; they shall be subject to no differential treatment. 

Subject to these provisions, the States concerned reserve to themselves 
complete liberty of action as to the customs and navigation regulations 
and tariffs to be applied in their territories. 


ARTICLE 3. 


In the territories specified in Article 1 and placed under the authority 
of one of the Signatory Powers, the nationals of those Powers, or of 
States, Members of the League of Nations, which may adhere to the 
present Convention shall, subject only to the limitations necessary for 
the maintenance of public security and order, enjoy without distinction 
the same treatment and the same rights as the nationals of the Power 
exercising authority in the territory, with regard to the protection of their 
persons and effects, with regard to the acquisition and transmission of 


their movable and real property, and with regard to the exercise of their 
professions. 


ARTICLE 4. 


Hach State reserves the right to dispose freely of its property and to 
grant concessions for the development of the natural resources of the 
territory, but no regulations on these matters shall admit of any differen- 
tial treatment between the nationals of the Signatory Powers and of 


States, Members of the League of Nations, which may adhere to the 
present Convention. 
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ARTICLE 5. 


Subject to the provisions of the present chapter, the navigation of the 
Niger, of its branches and outlets, and of all the rivers, and of their 
branches and outlets, within the territories specified in Article 1, as well 
as of the lakes situated within those territories, shall be entirely free for 
merchant vessels and for the transport of goods and passengers. 

Craft of every kind belonging to the nationals of the Signatory Powers 
and of States, Members of the League of Nations, which may adhere to 
the present Convention shall be treated in all respects on a footing of 
perfect equality. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The navigation shall not be subject to any restriction or dues based on 
the mere fact of navigation. 

It shall not be exposed to any obligation in regard to landing, station, 
or depét, or for breaking bulk or for compulsory entry into port. 

No maritime or river toll, based on the mere fact of navigation, shall 
be levied on vessels, nor shall any transit duty be levied on goods on 
board. Only such taxes or duties shall be collected as may be an equiva- 
lent for services rendered to navigation itself. The tariff of these taxes 
or duties shall not admit of any differential treatment. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The affluents of the rivers and lakes specified in Article 5 shall in all 
respects be subject to the same rules as the rivers or lakes of which they 
are tributaries. 

The roads, railways or lateral canals which may be constructed with the 
special object of obviating the innavigability or correcting the imperfec- 
tions of the water route on certain sections of the rivers and lakes specified 
in Article 5, their affluents, branches and outlets, shall be considered, in 
their quality of means of communication, as dependencies of these rivers 
and lakes, and shall be equally open to the traffic of the nationals of the 
Signatory Powers and of the States, Members of the League of Nations, 
which may adhere to the present Convention. 

On these roads, railways and canals only such tolls shall be collected 
as are calculated on the cost of construction, maintenance and manage- 
ment, and on the profits reasonably accruing to the undertaking. As 
regards the tariff of these tolls, the nationals of the Signatory Powers 
and of States, Members of the League of Nations, which may adhere to 
the present Convention, shall be treated on a footing of perfect equality. 


ARTICLE 8. 


Each of the Signatory Powers shall remain free to establish the rules 
which it may consider expedient for the purpose of ensuring the safety 
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and control of navigation, on the understanding that these rules shall 
facilitate, as far as possible, the circulation of merchant vessels. 


ARTICLE 9. 


In such sections of the rivers and of their affluents, as well as on such 
lakes, as are not necessarily utilised by more than one riverain State, the 
Governments exercising authority shall remain free to establish such sys- 
tems as may be required for the maintenance of public safety and order, 
and for other necessities of the work of civilisation and colonisation; but 
the regulations shall not admit of any differential treatment between 
vessels or between nationals of the Signatory Powers and of States, Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, which may adhere to the present Conven- 
tion. 

ArticLp 10. 


The Signatory Powers recognise the obligation to maintain in the 
regions subject to their jurisdiction an authority and police forces suffi- 
cient to ensure protection of persons and of property and, if necessary, 
freedom of trade and of transit. 


ARTICLE 11. 


The Signatory Powers exercising sovereign rights or authority in African 
territories will continue to watch over the preservation of the native 
populations and to supervise the improvement of the conditions of their 
moral and material well-being. They will, in particular, endeavour to 
secure the complete suppression of slavery in all its forms and of the slave 
trade by land and sea. 

They will protect and favour, without distinction of nationality or of 
religion, the religious, scientific or charitable institutions and undertakings 
created and organised by the nationals of the other Signatory Powers and 
of States, Members of the League of Nations, which may adhere to the 
present Convention, which aim at leading the natives in the path of 
progress and civilisation. Scientific missions, their property and _ their 
collections, shall likewise be the objects of special solicitude. 

Freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of religion are 
expressly guaranteed to all nationals of the Signatory Powers and to those 
under the jurisdiction of States, Members of the League of Nations, which 
may become parties to the present Convention. Similarly, missionaries 
shall have the right to enter into, and to travel and reside in, African 
territory with a view to prosecuting their calling. 

The application of the provisions of the two preceding paragraphs shall 
be subject only to such restrictions as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of public security and order, or as may result from the enforce- 


ment of the constitutional law of any of the Powers exercising authority 
in African territories, 
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ARTICLE 12. 


The Signatory Powers agree that if any dispute whatever should arise 
between them relating to the application of the present Convention which 
cannot be settled by negotiation, this dispute shall be submitted to an 
arbitral tribunal in conformity with the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 13. 


Except in so far as the stipulations contained in Article 1 of the present 
Convention are concerned, the General Act of Berlin of 26th February, 
1885, and the General Act of Brussels of 2nd July, 1890, with the accom- 
panying Declaration of equal date, shall be considered as abrogated, in 
so far as they are binding between the Powers which are Parties to the 
present Convention. 


ArTIcLE 14, 


States exercising authority over African territories, and other States, 
Members of the League of Nations, which were parties either to the Act 
of Berlin or to the Act of Brussels or the Declaration annexed thereto, 
may adhere to the present Convention. The Signatory Powers will use 
their best endeavours to obtain the adhesion of these States. 

This adhesion shall be notified through the diplomatic channel to the 
Government of the French Republic, and by it to all the Signatory or 
adhering States. The adhesion will come into force from the date of its 
notification to the French Government. 


ARTICLE 15. 


The Signatory Powers will reassemble at the expiration of ten years 
from the coming into force of the present Convention, in order to intro- 
duce into it such modifications as experience may have shown to be 
necessary. 


The present Convention shall be ratified as soon as possible. 
Each Power will address its ratification to the French Government, 


which will inform all the other Signatory Powers. 


The ratifications will remain deposited in the archives of the French 
Government. 

The present Convention will come into force for each Signatory Power 
from the date of the deposit of its ratification, and from that moment 
that Power will be bound in respect of other Powers which have already 
deposited their ratifications. 

On the coming into force of the present Convention, the French Gov- 
ernment will transmit a certified copy to the Powers which, under the 
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Treaties of Peace, have undertaken to accept and observe it. The 
names of these Powers will be notified to the States which adhere. 


In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Convention. 


Done at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the 10th day of September, 1919, in a 
single copy, which will remain deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, and of which authenticated copies will be 
sent to each of the Signatory Powers. 


(LS.) FRANK L. POLK. 

HENRY WHITE. 

TASKER H. BLISS. 
HYMANS. - 

J. VAN DEN HEUVEL. 

E. VANDERVELDE. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


MILNER. 
G. N. BARNES. 
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MILNER. 

THOS. MACKENZIE. 
SINHA OF RAIPUR. 

G. CLEMENCEAU. 

L. L. KLOTZ. 

ANDRE TARDIEU. 
JULES CAMBON. 

TOM. TITTONI. 
VITTORIO SCIALOJA. 
MAGGIORINO FERRARIS. 
GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 
8. CHINDA. 

K. MATSUI. 

H. IJUIN. 

AFFONSO COSTA. 
AUGUSTO SOARES, 
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ANNEX H 


FINAL DRAFT OF THE MANDATE FOR MESOPOTAMIA FOR 
THE APPROVAL OF THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS* 


Tue Counc or THE LeAcuE or Nations. 


Whereas by Article 132 of the Treaty of Peace signed at Sevres on the 
tenth day of August, 1920, Turkey renounced in favour of the Principal 
Allied Powers all rights and title over Mesopotamia, and whereas by 
Article 94 of the said treaty the High Contracting Parties agreed that 
Mesopotamia should, in accordance with the fourth paragraph of Article 
92 of Part I (Covenant of the League of Nations), be provisionally recog- 
nised as an independent State, subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as it is able to 
stand alone, and that the determination of the frontiers of Mesopotamia, 
other than those laid down in the said treaty, and the selection of the 
Mandatory would be made by the Principal Allied Powers; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have selected His Britannic 
Majesty as Mandatory for Mesopotamia; and 

Whereas the terms of the Mandate in respect of Mesopotamia have been 
formulated in the following terms and submitted to the Council of the 
League for approval; and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted the Mandate in respect 
of the said territories and undertaken to exercise it on behalf of the 
League of Nations in conformity with the following provisions; 

Hereby approves the terms of the said Mandate as follows:— 


ARTICLE 1. 


The Mandatory will frame within the shortest possible time, not exceed- 
ing three years from the date of the coming into force of this Mandate, 
an Organic Law for Mesopotamia, which shall be submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations for approval, and shall, as soon as possible, be 
published by it. This Organic Law shall be framed in consultation with 
the native authorities, and shall take account of the rights, interests and 
wishes of all the populations inhabiting the mandated territory. It shall 
contain provisions designed to facilitate the progressive development of 
Mesopotamia as an independent State. Pending the coming into effect of 


* Mandates (1921) (Cd. 1500). 
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the Organic Law, the administration of Mesopotamia shall be conducted 
in accordance with the spirit of this Mandate. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The Mandatory may maintain armed forces in the territories under his 
Mandate for the defence of these territories. Until the entry into force of 
the Organic Law and the re-establishment of public security, he may 
organise and employ local forces necessary for the maintenance of order 
and for the defence of these territories. Such local forces may only be 
recruited from the inhabitants of the territories under the Mandate. 

The said local forces shall thereafter be responsible to the local author- 
ities, subject always to the control to be exercised over these forces by 
the Mandatory. The Mesopotamian Government shall not employ them 
for other than the above-mentioned purposes, except with the consent of 
the Mandatory. 

Nothing in this article shall preclude the Mesopotamian Government 
from contributing to the cost of the maintenance of any forces maintained 
by the Mandatory in Mesopotamia. 

The Mandatory shall be entitled at all times to use the roads, railways, 
and ports of Mesopotamia for the movement of armed forces and the 
carriage of fuel and supplies. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The Mandatory shall be entrusted with the control of the foreign rela- 
tions of Mesopotamia, and the right to issue exequaturs to consuls ap- 
pointed by foreign Powers. It shall also be entitled to afford diplomatic 
and consular protection to citizens of Mesopotamia when outside its ter- 
ritorial limits. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that no Mesopotamian 
territory shall be ceded or leased to or in any way placed under the control 
of the Government of any foreign Power. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The immunities and privileges of foreigners, including the benefits of 
consular jurisdiction and protection as formerly enjoyed by Capitulation 
or usage in the Ottoman Empire, are definitely abrogated in Mesopotamia. 


ARTICLE 6, 


The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that the judicial system 
established in Mesopotamia shall safeguard (a) the interests of foreigners; 
‘b) the law, and (to the extent deemed expedient) the jurisdiction now 
existing in Mesopotamia with regard to questions arising out of the 
religious beliefs of certain communities (such as the laws of Wakf and 
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personal status). In particular the Mandatory agrees that the control and 
administration of Wakfs shall be exercised in accordance with religious 
law and the dispositions of the founders. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Pending the making of special extradition agreements with foreign 
Powers relating to Mesopotamia, the extradition treaties in force between 
foreign Powers and the Mandatory shall apply to Mesopotamia. 


ARTICLE 8. 


The Mandatory will ensure to all complete freedom of conscience anil 
the free exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to the maintenance 
of public order and morals. No discrimination of any kind shall be made 
between the inhabitants of Mesopotamia on the ground of race, religion 
or language. Instruction in and through the medium of the native lan- 
guages of Mesopotamia shall be promoted by the Mandatory. 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for the educa- 
tion of its own members in its own language (while conforming to such 
educational requirements of a general nature as the Administration may 
impose) shall not be denied or impaired. 


ARTICLE 9. 


Nothing in this Mandate shall be construed as conferring upon the 
Mandatory authority to interfere with the fabric or the management of 
the sacred shrines, the immunities of which are guaranteed. 


Articie 10. 


The Mandatory shall be responsible for exercising such supervision over 
missionary enterprise in Mesopotamia as may be required for the mainte- 
nance of public order and good government. Subject to such supervision, 
no measures shall be taken in Mesopotamia to obstruct or interfere with 
such enterprise or to discriminate against any missionary on the ground 
of his religion or nationality. 


Articip 11. 


The Mandatory must see that there is no discrimination in Mesopo- 
tamia against the nationals of any State member of the League of Nations 
(including companies incorporated under the laws of such State) as com- 
pared with the nationals of the Mandatory or of any foreign State in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce or navigation, the exercise of 
industries or professions, or in the treatment of merchant vessels or civil 
aircraft. Similarly, there shall be no discrimimation in Mesopotamia 
against goods originating in or destined for any of the said States, and 
there shall be freedom of transit under equitable conditions across the 


mandated area. 
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Subject as aforesaid the Mesopotamian Government may on the advice 
of the Mandatory impose such taxes and customs duties as it may con- 
sider necessary and take such steps as it may think best to promote the 
development of the. natural resources of the country and to safeguard the 
interests of the population. 

Nothing in this article shall prevent the Mesopotamian Government on 
the advice of the Mandatory, from concluding a special customs arrange- 
ment with any State, the territory of which in 1914 was wholly included 
in Asiatic Turkey or Arabia. 


ARTICLE 12. 


The Mandatory will adhere on behalf of Mesopotamia to any general 
international conventions already existing or that may be concluded here- 
after with the approval of the League of Nations respecting the slave 
traffic, the traffic in arms and ammunition, and the traflic in drugs, or 
relating to commercial equality, freedom of transit and navigation, laws of 
aerial navigation, railways and postal, telegraphic and wireless communi- 
cation, or artistic, literary or industrial property. 


ARTICLE 13. 


The Mandatory will secure the co-operation of the Mesopotamian Goy- 
ernment, so far as social, religious and other conditions may permit, in the 
execution of any common policy adopted by the League of Nations for 
preventing and combating disease, including diseases of plants and animals. 


ARTICLE 14. 


The Mandatory will secure the enactment within twelve months from 
the coming into force of this Mandate, and will ensure the execution of a 
Law of Antiquities, based on the contents of Article 421 of Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. This law shall replace the former 
Ottoman Law of Antiquities, and shall ensure equality of treatment in the 
matter of archxological research to the nationals of all States, members 
of the League of Nations. 


ArticiEe 15. 


Upon the coming into force of the Organic Law an arrangement shall 
be made between the Mandatory and the Mesopotamian Government for 
settling the terms on which the latter will take over Public Works and 
other services of a permanent character, the benefit of which will pass 
to the Mesopotamian Government. Such arrangement shall be com- 
municated to the Council of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 16. 


Nothing in this Mandate shall prevent the Mandatory from establish- 
ing a system of local autonomy for predominantly Kurdish areas in 
Mesopotamia as he may consider suitable. 
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ArtIcLE 17. 


The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of Nations an 
annual report as to the measures taken during the year to carry out the 
provisions of the Mandate. Copies of all laws and regulations promul- 
gated or issued during the year shall be communicated with the report. 


ARTICLE 18. 


The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for 
any modification of the terms of the present Mandate, provided that in 
the case of any modification proposed by the Mandatory such consent 
may be given by a majority of the Council. 


ARTICLE 19, 


If any dispute whatever should arise between the members of the League 
of Nations relating to the interpretation or the application of these pro- 
visions which cannot be settled by negotiation, this dispute shall be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice provided for by 
Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


ArTiIcte 20. 


In the event of the termination of the Mandate conferred upon the 
Mandatory by this Declaration, the Council of the League of Nations 
shall make such arrangements as may be deemed necessary for securing 
under the guarantee of the League that the Mesopotamian Government 
will fully honour the financial obligations legally incurred by the Man- 
datory during the period of the Mandate, including the rights of public 
servants to pensions or gratuities. 

The present copy shall be deposited in the archives of the League of 
Nations. Certified copies shall be forwarded by the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations to all Powers Signatories of the Treaty of Peace 


with Turkey. 
Made at the day of 


ANNEX I 


Draft Mandate for East Africa (British) (in the form in 
which the Council of the League of Nations will be in- 
vited to approve it).* 


The Council of the League of Nations: 

WHEREAS by article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany signed 
at Versailles on the 28th June, 1919, Germany renounced in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights over her oversea 
possessions, including therein German East Africa; and whereas, in accord- 
ance with the treaty of the 11th June, 1891,¢ between Her Britannic 
Majesty and His Majesty the King of Portugal, the River Rovuma is 
recognised as forming the northern boundary of the Portuguese possessions 
in East Africa from its mouth up to the confluence of the River M’Sinje; 
and 

Whereas the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed that in 
accordance with article 22, Part 1 (Covenant of the League of Nations), 
of the said treaty a mandate should be conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty to administer part of the former colony of German East Africa, 
and have proposed that the mandate should be formulated in the follow- 
ing terms; and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has agreed to accept the mandate in 
respect of the said territory, and has undertaken to exercise it on behalf 
of the League of Nations in accordance with the following provisions; 

Hereby approves the terms of the mandate as follows:— 


ARTICLE 1. 


The territory over which a mandate is conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty (hereinafter called the mandatory) comprises that part of the 
territory of the former colony of German East Africa situated to the east 
of the following line:— 


From the point where the frontier between the Uganda Protectorate 
and German East Africa cuts the River Mavumba a straight line in a 
south-easterly direction to point 1640, about 15 kilom. south-south-west of 
Mount Gabiro; 


* Miscellaneous, No, 14 (1921) (Cd. 1284). 
+ [‘Trattati .. . relativi all’Africa,” pp. 350-358.] 
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Thence a straight line in a southerly direction to the north shore of 
Lake Mohazi, where it terminates at the confluence of a river situated 
about 2% kilom. west of the confluence of the River Msilala ; 

If the tracé of the railway on the west of the River Kagera between 
Bugufi and Uganda approaches within 16 kilom, of the line defined above, 
the boundary will be carried to the west, following a minimum distance 
of 16 kilom. from the tracé, without, however, passing to the west of the 
straight line joining the terminal point on Lake Mohazi and the top of 
Mount Kivisa (point 2100), situated on the Uganda-German East Africa 
frontier about 5 kilom. south-west of the point where the River Mavumba 
cuts this frontier; 

Thence a line south-eastwards to meet the southern shore of Lake 
Mohazi; 

Thence the watershed between the Taruka and the Mkarange and con- 
tinuing southwards to the north-eastern end of Lake Mugesera; 

Thence the median line of this lake and continuing southwards across 
Lake Sake to meet the Kagera; 

Thence the course of the Kagera downstream to meet the western 
boundary of Bugufi; 

Thence this boundary to its junction with the eastern boundary of 
Urundi; 

Thence the eastern and southern boundary of Urundi to Lake Tan- 
ganyika. 

The line described above is shown on the attached British 1: 1,000,000 
map,* GS.GS. 2932, sheet Ruanda and Urundi, 


ARTICLE 2. 

Boundary Commissioners shall be appointed by His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of the Belgians to trace on the spot the line 
described in article 1 above. 

In case any dispute should arise in connection with the work of these 
Commissioners, the question shall be referred to the Council of the League 
of Nations, whose decision shall be final. 

The final report by the Commissioners shall give the definite descrip- 
tion of this boundary as it has been actually demarcated on the ground; 
the necessary maps shall be annexed thereto and signed by the Commis- 
sioners. The report, with its annexes, shall be made in triplicate; one 
copy shall be deposited in the archives of the League of Nations, one 
shall be kept by the Government of His Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians, and one by the Government of His Britannic Majesty. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order and good 
government of the territory, and shall undertake to promote to the utmost 


* Not reproduced, 
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the material and moral well-being and the social progress of its inhabitants. 
The mandatory shall have full powers of legislation and administration. 


ArTICcLE 4. 


The mandatory shall not establish any military or naval bases, nor erect 
any fortifications, nor organise any native military force in the territory 
except for local police purposes and for the defence of the territory. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The mandatory— 


(i.) Shall provide for the eventual emancipation of all slaves, and for 
as speedy an elimination of domestic am other slavery as social 
conditions will allow; 

(ii.) Shall suppress all forms of slave trade; 

(iii.) Shall prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, except for 
essential public works and services, and then only in return for 
adequate remuneration; 

(iv.) Shall protect the natives from abuse and measures of fraud and 
force by the careful supervision of labour contracts and the 
recruiting of labour; 

(v.) Shall exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms and ammu- 
nition and the sale of spirituous liquors. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The mandatory shall in the framing of laws relating to the holding or 
transference of land take into consideration native laws and customs, 
and shall respect the rights and safeguard the interests of the native popu- 
lation. 

No native land may be transferred, except between natives, without the 
previous consent of the public authorities, and no real rights over native 
land in favour of non-natives may be created except with the same 
consent, . 


The mandatory will Act ite strict regulations against usury. 


ARTICLE 7, 


The mandatory shall secure to all nationals of States Members of the 
League of Nations the same rights as are enjoyed in the territory by his 
own nationals in respect to entry into and residence in the territory, the 
protection afforded to their person and property, the acquisition of prop- 
erty, movable and immovable, and the exercise of their profession or 
trade, subject only to the requirements of public order, and on condition 
of compliance with the local law. 

Further, the mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations, on the same footing as to his own nationals, 
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freedom of transit and navigation, and complete economic, commercial 
and industrial equality; provided that the mandatory shall be free to 
organise essential public works and services on such terms and conditions 
as he thinks just. 

Concessions for the development of the natural resources of the terri- 
tory shall be granted by the mandatory without distinction on grounds 
of nationality between the nationals of all States Members of the League 
of Nations, but on such conditions as will maintain intact the authority 
of the local Government. 

The rights conferred by this article extend equally to companies and 
associations organised in accordance with the law of any of the Members 
of the League of Nations, subject only to the requirements of public order, 
and on condition of compliance with the local law. 


ARTICLE 8. 


The mandatory shall ensure complete freedom of conscience, and the 
free exercise of all forms of worship which are consonant with public 
order and morality. 

Missionaries of all such religions shall be free to enter the territory, and 
to travel and reside therein, to acquire and possess property, to erect 
religious buildings, and to open schools throughout the territory. 

The mandatory shall, however, have the right to exercise such control 
as may be necessary for the maintenance of public order and good gov- 
ernment, and to take all measures required for such control. 


ARTICLE 9. 


The mandatory shall apply to the territory any general international 
conventions already existing, or which may be concluded hereafter, with 
the approval of the League of Nations respecting the slave traffic, the 
traffic in arms and ammunition, the liquor traffic, and the traffic in drugs, 
or relating to commercial equality, freedom of transit and navigation, 
aerial navigation, railways, postal, telegraphic, and wireless communica- 
tion, and industrial, literary and artistic property. 

The mandatory shall co-operate in the execution of any common policy 
adopted by the League of Nations for preventing and combating disease, 
including diseases of plants and animals. 


Articie 10. 


The mandatory shall be authorised to constitute the territory into a 
customs, fiscal and administrative union or federation, with the adjacent 
territories under his own sovereignty or control; provided always that the 
measures adopted to that end do not infringe the provisions of this 
mandate. 
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ArTIcLE 11. 


The mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of Nations 
an annual report to the satisfaction of the Council, containing full in- 
formation concerning the measures taken to apply the provisions of this 
mandate. 

A copy of all laws and regulations made in the course of the year and 
affecting property, commerce, navigation or the moral and material well- 
being of the natives shall be annexed to this report. 


ARTICLE. 12. 


The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for 
any modification of the terms of this mandate; provided that in the case 
of any modification proposed by the mandatory ‘such consent may be 
given by a majority. 


ARTICLE 13. 


If any dispute whatever should arise between the Members of the 
League of Nations relating to the interpretation or application of the 
present mandate, which cannot be settled by negotiations, this dispute 
shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice pro- 
vided for by article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

States Members of the League of Nations may likewise bring any 
claims on behalf of their nationals for infractions of their rights under this 
mandate before the said court for decision. 


The present copy shall be deposited in the archives of the League of 
Nations. Certified copies shall be forwarded by the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations to all Powers signatories of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany. 


Made at the day of 


ON ety SE oe On 
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Draft Mandates for Togoland (British) and the Cameroons (British). 
(In the form in which the Council of the League of Nations will 


be invited to approve them.)* 


No. 1. 


Mr. Balfour to Earl Curzon. 


(Extract.) Paris, May 7, 1919. 

Tue following agreement was reached this afternoon at a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, President Wilson, and Signor 
Orlando, and will be published at once:— 

It is agreed that in the case of— 

Togoland and Cameroons, France and Great Britain shall make a joint 
recommendation to the League of Nations as to their future... . 


* * * * * * * 


No. 2. 


Joint Recommendation of the British and French Governments as to the 
Future of the Former Colonies of Togo and the Cameroons. 


of the decision of the Supreme Allied Council of the 7th 
e charged with the duty of com- 
Togo and the Cameroons, which 


By the terms 
May, 1919, France and Great Britain wer 
ing to an agreement upon the future of 
they would recommend the League of Nations to adopt. 

With this end in view they fixed, first of all, the limits of the areas to 
be brought within their respective spheres; this preliminary measure was 
the subject of the declarations signed in London on the 10th July, 1919, 
copies of which are attached. 

The two Governments have also devoted themselves to the question of 
the political and administrative system to be applied in Togo and the 
Cameroons. The decision of the Supreme Council stated specifically that 
all the territories comprised in the former German colonies other than 
Togo and the Cameroons should be the subject of mandates. The con- 
clusion might, therefore, be drawn that Togo and the Cameroons were not 
to be subjected to this régime. On the other hand, article 22 of the 


* Miscellaneous, No. 16 (1921) (Cd. 1350). 
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Treaty of Versailles, of the 28th June, 1919, appeared to apply the mandate 
system to all the German possessions outside Europe. 

In view of this stipulation, the two Governments, animated with the 
desire to arrive at a-mutual understanding, have come to the conclusion 
that the plan which they ought to recommend to the League of Nations 
is that the territories of Togo and the Cameroons should be placed under 
a mandate, but that the terms of the mandate should take into account, 
firstly, the interests of the natives, up till now artificially separated from 
the areas occupied by people of the same race, and, secondly, the peculiar 
features of the areas to which the mandates will apply, particularly the 
administrative difficulties which would be created by any attempt to con- 
stitute these areas into separate and distinct political units. 

The Government of the French Republic, and the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty have, therefore, and in accordance with the spirit of 
article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations prepared the four 
accompanying drafts,* two of which apply to the Cameroons and two to 
Togoland. 

They venture to hope that when the Council has taken note of them it 
will consider that the drafts have been prepared in conformity with the 
principle laid down in the said article 22, and will approve them 
accordingly. 


December 17, 1920. 


No. 3. 


Anglo-French Declaration respecting Togoland, signed at London, 
July 10, 1919. 


Tue Undersigned: 

Viscount Milner, Secretary of State for the Colonies of the British 
Empire, a 

M. Henry Simon, Minister for the Colonies of the French Republic, 
have agreed to determine the frontier, separating the territories of Togo- 
land placed respectively under the authority of their Governments, as it is 


traced on the map (Sprigade 1/200,000) annexed to the present declara- 
tion,t and defined in the description in three articles also annexed hereto. 


MILNER. 


HENRY SIMON. 
London, July 10, 1919. 


* English texts only reproduced. 
¢ The original 1/300,000 map is attached to the signed Declaration. 
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Description of the Franco-British Frontier marked on Sprigade’s Map of 


Togoland, scale 1/200,000. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Tue frontier will run eastwards from the pillar erected at the point of 
junction of the three colonies of Haute Volta, Gold Coast and Togoland 
in about latitude 11° 8’ 33” to the unnamed watercourse shown on the map 
to the east of this pillar. 

The frontier will run thence as follows:— 


iz 


2. 
3. 


on 


16. 


17. 


Along this unnamed watercourse to its confluence with the Kula- 
palogo; 

Thence by the course of the Punokobo to its source; 

Thence in a south-westerly direction to meet the river Biankuri, 
which downstream is named the Njimoant and the Mochole, 
which it follows to its confluence with the Kulugona. 


_ From the confluence of the Mochole and the Kulugona the frontier 


will follow in a southerly direction a line to be fixed on the 
ground to point 390 near the junction of the streams Nabuleg and 
Gboroch ; 


_ Thence a line running in a south-easterly direction to the Manjo 


so as to leave the village of Jambule to France and that of 


Bungpurk to Great Britain; 
Thence downstream the course of the Manjo to its confluence with 


the Kunkumbu; 


_ Thence the course of the Kunkumbu to its confluence with the Oti; 
. Thence the course of the Oti to its confluence with the Dakpe; 
. Thence the Dakpe upstream to the boundary between the two old 


German districts of Mangu-Yendi and Sokode-Bassari. 


_ The frontier will follow this administrative boundary south-west to 


regain the Oti; 


. Thence the course of the Oti to its confluence with the Kakassi; 


Thence the course of the Kakassi upstream to its confluence with 
the Kentau; 


. Thence the course of the Kentau to its junction with the tribal 


boundary between the Konkomba and the Bitjem; 


. Thence southwards a line following generally this tribal boundary 


so as to leave the villages of Natagu, Napari, and Bobotiwe to 
Great Britain and those of Kujunle and Bisukpabe to France; 


. Following this boundary to a point situated about 1% kilom. north 


of the confluence of the Kula and the Mamale; 
Thence the Mamale upstream to its junction with the road from 


Nabugem to Bpadjebe; 
Thence a line southwards to meet the river Bonolo so as to leave 


Bpadjebe to France; 
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22. 
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25. 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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Thence downstream the rivers Bonolo and Tankpa to the confluence 
of the latter with the Nabol; 

Thence the river Nabol upstream to the junction of the tribal bound- 
ary between the Konkomba and the Bitjem; 

Thence southwards a line following generally this tribal boundary 
to the summit of Kusangnaeli; 

Thence a line to reach the confluence of the Tunkurma and the 
Mo, following generally the course of the Kuji and the Tun- 
kurma; 

Thence the course of the Mo (Mola) downstream, following the 
southern boundary of the Dagbon country to its junction with an 
unnamed affluent on the left bank at a point shown on the map 
near longitude 0° 20’ E; : 

Thence a line from this confluence running generally south-east to 
the confluence of the Bassa and Kue, following as far as possible 
the course of the Mo (Moo); 

Thence the course of the Kue upstream to the bend formed by this 
river at a distance of about 2 kilom. south-west of Kueda; 

Thence a line running southwards following the watershed between 
the Bunatje, the Tschai and the Dibom on the west and the Kue 
and the Asuokoko on the east to the hill situated about 1 kilom. 
west of the Maria Falls, leaving the village of Schiare to Great 
Britain and that of Kjirina to France and cutting the road from 
Dadiasse (which remains British) to Bismarckburg (which re- 
mains French) near point 760. 

From the hill situated to the west of the Maria Falls a line to reach 
the Asuokoko, which it follows to its confluence with the river 
Balagbo; 

Thence a line running generally southwards to Mount Bendjabe; 
Thence a line following the crest which runs southwards; then 
cutting the Wawa reaches point 850 situated north of Kitschibo. 
From point 850 a line running approximately southwards to the 

Tomito mountain; 

Thence a line running south-south-westwards and cutting the river 
Onana reaches the watershed between the Odjabi and the Sassa, 
then continuing south-south-westwards, cutting the river Daji be- 
tween the Odjabi and the Sassa, reaches the summit of Awed- 
jegbe. 

From this point it follows the watershed between the Ebanda or 
Wadjakli on the west and the Seblawu and Nubui on the east, 
then cuts the latter river at a point situated about 1 kilom. east 
of Apegame; 

Thence a line to the watershed of the Agumassato hills which it 
follows to the Akpata hills; 


. 
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33. Thence a line running south-west to the confluence of the Tsi and 
the Edjiri; 

34. Thence a line following generally the southern tribal boundary of 
the Agome to a point situated on the watershed about 2 kilom. 
south of Moltke Peak; 

35. Thence a line running generally southwards following the watershed 
to the Fiamekito hills which it leaves to reach the river Damitsi; 

36. Thence the river Damitsi to its confluence with the Todschie (or 
Wuto); 

97. Thence the river Todschie to the boundary of the lands of the 
village of Botoe, which it passes on the east so as to leave it 
wholly to Great Britain; 

38. Thence the road from Botoe to Batome to the western limit of the 
latter village; 

39. Thence the line passes south of Batome so as to leave this village 
in its entirety to France. 

40. From south of Batome the boundary runs to the point of junction 
of the present boundary of the Gold Coast Colony (parallel 6° 20’ 
north) and the river Magbawi; 

41. Thence it follows, to the sea, the present frontier as laid down in 
the Anglo-German Convention of the 1st July, 1890. However, 
where the Lome-Akepe road by way of Degbokovhe crosses the 
present frontier south of latitude 6° 10’ north and west of longi- 
tude 1°14’ east of Greenwich, the new frontier shall run 1 kilom. 
south-west of this road, so as to leave it entirely in French ter- 


ritory. 
ARTICLE 2. 


1. It is understood that at the time of the local delimitation of the 
frontier, where the natural features to be followed are not indicated in the 
above description, the Commissioners of the two Governments will, as far 
as possible, but without changing the attribution of the villages named in 
Article 1, lay down the frontier in accordance with natural features (rivers, 
hills, or watersheds). 

The Boundary Commissioners shall be authorised to make such minor 
modifications of the frontier line as may appear to them necessary in order 
to avoid separating villages from their agricultural lands. Such deviations 
shall be clearly marked on special maps and submitted for the approval 
of the two Governments. Pending such approval, the deviations shall be 
provisionally recognised and respected. 

2. As regards the roads mentioned in Article 1, only those which are 
shown upon the annexed map * shall be taken into consideration in the 


delimitation of the frontier. 


* Annexed only to the original Declaration, 
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3. Where the frontier follows a waterway, the median line of the water- 
way shall be the boundary. 

4, It is understood that if the inhabitants living near the frontier should, 
within a period of six months from the completion of the local delimita- 
tion, express the intention to settle in the regions placed under French 
authority, or inversely, in the regions placed under British authority, no 
obstacle will be placed in the way of their so doing, and they shall be 
granted the necessary time to gather in standing crops, and generally to 
remove all the property of which they are the legitimate owners. 


ARTICLE 3. 


1. The map to which reference is made in the description of the fron- 
tier is Sprigade’s map of Togoland on the scale 1/200,000; of which the 
following sheets have been used:— 

Sheet Al. Sansane-Mangu; date of completion, July 1, 1907. 

Sheet B1. Jendi; date of completion, October 1, 1907. 

Sheet C1. Bismarckburg; date of completion, December 1, 1906. 

Sheet D1. Kete-Kratschi; date of completion, December 1, 1905. 

Sheet E1. Misahdhe; date of completion, June 1, 1905. 

Sheet E2. Lome; date of completion, October 1, 1902. 


2. A map of Togoland, scale 1/1,500,000, is attached to illustrate the 
description of the above frontier.* 


No. 4. 
Anglo-French Declaration respecting the Cameroons, signed at London, 
July 10, 1919. 

Tue Undersigned: 

Viscount Milner, Secretary of State for the Colonies of the British 
Empire, e 

M. Henry Simon, Minister for the Colonies of the French Republic, 
have agreed to determine the frontier, separating the territories of the 
Cameroons placed respectively under the authority of their Governments, 


as it is traced on the map (Moisel 1/300,000) annexed to the present 
declaration ¢ and defined in the description in three articles also annexed 


hereto. 
MILNER. 


HENRY SIMON. 
London, July 10, 1919. 


* Annexed only to the original Declaration. 
j The original 1/300,000 map is attached to the signed Declaration. 
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Description of the Franco-British Frontier, marked on the Map of the 


Cameroons, scale 1/300,000. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Tue frontier will start from the meeting-point of the three old British, 
French and German frontiers situated in Lake Chad in latitude 13° 05’ N. 
and in approximately longitude 14° 05’ E. of Greenwich. 

Thence the frontier will be determined as follows:— 


ite 
2. 


A straight line to the mouth of the Ebeji; 

Thence the course of the river Ebeji, which upstream is named the 
Lewejil, Labejed, Ngalarem, Lebeit and Ngada respectively, to the 
confluence of the rivers Kalia and Lebaiitt; 

Thence the course of the river Kalia, or Ame, to its confluence with 
the river Dorma, or Kutelaha; 

Thence the course of the latter, which upstream is named the 
Amjumba, the village of Woma and its outskirts remaining to 
France ; 


. From the point where the river Amjumba loses itself in a swamp, 


the boundary will follow the median line of this swamp so as to 
rejoin the watercourse which appears to be the continuation of the 
Amjumba and which upstream is named Serahadja, Goluwa and 
Mudukwa respectively, the village of Uagisa remaining to Great 
Britain. 


. Thence this watercourse to its confluence with the river Gatagule; 
. Thence a line south-westwards to the watershed between the basin 


of the Yedseram on the west and the basins of the Mudukwa 
and of the Benue on the east; thence this watershed to Mount 
Mulhkia; 


. Thence a line to the source of the Tsikakiri to be fixed on the 


ground so as to leave the village of Dumo to France; 


. Thence the course of the Tsikakiri to its confluence with the Mao 


Tiel near the group of villages of Luga; 


. Thence the course of the Mao Tiel to its confluence with the 


river Benue; 


. Thence the course of the Benue upstream to its confluence with 


the Faro; 


. Thence the course of the Faro to the mouth of its arm, the Mao 


Hesso, situated about 4 kilom. south of Chikito; 


. Thence the course of the Mao Hesso to boundary pillar No. 6 on 


the old British-German frontier; 


. Thence a straight line to the old boundary pillar No. 7; and thence 


a straight line to the old boundary pillar No. 8; 


or 
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Thence a line south-westwards reaching the watershed between the 
Benue on the north-west and the Faro on the south-east, which 
it follows to a point on the Hossere Banglang, about 1 kilom. 
south of the source of the Mao Kordo; 

Thence a line to the confluence of the Mao Ngonga and the Mao 
Deo, to be fixed on the ground so as to leave to France the 
village of Laro as well as the road from Bare to Fort Lamy; 

Thence the course of the Mao Deo to its confluence with the Tiba; 

Thence the course of the Tiba, which is named upstream Tibsat 
and Tussa respectively, to its confluence with a watercourse flow- 
ing from the west and situated about 12 kilom. south-west of 
Kontscha ; 

Thence a line running generally south-west to reach the summit 
of the Dutschi-Djombi; 

Thence the watershed between the basins of the Taraba on the 
west and the Mao Deo on the east to a point on the Tchape Hills, 
about 2 kilom. north-west of the Tchape Pass (point 1541); 

Thence a line to the Gorulde Hills, so as to leave the road from 
Bare to Fort Lamy about 2 kilom. to the east; 

Thence successively the watershed between the Gamgam and the 
Jim, the main watershed between the basins of the Benue and 
the Sanaga, and the watershed between the Kokumbahun and the 
Ardo (Ntuli) to Hossere Jadji; 


. Thence a line to reach the source of the river Mafu; 
24. 
25. 


Thence the river Mafu to its confluence with the river Mabe; 

Thence the river Mabe, or Nsang, upstream to its junction with 
the tribal boundary between Bansso and Bamum; 

Thence a line to the confluence of the rivers Mpand and Nun, to 
be fixed on the ground, so as to leave the country of Bansso to 
Great Britain and that of Bamum to France; 

Thence the river Nun to its confluence with the river Tantam; 


Thence the river Tantam and its affluent, which is fed by the river 
Sefu; 


. Thence the river Sefu to its source; 
. Thence a line south-westwards, crossing the Kupti, to reach near its 


source east of point 1300 the unnamed watercourse which flows 
into the Northern Mafi below Bali-Bagam; 
Thence this watercourse to its confluence with the Northern Mifi, 


leaving to France the village of Gascho, belonging to the small 
country of Bamenjam; 


Thence the Northern Mifi upstream to its confluence with the river 
Mogo, or Doshi; 


Thence the river Mogo to its source; 
Thence a line south-westwards to the crest of the Bambuto Moun- 
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tains and thence following the watershed between the basins of 
the Cross River and Mungo on the west and the Sanaga and 
Wuri on the east to Mount Kupe; 

35. Thence a line to the source of the river Bubu; 

36. Thence the river Bubu, which appears from the German map to 
lose itself and reappear as the Ediminjo, which the frontier will 
follow to its confluence with the Mungo; 

37. Thence the course of the Mungo to the point in its mouth where 
it meets the parallel of latitude 4° 2’ 30” north; 

38. Thence this parallel of latitude westwards so as to reach the coast 
south of Tauben I. 

39. Thence a line following the coast, passing south of Reiher I, to 
Mokola Creek, thus leaving Méwe Lake to Great Britain; 

40. Thence a line following the eastern banks of the Mokola, Mbak- 
wele, Njubanan-Jau and Matumal creeks, and cutting the mouths 
of the Mbossa-Bombe, Mikanje, Tende, Victoria, and other un- 
named creeks to the junction of the Matumal and Victoria creeks; 

41. Thence a line running 35° west of true south to the Atlantic Ocean. 


ARTICLE 2. 

1. It is understood that at the time of the local delimitation of the 
frontier, where the natural features to be followed are not indicated in 
the above description, the Commissioners of the two Governments will, as 
far as possible, but without changing the attribution of the villages named 
in Article 1, lay down the frontier in accordance with natural features 
(rivers, hills, or watersheds). 

The Boundary Commissioners shall be authorised to make such minor 
modifications of the frontier line as may appear to them necessary in 
order to avoid separating villages from their agricultural lands. Such 
deviations shall be clearly marked on special maps and submitted for 
the approval of the two Governments. Pending such approval, the devia- 
tions shall be provisionally recognised and respected. 

2. As regards the roads mentioned in Article 1, only those which are 
shown upon the annexed map* shall be taken into consideration in the 
delimitation of the frontier. 

3. Where the frontier follows a waterway, the median line of the 
waterway shall be the boundary. 

4. It is understood that if the inhabitants living near the frontier should, 
within a period of six months from the completion of the local delimita- 
tion, express the intention to settle in the regions placed under French 
authority, or inversely, in the regions placed under British authority, no 
obstacle will be placed in the way of their so doing, and they shall be 
granted the necessary time to gather in standing crops, and generally to 
remove all the property of which they are the legitimate owners. 

* Annexed only to the original Declaration. 
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ARTICLE 3. 


1. The map to which reference is made in the description of the frontier 
is Moisel’s map of the Cameroons on the scale 1/300,000. The following 
sheets of this map have been used :— 

Sheet A4. Tschad; dated December 1, 1912. 

Sheet B4. Kusseri; dated August 1, 1912. 

Sheet B3. Dikoa; dated January 1, 1913. 

Sheet C3. Mubi; dated December 15, 1912. 

Sheet D3. Garua; dated May 15, 1912. 

Sheet H3. Ngaundere; dated October 15, 1912. 

Sheet E2. Banjo; dated January 1, 1913. 

Sheet F2. Fumban; dated May 1, 1918. 

Sheet F1. Ossidinge; dated January 1, 1912. 

Sheet G1. Buea; dated August 1, 1911. 


2. A map of the Cameroons, scale 1/2,000,000, is attached to illustrate 
the description of the above frontier.* 


No. 5. 


Draft Mandate for Togoland (British). 


(In the form in which the Council of the League of Nations will 
be invited to approve it.) 


Tue Council of the League of Nations, 


Whereas by article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany signed at 
Versailles on the 28th June, 1919, Germany renounced in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights over her oversea 
possessions, including therein Togoland; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed that the 
Governments of France and Great Britain should make a joint recom- 
veo to the League of Nations as to the future of the said territory; 
an 

Whereas the Governments of France and Great Britain have made a 
joint recommendation to the Council of the League of Nations that a 
mandate to administer in accordance with article 22 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations that part of Togoland lying to the west of the line 
agreed upon in the Declaration of the 10th July, 1919, referred to in 
article 1, should be conferred upon His Britannic Majesty; and 

Whereas by the terms of the said joint recommendation the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain have proposed that the mandate should 
be formulated in the following terms; and 


* Annexed only to the original Declaration. 
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Whereas His Britannic Majesty has agreed to accept the mandate in 
respect of the said territory, and has undertaken to exercise it on behalf 
of the League of Nations in accordance with the following provisions ; 


Hereby approves the terms of the said mandate as follows: 


ArticLe 1. 


The territory over which a mandate is conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty comprises that part of the former colony of Togoland which lies 
to the west of the line laid down in the Declaration, signed on the 10th 
July, 1919, of which a copy is annexed hereto. 

The delimitation on the spot of this line shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with the provision of the said declaration. 

The final report of the Mixed Commission shall give the exact descrip- 
tion of the boundary line as traced on the spot; maps signed by the Com- 
missioners shall be annexed to the report. This report with its annexes 
shall be drawn up in triplicate, one of these shall be deposited in the 
archives of the League of Nations, one shall be kept by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, and one by the Government of the French Re- 
public. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order and good gov- 
ernment of the territory, and for the promotion to the utmost of the 
material and moral well-being and the social progress of its inhabitants. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The mandatory shall not establish in the territory any military or naval 
bases, not erect any fortifications, nor organise any native military force 
except for local police purposes and for the defence of the territory. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The mandatory— 

(i.) Will provide for the eventual ermancipation of all slaves, and for 
as speedy an elimination of domestic and other slavery as social 
conditions will allow. 

(ii,.) Will suppress all forms of slave trade. 

(iii.) Will prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, except for 
essential public works and services, and then only in return for 
adequate remuneration. 

(iv.) Will protect the natives from abuse and measures of fraud and 
force by the careful supervision of labour contracts and the 
recruiting of labour. 

(v.) Will exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms and ammuni- 
tion and the sale of spirituous liquors. 
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ARTICLE 5. 


In the framing of laws relating to the holding or transference of land, 
the mandatory will take into consideration native laws and customs, and 
will respect the rights and safeguard the interests of the native population. 

No native land may be transferred, except between natives, without the 
previous consent of the public authorities, and no real rights over native 
land in favour of non-natives may be created except with the same consent. 

The mandatory will promulgate strict regulations against usury. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The mandatory will secure to all nationals of States, Members of the 
League of Nations, the same rights as are enjoyed in the territory by his 
own nationals in respect to entry into and residence’ in the territory, the 
protection afforded to their person and property, and acquisition of prop- 
erty, movable and immovable, and the exercise of their profession or 
trade, subject only to the requirements of public order, and on condition 
of compliance with the local law. 

Further, the mandatory will ensure to all nationals of States, Members 
of the League of Nations, on the same footing as to his own nationals, 
freedom of transit and navigation, and complete economic, commercial and 
industrial equality; provided that the mandatory shall be free to organise 
essential public works and services on such terms and conditions as he 
thinks just. 

Concessions for the development of the natural resources of the terri- 
tory shall be granted by the mandatory without distinction on grounds of 
nationality between the nationals of all States, Members of the League of 
Nations, but on such conditions as will maintain intact the authority of 
the local Government. 

The rights conferred by this article extend equally to companies and 
associations organised in accordance with the law of any of the Members 
of the League of Nations, subject only to the requirements of public 
order, and on condition of compliance with the local law. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Subject to the provisions of any local law for the maintenance of public 
order and public morals, the mandatory shall ensure in the territory free- 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, and shall 
allow all missionaries, nationals of any State, Member of the League of 


Nations, to enter into, travel and reside in the territory for the purpose 
of prosecuting their calling. 


mie ARTICLE 8. 


The mandatory shall apply to the territory any general international 
conventions applicable to his contiguous territory. 
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ARTICLE 9. 


The mandatory shall have full powers of administration and legislation 
in the area subject to the mandate. This area shall be administered in 
accordance with the laws of the mandatory as an integral part of his 
territory and subject to the above provisions. 

The mandatory shall therefore be at liberty to apply his laws to the 
territory subject to the mandate with such modifications as may be re- 
quired by local conditions, and to constitute the territory into a customs, 
fiseal or administrative union or federation with the adjacent possessions 
under his sovereignty or control. 


ArTIcLE 10. 


The mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of Nations an 
annual report to the satisfaction of the Council, containing full informa- 
tion concerning the measures taken to apply the provisions of the present 
mandate. 


Articie 11. 


The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for 
any modification of the terms of the present mandate, provided that in 
the case of any modification proposed by the mandatory such consent 
may be given by a majority of the Council. 


ARTICLE 12. 


If any dispute whatever should arise between the Members of the 
League of Nations relating to the interpretation or application of this 
mandate which cannot be settled by negotiations, this dispute shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice provided for 
by article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


The present copy shall be deposited in the archives of the League of 
Nations. Certified copies shall be forwarded by the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations to all Members of the League. 


No. 6. 


Draft Mandate for the Cameroons (British). 


(In the form in which the Council of the League of Nations will 
be invited to approve it.) 


Tun Council of the League of Nations, 

Whereas by article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany signed at 
Versailles on the 28th June, 1919, Germany renounced in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights over her oversea 
possessions, including therein the Cameroons; and 
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Whereas the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed that the 
Governments of France and Great Britain should make a joint recom- 
mendation to the League of Nations as to the future of the said terri- 
tory; and 

Whereas the Governments of France and Great Britain have made a 
joint recommendation to the Council of the League of Nations that a 
mandate to administer in accordance with article 22 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations that part of the Cameroons lying to the west of 
the line agreed upon in the Declaration of the 10th July, 1919, annexed 
hereto, should be conferred upon His Britannic Majesty; and 

Whereas by the terms of the said joint recommendation the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain have proposed that the mandate 
should be formulated in the following terms; and — 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has agreed to accept the mandate in 
respect of the said territory, and has undertaken to exercise it on behalf 
of the League of Nations in accordance with the following provisions; 


Hereby approves the terms of the said mandate as follows:— 


ArticLE 1. 


The territory over which a mandate is conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty comprises that part of the former colony of the Cameroons which 
lies to the west of the line laid down in the Declaration, signed on the 10th 
July, 1919, of which a copy is annexed hereto. 

The delimitation on the spot of this line shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with the provision of the said declaration. 

The final report of the Mixed Commission shall give the exact descrip- 
tion of the boundary line as traced on the spot; maps signed by the Com- 
missioners shall be annexed to the report. This report with its annexes 
shall be drawn up in triplicate, one of these shall be deposited in the 
archives of the League of Nations, one shall be kept by His Britannic 


Majesty’s Government, aid one by the Government of the French 
Republic. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order and good gov- 
ernment of the territory, and for the promotion to the utmost of the 
material and moral well-being and the social progress of its inhabitants. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The mandatory shall not establish in the territory any military or naval 
bases, not erect any fortifications, nor organise any native military force 
except for local police purposes and for the defence of the territory. 


On 
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ARTICLE 4. 


The mandatory— 

(i.) Will provide for the eventual emancipation of all slaves, and for as 
speedy an elimination of domestic and other slavery as social 
conditions will allow. 

(ii.) Will suppress all forms of slave trade. 

(iii.) Will prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, except for 
essential public works and services, and then only in return for 
adequate remuneration. 

(iv.) Will protect the natives from abuse and measures of fraud and 
force by the careful supervision of labour contracts and the 
recruiting of labour. 

(v.) Will exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms and ammuni- 
tion and the sale of spirituous liquors. 


ARTICLE 5. 


In the framing of laws relating to the holding or transference of land, 
the mandatory will take into consideration native laws and customs, and 
will respect the rights and safeguard the interests of the native popu- 
lation. 

No native land may be transferred, except between natives, without 
the previous consent of the public authorities, and no real rights over 
native land in favour of non-natives may be created except with the same 


consent. 
The mandatory will promulgate strict regulations against usury. 


ArticLe 6. 


The mandatory will secure to all nationals of States, Members of the 
League of Nations, the same rights as are enjoyed in the territory by his 
own nationals in respect to entry into and residence in the territory, the 
protection afforded to their person and property, and acquisition of prop- 
erty, movable and immovable, and the exercise of their profession or 
trade, subject only to the requirements of public order, and on condition 
of compliance with the local law. 

Further, the mandatory will ensure to all nationals of States, Members 
of the League of Nations, on the same footing as to his own nationals, 
freedom of transit and navigation, and complete economic, commercial 
and industrial equality; provided that the mandatory shall be free to 
organise essential public works and services on such terms and conditions 
as he thinks just. 

Concessions for the development of the natural resources of the territory 
shall be granted by the mandatory without distinction on grounds of 
nationality between the nationals of all States, Members of the League 
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of Nations, but on such conditions as will maintain intact the authority 
of the local Government. é 

The rights conferred by this article extend equally to companies and 
associations organised in accordance with the law of any of the Members 
of the League of Nations, subject only to the requirements of public 
order, and on condition of compliance with the local law. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Subject to the provisions of any local law for the maintenance of public 
order and public morals, the mandatory shall ensure in the territory free- 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, and shall 
allow all missionaries, nationals of any State, Member of the League of 
Nations, to enter into, travel and reside in the territory for the purpose 
of prosecuting their calling. 


ArTIcLE 8. 


The mandatory shall apply to the territory any general international 
conventions applicable to his contiguous territory. 


ARTICLE 9. 


The mandatory shall have full powers of administration and legislation 
in the area subject to the mandate. This area shall be administered in 
accordance with the laws of the mandatory as an integral part of his 
territory and subject to the above provisions. 

The mandatory shall therefore be at liberty to apply his laws to the 
territory under the mandate subject to the modifications required by local 
conditions, and to constitute the territory into a customs, fiscal or admin- 
istrative union or federation with the adjacent possessions under his 
sovereignty or control. 


Articte 10. 


' The mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of Nations an 
annual report to the satisfaction of the Council, containing full informa- 


tion concerning the measures taken to apply the provisions of the present 
mandate. 


ARTICLE 11. 


The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for 
any modification of the terms of the present mandate, provided that in 
the case of any modification proposed by the mandatory such consent 
may be given by a majority of the Council. 
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Article 12. 


If any dispute whatever should arise between the Members of the 
League of Nations relating to the interpretation or application of this 
mandate which cannot be settled by negotiations, this dispute shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice provided for 
by article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


The present copy shall be deposited in the archives of the League of 
Nations. Certified copies shall be forwarded by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations to all Members of the League. 


ANNEX K 


Mandate for German Samoa.* 


The Council of the League of Nations: 


Whereas by article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany signed at 
Versailles on the 28th June, 1919, Germany renounced in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights over her overseas 
possessions, including therein German Samoa; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed that, in 
accordance with article 22, part I (Covenant of the League of Nations), 
of the said treaty, a mandate should be conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty, to be exercised on his behalf by the Government of the Dominion 
of New Zealand, to administer German Samoa, and have proposed that 
the mandate should be formulated in the following terms; and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty, for and on behalf of the Government of 
the Dominion of New Zealand, has agreed to accept the mandate in 
respect of the said territory and has undertaken to exercise it on behalf 
of the League of Nations in accordance with the following provisions; and 

Whereas, by the aforementioned article 22, paragraph 8, it is provided 
that the degree of authority, control or administration to be exercised by 
the mandatory, not having been previously agreed upon by the members 
of the League, shall be explicitly defined by the Council of the League 
of Nations: 

Confirming the said mandate, defines its terms as follows: 


ARTICLE 1, 


The territory over which a mandate is conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty for and on behalf of the Government of the Dominion of New 


Zealand (hereinafter called the mandatory) is the former German colony 
of Samoa. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The mandatory shall have full power of administration and legislation 
over the territory subject to the present mandate as an integral portion 
of the Dominion of New Zealand, and may apply the laws of the Dominion 
of New Zealand to the territory, subject to such local modifications as 
circumstances may require. 

* Miscellaneous, No. 7 (1921) (Cd. 12038). 
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The mandatory shall promote to the utmost the material and moral 
well-being and the social progress of the inhabitants of the territory sub- 
ject to the present mandate. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The mandatory shall see that the slave trade is prohibited, and that no 
forced labour is permitted, except for essential public works and services, 
and then only for adequate remuneration. 

The mandatory shall also see that the traffic in arms and ammunition 
is controlled in accordance with principles analogous to those laid down 
in the convention relating to the control of the arms traffic, signed on the 
10th September, 1919, or in any convention amending the same. 

The supply of intoxicating spirits and beverages to the natives shall be 
prohibited. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The military training of the natives, otherwise than for purposes of 
internal police and the local defence of the territory, shall be prohibited. 
Furthermore, no military or naval bases shall be established or fortifica- 


tions erected in the territory. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Subject to the provisions of any local law for the maintenance of public 
order and public morals, the mandatory shall ensure in the territory free- 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, and shall 
allow all missionaries, nationals of any State member of the League of 
Nations, to enter into, travel and reside in the territory for the purpose 


of prosecuting their calling. 
ARTICLE 6. 


The mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of Nations an 
annual report to the satisfaction of the Council, containing full informa- 
tion with regard to the territory, and indicating the measures taken to 
carry out the obligations assumed under articles 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for 
any modification of the terms of the present mandate. 

The mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever should arise be- 
tween the mandatory and another member of the League of Nations 
relating to the interpretation or the application of the provisions of the 
mandate, such dispute, if it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice provided for 
by article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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The present declaration shall be deposited in the archives of the League 
of Nations. Certified copies shall be forwarded by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations to all Powers signatories of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany. 

Made at Geneva the 17th day of December, 1920. 


Certified true copy. 
Eric DruMMoND, 
Secretary-General. 


WET YE SPORE HS PERN SHR Ore 
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Mandate for German Southwest Africa.* 


The Council of the League of Nations: 


Whereas by article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany signed at 
Versailles on the 28th June, 1919, Germany renounced in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights over her overseas 
possessions, including therein German South-West Africa; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed that, in 
accordance with article 22, part I (Covenant of the League of Nations), 
of the said treaty, a mandate should be conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty, to be exercised on his behalf by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, to administer the territory aforementioned, and have 
proposed that the mandate should be formulated in the following terms; 
and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty, for and on behalf of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa, has agreed to accept the mandate in respect 
of the said territory and has undertaken to exercise it on behalf of the 
League of Nations in accordance with the following provisions; and 

Whereas, by the aforementioned article 22, paragraph 8, it is provided 
that the degree of authority, control or administration to be exercised by 
the mandatory, not having been previously agreed upon by the members 
of the League, shall be explicitly defined by the Council of the League 


of Nations: 
Confirming the said mandate, defines its terms as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. 


The territory over which a mandate is conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty for and on behalf of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa (hereinafter called the mandatory) comprises the territory which 
formerly constituted the German Protectorate of South-West Africa. 


ARTICLE 2, 


The mandatory shall have full power of administration and legislation 
over the territory subject to the present mandate as an integral portion 
of the Union of South Africa, and may apply the laws of the Union of 


* Miscellaneous, No. 8 (1921) (Cd. 1204). 
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South Africa to the territory, subject to such local modifications as cir- 
cumstances may require. 

The mandatory shall promote to the utmost the material and moral 
well-being and the social progress of the inhabitants of the territory sub- 
ject to the present mandate. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The mandatory shall see that the slave trade is prohibited, and that 
no forced labour is permitted, except for essential public works and 
services, and then only for adequate remuneration. 

The mandatory shall also see that the traffic in arms and ammunition 
is controlled in accordance with principles analogous to those laid down in 
the convention relating to the control of the arms traffic, signed on the 
10th September, 1919, or in any convention amending the same. 

The supply of intoxicating spirits and beverages to the natives shall be 
prohibited. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The military training of the natives, otherwise than for purposes of 
internal police and the local defence of the territory, shall be prohibited. 
Furthermore, no military or naval bases shall be established or fortifica- 
tions erected in the territory. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Subject to the provisions of any local law for the maintenance of public 
order and public morals, the mandatory shall ensure in the territory free- 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, and shall 
allow all missionaries, nationals of any State member of the League of 
Nations, to enter into, travel and reside in the territory for the purpose 
of prosecuting their calling. 


ARTICLD 6. 


The mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of Nations an 
annual report to the satisfaction of the Council, containing full informa- 
tion with regard to the territory, and indicating the measures taken to 
carry out the obligations assumed under articles 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for 
any modification of the terms of the present mandate. 

The mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever should arise be- 
tween the mandatory and another member of the League of Nations 
relating to the interpretation or the application of the provisions of the 
mandate, such dispute, if it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be 
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submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice provided for 
by article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The present declaration shall be deposited in the archives of the League 
of Nations. Certified copies shall be forwarded by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations to all Powers signatories of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany. 


Made at Geneva the 17th day of December, 1920. 


Certified true copy. 


Eric DrRuMMOND, 
Secretary-General. 


ANNEX M 
The Milner-Zaghlul Memorandum.* 


1. In order to establish the independence of Egypt on a secure and last- 
ing basis, it is necessary that the relations between Great Britain and 
Egypt should be precisely defined, and the privileges and immunities now 
enjoyed in Egypt by the capitulatory Powers should be modified and 
rendered less injurious to the interests of the country. 

2. These ends cannot be achieved without further negotiations between 
accredited representatives of the British and Egyptian Governments re- 
spectively in the one case, and between the British Government and the 
Governments of the capitulatory Powers in the other case. Such negotia- 
tions will be directed to arriving at definite agreements on the following 
lines :— 

3.—(i.) As between Egypt and Great Britain a Treaty will be entered 
into, under which Great Britain will recognise the independence of 
Egypt as a constitutional monarchy with representative institutions, 
and Egypt will confer upon Great Britain such rights as are necessary 
to safeguard her special interests and to enable her to furnish the guar- 
antees which must be given to foreign Powers to secure the relinquish- 
ment of their capitulatory rights. 

(ii.) By the same Treaty, an alliance will be concluded between 
Great Britain and Egypt, by which Great Britain will undertake to 
support Egypt in defending the integrity of her territory, and Egypt 
will undertake, in case of war, even when the integrity of Egypt is not 
affected, to render to Great Britain all the assistance in her power, 
within her own borders, including the use of her harbours, aerodromes 
and means of communication for military purposes. 


This Treaty will embody stipulations to the following effect:— 


(i.) Egypt will enjoy the right to representation in foreign coun- 
tries. In the absence of any duly-accredited Egyptian representative, 
the Egyptian Government will confide its interests to the care of the 
British representative. Egypt will undertake not to adopt in foreign 
countries an attitude which is inconsistent with the alliance or will 
create difficulties for Great Britain, and will also undertake not to 


enter into any agreement with a foreign Power which is prejudicial to 
British interests. 


> 


* Egypt, No. 1 (1921), pp. 24-26. 
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(ii.) Egypt will confer on Great Britain the right to maintain a 
military force on Egyptian soil for the protection of her Imperial 
communications. The Treaty will fix the place where the force shall 
be quartered and will regulate any subsidiary matters which require 
to be arranged. The presence of this foree shall not constitute in any 
manner a military occupation of the country, or prejudice the rights of 
the Government of Egypt. 

(iii.) Egypt will appoint, in concurrence with His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, a Financial Adviser, to whom shall be entrusted in due 
course the powers at present exercised by the Commissioners of the 
Debt, and who will be at the disposal of the Egyptian Government 
for all other matters on which they may desire to consult him. 

(iv.) Egypt will appoint, in concurrence with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, an official in the Ministry of Justice, who shall enjoy the right 
of access to the Minister. He shall be kept fully informed on all 
matters connected with the administration of the law as affecting 
foreigners, and will also be at the disposal of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for consultation on any matter connected with the efficient 
maintenance of law and order. 

(v.) In view of the contemplated transfer to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the rights hitherto exercised under the régime of the Capitula- 
tions by the various foreign Governments, Egypt recognises the right 
of Great Britain to intervene, through her representative in Egypt. 
to prevent the application to foreigners of any Egyptian law now 
requiring foreign consent, and Great Britain on her side undertakes 
not to exercise this right except in the case of laws operating inequi- 
tably against foreigners. 


Alternative :— 


In view of the contemplated transfer to His Majesty’s Government 
of the rights hitherto exercised under the régime of the Capitulations 
by the various foreign Governments, Egypt recognises the right of 
Great Britain to intervene, through her representative in Egypt, to 
prevent the application to foreigners of any Egyptian law now requir- 
ing foreign consent, and Great Britain on her side undertakes not to 
exercise this right except in the case of laws inequitably discriminat- 
ing against foreigners in the matter of taxation, or inconsistent with 
the principles of legislation common to all the capitulatory Powers. 

(vi.) On account of the special relations between Great Britain and 
Egypt created by the Alliance, the British representative will be 
accorded an exceptional position in Egypt and will be entitled to 
precedence over all other representatives. 

(vii.) The engagements of British and other foreign officers and 
administrative officials who entered into the service of the Egyptian 
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Government before the coming into force of the Treaty may be 
terminated, at the instance of either the officials themselves or the 
Egyptian Government, at any time within two years after the coming 
into force of the Treaty. The pension or compensation to be accorded 
to officials retiring under this provision, in addition to that provided 
by the existing law, shall be determined by the Treaty. In cases 
where no advantage is taken of this arrangement existing terms of 
service will remain unaffected. 

5. This Treaty will be submitted to the approval of a Constituent 
Assembly, but it will not come into force until after the agreements with 
foreign Powers for the closing of their Consular Courts and the decrees 
for the reorganisation of the Mixed Tribunals have come into operation. 

6. This Constituent Assembly will also be charged with the duty of 
framing a new Organic Statute, in accordance with the provisions of which 
the Government of Egypt will in future be conducted. This Statute will 
embody provisions for the Ministers being responsible to the Legislature. 
It will also provide for religious toleration for all persons and for the due 
protection of the rights of foreigners. 

7, The necessary modifications in the régime of the Capitulations will 
be secured by agreements to be concluded by Great Britain with the 
various capitulatory Powers. These agreements will provide for the clos- 
ing of the foreign Consular Courts, so as to render possible the reorgan- 
isation and extension of the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals and the 
application to all foreigners in Egypt of the legislation (including legisla- 
tion imposing taxation) enacted by the Egyptian Legislature. 

8. These agreements will provide for the transfer to His Majesty’s 
Government of the rights previously exercised under the régime of the 
Capitulations by the various foreign Governments. They will also contain 
stipulations to the following effect :— 


(a.) No attempt will be made to discriminate against the nationals of a 
Power which agrees to close its Consular Courts, and such nationals 
shall enjoy in Egypt the same treatment as British subjects. 

(b.) The Egyptian Nationality Law will be founded on the jus sanguinis 
so that the children born in Egypt of a foreigner will enjoy the 
nationality of their father, and will not be claimed as Egyptian sub- 
jects. 

(c.) Consular officers of the foreign Powers shall be accorded by Egypt 
the same status as foreign Consuls enjoy in England. 

(d.) Existing Treaties and Conventions to which Egypt is a party on 
matters of commerce and navigation, including postal and tele- 
graphic Conventions, will remain in force. Pending the conclusion 
of special agreements to which she is a party, Egypt will apply the 
Treaties in force between Great Britain and the foreign Power con- 
cerned on questions affected by the closing of the Consular Courts, 
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such as extradition Treaties, Treaties for the surrender of seamen 
deserters, &c., as also Treaties of a political nature, whether multi- 
lateral or bilateral, e.g., arbitration Conventions and the various 
Conventions relating to the conduct of hostilities. 

(e.) The liberty to maintain schools and to teach the language of the 
foreign country concerned will be guaranteed, provided that such 
schools are subject in all respects to the laws applicable generally 
to European schools in Egypt. 

(f.) The liberty to maintain or organise religious and charitable founda- 
tions, such as hospitals, &c., will also be guaranteed. 

The Treaties will also provide for the necessary changes in the Com- 
mission of the Debt and the elimination of the international element in 
the Alexandria Board of Health. 

9. The legislation rendered necessary by the aforesaid agreements be- 
tween Great Britain and the foreign Powers, will be effected by decrees to 
be issued by the Egyptian Government. 

A decree shall be enacted at the same time validating all measures, 
legislative, administrative or judicial, taken under Martial Law. 

10. The decrees for. the reorganisation of the Mixed Tribunals will pro- 
vide for conferring upon these Tribunals all jurisdiction hitherto exercised 
by the foreign Consular Courts, while leaving the jurisdiction of the 
Native Courts untouched. 

11. After the coming into force of the Treaty referred to in Article 3, 
Great Britain will communicate its terms to foreign Powers and will sup- 
port an application by Egypt for admission as a member of the League of 
Nations. 


August 18, 1920. 


ANNEX N 


Franco-British Convention of December 23, 1920, on cer- 
tain points connected with the Mandates for Syria and 
the Lebanon, Palestine and Mesopotamia.” 


THE British and French Governments, respectively represented by the 
undersigned Plenipotentiaries, wishing to settle completely the problems 
raised by the attribution to Great Britain of the mandates for Palestine 
and Mesopotamia and by the attribution to France of the mandate over 
Syria and the Lebanon, all three conferred by the Supreme Council at 
San Remo, have agreed on the following provisions:— 


ArtiIctp 1. 


The boundaries between the territories under the French mandate of 
Syria and the Lebanon on the one hand and the British mandates of 
Mesopotamia and Palestine on the other are determined as follows:— 


On the east, the Tigris from Jeziret-ibn-Omar to the boundaries of the 
former vilayets of Diarbekir and Mosul. 

On the south-east and south, the aforesaid boundary of the former 
vilayets southwards as far as Roumelan Koeui; thence a line leaving in 
the territory under the French mandate the entire basin of the western 
Kabur and passing in a straight line towards the Euphrates, which it 
crosses at Abu Kemal, thence a straight line to Imtar to the south of 
Jebul Druse, then a line to the south of Nasib on the Hedjaz Railway, then 
a line to Semakh on the Lake of Tiberias, traced to the south of the 
railway, which descends towards the lake and parallel to the railway. 
Deraa and its environs will remain in the territory under the French 
mandate; the frontier will in principle leave the valley of the Yarmuk 
in the territory under the French mandate, but will be drawn as close as 
possible to the railway in such a manner as to allow the construction in 
the valley of the Yarmuk of a railway entirely situated in the territory 
under the British mandate. At Semakh the frontier will be fixed in such 
& manner as to allow each of the two High Contracting Parties to con- 
struct and establish a harbour and railway station giving free access to 
the Lake of Tiberias. 

On the west, the frontier will pass from Semakh across the Lake of 

* Miscellaneous, No. 4 (1921) (Cd. 1195). 
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Tiberias to the mouth of the Wadi Massadyie. It will then follow the 
course of this river upstream, and then the Wadi Jeraba to its source. 
From that point it will reach the track from El Kuneitra to Banias at the 
point marked Skek, thence it will follow the said track, which will remain 
in the territory under the French mandate as far as Banias. Thence the 
frontier will be drawn westwards as far as Metullah, which will remain in 
Palestinian territory. This portion of the frontier will be traced in detail 
in such a manner as to ensure for the territory under the French mandate 
easy communication entirely within such territory with the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon, as well as continuity of road communication to the west 
and to the east of Banias. 

From Metullah the frontier will reach the watershed of the valley of 
the Jordan and the basin of the Litani. Thence it will follow this water- 
shed southwards. Thereafter it will follow in principle the watershed 
between the Wadis Farah-Houroun and Kerkera, which will remain in 
the territory under the British mandate, and the Wadis El Doubleh, El 
Aioun and Es Zerka, which will remain in the territory under the French 
mandate. The frontier will reach the Mediterranean Sea at the port of 
Ras-el-Nakura, which will remain in the territory under the French 
mandate. 


ARTICLE 2. 


A commission shall be established within three months from the signa- 
ture of the present convention to trace on the spot the boundary line laid 
down in article 1 between the French and British mandatory territories. 
This commission shall be composed of four members. Two of these mem- 
bers shall be nominated by the British and French Governments re- 
spectively, the two others shall be nominated, with the consent of the 
mandatory Power, by the local Governments concerned in the French and 
British mandatory territories respectively. 

In case any dispute should arise in connection with the work of the 
commission, the question shall be referred to the Council of the League of 
Nations, whose decision shall be final. 

The final reports by the commission shall give the definite description 
of the boundary as it has been actually demarcated on the ground; the 
necessary maps shall be annexed thereto and signed by the commission. 
The reports, with their annexes, shall be made in triplicate; one copy 
shall be deposited in the archives of the League of Nations, one copy 
shall be kept by the mandatory, and one by the other Government con- 


cerned. 
ARTICLE 3. 


The British and French Governments shall come to an agreement re- 
garding the nomination of a commission, whose duty it will be to make a 
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preliminary examination of any plan of irrigation formed by the Govern- 
ment of the French mandatory territory, the execution of which would be 
of a nature to diminish in any considerable degree the waters of the 
Tigris and Euphrates-at the point where they enter the area of the British 
mandate in Mesopotamia. 


ARTICLE 4. 


In virtue of the geographic and strategic position of the island of Cyprus, 
off the Gulf of Alexandretta, the British Government agrees not to open 
any negotiations for the cession or alienation of the said island of Cyprus 
without the previous consent of the French Government. 


ARTICLE 5. 


1. The French Government agrees to facilitate by a liberal arrange- 
ment the joint use of the section of the existing railway between the Lake 
of Tiberias and Nasib. This arrangement shall be concluded between the 
railway administrations of the areas under the French and British man- 
dates respectively as soon as possible after the coming into force of the 
mandates for Palestine and Syria. In particular the agreement shall 
allow the administration in the British zone to run their own trains with 
their own traction and train crews over the above section of the railway 
in both directions for all purposes other than the local traffic of the terri- 
tory under the French mandate. The agreement shall determine at the 
same time the financial, administrative and technical conditions govern- 
ing the running of the British trains. In the event of the two adminis- 
trations being unable to reach an agreement within three months from the 
coming into force of the two above-mentioned mandates, an arbitrator 
shall be appointed by the Council of the League of Nations to settle the 
points as to which a difference of opinion exists and immediate effect 
shall be given as far as possible to those parts of the agreement on which 
an understanding has already been reached. 

The said agreement shall be concluded for an indefinite period and 
shall be subject to periodical revision as need arises. 

2. The British Government may carry a pipe line along the existing 
railway track and shall have in perpetuity and at any moment the right 
to transport troops by the railway. 

3. The French Government consents to the nomination of a special 
commission, which, after having examined the ground, may readjust the 
above-mentioned frontier line in the valley of the Yarmuk as far as Nasib 
in such a manner as to render possible the construction of the British 
railway and pipe line connecting Palestine with the Hedjaz Railway and 
the valley of the Euphrates, and running entirely within the limits of the 
areas under the British mandate. It is agreed, however, that the existing 
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railway in the Yarmuk valley is to remain entirely in the territory under 
the French mandate. The right provided by the present paragraph for 
the benefit of the British Government must be utilised within a maximum 
period of ten years. 

The above-mentioned commission shall be composed of a representative 
of the French Government and a representative of the British Govern- 
ment, to whom may be added representatives of the local Governments 
and experts as technical advisers to the extent considered necessary by 
the British and French Governments. 

4. In the event of the track of the British railway being compelled for 
technical reasons to enter in certain places the territory under French 
mandate, the French Government will recognise the full and complete 
extra-territoriality of the sections thus lying in the territory under the 
French mandate, and will give the British Government or its technical 
agents full and easy access for all railway purposes. 

5. In the event of the British Government making use of the right 
mentioned in paragraph 3 to construct a railway in the valley of the 
Yarmuk, the obligations assumed by the French Government in accord- 
ance with paragraphs 1 and 2 of the present article will determine 
three months after the completion of the construction of the said railway 

6. The French Government agrees to arrange that the rights provided 
for above for the benefit of the British Government shall be recognised 
by the local Governments in the territory under the French mandate. 


ARTICLE 6. 


It is expressly stipulated that the facilities accorded to the British 
Government by the preceding articles imply the maintenance for the 
benefit of France of the provisions of the Franco-British Agreement of 


San Remo regarding oil. 


ArticLp 7. 


The French and British Governments will put no obstacle in their 
respective mandatory areas in the way of the recruitment of railway staff 
for any section of the Hedjaz Railway. 

Every facility will be given for the passage of employees of the Hedjaz 
Railway over the British and French mandatory areas in order that the 
working of the said railway may be in no way prejudiced. 

The French and British Governments agree, where necessary, and in 
eventual agreement with the local Governments, to conclude an arrange- 
ment whereby the stores and railway material passing from one man- 
datory area to another and intended for the use of the Hedjaz Railway 
will not for this reason be submitted to any additional customs dues and 
will be exempted so far as possible from customs formalities. 
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ARTICLE 8. 


Experts nominated respectively by the Administrations of Syria and 
Palestine shall examine in common within six months after the signature 
of the present convention the employment, for the purposes of irrigation 
and the production of hydro-electric power, of the waters of the Upper 
Jordan and the Yarmuk and of their tributaries, after satisfaction of the 
needs of the territories under the French mandate. 

In connection with this examination the French Government will give 
its representatives the most liberal instructions for the employment of 
the surplus of these waters for the benefit of Palestine. 

In the event of no agreement being reached as a result of this examina- 
tion, these questions shall be referred to the French and British Govern- 
ments for decision. 

To the extent to which the contemplated works are to benefit Palestine, 
the Administration of Palestine shall defray the expenses of the con- 
struction of all canals, weirs, dams, tunnels, pipe lines and reservoirs or 
other works of a similar nature, or measures taken with the object of 
reafforestation and the management of forests. 


ARTICLE 9, 


Subject to the provisions of Articles 15 and 16 of the mandate for 
Palestine, of Articles 8 and 10 of the mandate for Mesopotamia, and of 
Article 8 of the mandate for Syria and the Lebanon, and subject also to 
the general right of control in relation to education and public instruction, 
of the local Administrations concerned, the British and French Govern- 
ments agree to allow the schools which French and British nationals pos- 
sess and direct at the present moment in their respective mandatory areas 
to continue their work freely; the teaching of French and English will be 
freely permitted in these schools. 

The present article does not in any way imply the right of nationals 
of either of the two parties to open new schools in the mandatory area of 
the other. ‘1 


The present convention has been drawn up in English and French, each 
of the two texts having equal force. 

Done at Paris, the 23rd December, 1920, in a double copy, one of which 
will remain deposited in the archives of the Government of the French 
Republic, and the other in those of the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty. 

HARDINGE OF PENSHURST. 
G. LEYGUES. 
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MeEmoraNpuM oF CLAUSES oF SuGGESTED CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT 
BriraIn AND Ecypt, HANDED BY THE Marquess CurRzON OF KEDLESTON 
to ApLy YEGHEN PasHA on November 10, 1921.* 


I—Termination of Protectorate. 


1. The Government of His Britannic Majesty agree, in consideration of 
the conclusion and ratification of the present treaty, to terminate the 
Protectorate declared over Egypt on the 18th December, 1914, and thence- 
forth to recognise Egypt as a Sovereign State under a constitutional 
monarchy. 

There is hereby concluded, and there shall henceforth subsist, between 
the Government and people of His Britannic Majesty on the one hand, 
and the Government and people of Egypt on the other hand, a perpetual 
treaty and bond of peace, amity and alliance. 


Il.—Foreign Relations. 


2. The foreign affairs of Egypt shall be conducted by the Egyptian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs under a Minister so designated. 

3. His Britannic Majesty’s Government shall be represented in Egypt 
by a High Commissioner, who, in virtue of his special responsibilities, 
shall at all times be entitled to an exceptional position, and shall take 
precedence over the representatives of other countries. 

4. The Egyptian Government shall be represented in London, and in 
any other capital in which, in the opinion of the Egyptian Government, 
Egyptian interests may require such representation, by diplomatic repre- 
sentatives enjoying the rank and title of Minister. 

5. In view of the obligations which Great Britain has undertaken in 
Egypt, notably in respect of foreign countries, the closest relations shall 
exist between the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the British 
High Commissioner, who will render all possible assistance to the Egyp- 
tian Government in respect of diplomatic transactions or negotiations. 

6. The Egyptian Government will not enter into any political agree- 
ment with foreign Powers without consultation with His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Government through the British High Commissioner. 


* Reprinted from Hgypt, No, 4 (1921), pp. 3-6. 
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7. The Egyptian Government will enjoy the right of appointing such 
consular representatives abroad as their interests may require. 

8. For the general conduct of diplomatic relations, and the consular 
protection of Egyptian interests in places where no Egyptian diplomatic 
or consular representative is stationed, His Britannic Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives will place themselves at the disposal of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and will render them every assistance in their power. 

9. His Britannic Majesty’s Government will continue to conduct the 
negotiations for the abolition of the existing Capitulations with the 
various capitulatory Powers, and accept the responsibility for protecting 
the legitimate interests of foreigners in Egypt. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will confer with the Egyptian Government before formally con- 
cluding these negotiations. 


IIl—Miktary Dispositions. 


10. Great Britain undertakes to support Egypt in the defence of her 
vital interests and of the integrity of her territory. 

For the discharge of these obligations and for the due protection of 
British Imperial communications, British forces shall have free passage 
through Egypt, and shall be maintained at such places in Egypt and 
for such periods as shall from time to time be determined. They shall 
also at all times have facilities as at present for the acquisition and use 
of barracks, exercise grounds, aerodromes, naval yards and naval harbours. 


IV.—Employment of Foreign Officers. 


11. In view of the special responsibilities assumed by Great Britain 
and of the existing position in the Egyptian army and _ public services, 
the Egyptian Government undertake not to appoint any foreign officers 
or Officials to any of those services without the previous concurrence of 
the British High Commissioner. 


V—Financial Administration. 


12. The Egyptian Government will appoint, in consultation with His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, a Financial Commissioner, to whoin 
shall be entrusted in due course the powers at present exercised by 
the Commissioners of the Debt, and who will more especially be respon- 
sible for the punctual payment of the following charges:— 

(i.) The charges for the budget of the Mixed Courts. 


(ii.) All pensions or other annuities payable to retired foreign offi- 
cials and their heirs. 


(iii.) The budgets of the Financial and Judicial Commissioners and 
their respective staffs, 

13. For the proper discharge of his duties the Financial Commissioner 

shall be kept fully informed on all matters within the purview of the 
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Ministry of Finance, and shall at all times enjoy the right of access to 
the President of the Council of Ministers and to the Minister of Finance. 

14. No external loan shall be raised nor the revenue of any public 
service be assigned by the Egyptian Government without the concur- 
rence of the Financial Commissioner. 


Vi—Judicial Administration. 


15. The Egyptian Government will appoint, in agreement with His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, a Judicial Commissioner, who, in virtue 
of the obligations assumed by Great Britain, shall be charged with the 
duty of watching the administration of the law in all matters affecting 
foreigners. 

16. For the proper discharge of his duties, the Judicial Commissioner 
shall be kept fully informed on all matters affecting foreigners which 
concern the Ministries of Justice and of the Interior, and shall at all 
times enjoy the right of access to the Egyptian Ministers of Justice and 
of the Interior. 


Vil. —Soudan. 


17. The peaceful development of the Soudan being essential to the 
security of Egypt and for the maintenance of her water supply, Egypt 
undertakes to continue to afford the Soudan Government the same 
military assistance as in the past, or, in lieu thereof, to provide the 
Soudan Government with financial assistance to an extent to be agreed 
upon between the two Governments. 

All Egyptian forces in the Soudan shall be under the orders of the 
Governor-General. 

Great Britain further undertakes to secure for Egypt her fair share of 
the waters of the Nile, and to this end it is agreed that no new irriga- 
tion works on the Nile or its tributaries south of Wadi Halfa shall be 
undertaken without the concurrence of a Board of three conservators rep- 
resenting Egypt, the Soudan and Uganda respectively. 


Vill —Tribute Loans. 


18. The sums which the Khedives of Egypt have from time to time 
undertaken to pay over to the houses by which the Turkish loans secured 
on the Egyptian tribute were issued, will be applied as heretofore by the 
Egyptian Government to the interest and sinking funds of the loans of 
1894 and 1891 until the final extinction of those loans. 

The Egyptian Government will also continue to apply the sum hitherto 
paid towards the interest of the guaranteed loan of 1855. 

Upon the extinction of these loans of 1894, 1891 and 1855, all liability 
on the part of the Egyptian Government arising out of the tribute 


formerly paid by Egypt to Turkey will cease. 
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IX—Retirement and Compensation of Officials. 


19. The Egyptian Government shall be entitled to dispense with the 
services of British officials at any time after the coming into force of this 
treaty on condition that such officials shall receive monetary compensa- 
tion as hereafter provided, in addition to any pensior or indemnity to 
which their conditions of service may entitle them. 

On the like condition British officials shall be entitled to resign at any 
time after the coming into force of this treaty. 

The scheme shall apply to pensionable and non-pensionable officials 
as well as to employees of municipalities, provincial councils or other 
local bodies. 

20. An official dismissed or retiring under the terms of the preceding 
clause shall receive in addition to compensation a repatriation allowance 
sufficient to cover the cost of transporting himself, his family and his 
household goods to London. 

21. Compensation and pensions shall be payable in Egyptian pounds 
at the fixed rate of 97% piastres to the pound sterling. 

22. A table of compensation, (a) for permanent officials, (b) for tem- 
porary officials, shall be prepared by the president of the Society of 
Actuaries. 


X—Protection of Minorities. 


23. Egypt undertakes that the stipulations following shall be recognised 
as fundamental laws, and that no law, regulation or official action shall 
conflict or interfere with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation 
or official action prevail over them. ; 

24. Egypt undertakes to assure full and complete protection of life 
and liberty to all inhabitants of Egypt without distinction of birth, 
nationality, language, race or religion. 

All inhabitants of Egypt shall be entitled to the free exercise, whether 
public or private, of any creed, religion or belief, whose practices are 
not inconsistent with public order or public morals. 

25. All Egyptian nationals shall be equal before the law, and shall 
enjoy the same civil and political rights without distinction as to race, 
language or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any 
Egyptian national in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political 
rights, as, for instance, admission to public employments, functions and 
honours or the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any Egyptian national 
of any language in private intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the - 
press or in publications of any kind or at public meetings. 

26. Egyptian nationals who belong to racial, religious, or linguistic 
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minorities shall enjoy the same treatment and security in law and in 
fact as the other Egyptian nationals. In particular, they shall have 
an equal right to establish, manage and control, at their own expense, 
charitable, religious and social institutions, schools, and other educational 
establishments, with the right to use their own language and to exercise 
their religion freely therein. 


ANNEX P 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND PORTUGAL 
RELATING TO THE SUPPRESSION OF THE CAPITULATIONS 
IN EGYPT* 


Lisbon, December 9, 1920. 
[Ratifications exchanged at Lisbon, September 29, 1921.1] 


Tue Government of His Britannic Majesty and the Government of the 
Portuguese Republic, 

Considering the moment opportune to give full effect to the special 
situation of Great Britain in Egypt, 

Have decided to replace the régime at present in force there in matters 
relating to Portuguese subjects by the following arrangements:— 


ARTICLE 1. 


Portugal having recognised the protectorate in Egypt, promulgated by 
Great Britain on the 18th December 1914, renounces in her favour all the 
rights and privileges which she holds in Egypt under the Capitulations. 


ARTICLE 2. 


From the coming into force of the new judicial system in Egypt under 
the authority of Great Britain the Portuguese Consular Courts will cease 
to sit, except to dispose of current proceedings. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Portuguese nationals shall enjoy in Egypt, in regard to public liberties, 
the administration of justice, private rights, including landed property and 
mining rights, the liberal, industrial and commercial professions, and taxes 
and duties, the same treatment as British nationals. 

Children born in Egypt of a father who is a Portuguese national enjoy- 
ing there the privileges accorded to foreigners shall be entitled to Por- 
tuguese nationality; they shall not become Egyptian subjects. 


* Reprinted from Treaty Series, 1921, No. 23. 
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ARTICLE 4. 


The Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Consular Agents of 
Portugal in Egypt shall enjoy, from the closing of the Consular Courts, 
the same immunities as in Great Britain. 

They shall continue to exercise in the interests of private persons, so 
far as is consistent with the laws of Egypt, all their non-judicial functions 
under the same conditions as formerly. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Pending the conclusion of special agreements relating to Egypt or 
between Portugal and Egypt, the treaties in force between Great Britain 
and Portugal will apply in Egypt. 

In the execution of the treaty of the 17th October 1892 and of the 
protocol annexed, relating to the extradition of criminals, it is agreed that 
the prohibition attached by article 3 to the extradition of the nationals of 
the High Contracting Parties shall apply, in the case of refugees in Egypt, 
to the subjects of His Highness the Sultan as well as to all British 
nationals. 

On condition of reciprocity, the regulations now applied in Portugal 
and in Egypt respectively to imports coming from the other country or 
to exports to the other country shall not be altered unless notice to that 
effect has been previously given twelve months in advance. 

It is understood, however, that the present agreement shall not limit 
the right of the Portuguese Government and of the Egyptian Government 
to introduce into the régime in force between the two countries modifica- 
tions which may be applicable to all other countries without distinction. 


ARTICLE 6. 

Portugal agrees that, subject only to the unanimous consent of the 
Powers concerned, all the rights and duties of the International Quaran- 
tine Commission in Egypt are transferred to the Anglo-EKgyptian 
authorities. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The present agreement shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof 
shall be exchanged at Lisbon as soon as practicable. 
In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
agreement and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 
Done at Lisbon, the 9th December, 1920. 
[L.S.] LANCELOT D. CARNEGIE, 
His Britannic Majesty's Minister. 
[L.S.] DOMINGOS LEITE PEREIRA, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


ANNEX Q* 


TREATY BETWEEN HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY AND HIS 
MAJESTY THE KING OF IRAQ. 


HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY of the one part: and HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING OF IRAQ of the other part: 


Whereas His Britannic Majesty has recognised Feisal Ibn Hussein as 
constitutional King of Iraq: and 


Whereas His Majesty the King of Iraq considers that it is to the inter- 
ests of Iraq and will conduce to its rapid advancement that he should 
conclude a Treaty with His Britannic Majesty on the basis of alliance: 
and 


Whereas His Britannic Majesty is satisfied that the relations between 
himself and His Majesty the King of Iraq can now be better defined by 
such a Treaty of Alliance than by any other means: 


For this purpose the High Contracting Parties have appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries: 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND OF THE BRITISH DOMIN- 
IONS BEYOND THE SEAS, EMPEROR OF INDIA: 


Sir Perey Zachariah Cox, G.C.M.G., G.CIE., K.CSI., High 
Commissioner and Consul-General of His Britannic Majesty in 
Traq: 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF IRAQ: 


His Highness Sir Saiyid ’Abd-ur-Rahman, G.B.E., Prime Minis- 
ter and Naqib-al-Ashraf, Baghdad: 


Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and due 
order, have agreed as follows:— 


ARTICLE I. 


At the request of His Majesty the King of Iraq, His Britannic Majesty 
undertakes subject to the provisions of this Treaty to provide the State of 
Iraq with such advice and assistance as may be required during the period 
of the present Treaty, without prejudice to her national sovereignty. His 
Britannic Majesty shall be represented in Iraq by a High Commissioner 
and Consul-General assisted by the necessary staff, 

* [raq, 1922 (Cd. 1757). 
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ARTICLE II. 


His Majesty the King of Iraq undertakes that for the period of the 
present Treaty no gazetted official of other than Iraq nationality shall be 
appointed in Iraq without the concurrence of His Britannic Majesty. A 
separate agreement shall regulate the numbers and conditions of employ- 
ment of British officials so appointed in the Iraq Government. 


ARTICLE III. 


His Majesty the King of Iraq agrees to frame an Organic Law for 
presentation to the Constituent Assembly of Iraq and to give effect to 
the said law, which shall contain nothing contrary to the provisions of 
the present Treaty and shall take account of the rights, wishes and inter- 
ests of all populations inhabiting Iraq. This Organic Law shall ensure to 
all complete freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of 
worship, subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals. It 
shall provide that no discrimination of any kind shall be made between 
the inhabitants of Iraq on the ground of race, religion or language, and 
shall secure that the right of each community to maintain its own schools 
for the education of its own members in its own language, while conform- 
ing to such educational requirements of a general nature as the Govern- 
ment of Iraq may impose, shall not be denied or impaired. It shall 
prescribe the constitutional procedure, whether legislative or executive, by 
which decisions will be taken on all matters of importance, including those 
involving questions of fiscal, financial and military policy. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles XVII and XVIII of 
this Treaty, His Majesty the King of Iraq agrees to be guided by the 
advice of His Britannic Majesty tendered through the High Commis- 
sioner on all important matters affecting the international and financial 
obligations and interests of His Britannic Majesty for the whole period 
of this Treaty. His Majesty the King of Iraq will fully consult the High 
Commissioner on what is conducive to a sound financial and fiscal policy 
and will ensure the stability and good organisation of the finances of the 
Iraq Government so long as that Government is under financial obliga- 
tions to the Government of His Britannic Majesty. 


ARTICLE V. 

His Majesty the King of Iraq shall have the right of representation in 
London and in such other capitals and places as may be agreed upon by 
the High Contracting Parties. Where His Majesty the King of Iraq is 
not represented he agrees to entrust the protection of Iraq nationals to 
His Britannic Majesty. His Majesty the King of Iraq shall himself issue 
exequaturs to representatives of Foreign Powers in Iraq after His Britan- 
nic Majesty has agreed to their appointment. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


His Britannic Majesty undertakes to use his good offices to secure the 
admission of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations as soon as 
possible. 


ARTICLE VII. 


His Britannic Majesty undertakes to provide such support and assist- 
ance to the armed forces of His Majesty the King of Iraq as may from 
time to time be agreed by the High Contracting Parties. A separate 
agreement regulating the extent and conditions of such support and assist- 
ance shall be concluded between the High Contracting Parties and com- 
municated to the Council of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


No territory in Iraq shall be ceded or leased or in any way placed 
under the control of any Foreign Power; this shall not prevent His 
Majesty the King of Iraq from making such arrangements as may be 
necessary for the accommodation of foreign representatives and for the 
fulfilment of the provisions of the preceding Article. 


ARTICLE IX. 


His Majesty the King of Iraq undertakes that he will accept and give 
effect to such reasonable provisions as His Britannic Majesty may con- 
sider necessary in judicial matters to safeguard the interests of foreigners 
in consequence of the non-application of the immunities and privileges 
enjoyed by them under capitulation or usage. These provisions shall be 
embodied in a separate agreement, which shall be communicated to the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE X. 


The High Contracting Parties agree to conclude separate agreements 
to secure the execution of any treaties, agreements or undertakings which 
His Britannic Majesty issunder obligation to see carried out in respect of 
Iraq. His Majesty the King of Iraq undertakes to bring in any legisla- 
tion necessary to ensure the execution of these agreements. Such agree- 
ments shall be communicated to the Council of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE XI. 


There shall be no discrimination in Traq against the nationals ot any 
State, member of the League of Nations, or of any State to which His 
Britannic Majesty has agreed by treaty that the same rights should be 
ensured as it would enjoy if it were a member of the said League (includ- 
ing companies incorporated under the laws of such State), as compared 
with British nationals or those of any foreign State in matters concerning 
taxation, commerce or navigation, the exercise of industries or professions, 
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or in the treatment of merchant vessels or civil aircraft. Nor shall there be 
any discrimination in Iraq against goods originating in or destined for any 
of the said States. There shall be freedom of transit under equitable con- 
ditions across Iraq territory. 


ARTICLE XII. 


No measure shall be taken in Iraq to obstruct or interfere with mis- 
sionary enterprise or to discriminate against any missionary on the ground 
of his religious belief or nationality, provided that such enterprise is not 
prejudicial to public order and good government. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


His Majesty the King of Iraq undertakes to co-operate, in so far as 
social, religious and other conditions may permit, in the execution of any 
common policy adopted by the League of Nations for preventing and 
combating disease, including diseases of plants and animals. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


His Majesty the King of Iraq undertakes to secure the enactment, 
within twelve months of the coming into force of this Treaty, and to 
ensure the execution of a Law of Antiquities based on the rules annexed 
to Article 421 of the Treaty of Peace signed at Sevres on the 10th August, 
1920. This Law shall replace the former Ottoman Law of Antiquities, 
and shall ensure equality of treatment in the matter of archeological 
research to the nationals of all States members of the League of Nations, 
and of any State to which His Britannic Majesty has agreed by treaty 
that the same rights should be ensured as it would enjoy if it were a 
member of the said League. 


ARTICLE XV. 

A separate agreement shall regulate the financial relations between the 
High Contracting Parties. It shall provide, on the one hand, for the 
transfer by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Government. of 
Iraq of such works of public utility as may be agreed upon and for the 
rendering by His Britannic Majesty’s Government of such financial assist- 
ance as may from time to time be considered necessary for Iraq, and, on 
the other hand, for the progressive liquidation by the Government of 
Iraq of all liabilities thus incurred. Such agreement shall be communi- 
cated to the Council of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE XVI. 

So far as is consistent with his international obligations His Britannic 
Majesty undertakes to place no obstacle in the way of the association of 
the State of Iraq for customs or other purposes with such neighbouring 
Arab States as may desire it. 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


Any difference that may arise between the High Contracting Parties as 
to the interpretation of the provisions of this Treaty shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice provided for by Article 14 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. In such case, should there be 
any discrepancy between the English and Arabic texts of this Treaty, the 
English shall be taken as the authoritative version. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


This Treaty shall come into force as soon as it has been ratified by the 
High Contracting Parties after its acceptance by the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and shall remain in force for twenty years, at the end of which period 
the situation shall be examined, and if the High Contracting Parties are 
of opinion that the Treaty is no longer required it shall be terminated. 
Termination shall be subject to confirmation by the League of Nations 
unless before that date Article 6 of this Treaty has come into effect, in 
which case notice of termination shall be communicated to the Council 
of the League of Nations. Nothing shall prevent the High Contracting 
Parties from reviewing from time to time the provisions of this Treaty, 
and those of the separate Agreements arising out of Articles 7, 10 and 
15, with a view to any revision which may seem desirable in the circum- 
stances then existing, and any modification which may be agreed upon 
by the High Contracting Parties shall be communicated to the Council 
of the League of Nations. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Baghdad. 

The present Treaty has been drawn up in English and Arabic. One 
copy in each language will remain deposited in the archives of the Traq 
Government, and one copy in each language in those of the Government 
of His Britannic Majesty. 


IN WITNESS OF WHICH the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty and have affixed thereto their seals. Done at Baghdad 
in duplicate this tenth day of October, One thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two of the Christian Era, corresponding with the nineteenth day 
of Safar, One thousand three hundred and forty Hijrah. 

PETE COk 
His Britannic Majesty's High 
Commissioner in Iraq. 
"ABD-UR-RAHMAN, 
Naqib-al-Ashraf of Baghdad and 
Prime Minister of the Iraq 
Government. 
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THE SITUATION IN AFRICA AS DETERMINED BY EXISTING 


TREATIES, AGREEMENTS, ETC. 


I. Collections of Treaties, Agreements, etc., relating to Africa. 


Hertslet, Sir Edward, “The Map of Africa by Treaty.” 3d ed., revised 


and completed to the end of 1908, by R. W. Brant and H. L. Sherwood. 
3 vols. London, 1909. 


“Trattati, Convenzioni, Accordi, Protocolli ed altri Documenti relativi 


Il. 


all’Africa, 1825-1906.” Published by the Direzione Centrale degli 
Affari Coloniali for the Ministero degli Affari Esteri. 3 vols. Rome, 
1906. Supplemento, 1884-1908. Rome, 1909. 

(Further literature both on the documents here mentioned and on 
other treaties, etc., relating to Africa may be found in “Catalogue of 
Treaties, 1814-1918,” published by the United States Department of 
State. Washington, 1919.) 


Chief Treaties, etc., providing for Equality of Commercial Treat- 
ment and of Navigation, Neutralization, Arbitration, Control of the 
Importation of Alcoholic Liquors, Suppression of the Slave Trade and 
the Traffic in Arms, Protection of Wild Animals, Railroad Construc- 
tion, etc. 


. General Act of the Berlin Conference, February 26, 1885. Hertslet, 


pp. 468-487; “Trattati,” pp. 104-120; Albin, “Les Grands Traités Poli- 
tiques,” pp. 388-406; American Journal of International Law, III, Sup- 
plement, pp. 7-25. 

General Act of the Brussels Conference, July 2, 1890. Hertslet, pp. 
488-528; “Trattati,” pp. 268-297; Malloy, “Treaties,” pp. 1964-1992; 
American Journal of International Law, U1, Supplement, pp. 29-60. 
Brussels International Conventions of June 8, 1899, and November 38, 
1906. Hertslet, pp. 528-534; “Trattati,” pp. 618-621, 1247-1250; Malloy, 
pp. 1993-1995, 2205-2208. 

Treaty between the United States and the Congo Free State, Janu- 
ary 24, 1891. “Trattati,” Supplemento, pp. 22-28; Malloy, pp. 328-338 ; 
American Journal of International Law, II, Supplement, pp. 62-68. 


_ Anglo-French Treaty of June 14, 1898 (Article IX), and Declaration 


of March 21, 1899. Hertslet, pp. 789, 790, 796; “Trattati,” pp. 594-603, 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Anglo-French Agreement of April 8, 1904, regarding equality of com- 
merce in Egypt and Morocco. Hertslet, pp. 820-822; “Trattati,” pp. 
1116-1118; American Journal of International Law, I, Supplement, 
pp. 6-8. 


. Algeciras Act of April 7, 1906. Debidour, “Histoire Diplomatique de 


lEurope, 1904-1916,” pp. 293-319; “Trattati,” pp. 1150-1184; Malloy, 
pp. 2157-2183; American Journal of International Law, I, Supple- 
ment, pp. 47-77. 


. Franco-German Agreement of November 4, 1911. Debidour, pp. 


336-340; American Journal of International Law, VI, Supplement, pp. 
4-9, 


. Treaty of May 19, 1900, between Great Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 


many, Spain, Congo, and Portugal for the protection of wild animals. 
“Trattati,” pp. 632-638. 

Treaty of December 13, 1906, between Great Britain, France, and 
Italy regarding the traffic in arms in Abyssinia and Somaliland. 
“Trattati,’ pp. 1258-1260; Albin, pp. 412-414; American Journal of 
International Law, I, Supplement, pp. 230-231. Also the Treaty of 
the same date regarding the railroad situation. Hertslet, pp. 436-444; 
“Trattati,” pp. 1251-1257; Albin, pp. 408-412; American Journal of 
International Law, I, Supplement, pp. 226-230. 

Suez Canal Convention of October 29, 1888. “Trattati,’ pp. 952-956; 
Albin, pp. 382-387; American Journal of International Law, III, Sup- 
plement, pp. 123-126. 

Convention of April 1, 1909, between Mozambique and the Trans- 
vaal on recruitment of laborers. American Journal of International 
Law, III, Supplement, pp. 309-321. 

Franco-Spanish Declaration of October 3, 1904, regarding Morocco. 
“Trattati,” p. 1184; Albin, p. 331; American Journal of International 
Law, I, Supplement, pp. 8-9; VI, Supplement, p. 30. . 
Anglo-German Agreement of August 17, 1911, on sleeping sickness. 
American Journal of International Law, VI, Supplement, p. 10. 
Anglo-Liberian Agreement of April 10, 1913, regarding navigation of 
the Manoh River. American Journal of International Law, VII, 
Supplement, pp. 177-179. 

Anglo-French Convention of April 8, 1904 (Article V regarding navi- 
gation of the Gambia River). “Trattati,” p. 715; American Journal 
of International Law, I, Supplement, pe iis 

Anglo-Italian Agreement of January 13, 1905 (Article III on British 
right of preémption on the Benadir Coast). Hertslet, III, p. 955; 
“Trattati,” pp. 742, 744. Cf. also Article V of the Treaty of October 
26, 1896, between Italy and Abyssinia. Hertslet, II, p. 459; “Trattati,” 
p. 509. 


Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of June 11, 1891 (Article VII on mutual 
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rights of preémption to territories south of the Zambezi). ‘“Trattati,” 
pp. 352-353. 

Agreement of December 11, 1875, between Portugal and the Transvaal 
regarding Delagoa Bay. Hertslet, III, pp. 993-996; “Trattati,” pp. 
901-906. 


Treaties regarding the Present and Future Status of Some Areas. 


. Morocco: Algeciras Treaty of April 7, 1906, and Franco-German 


Treaty of November 4, 1911. Also the Anglo-French Agreement of 
April 8, 1904. Albin, pp. 326-828; American Journal of International 
Law, VI, Supplement, pp. 26-29; secret articles, bid., pp. 29-30; Albin, 
“Le ‘Coup’ d’Agadir,” pp. 369-370. Convention of Madrid, July 3, 
1880, and Franco-German Declaration of February 9, 1909. “Trattati,” 
pp. 923-929; Albin, pp. 315-320, 374-375; Malloy, pp. 1220-1227 ; 
American Journal of International Law, VI, Supplement, pp. 18, 24, 
31. Franco-German Declaration of February 9, 1909. Albin, “Les 
Grands Traités Politiques,” pp. 374-375; American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, VI, Supplement, p. 31. See further the Franco- 
Moroccan Treaty of March 30, 1912, and the Franco-Spanish Treaties 
of October 3, 1904, September 1, 1905, November 27, 1912, and October 
3, 1914. American Journal of International Law, VI, Supplement, pp. 
207-209; Albin, “Le ‘Coup’ d’Agadir,” pp. 371-378, and American Jour- 
nal of International Law, V1, Supplement, pp. 116-120; Albin, pp. 378- 
383; American Journal of International Law, VII, Supplement, pp. 
81-99; ibid., I, Supplement, pp. 8-9. Cf. also the Franco-Italian Agree- 
ments of 1900-02 on Morocco and Tripoli. Documents Diplomatiques, 
Paris, 1920. 

Egypt: Convention of October 24, 1885 (Hertslet, “The Map of 
Europe by Treaty,” IV, pp. 3274-3276, London, 1891), and the Anglo- 
French Agreement of April 8, 1904. 

Abyssinia: Agreement of December 13, 1906, between Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. Hertslet, “The Map of Africa by Treaty,” pp. 
436-444; “Trattati,” pp. 1258-1260; Albin, “Les Grands Traités Poli- 
tiques,” pp. 408-412; American Journal of International Law, I, Supple- 
ment, pp. 226-230. 

Liberia: Agreements, etc., defining the status of the United States in 
Liberia, notably the Treaty of October 21, 1862. Malloy, pp. 1050-1052. 
Portuguese Colonies: Anglo-German Agreement of 1898, Anglo- 
Portuguese Agreement of 1899, and the uncompleted Anglo-German 
Agreement of 1914. Memorandum of Prince Lichnowsky, ed. and tr. 
Munroe Smith, in International Conciliation, No. 127, June, 1918, 
pp. 57-69. 

Belgian Congo: France’s right of preémption by the Franco-Congo- 
lese Agreements of April 23-24, 1884, April 22, 29, 1887, and February 5, 
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1895, and by the Franco-Belgian Treaty of December 23, 1908. Hertslet, 
pp. 562, 563, 567, 570, 571, 1226; “Trattati,’ pp. 71-72, 170-171, 447-478; 
Albin, pp. 406-407; American Journal of International Law, III, Sup- 
plement, pp. 293-296. Virtual waiver of the rights by the Franco- 
German Agreement of November 4, 1911. Anglo-Belgian Treaty of 
February 3, 1915, respecting boundaries in East Africa from Mount 
Sabinio to the Congo-Nile watershed. Treaty Series, 1920, No. 2. 


. Spanish Colonies: France’s right of preémption under the Franco- 


Spanish Treaty of June 27, 1900. Hertslet, pp. 1165-1167; “Trattati,” 
Supplemento, pp. 33-37. Cession of this right to Germany in the 
Notes annexed to the Franco-German Treaty of November 4, 1911. 
Debidour, pp. 345-350. 


. Tunis: French Protectorate by Treaty of Bardo, or Casr Said, May 


12, 1881, and Convention of La Marsa, June 8, 1883. Albin, pp. 291-294. 
Agreement between France, Spain, and Great Britain of May 16, 1907, 
regarding the territorial status quo in the West Mediterranean and the 
adjacent Atlantic. “Trattati,’” Supplemento, pp. 110-113; Albin, pp. 


121-123; American Journal of International Law, I, Supplement, p. 
425. 


Treaties, Conventions, Mandates, etc., in Consequence of Territorial 
Changes Arising from the War. 


. Anglo-Portuguese Agreement of May 6, 1920, respecting the bound- 


aries in South-East Africa. Treaty Series, 1920, No. 16. 


. Convention of September 10, 1919, revising the General Act of Berlin, 


February 26, 1885, and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels, 
July 2, 1890. Treaty Series, 1919, No. 18. Reprinted as Annex G. 


. Convention of September 10, 1919, relating to the Liquor Traffic in 


Africa. Treaty Series, 1919, No. 19. Reprinted as Annex F. 


. Convention of September 10, 1919, for the Control of the Trade in 


Arms and Ammunition. Treaty Series, 1919, No. 12. Reprinted as 
Annex E, 


. Tripartite Agreement of August 10, 1920, between the British Empire, 


France, and Italy respecting Anatolia, Treaty Series, 1920, No. 12. 


. Draft Mandate for East Africa (British). Miscellaneous, No. 14 


(1921) (Cd. 1284). Reprinted as Annex I. 


. Draft Mandates for Togoland (British) and the Cameroons (British). 


Miscellaneous, No. 16 (1921) (Cd. 1350). Reprinted as Annex J, 


. Mandate of December 17, 1920, for German South-West Africa. Mis- 


cellaneous, No. 8 (1921) (Cd. 1204). Reprinted as Annex L. 


. Final Drafts of the Mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine. Man- 


dates, 1921 (Cd. 1500). Mesopotamian Draft Mandate reprinted as 
Annex H, 


: 


_ 
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12. 


13. 


14. 
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Franco-British Convention of December 23, 1920, on Certain Points 
connected with the Mandates for Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. Miscellaneous, No. 4 (1921) (Cd. 1195). Reprinted as 
Annex N. 

Mandate of December 17, 1920, for German Samoa. Miscellaneous, 
No. 7 (1921) (Cd. 1203). Reprinted as Annex K. 

Mandate of December 17, 1920, for German Possessions in the Pa- 
cific Ocean situated south of the Equator other than German Samoa 
and Nauru. Miscellaneous, No. 5 (1921) (Cd. 1201). 

Mandate of December 17, 1920, for Nauru. Miscellaneous, No. 6 
(1921) (Cd. 1202). 

Anglo-Portuguese Agreement of December 9, 1920, relating to the 
suppression of Capitulations in Egypt. Treaty Series, 1921, No. 23. 
Reprinted as Annex P. 


15. Treaty of October 10, 1922, between Great Britain and Iraq. Iraq, 


1922 (Cd. 1757). Reprinted as Annex Q. 


A number of agreements arising from territorial changes due to the 


war are still unpublished, e.g., the Anglo-Belgian Agreement of June, 1920, 
Franco-Italian Notes of September 12, 1919, Anglo-French Agreement of 
September 8, 1919, and Anglo-Italian Agreement of May, 1920. Le Temps, 
June 23, February 24, May 6, 29, June 6, 1919; February 14, 1920; Anto- 
nelli, “L’Afrique et la Paix de Versailles,” pp. 246-247. 
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Agriculture on large scale not pos- 
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Portugal to Germany, 47 * 
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Argument, German, of power and 
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many’s continental policy, 50-51 
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Bureaucracy, Prussian, introduced 
into the colonies, 12 
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Cameroons, area of, 22 

attitude of natives in, 
Europeans, 34 

chief exports of, 22 

description of, 22 
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of, 24 

enumeration and value of exports 
of, 22, 

forced French concession of part 
of, to Germany in 1911, 65 
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of, ceded to Germany, 

native sentiments towards Ger- 
mans in, 41-43 

natives deprived of lands in, 27; 
treated with studied rudeness 
by Germans in, 32 

non-natural delimitation of, 65 

population of, 17*, 22 

possibility of white settlement in, 
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production of cocoa in, in 1912, 29 

reasons for retardation of develop- 
ment of, 22 

Rohrbach quoted on hygienic con- 
ditions in, 28 

should be divided between British 
Nigeria and French Equatorial 
Africa, 67 

Solf quoted on conditions in, 29 
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Cameroons, Southern, relations of 
natives and Germans in, 42 
suggested dispositions of, 66-67 
“Caprivizipfel,” native population 
of, 1 
Chamberlain, Joseph, quoted, on 
England’s attitude towards for- 
eign colonial expansion, 7 
Clifford, Sir Hugh, quoted, against 
non-ethnological division in 
Togo, 65 
Cocoa exported from Cameroons, 22 
value of, 18, 19° 
Coffee, value of, 19° 
Colonial aims of Germany, 46-56 
ambitions, German, 1914, 46; dur- 
ing war dependent upon mili- 
tary events, 49-50 
ve (German), amount of, 24- 
2. 


Economic Committee, 54 * 
expenses, Bismarck unwilling to 
burden Imperial Treasury with, 
13; German, 1904-08, 1913, 
25 17 
movement, English, 4; German, 
beginnings of, 3-8; economic 
factor in, 5-6; political factor in, 
4-5; reaction against, 52 
Office, natives better treated in 
colonies under control of, 33™ 
policy, Bonn quoted on, 36; Ger- 
man, increasingly political 
rather than economic, 9-10; 
quotation from von Puttkamer 
on, 27+ 
possibilities, quotation from Bonn 
on wrong conception on, 15 
revenues, German, 1904-08, 25 7 
Colonies, German, area of, 17; be- 
fore the war, ‘17- 26 ; description 
ohomliges developed by capitalistic 
exploitation, 28; disposition of, 
57-67 ; fundamental purpose of, 
10; population of, 1% railroads 
vay Sule 
motives of German desire for, 59 
return of, to Germany, from na- 
tive standpoint, 57-59 
Colonization, marked revival of Ger- 
man interest inh 
Commerce, foreign, of German pos- 
sessions, 18, 18* 
Companies, private, granted terri- 
torial and mining privileges in 
Africa, 13 
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Concessionary Companies in Cam- 
eroons, provisions of Franco- 
German Declaration of Septem- 
ber 28, 1911, regarding, 66 ™ 

Congo, Belgian, to form matter for 
Anglo-German agreement, 47 ? 

Congos, French and Belgian, Erz- 
berger advocates German an- 
nexation of, 567 

Continental policy, German, 50; pe- 
tition to German Chancellor 
concerning, 51” 

Copper mines in Otavi district, 21 

value of, 18, 19° 

Copra exported from East Africa, 24 

value of, 19° 

Correspondence concerning Indians 
in German East Africa, 63-64 

Cotton, raw, exported from Togo 
and East Africa, 22, 24 

textiles, importations of, into 
Togo and East Africa, 22, 24 
value of, 19° 
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Dagomba, Clifford opposes non- 
ethnological division of, 65” 
Dahomey, Erzberger advocates Ger- 

man annexation of, 56™ 
pr of Togo ethnically belongs to, 
i 


Declaration, Franco-German of Sep- 
tember | 28, 1912, on native 
option and. concessionary com- 
panies abrogated by Versailles 
Treaty, 667 

Deimling, General von, quoted, on 
German colonies as part of 
homeland, 60 

Delbriick, Hans, demand of, for Ger- 
man domain in Africa, 54% 

Remus: Dr., new order under, 15- 


Deutschtum, natives hostile to, 33 
De Wet’s rebellion, 33 
Diamond fields in German South- 
west Africa, 21 
Diamonds, value of exports of, from 
German Africa in 1912-13, 18, 
Duala, attitude of natives in, to- 
wards Europeans, 33 
German orders concerning, on 
Anglo-French occupation, 43 
native population of, 41 
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Duala, occupied by Anglo-French, 
42-43 
tribe, removal of, planned, 35 
Dualas victims of brutal atrocities, 
43 


E 


East Africa, areas suitable for white 
settlement in, 11, 23; German, 
army formed in, 43-44; distribu- 
tion of white population of, 24; 
India’s concern in, 61-64; native 
population of, 17*; natives de- 
prived of land in, 27; suggested 
retention of, for India’s surplus 
population, 62; trade of, 23-24; 
return of, to Germany, unde- 
sirable, 45 

“Easterners,” 51-52 

Economic argument, fallacy of, 54; 
of Germany, 53-54 

possibilities of Africa not under- 
stood, 13 

self-sufficiency, goal of, not attain- 
able in Solf’s opinion, 54 

Egypt, Erzberger advocates Austrian 
annexation of, 56™ 

Emigration from Germany, statistics 
of, from 1878-1910, 5? 

German, increase of, in early 
eighties, 5 


~ England, attitude of, towards for- 


eign colonial expansion, quota- 
tion from Chamberlain on, 7; 
towards German colonial expan- 
sion, 6-8; towards German co- 
lonial expansion, quotation from 
Vietor on, 8° 


- England’s protection of her interests 


in Africa, 7 


~ English colonial movement, 4 


commercial interests predominant 
in Africa, 6 . 
public opinion regarding natives, 


Equatorial Africa, French, part of 
Cameroons should be assigned 
to, 67 ; 

Erzberger, Dr., memoir of, on acqui- 
sition of African territories by 
Italy, Austria, and Germany, 
56 


European civilization, extension of, 
3 


Expansion, territorial, quotation 


from Reinsch on, 9* 


F 


Farm lands in German Southwest 
Africa, Rohrbach’s estimate of 
extent of, 21° 

Foreign trade of Middle Africa in- 
significant, 54 

France forced in 1911 to cede part 
of Cameroons to Germany, 65 

has no strong claims on parts of 
Cameroons, 66 

Fula, certain sultans of, favor Ger- 

man cause in Cameroons, 42 


G 


German African possessions, Ger- 
man population of, 10*; white 
population of, 10, 10° 

colonial movement, beginnings of, 
3-8; economic factor in, 5-6; po- 
litical factor in, 4-5 

colonial policy, 9-16; dominating 
concepts of, 9-11; fundamental 
principles of, 50 

colonies before the war, 17-26; 
early record of administration 
bad, 15 

culture, spread of, unsuccessful, 11 

East Africa, description of, 23 

expansion, England’s attitude to- 
wards, 6-8 

government beginning to safe- 
guard natives, 35 

India, creation of, urged by Ger- 
mans, 55 

organization for protection of na- 
tives established, 35 

oversea possessions merely subject 
communities, 36-37 

public opinion on colonial policies 
developing just previous to war, 
35-37; on colonial policies, lack 
of, quotation from Vandervelde 
on, 34-35 

seldom spoken in Cameroons by 
natives, 34 

Southwest Africa, aridity of, 11; a 
white man’s country, 11; report 
of Pritchard on, 38-39; unable 
to support dense population, 11 

Germanism, cult of, H. H. Powers 
quoted on, 10? 

Germans, attitude of, towards Afri- 
can subjects, 30, 31-32 
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Germans, economic blunders of, 138 
not good pioneers nor colonizers, 
12 


Germany, African expansion of, in 
1884-85, 6 i 
a land of surplus immigration, 12 
as a colonizing power, quotation 
from Gladstone on, 7 
attitude of, towards small Powers, 
quotation from Lezpziger Tage- 
blatt on, 48 2 
claims of, to Cameroons forfeited, 
66 
colonial aims of, 46-56; to be 
shaped according to outcome of 
war, 49 
cost of colonies to, 24-25 bedi 
dissatisfaction of, with political 
apportionment of world, 46 
Erzberger advocates acquisition of 
Morocco, French and Belgian 
Congos, Nigeria, Dahomey, and 
French West Coast by, 56” 
forces France in 1911 to cede part 
of Cameroons, 65 
hopes for return and extension of 
Mid-African possessions, 52, 53 
increasingly industrialized, 6 
percentage of colonial products 
supplied to, 11; commerce of, 
with oversea territories in 1913, 
11 
to be free from foreign nations 
for colonial wares, 9 
trade of, with African colonies, 25, 
25 
unresigned to loss of colonies, 52 
world-position of, Rohrbach 
quoted on, 10* 
Germany’s “Native Policy” in Af- 
rica, 13-15 
Gierke, Otto von, quoted, on mean- 
ing of war, 49-50 
Gladstone, quoted, on Germany as a 
colonizing power, 7 
Gokhale suggested retention of Ger- 
man East Africa for India’s sur- 
plus population, 62 
Gold Coast, part of Togo ethnically 
belongs to, 65; Colony, natives 
protected against alienation of 
land in, 277; production of 
cocoa in, 29, 29*; Leader Sep- 
tember 12, 1914, quoted, on na- 
tive rejoicing in Togo at Anglo- 
French conquest, 40* 
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Grazing-land good in Southwest 
Africa, 20-21 ; 

Great Britain has no secret treaties, 
487; has no strong claims on 
parts of Cameroons, 66 

Grey, Sir Edward, quoted, on Ger- 
many’s negotiations with Bel- 
gium and Portugal, 48 

Ground nuts, value of, 19° 


H 


Harris, John H., quoted, on decrease 
of native African population, 
14 : 

Herero, quotation from letter of an, 
3 


Rebellion, causes of, 14; German 
losses in, 59-60 
Hereros, decrease of population of, 
14 


Germany’s policy towards, 14 
Hides exported from East Africa, 24 


us 


Imperial colonial policy, quotation 
from Veblen on, 58 
Imperialism, modern, 3-4 
ar be foregone in Cameroons, 
Importations, increased German, 6 
India, British, resemblance of, “to 
Togo and the Cameroons in 
ps of whites to natives, 
concern of, in disposal of East Af- 
Tica, 61-62 
Indian immigrants refused admission 
to white Dominions of British 
Commonwealth, 62 
Indians, commerce of, with East Af- 
rica, 61, 62” 
in German East Africa, corre- 
spondence concerning, 
number of, in East Africa, 61 
International association suggested 
as trustee of Cameroons, 66 
control, need of effective estab- 
lishment of, in Cameroons, 67 
Italy, Erzberger advocates annexa- 
tion of Tunis by, 56” 
Ivory, value of exports of, from Ger- 
man Africa in 1913, 19* 
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Jagow, von, statement of, on colo- 
nization, 49 

Johnston, Sir H. H., quoted, on re- 
tention of German East Africa 
for India, 62” 


K 


Keta, Awuna natives of, oppose 
non-ethnological division, 65” 


L 


ety forced, in German Africa, 30- 

1 

Laborers, native, treatment of, on 
farms in German Southwest Af- 
rica, 39 

Leipziger Tageblatt, quotation from, 
on Germany’s attitude towards 
small Powers, 48 

Lichnowsky Memorandum quoted, 
on Anglo-German negotiations 
regarding possible division of 
Belgian and Portuguese Africa, 
46 

Prince, negotiations of, with Great 

Britain regarding possible 
Anglo-German division of Bel- 
gian and Portuguese Africa, 47° 

Liquor cause of decreasing native 
population in German West 
Africa, 31 

question in German West Africa, 

31 

Liquors, ineffectiveness of high im- 
port fees on, in German West 
Africa, 31 

Lohringer, Dr., describes situation in 
Duala on occupation of Anglo- 
French, 42-43 

Lomeland, Awuna natives of, oppose 
non-ethnological division, 65 ” 

Louisbourg, return of, contributing 
factor to bringing on American 
Revolution, 60 


M 


Mailed fist, policy of, 35 

Malet, Sir E., quoted, on work of 
Berlin Conference in allaying 
misunderstandings, 8° 
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Mandatory must be honest and dis- 
interested in Cameroons, 67 
Manufactures, German, stimulated 
by protective system, 6 

Maritime intercourse with the Ger- 
man colonies in 1912, 20% 

Markets, German oversea, need for, 
6 

Militarism, German, causes forfeit- 
ure of German rights to Cam- 
eroons, 66 

Military force maintained by Ger- 
many in Southwest Africa, 21 

Milner, Lord; quotation from intro- 
duction of Bonn to Royal Co- 
lonial Institute, 36~* 

Mines, copper, in Otavi district, 
21 


Misahohe, natives of, oppose non- 
ethnological division, 65” 

Mittelafrika, Zimmermann 
pion of, 56 

Modern imperialism, 3-4 

Morocco, Erzberger advocates Ger- 
man acquisition of, 56” 

Mozambique, north of Licango to 
be ceded by Portugal to Ger- 
many, 47? 

Mun, Count de, quoted, on forced 
French cession of part of Cam- 
eroons to Germany, 65-66 


cham- 


N 


Nationalism, 3 
must be foregone by mandatory in 
Cameroons, 67 
Native Africa’s chief asset, 27 
army in German East Africa, 
brutal treatment of, 44-45 
in Southwest Africa serf of Ger- 
man overlord, 38 
policy, German, causes forfeiture 
of German rights to Cameroons, 
66 
production discouraged in German 
Africa, 29-30 
question, 27-37 ; 
rights, necessity of maintaining, in 
Cameroons, 67 
sentiment during war, 38-45 
Natives, alienation of, in German 
Africa, 33-34 
English public opinion regarding, 
34 
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Natives, exploitation of, in Ger- 

man Africa, 28 

German attitude towards, 31-32 

hostile to German rule in German 
Africa, 33 

increasing power of the, in Ger- 
man West Africa, to buy liquors, 
31 


treatment of, in Union of South 
Africa, 38 
Negro whips, 33 
“New Germany” to be erected in 
Africa, 9; failure to establish, 
11-12 
Nigeria, British, resemblance of, to 
Togo and the Cameroons in re- 
lation of whites to natives, 24 
Erzberger advocates German an- 
nexation of, 567 
part of Cameroons should be as- 
signed to, 67 


O 


Official, type of, sent to German 
colonies, not good, 15 

Oil-palm products, value of, 19° 

“Open door,” necessity of maintain- 
ing, in Cameroons, 67; policy, 

Option of natives in Cameroons, 
provisions of Franco-German 
Declaration of September 28, 
1912, regarding, 66“ 

Ovamboland (Amboland) 
population of, 174, 39 

aot brought under German rule, 


native 


relations of natives and Germans 
in, 39-40 
visit to, of Pritchard, 39-40 
Ovandonga tribe desire English in 
Fign olen 40; population of, 


P 


Palm kernels, 54-55; exports of, 
from Togo and the Cameroons, 
22; value of, 18 

oul, 54"; exports of, from Togo 

and the Cameroons, 22; value 
of, 18 

Peki, natives of, oppose non-eth- 
nological division, 65 ” 

Pidgin-English, 34 
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Plantation system, German, 28; 
evils of, 28-29, 30 

Population of German African colo- 
nies, 17 

Porters in army of German East 
Africa, treatment of, 44, 45 , 

Ports, appearance and trade of, in 
German Africa, 18 

Portugal, Anglo-German Treaty of 
1898 providing for division of 
African possessions of, 46 ? 

Powers, H. H., quotation from, on 
the cult of Germanism, 10? 

Principe to be ceded by Portugal to 
Germany, 47? 

Pritchard, Lieutenant-Colonel, re- 
port of, on German Southwest 
Africa, 38-39 
visit of, to Ovamboland, 39-40 

Production, native, stimulated in 
Cameroons, 35 

Prussian Poland, 37 

Puttkamer, General von, quoted, on 
colonial policy, 277 
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Railroads in German African colo- 
nies, 17, 18? 

Rainfall scanty in Southwest Africa, 
20 


Raw materials, Germany’s lack of, 


Reform instituted by Steubel, 15 

Reinsch, P. S., quoted, on Continen- 
tal rivalry with England in 
colonial expansion and com- 
merce, 4; on English public 
opinion on colonial policies, 34; 
on territorial expansion, 9? 

Roads in German Africa, 18 

Rohrbach, Paul, fears second war, 
52; quoted, on hygienic condi- 
tions in Cameroons, 28; on na- 
tional colonial policy, 19*; on 
world-position of Germany, 10° 

Ruanda, population of, 23 

Rubber exported from Cameroons, 
Togo, and East Africa, 22, 24 

value of, 18, 19° 
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Sao Thomé to be ceded by Portugal 
to Germany, 46? 
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Sea power, German, 51 

Seas, domination of, by Entente 
navies cause of German reaction 
against colonial movement, 52 

Secretary of State for India, quoted, 
in favor of admitting Indians to 
East Africa, 62-63 

Sentiment, native, during war, 38-45 

Settlement, difficulty of white, in 
Africa, underestimated by Ger- 
mans, 11 

Sexual relations between white men 
and native women in German 
Africa, 32 

Sisal, value of exports of, from Ger- 
man Africa in 1912-13, 18, 19* 

-hemp exported from East Africa, 

24 


Skins, value of exports of, from 
German Africa in 1913, 19° 
Smuts, General, quoted, on African 

Monroe Doctrine, 61 
Solf, Dr., cited, on lack of colonies, 


quoted, on conditions in Cam- 


eroon, 29 

South Africa, Union of, resemblance 
Ob, aco German Southwest 
Africa, 24 


African Commission of Enquiry, 

report of, 38 

Southwest Africa, German, descrip- 
tion. of, 20; determination of 
fate of, 60-61; European in 
character, 24; native population 
Ge) ieee natives treated with 
studied rudeness by aes in, 
32; tribal life smashed in, 

Sovereignty, German papery 
thought on theory of, 6 

Steamship lines, German, subsidies 
granted to, 20 

Stuebel, new order under, 15 

Syphilis, evil effects of, in German 
Africa, 28 


As 


Telegraphs and telephones in Ger- 
man Africa, 18 
Temps, Le, April 30, 1920, cited, on 
Erzberger’s Memoir, 56 
Togo, a model colony, 22 
area of, 22 
cotton textiles imported into, 22 
distribution of white population 
of, 24 
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Togo, ethnically divided between 

Dahomey and Gold Coast, 65 

letter from one of chiefs of, 
quoted, 41 

native sentiment towards Ger- 
mans in, 40-41 

natives in, refuse to speak Ger- 
man, 33 

overthrow of Germans acclaimed 
in, 
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pre-war trade ‘of, a 

relations of natives and Germans 
in, 40 

sexual relations between Germans 
and natives in, 32 

value and enumeration of imports 
and exports of, 22” 

Trade, foreign, of African colonies, 
in 1912 and 1913, 19°, 19*; of 
British West Africa, value. of, 
19* 

Treaties, secret, not possessed by 
Great Britain, 48? 

Treaty, mote ’Anglo- German, of 
1914, 4 

Sugden of 1898, providing 
for division of Portuguese Af- 
rica, 47? 

Anglo-Portuguese, of 1661, not to 
be contravened by Anglo-Ger- 
man Treaty of 1898, 47°; of 
1899, regarding Portuguese Af- 
rica, "47? 

Franco-German, of November 4, 
1911, abrogated by Versailles 
Treaty, 66 ™ 

Versailles, abrogates Declaration 
of September 28, 1912, 66” 

Tribal life smashed in German 
Southwest Africa, 38 

Tunis, Erzberger advocates Italian 
annexation of, 56.7 
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Union of South Africa, treatment of 
natives in, 33”, 38 

United States suggested as agency 
to civilize Cameroons, 66 

Urundi, population of, 23 
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Vandervelde, E., quoted, on lack of 


German public opinion on co- 
lonial policies, 34-35 
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Veblen, Professor, quoted, on Im- 
perial colonial policy, 58 

Vietor, J. K., cited, on German at- 
titude towards natives, 32; 
quoted, on England’s attitude 
towards German colonial expan- 
sion, 8° 


W 


Wahehe and Wanyamwezi tribes 
furnish soldiers in German East 
Africa, 44 y 

War, course of, conditions aims, 49 

lesson of, to German thinkers, 52 
meaning of, quotation from von 
Gierke on, 49-50 

West Africa, 65-67; boundary lines 

in, 65 
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berger advocates German an- 
nexation of, 56” 

“Westerners,” 51 

Whips, negro, 33 

Windsor Treaty; see Treaty, Anglo- 
Portuguese of 1899. { 

Wireless stations in German Africa, 
18 


Wrochem, General von, quoted, on 
division of colonies, 46 
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Young, George, favors international 
control, rather than internation- 
al government, of Middle Af- 
rica, 66 * 


MIDDLE AFRICA: THE ECONOMIC 


ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


A 
Abyssinia not part of Middle Africa, 
us 


Africa as a market, 167-178 

divergent types in, 72 

German, maritime intercourse of, 
in 1912, 101 * 

Middle, more.important for Ger- 
man agriculture than Slavonic 
East, 127; relative unimpor- 
tance of most products of, 112 

of ivory and rubber, 111-119 

subdivisions to be found in three 
great divisions of, 73 

the three divisions of, 71-73 

African civilization, development of, 
179-188 f 

Africa’s economic development, out- 
Se world as determining factor 
in, 

Agricultural supplies, Middle Africa 
as source of, 111-149 

Aleohol for pharmaceutical, scien- 
tific, and commercial purposes, 
rules of Liquor Convention gov- 
erning, 177 

Alcoholism, evil effects of, on Afri- 
can coastal tribes, 174 7 

in Africa, 176 

Algeciras Act of 1906, provisions of, 
governing contracts, 105-106 

Algeria, arms and ammunition may 
be imported into, 171 


Algeria, liquors may be imported 
into, 176-177 
American rule backward 
peoples, 169 
Ammunition, prohibition of, into 
Africa, quotation from Sharpe 
on, 170 
Anglo-French controversy on con- 
cessionary monopolies, 83-84 
-German African agreement of 
1914, Lichnowsky quoted on, 
109 
-German African Settlement of 
1914, 108“ 
-German treaty in 1898, 108% 
Angola, discriminatory tariffs in, 96 
Bera intercourse of, in 1913, 
01 


over 


Northern; see Conventional 
Basin. 
shipping entered, 1913, 101° 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Pro- 
tective Society, 135 
Conference, Brussels, 1889, 169 
Antwerp a market for ivory and 
rubber, 80 
Arbitration, modification of Berlin 
Act regarding, by Revision Con- 
vention, 86 
on_ commercial rights in French 
Congo refused by France, 83 
provided for by Treaty between 
United States and Congo Free 
State, 104 
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Arbitration, provisions of Liquor 
Convention for, 177 

Arms and ammunition, Convention 
(1919) for regulation of, 85; 
prohibited areas and conditions 
of importation, manufacture, 
and assembling of, 171 


B 

Bagdad Railway an imperialistic 
scheme, 107 

Basutoland a purely native com- 
munity, 72 

Beer, G. L., modifications due to, in 
Versailles Treaty and in Arms, 
Liquor, and Revisional Conven- 
tions, 87%, xxiv-xli; principles 
of colonial government held by, 
xix-xxi; study of Liberian, 
Fiume, and Shantung problems, 
xli-xlii; views of, on “open 
door,” equal commercial oppor- 
tunity, and revisional confer- 
ences at stated intervals, xxiii 

Beira railroad, suggested, 166™ 

Belgian Congo, total exports of, in 
1910-12, 114 

Belgium, major part of trade of Bel- 
gian Congo with, 97 

trade of, with Congo Free State 


87; modifications of, b 
vision Convention, 104%; of 
1885, Britain demands of Bel- 
gium compliance with stipula- 
tions of, 80; of 1885, free trade 
provisions of, 76-78; of 1885, 
French responsibility under, 90 

Berlin Conference, called in 1884, 
77; ineffectiveness of provisions 
of, 78-79; provides equality of 
navigation of Congo and Niger, 
78 


Bismarck, Prince von, quoted, on 
freedom of trade in basin of 
Congo, 78 ; 

Brazil, value of exports and imports 
of, in 1913, 111 
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Brazzaville-Pointe Noire railroad, 
proposed, 165* 
British Cotton Growing Association, 
144 
East Africa, exports of copra from, 
in 1913-14, 184°; see Conven- 
tional Basin and Kenya; sisal- 
hemp introduced into, 143 
Nyassa Consolidated Company, 
German banks secured control 
of, in 1914, 108“ 
protest against method of recruit- 
ing labor for SAo Thomé, 136 
West Africa, area and population 
of, 87; machinery for extracting 
palm products introduced into, 
1 


Brussels Act, 169; and the lquor 
trade, 171-173; convention 
(1919) for revision of, 85-87 

Conference permits import duties 
in Congo Free State, 78 
Protocol of July 22, 1908, 170 


C 


Cabinda, Portuguese; see Conven- 
tional Basin. 
Cameroons, evils of plantation sys- 


tem of cocoa industry in, 
130 
maritime intercourse of, in 1912, 
1Ot 


see Conventional Basin. 
trade of, in 1912, 99 
“Cape to Cairo” scheme, 162, 163 
Capital, foreign, problems of, in Af- 
rica, 109 
Carriers, native, 156-157 
Cattle, 148 
Cedar, 148 
Ceylon, competition of rubber of, 
with African output, 114-115 
China, foreign loans, purposes of, 
107 


Chinde, imports of, in 1913, 96 

Chinese coolies, suggestion for im- 
portation of, 186 

Civilization, African, development 
of, 179-188 

Coal, 150, 151 * 

Coalfield, new, in Southern Nigeria, 
154 


Cocoa, Belgian Congo suitable for 
growth of, 139 
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Cocoa, exports of, from Belgian 
Congo in 1912, 139”; from 
Gold Coast, 1908-13, 138” 

exports, value, and quantity of, 
from Gold Coast in 1914-17, 
1919-20, 139° 

from French Guinea, Dahomey, 
and Ivory Coast, duties on, 94 

German consumption of, 140; cul- 
tivation of, in Cameroons, 
140 

industry, 134-141; chiefly British, 
134-135; evils of plantation sys- 
tem of, 130; future prospects of, 
139-141; growth of, 153 

in Gold Coast entirely native en- 
terprise, 137-138 

islands, 112; Portuguese, 136-137 

Middle Africa important producer 
Olam AD 

output of, in Cameroons in 1913, 
140 


production of, in SAio Thomé and 
Principe, 1912-16, 137 
world’s crop in 1913, 138% 
Coffee, 146 
from French West Africa, duties 


on, 
Middle Africa relatively unimpor- 
tant producer of, 112 
Cola nuts, 147 
Colonial administration, preeminent 
consideration in, 180 
policy, British, 135 
system (old French), monopolistic 
principles of, 91, 95 
Colonies, British, trade of, with 
Great Britain, 98-99 
ex-German African, dangers of ex- 
ploitation to be weighed in con- 
sidering disposal of, 130° 
French, fiscal policy in, 90 
German, trade of, with Germany, 
99 


Portuguese policy of monopolizing 
trade of, 95-96 
restoration of German, would im- 
pair German investments in 
Belgian and Portuguese colo- 
nies, 109 
Colonizing Powers, arguments of, in 
puppot of partition of Africa, 


Commerce, foreign, of 1913, of Mid- 
dle Africa, 88-89; of French 
West Africa (1913), 94% 


Commerce, French view that gather- 
ing of natural produce is not, 83 

Commercial importance of Middle 
Africa, 111-112 

Concession held by American inter- 
ests in Belgian Congo, 107 

Concessionnaire system, Belgian, 80- 
81; ill-suecess of, in French 
Congo, 84; in French Congo, 82 

Concessionary companies, modifica- 
tion of rights of, in French 
Congo, 84; rights granted to, by 
Congo Free State in Conven- 
tional Basin, 79; rights of, in 
French Congo, 83; shares of, in 
special commerce of French 
Congo, 1903-11; 85”; shares of 
trade of, in Gabun and Middle 
Congo, 847° 

Concessions, difficulty of providing 
equal opportunities for securing, 
110 


private, for Middle Africa, 106-110 
rubber, to revert to State in 
French Congo, 84% 
ongo Basin, Conference of Berlin 
of 1884 called to obviate com- 
mercial friction in, 76-77 
Belgian, length of waterways in, 
for boats of various tonnage, 
157 *; trade of, chiefly with Bel_ 
gium, 97 
equality of navigation on, pro- 
vided by Berlin Conference, 78 
Free State, import duties per- 
mitted in, by Brussels Confer- 
ence, 78; trade of Belgium with, 
in 1906, 80; Treaty between 
United States and, 104% 
French, concessionnaire system in, 
82; controversy on commercial 
rights in, 83-84; possible post- 
ponement of railroads author- 
ized in, 165;. see Conventional 
Basin. 
Middle, share of trade of conces- 
sionary companies in, 847 
navigable sections of, 157+* 
need for diversification of produc- 
tion in, 139-140 
route to Matadi, impossibilities 
of, 165 
Contract system, 185 
Contracts; see Algeciras Act and 
Franco-German Moro cco 
Treaty. 


INDEX 


Convention, Arms and Ammunition, 
170-171 
for regulation of arms and ammu- 
ee 85; of liquor traffic, 
for revision of Berlin and Brussels 
Acts, 85-87 
liquor, 176-178 
of general character, contents of, 
85-87 
Revisional, leaves Conventional 
Basin unchanged, 105” 
Conventional Basin, area outside 
the, 87-96 
foreign trade outside of, in 1913, 


free trade in, 89 
importance of area outside the, 
87-89 
imports in 1911, into, 93” 
of the Congo, territory in, 77 
unchanged by Revisional Conven- 
tion, 105 
Coodperation of European Powers 
necessary in colonial govern- 
ment, 169 
Copper, 150, 152 
Belt, Katanga, 151 
cost of production of, 153° 
Copra, 132-134 
exported from German East Af- 
rica, 134 
imported into Germany in 1913, 


133 

Middle Africa relatively unimpor- 
tant producer of, 112 

Cotton, 143-146 

cultivation of, in Middle Africa, 
stimulated by European Goy- 
ernments, 144 

expansion of African production 
of, a failure, 144-146 

export of, from Middle Africa in 
1913, 145 

Germany desires source of, under 
own flag, 144 

goods brought into British and 
French African colonies in 1913, 
value of, 167 

indigenous in parts of tropical Af- 
rica, 144 

Middle Africa relatively unimpor- 
tant producer of, 112 

percentage of, contributed by 
United States, 143 

raw, fluctuations in price of, 144 
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Cotton, resources, quotation from 
Todd on, 146“ 
textiles, 167-168; changed tariff 
on, in French West Africa, 95; 
imports of, 168*; Middle Africa 
expanding market for, 167 
total crop of 1913-14 of, 144” 
weaving in Africa, 144 
Court, international, Berlin Confer- 
ence omits to create, 79 
Cuba, foreign trade of, in 1913, com- 
pared with that of Middle Af- 
rica, 111 
preferential agreement between 
United States and, 105 


D 


Dahomey, customs duties in, 91 
equality of trade in, 94 
imports of textiles into, 91 
maritime intercourse of, in 1913, 
LOL25 
trade of, in 1913, 98* 
Depopulation induced by plantation 
system, 130 
Der Tropenpflanzer, editor of, cited, 
in favor of plantation system, 


141 

Diamonds, 151, 152 

Distilleries in Angola abolished by 
Portuguese, 172 

Duties prohibited in Conventional 
Basin outside Mozambique, 77 

stipulation of Revisional Conven- 

tion on, 104° 


EK 


East Africa, British, trade of, in 
1913-14, 1919-20, 99°; German, 
trade of, in 1912, 99” 

Indies, Dutch, competition of 
rubber of, with African output, 
114-115 

Ebony, 148 

Economie problem of tropical Af- 
rica, two sides of, 74-75 , 

Egypt, continued British occupation 
of, prompts France to policy of 
revanche, 82 

foreign trade of, in 1913, compared 
with that of Middle Africa, 111 

liquors may be imported into, 
176-177 4 ; 

Elephant herds decimated in Mid- 
dle Africa, 113 
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Equality of treatment, modification 
of Berlin Act regarding, by Re- 
vision Convention, 85-86 

Eritrea, Italian, not part of Middle 


Africa, 73 

European rule over backward 
peoples, 169 

Exploitation, capitalistic, dangers 


of, in case of oil palm, 128-130; 
to be carefully controlled, 110 
natives must be protected from, 

109 


of Conventional Basin by Congo 
Free State and France, 79 


F 


Fashoda incident, effect of, on 
French Congo, 82 
Fats, need of, for Germany, 127 
vegetable, 119-134 
Foreigners repelled by concession- 
a system in Belgian Congo, 


Forests seized by Congo Free State, 
79 


France, anti-English policy of, in 
Africa, 82 
position of, on commercial rights 
in French Congo, 83-84 
trade of, with French Equatorial 
and West Africa, 97 
Franco-German Consortium of 1909, 
6 


Franco-German Morocco Treaty of 
1911, on contracts, 106 

Free trade area in Africa, extension 
of, to be considered, 105; of 
1885, 76-87 

trade nullified by Congo Free 

State and France in Congo 
Basin, 79 

Frelinghuysen, instructions of, on 
aon of Congo Valley, 


French Equatorial Africa, average 
exports of ivory from, in 1896- 
1910, 113°; imports of liquor 
into, in 1907-11 and 1918-19, 
174"; trade of, in 1913, 97%: 
with France, 97 

fiscal system, 90-95; assimilated 
colonies under the, 92-93; tariff 
autonomy, 92; treaty restric- 
tions, 90-91 


INDEX 


West Africa, area and population 
of, 87-88; exports of cocoa from, 
in 1915, 139%; maritime inter- 
course of, in 1912, 101; sisal- 
hemp introduced into, 143; 
tariff systems in, 93-95; trade of, 
in 1913, 97*°; with France, 97 


G 


Gabun, French possession, 82; see 
Conventional Basin. 
imports, 1913, 93 
maritime intercourse of, in 1913, 
101- 
(outside Conventional 
tariff in, 92 
share of trade of concessionary 
companies in, 84” 
Gambia, trade of, in 1913, 1919-20, 
99 


Basin), 


German East Africa, postponement 
of construction of railroads in, 
166; see Conventional Basin 
and Tanganyika Territory. 

West Africa, output of palm prod- 
ucts from, in 1912, 123° 

Germany, importation of palm ker- 
nels by, in 1912 and 1913, 123” 

large imports of oil-yielding mate- 
rial by, 127-128 

palm kernels made into oil, cake, 
and meal in, 123 

trade of, with German Colonies, 
99 


value of trade of, with Middle Af- 
rica in 1913, 111-112 
Glycerine obtained from oil palm, 
120 


Goats, 148 
Gold, 150, 151, 152 
Coast, rise of cocoa industry in, 
135, 137-138; source of gold sup- 
ply to Europe, 153-154; trade of, 
in 1913, 1919-20, 99%; value of 
rubber exported from, in 1918- 
19, 114% 
exports of, from the Gold Coast, 
153-154 
mining machinery introduced into 
the Gold Coast, 153 
production of, in the Gold Coast, 
reached nadir in 1901, 153 
Great Britain, in 1913, recognized 
annexation of 1908, of Indepen- 
dent State of the Congo, 81 


INDEX 


Great Britain, inadequate facilities 
for crushing palm kernels in, 124 
refusal of, in 1908, to recognize 
annexation of Independent 
State of the Congo by Belgium, 

0 


8 
trade of, with British Colonies, 
8-99 


9 
value of trade of, with Middle 
Africa in 1913, 111 
Grey, Sir Edward, on meaning of 
commerce, 83; representations 
made to Belgium by, 80 
Groundnuts, 130-132 
crop of, in British India, 130“; in 
China, 130 
decortization of, begun in Senegal, 


exports and value of, from French 
West Africa, 1913, 131; from 
Gambia, 1913, 181 

exports of, from German East Af- 
rica, 1913, 131“; from Portu- 
guese Guinea, 1910-13, 131“; 
from Senegal, 1918-19, 132°; 
from Tanganyika Territory, 
1919-20, 131* 

imported into Europe in 1913, 
130; France, 182; Germany in 
1913, 132° 

Middle Africa important producer 
of, 112 

output of, from French African 
colonies, 1913-16, 132 

supply of, from French Senegal, 
131 


value of exports of, from Gambia, 
1918-20, 132“; from Nigeria, 
1918-20, 132 “ 
“Guinea” (gold coin), 153 aes 
Guinea, French, customs duties in, 
94; maritime intercourse of, in 
1913, 101%; trade of, in 1913, 
45 


98 
imports in 1911, into, 95 : 
Portuguese, discriminatory tariffs 


in, 95 
Gum copal, 147 


Gun-running, provisions against, 
171 
H 
Hatton and Cookson, case of, 


against concessionary companies 
in French Congo, 83, 84 
Hawaii, tariff arrangements in, 105 
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Hemp; see Sisal. 

Henequen; see Sisal-hemp. 

Hides and skins, 148 

Highways in the colonies, 156 

Holt, John, case of, against conces- 
sionary companies in French 
Congo, 83, 84 


I 


Imports, international regulation of, 
168-171 
Independent State of the Congo an- 
nexed by Belgium, 80 
International control, difficulty of 
eliminating dangers of exploita- 
tion by, 130 
Tron ore, 150, 152 
Italy, African colonies, modification 
of Liquor Convention for, 177 
Ivory and rubber, Africa of, 111-119 
average exports of, from French 
bee ier Africa in 1896-1910, 
Coast, customs duties in, 91; 
equality of trade in, 94; exports 
of cocoa from, in 1918-20, 139“; 
imports of, in 1913, 91%; im- 
ports of liquors into, in 1920, 
174”; textiles into, 91; mari- 
time intercourse of, in 1913, 
101; trade of, in 1913, 98*; 
value of rubber exported from, 
in 1918-19, 114* 
exported from Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and Uganda, value of, 
113" 
part played by, in Middle Africa, 
112-115 
tonnage exported from Belgian 
Congo, 1917-20, 113° 
value of, exported from Belgian 
Congo in 1910-12 and 1915-16, 
113 


J 


Johnston, Sir H. H., quoted, on Brit- 
ish enterprises in Angola and 
Northern Mozambique, 108 “ 


K 


Kamerun Post, May 2, 1914, quoted, 
in favor of forced labor, 140” 
Katanga Copper Belt, 108%, 151-153 
distances from, to London, by dif- 
ferent routes, 164-165 
regions, general resources of, 153° 
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Kenya (British East Africa); see 
Conventional Basin. 


Lx 


Labor, basis for international agree- 
ment on, 187 
contracts, maximum terms for, 
187; punishment for breach of, 
187 
forced, consequence of plantation 
system, 140”, 141; in Africa, of 
three kinds, 184; in French 
Congo, 82; unmixed evil, 
129 


laws, need of, to protect natives, 
109 


need of international agreements 
on, 110 ; 
problem, international element in, 
-188 
question, 183-185 
the contract system, 185-186 
Laborers, provisions for repatriation 
of, 187 
where recruited, 187 
Land, Congo Free State ruling on, 
in Conventional Basin, 79 
policy, 181-183 ; 
practically all alienated for thirty 
years in French Congo, 82 
system, revised, in Independent 
State of the Congo, 81 
Law, Bonar, quoted, on colonial pol- 
icy, 135 
League of Nations, Central Interna- 
tional Office established as part 
of organization of, 177 
Lever Brothers, development of oil- 
palm industry by, 126; satisfac- 
tory machinery for extracting 
palm products introduced by, 
129 


Libya, arms and ammunition may 
be imported into, 171 
Haters may be imported into, 176- 
177 


Lichnowsky, Prince, quoted, on 
Anglo-German African agree- 
ment of 1914, 109“ 

Liquor, import duties on, 172-173, 
175-176 

problem, international action nec- 
essary on, 175-176; in West Af- 
rica, 173-175 

trade; see Brussels Act. 


INDEX 


Liquor, traffic, British measures to 
check, 175; convention (1919) 
for regulation of, 85 

value of imports of, into Africa, 
175 


Liquors, distilled, classes of, totally 
prohibited, 177 
imports of, into French Equatorial 
reg in 1907-11 and 1918-19, 
174 


prohibited areas and conditions of 
importation of, 176-177 
Lisbon center of trade with Portu- 
guese West Africa, 96 
Lumber, export of, 148-149 


M 


Machinery for extracting palm prod- 
ucts introduced into British 
West Africa, 129 * 

Madagascar, trade of, in 1913, 98 * 

Mahogany, 148 

Maize, 148 

Malay States chief source of tin 
supply, 155; competition of rub- 
ber of, with African output, 114- 
115 


Mandates, provisions of, regarding 
liquors and arms and ammuni- 
tion, 177-178 

Manganese, 1537 

Manufacturers, French cotton, de- 
mand protection, 95 

Margarine, 120, 132, 133 

manufacture of, 123% 
aie oil used in manufacture of, 


putes Congo route, impossibilities 

0 > 

Mediterranean littoral, 71 

Mental development, arrest of, in 
the negro, 1801 

Merchants, alien, unwelcome in 
French, Belgian, Portuguese, 
and German colonies before 
war, 103 

Mica, 150 

Middle Africa, 72-73; as an eco- 
nomic entity, 73-74; compara- 
tive commercial importance of, 
111-112; percentage of trade of 
home countries with, 111-112; 
regulation of foreign trade with, 
76-110; source of agricultural 
supplies, 111-149 


INDEX 


Mineral resources of Middle Africa, 
150-155; wide distribution and 
unknown extent, 150-151 

Mohammedanism brought into Af- 
rica by the Hamitic and Semitic 
peoples, 72-73 

Morocco crisis, 106 

oe may be imported into, 176- 


Mozambique, Northern, commer- 
cially connected with British 
colonies, 96 

Portugal reserves freedom in fiscal 
matters in, 77 

see Conventional Basin. 

Southern, depends upon trade 
with Union of South Africa, 73; 
economic problem in, different 
from that of tropical Africa as a 
whole, 73; recruiting ground for 
labor in Transvaal gold mines, 


N 


Native carriers, 156-157 
labor, inadequacy of, in copper 
mines, 152 
Natives highly educated and civi- 
lized in trading centers on west 
coast of Africa, 72 
in Africa guarded against local ex- 
ploitation by Colonial Office, 
135 
indirect methods of compulsion to 
work, 184-185 
limitations and possibilities of, 
179-180 


maltreatment of, in Belgian 
Congo, 82 

must be protected from exploita- 
tion, 109 


rights of, in Congo district, Van- 
dervelde quoted on, 81; to land 
and forest produce recognized in 
French Congo, 84% ) 
Navigation, equality of, provided on 
Congo and Niger by Berlin 
Conference, 78 J 
Negro, ability of, to develop native 
soil, 184 
cranial sutures of the, 179 
limitation and _ possibilities of, 
179-180 : 
Niger, equality of navigation on, 
provided by Berlin Conference, 
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Nigeria chief source of supply of 
palm kernels, 122 
cocoa industry in, 139 
export duties on palm products 
from, 125™ 
postponement of construction of 
_railroads in, 166 
tin, 154-155; exports and value of, 
1913, 154 
trade of, in 1918, 1919-20, 99 * 
Nigerian Treaty of 1898, French 
bound by, 90 
Norton de Mattos, Colonel, restric- 
tion on religious freedom in Re- 
vision Convention due to, 87 * 
Nyassa Chartered Company, 108 “ 
Nyasaland; see Conventional Basin. 
trade of, in 1913-14, 1919-20, 99” 


O 


Office, Central International, estab- 
lished as part of organization of 
League of Nations, 177 

Oil cake and meal, German trade in, 
in 1912, 128” 


edible, manufactured from 
groundnuts, 132 
fields, 151 


palm, dangers of capitalistic ex- 
ploitation of, 128-130; see Palm 


oil. 
palm industry chiefly British, 134- 
135; developed by Lever 
Brothers, 126; future of, 126-128 
production from seeds, 119 
vegetable, German consumption 
of, in 1913, 128” 
yielding materials, Germany 
heavy importer of, 127-128 
Oils, Steel-Maitland quoted, on in- 
terchangeability of, 128 
soft, 132 
Okoumé, 148 
Oleomargarine, 120 
Open door, commercial aspect of, 
103-104; financial aspect of, 
105-106; implications of, 103; in 
dependent countries and United 
States, 105; problem of, 96-102 


12 


Palm kernels, 120-123; African out- 
put of, 123”; British West Af- 
rica chief source of world-supply 
of, 122-123; exports of, in 1912 
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and 1913, 121”; from Eritrea in 
1917 and 1919, value of, 123”; 
from Uganda in 1919-20, value 
of, 123”; import of, into Ger- 
many in 1913, 12%; imports of, 
into United Kingdom, 125”; 
possibilities of increasing output 
of, 128-129; proposed British ex- 
port duty on, 124-125; valuation 
of total trade in, in 1913, 121” 
Palm kernels, oil, 119-120; exempt 
from duties in French West Af- 
rica, 94; exports of, from Ni- 
geria in 1913, 120*; value of, in 
French West Africa, in 1912, 
12 
products from Belgian Congo, 
1917-20, 123”; from Dahomey 
in 1908-12, 122”; from Da- 
homey in 1918-19, valuation of, 
123”; from French West Afri- 
can colonies in 1913, 122”; 
from French West Africa in 
1915-18, 122”; from Nigeria, 
Gold Coast, and Ivory Coast, 


1918-20, valuation of, 123%; 
from Sierra Leone in 1917, 
1919-20, valuation of, 123”; 


Middle Africa important pro- 
ducer of, 112 
Peanuts; see Groundnuts. 
Penetration, economic, precautions 
necessary against, 109 
Philippines, tariff arrangements in, 
105 


Plantation system discourages na- 
tive output, 140, 141; favored 
by German planters, 140; labor 
abuses arising from, 136-137; 
opposed to African genius, 129- 
130; necessity for, 186 « 

pels in Middle Africa, 156- 
15 


Port Harcourt railroad discontinued 
after reaching Udi, 166” 
Porto Rico, tariff arrangements in, 
105 
Portugal, foreign trade of, 112° 
policy of, monopolized colonial 
trade, 95-96 
Portuguese deficits, 112 
East Africa, economic problem 
different in, 73; trade of south- 
ern, chiefly transit to Transvaal, 


Prieska-Kalkfontein railroad, 166” 


INDEX 


Principe, heavy discriminatory tar- 
iffs in, 95, 96 : 

Products, agricultural, experiments 
with, in Africa, 141 

miscellaneous, of Africa, 141-149 

Progress, essentials of sound, 180-181 

Prohibition areas, boundaries of, 
171-172 

Pulse, 148 


R 


Railroad enterprise in Africa, 107- 
108; in Middle Africa, future 
conditions governing, 166 

Railroads chiefly governmental un- 
dertakings in Middle Africa, 
109-110 

intercolonial, uses of, 159-160 

local, locations and uses of, 158 

mileage of, and mileage of Euro- 
pean owned, in Middle Africa, 
158, 158° 

of Middle Africa, list of, together 
with mileage and ownership, 
160‘, 161%, 1627; three cate- 
gories of, 158 

origins of, in Middle Africa, 158° 

projected, in Middle Africa, 165- 
166 


see Transcontinental Projects. 
supplementary, locations and uses 
of, 158-159 
Red Sea, commercial outlet of 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 73 
Reforms, Belgian, in Africa, 80-81 
Reinsch, Paul, quoted, on difference 
between negro and European, 
179-180 
Religion, free exercise of, modifica- 
tion of Berlin Act regarding, by 
Revision Convention, 86 
Renkin, J., cited, on freedom of 
trade in Congo, 81; on need for 
diversification of production in 
Congo, 189-140 
Reports, annual, to be submitted on 
wore of Liquor Convention, 


Resources, mineral and agricultural, 
to be developed privately, 110 

Revision, provision for, of Arms and 
Ammunition Convention, Les 
of Liquor Convention, 177 

Rhodesia-Katanga Junction Rail- 
a. and Mineral Company, 


INDEX 


Rhodesia, Northern, part of “white 
man’s Africa,” 73-74 
see Conventional Basin. 
River navigation, 157 * 
Rivers in Middle Africa, 157-158 
Royal African Company, 153 
Rubber, African, largely obtained 
from wild vines and trees, 114 
and ivory, Africa of, 111-119 
chief export of nearly all Middle 
Africa until war, 113-114 
crisis of 1912-13, 117 
eastern plantation, competition of, 
115-116 
export of, from Belgian Congo in 
1917-20, 114%; from French 
colonies, in 1913, 114%; from 
Middle Africa in 1913, 114 
industry, future of, 117-119 
Middle Africa relatively unimpor- 
tant producer of, 112 
output and value of plantation, 
115 
part played by, in Middle Africa, 
112-115 
plantation, competition of East- 
ern, 115-116; importance of, as 
British industry, 115; produced 
in Malay States and Ceylon, 
115 
plantations of, undertaken by 
Portuguese and Germans, in 
Angola, Cameroons, and East 
Africa, 116 
relative output of wild and plan- 
tation, 117” 
sources of, in Congo region, 116” 
trees planted by order of King 
Leopold, 116 
wild, location of areas of, 116 
world production, 115 
vines of Congo recklessly tapped, 
116 
Rufisque, 132 


8 


Sao Thomé, British manufacturers’ 

boycott of cocoa from, 136 

British protest against method of 
recruiting labor for, 136 

cocoa grown on, 136 

heavy discriminatory tariffs in, 95, 
96 

labor recruited in Portuguese 
Angola and Belgian Congo for, 
136; system in, 136 
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Sao Thomé, maritime intercourse 
of, in 1913, 101° 
shipping entered, 1913, 101 ” 
Schulte, Dr., quoted, in favor of 
plantation system, 140” 
Senegal, customs duties in, 94 
imports in 1911, into, 95 
maritime intercourse of, in 1913, 
101° 
trade of, in 1913, 98 * 
Servicais in Sao Thomé, 137” 
Sharpe, Sir Alfred, quoted, on pro- 
hibition of ammunition in Af- 
rica, 170; on prohibition of alco- 
hol, 172” ' 
Shea-nut, 132 
Sheep, 148 
Sierra Leone, cocoa thrives less well 
in, 139“ 
export duties on palm products 
from, 125% 
important source of supply of 
palm kernels, 122 
trade of, in 1913, 1919-20, 99 * 
Sisal-hemp, 141-142 
export of, from German East Af- 
rica, 1901, 1905, 1910-12, 
142 72 
Mexican exports, 143” 
output and valuation of (1918-20), 
143° 
production of, in 1912, in Central 
America, German East Africa, 
Bahamas, Java, and Mauritius, 
143% 
production successful in German 
East Africa, 142 
Sisal, machinery for extracting fiber 
from, 142 
Middle Africa relatively unimpor- 
tant producer of, 112 
Yucatan chief source of supply of, 


Solf, Dr., warning of, against forced 
labor, 129 
Somaliland, French, trade of, in 
1913, 98 
Italian; see Conventional Basin. 
not part of Middle Africa, 73 
Smuggling from open to closed 
zones, 172-176 
Société des Huileries 
Belge, 126” 
Spanish territories in Africa, com- 
mercial schedules in, 89” 


du Congo 


| Stanley, discoveries of, 76 
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Stanley Pool-Coast railroad, pos- 
sible postponement of construc- 
tion of, 165 

Stanley Pool-Katanga 
projected, 165 

Stanleyville-—Lake “Albert railroad, 
projected, 165 

Steel-Maitland, Sir A. D., quoted, 
on interchangeability of oils, 128 

Subsidies, ship, 100-102 

shipping, granted by Portugal, 
101 


railroad, 


Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, not part of 
Middle Africa, 73 
French attempt to cut England off 
from lower, 82 
(French), customs duties in, 94 
imports in 1911, into, 95 
Sugar, 146 


ws 


Tabora railroad, construction of, au- 
thorized by Germany, 166 7 
Tanganyika Concessions Company, 

108, 151, 152 
Tanganyika Territory; see Conven- 
tional Basin; value of rubber 
exported from, in 1918-19, 114” 
Tariff, French colonial, 92 
system, Portuguese Colonial, 95 
unification advisable in Middle 
Africa, 92 
Textiles; see Cotton. 
Tin, 150, 152 
fields of Northern Katanga, 155° 
Malay States chief source of sup- 
ply of, 155 
see Nigeria. 
Tobacco, 146 
Todd, J. A., quoted, on cotton re- 
sources, 146 * 
Togoland, maritime interéourse of, 
in 1912, 101 8 
trade of, in 1912, 99* 
Trade, colonial, Portuguese policy 
of monopolizing, 95-96 
foreign, hindered in French Congo, 


2 
of Congo Free State virtually 
monopolized by Belgium, 80 
oversea, personal and national 
factors in, 102 


ae prohibited areas for, 176- 


with natives erroneously believed 
to be civilizing influence, 168 


INDEX 


Traders, private, larger scope given 
to, in French Congo, 84, 85 
Transcontinental projects, 161-163 
Transportation, factor of, 100 
motor truck of increasing impor- 
tance in, 156 
system in Middle Africa, 156-166 
Trans-Saharan railroad, future of, 
affected by war expenditure, 165 
Transvaal, commercial connection 
of, with Portuguese East Africa, 
96 # 


Treaty between United States and 
Congo Free State, 104% , 
Tribal life disrupted by plantation 

system, 130 
Tunis, liquors may be imported 
into, 176-177 


U 


Uganda, British, French attempt to 
cut lower Sudan off from, 82 
see Conventional Basin. 
trade of, in 1913-14, 1919-20, 99 # 
—Usambara link railroad, 166 
value of rubber exported from, in 
1918-19, 114% 
Union Miniére du Haut Katanga, 
108 *, 152 
Union of South Africa, arms and 
ammunition may be imported 
into, 171 
iy may be imported into, 176- 


United States and open door in de- 
pendent countries, 105 
Treaty between Congo Free State 
and, 104™ 
Upper Senegal and Niger, trade of, 
8 


in 1913, 98“ 


f 


Vandervelde, E., quoted, on expro- 
priation and forced labor in 
Belgian Congo, 79°; on rights 
a natives in Congo district, 


Vessels entered and cleared in Brit- 
ish East and West Africa in 
1913, 100 ® 

ocean, tonnage of, entering Bel- 
gian Congo in 1912, 1913, 100° 
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WwW 


White man’s Africa, 71-72 
Williams, Robert, difficulties of, to 
obtain funds to start railroads 
in Africa, 107, 108“ 
quoted, on German banks’ offer to 
finance Benguella Railway, 
108 “* 
secured concession for railroad in 
1902, 107-108 
Wines, importation of, into French 
Equatorial Africa in 1886-1900 
and 1907-11, 174” 
Wood exempt from duties in French 
West Africa, 94 


PAR bid: 


Woods of tropical Africa, 148 


ve 


Yucatan chief source of world sup- 
ply of sisal, 142 


Z 
Zambezia Exploring Company, 
108 “ 


Zanzibar, copra industry in, 134 
Zimmermann, exploitational 
project of, involves forced labor, 
129 
on fats as economic argument for 
German Mittelafrika, 127 


MIDDLE AFRICA: PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 


COOPERATION AND CONTROL 


A 


Abyssinia, traffic of, 
ammunition, 236 
transit rulings: in, 211-212 
Addo River, 209* 
Advisory Committee for Tropical 
Research Fund, 245” 
Africa, natural resources of, exagger- 
ated, 195 
periodic conferences necessary for 
changing conditions in, 281-282 
possible future readjustments of 
territory in, 266 
tropical, an international concern, 
193; essentially an international 
trust, 279; lack of effective 
natural barriers in, 193 
Agadir crisis settlement, 
land under, 210 
Agreement, Franco - Portuguese- 
Congolese, of 1892 on duties in 
western zone of Conventional 
Basin, 197 
international, question of, on 
militarization of Africa after 
war, 276-277 
of London, December 13, 1906, 
provisions of, 235-236 
of 1910 regarding import duties 
on arms and ammunition in 
Conventional Basin, 231 
Ahy Lagoon, 209* 
Ajarra River, 209% 
Algeciras Act of 1906, on contracts 
in Morocco, 217 


lease of 


Algeria, native recruitment from, 
213" 


in arms and | Anglo-French arrangements of 1898 


and 1899, 203-204; 
August 10, 1889, 209” 
of 1898, 209 

-German Agreements of 1908 and 
1911, 247-248; Treaty establish- 
ing customs union between 
Togoland and Gold Coast, 
202%; Treaty of 1913, 209* 

-Liberian Treaty of 1913, 209” 

-Portuguese Convention of June 
11, 1891, 211; Treaties of 1890 
and 1891, 208 

Animals, wild, difficulties in opera- 
tion of protection of, 240-242; 
elaborate systems established 
for protection of, 241; extinc- 
tion of, demanded, to combat 
sleeping sickness, 242; interna- 
tional codperation necessary for 
preservation of, 238, 245; pres- 
ervation of, 192, 238-242; regu- 
lations for protection of, 240; 
zones in which, protected, 239 

Arbitration, obligatory, 283-285 

Argentina, treaties of Great Britain, 
France, and United States with. 
regarding navigation of Parana 
and Uruguay, 206? 

Arms and ammunition, control over 
traffic in, 192, 230-237; import 
duties on, 234 

Arms Convention, on arbitration, 
284 * 


Treaty, 
; Treaty 
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Arms, prohibition of sale of, to 
natives, 230 
regulation of traffic in, 230-237 
system of regulation of, generally 
satisfactory, 235 
traffic, proposals of 
Powers on, 232-234 


different 


B 


Bakwiri deprived of lands, 256 

Belgium, attitude of, towards neu- 
trality of Belgian Congo, 262, 
263 us 

refuses arbitration on conditions 
in Belgian Congo, 283-284 

trade of, with Belgian Congo in 
1912, 200 

Benué brought under system of 
Berlin Act, 208 

Franco-German Agreements of 
1894 and 1908 regarding com- 
mercial equality in basin of, 
202-203 

Berlin Act, defects in neutrality 
articles of, 265; in practice, 198- 
200; neutrality articles of, abro- 
gated by Revision Convention, 
268; of 1885, on neutrality, 260- 
261; of 1885, provisions of, 195- 
197 ;| official report on Article V 
of, quoted, on equality of com- 
merce in Conventional Basin, 
198; on monopoly, 219; pro- 
visions of, abortive in Congo 
Basin, 201; railroad provisions 
of, 212 

Agreement of August 17, 1911, 
248 * 

Conference, attitude of United 
States towards, 264*°; General 
Act of, 206-207; native interests 
at, 221-222; of 1884, one of ob- 
jects for convening of, 206 

Beverages, Belgian law on, 227” 

Bismarck’s speech on opening day 
of Berlin Conference, 195 

Boundary lines, political, 193 

Brandy, trade, statistics on impor- 
tation of, 225” 

British- Congolese agreement of 
1906, on freedom of navigation, 
208-209 

East Africa (Tanganyika), British 
Togoland, and British Cam- 
eroons, Draft Mandates for, 251 ° 


INDEX 


West Africa, area and population 

of, 201 
Brussels Act and the slave trade, 

249; of 1890, 197, 222, 230-231 

Conference of 1906, 224-225; of 
1908-09 abortive, 231-234; of 
1908-09, purposes of, 232; of 
1912 abortive, 225-227 

Convention of 1899, 223-224 


Bureau, central, suggested, as ad- 
junct to African Conference, 
285 


Cc 


Cameroons, defensive measures di- 
rected to be taken against fron- 
tiers of, 262 

laws to protect natives in, disre- 
garded, 252 

neutralization of Conventional 
Basin would enable Germany 
to retain part of, 265 

Campo River, 209 8° 

Cape Colony not bound by treaty 
in domestic problems, 240 

Corps, 272° 

Carriers recruited in Africa, 271 

Cavally River, 209* 

Central International Offices estab- 
lished by Arms and Liquor 
Conventions, 285 ” 

Chad, French, Franco-German 
Agreements of 1894 and 1908 
regarding commercial equality 
in part of area of, 202-203 

Citizenship, French ruling on, for 
subjects in West Africa, 276 

Cleveland, President, attitude of, 


towards Berlin Conference, 
264 16 
Cocoa islands, Portuguese, forced 


labor characteristic of, 252 
Colonial administration, two pillars 
of, 255 
Colonies, British, foreign trade of, 
in 1913, 201- 202 
sag on liquor in various, 224- 


free trade in British, 202; in Ger- 
man, 202 

outside of Conventional Basin, 

West African, Salisbury-Hanotaux 
negotiations for an identical 
tariff in, 203 


INDEX 


Colonizing Powers, aims of agree- 
ments between, 191 
Commerce, freedom of, 191, 196 
total foreign, of Middle Africa, 
1913, 201 
Commercial equality, inadequacy of 
regulations for, in Middle Af- 
rica, 204; regulations of Re- 
vision Convention for, 205 
pa rivalry of Powers for, 
5 


and 
in 


relations between Britain 
Germany, discussion of 
Reichstag, 202” 
Commission appointed (1911) to 
study animals in relation to 
sleeping sickness, 242-243 
for Revision of Berlin and Brus- 
sels Acts, 251° 
Companies, commercial, 
in the Congo, 198” 
Concessionary companies, rights 
granted to, by Congo Free 


> 


operating 


State in Conventional Basin, 
198 

Concessions, diplomatic controversy 
between Great Britain and 


France on, 200 
private, 218-220 
Sir Edward Grey cited on, 199 
Conference of 1908 abortive, 231- 
234, 247 
Conferences, periodic, necessary for 
changing conditions in Africa, 
281-282 
Congo and Niger, navigation of, 
206-207, 262° 
Congo, Belgian, Belgium refuses 
arbitration on conditions in, 
283-284; Berlin Act in practice 
in, 198-200; Germany violates 
neutrality of, 263; neutral 
status of, 262; preémpted from 
Conventional conditions on ter- 
ritorial readjustments, 267”; 
reforms effected in, 199; trade 


of, with Belgium in_ 1912, 
200 ae 
freedom of navigation on, 191, 


195 

Free State financially embarrassed 
without import duties, 197; po- 
sition of, regarding interference 
by Signatories to Berlin Act, 
283°; signs Agreement with 
France and Portugal on duties 
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in western zone of Conventional 
Basin, 197 
Congo, French, abuses in, owing to 
concessions, 200; Berlin Act in 
practice in, 200; concessionary 
_ system introduced into, 200 
international commission to exe- 
cute stipulations concerning, 
207 
Leopoldian, foreed labor charac- 
teristic of, 252 
sleeping sickness epidemic in, 244 
Contract system in Middle Africa, 
253; necessity of international 
regulation of, 253-255 
Contracts, labor, in German Fast 
Africa and Cameroons, 253; 
maximum terms of, 255 
Conventional Basin, area outside of, 
201; colonies in, 196-197; hos- 
tilities in, 263; import duties in, 
197; pre-war conditions govern- 
ing territorial readjustments in, 
267 *; tariff policies outside of, 
201-202 
Convention for revision of Berlin 
and Brussels Acts, 205 
(London) of 1900, 239-240 
of September 10, 1919, for Re- 
vision of Berlin and Brussels 
Acts, 218-219 
revising Berlin and Brussels Acts, 
on Arbitration, 284” 
Revision, abrogates neutrality ar- 
ticles of Berlin Act, 268 
signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
1919, for regulation of arms and 
ammunition, 236-237 
Court, international, should be cre- 
ated for affairs of Middle Af- 
rica, 284-285 
Cromer, Lord, quoted, on system of 
public tenders, 218 
Cross River, 209 * 
Curator for Portuguese natives in 
the Transvaal, 254 
Customs dues, differential, prohib- 
ited by Berlin Act, 197 


D 


Danube, 206 : 

Dhows, France refuses permission 
to search, 236 } 

Diplomacy, European, success of, in 
relation to Africa, 193 
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Diplomatic history leading up to 
Berlin Conference, 195? 
Distilleries in Angola transformed 
into sugar factories, 225 
Drunkenness in Middle Africa, dif- 
fering opinions on, 228 ; 
Duties and prohibition zones, Brit- 
ish, German, and French views 
on, in 1912, 226-227 
import, on liquor in West Africa, 
at high level, 228 
levied on liquor, 222-227 


E 


East Africa, German, native atti- 
tude on return of, to Germany, 
266”; neutralization of Con- 
ventional Basin would enable 
Germany to retain, 265 

Ligypt, Mixed Tribunals in, 284° 

Ulephant tusks, minimum weight 
for trade in, 242 

Entente Cordiale of 1904 between 
Great Britain and France, 208 

Equality, commercial, Franco-Ger- 
man Agreements of 1894 and 
1908 regarding, 202-203 

Erzberger criticizes dual civil and 
military control in German Af- 
rica, 270 * 

Exploitation of Conventional Basin 
by France and Congo Free 
State, 198 

Export duties in western zone of 
Conventional Basin, 197 


F 


Flag, freedom of, in Africa, 196 
Force Publique, 269 
France, attitude of, regarding neu- 
eel of Conventional Basin, 
denounces in 1911 Agreement of 
1892, 197 
probable objections of, to neutral- 
ization of Africa, 267 
regarded African colonies as 
source of man power in case of 
war, 270 
secures preémption of Belgian 
Congo from Conventional con- 
ditions on territorial readjust- 
ments, 267 * 


INDEX 


France, signs Agreement with Por- 
tugal and Congo Free State 
in 1892 on duties in western 
zone of Conventional Basin, 
197 

trade of, with Belgian Congo in 
1911-12, 200* 

use of African man power by, 
during war, 272-273 

Franco-German Agreement of No- 
vember 4, 1911, 208”, 212; 
Agreements of 1894 and 1908, 
202-203; Consortium of 1909, 
217“; Conventions of 1894 and 
1908, 208; Morocco Treaty of 
1911, 217; Treaty, December 
24, 1885, 209 

-Liberian Agreement of Septem- 
ber 18, 1907, 209"; Treaty, De- 
cember 8, 1892, 209 * 

Free trade almost nullified by 
France and Congo Free State in 
Conventional Basin, 198-199 

French commercial system, 202 

Equatorial Africa, forced labor in, 
252; native recruitment from, 
2137 

West Africa, area and population 


of, 201; native recruitment 
Prous, 2ie molar 
Fula, 281? 
G 


Gambia, France gains freedom of 
navigation on, 208 
General Act of Berlin Conference, 


February 26, 1885, 260°; of the 
Brussels Conference, July 2, 
1890, 249 * 


German capital, colonial investment 
of, after war, 220 

colonies, militaristic system pre- 
vailed in, 270 

Delegates protest against Articles 
119 ff. of Treaty, 274% 

East Africa, defensive measures 
directed to be taken against 
frontiers of, 262; laws to protect 
natives in, disregarded, 252; 
Line subsidized, 214 

forces in German East Africa in 
1915, 271° 

Germany attempts, in 1914, to con- 
trol railroad from Lobito Bay 
to Katanga, 219 


INDEX 


Germany, requests United States to 
secure neutralization of Con- 
ventional Basin, 263-265 

signs Protocol with Italy and 
Great Britain, December 22, 
1890, on duties in eastern zone 
of Conventional Basin, 197 

trade of, with Belgian Congo in 
1911- 12, 200 * 

Germany’s intended claims at Peace 
Conference, 274-275 

Glossina morsitans, 244 

palpalis, 243 

Granville, Lord, quoted, on welfare 
of natives, 991 

Great Britain, attitude of, regard- 
ing neutrality of Conventional 
Basin, 263 

protests against nullification of 
commercial equality in Con- 
ventional Basin, 199 

signs Protocol with Italy and 
Germany, December 22, 1890, 
on duties in eastern zone of 
Conventional Basin, 197 

trade of, with Belgian Congo in 
1911-12, 200 * 

Grey, Sir Edward, quoted, on con- 
cessions, 199 

Sapaenins from Abyssinia, 235- 
23 


H 


Hanotaux-Salisbury negotiations for 
an identical tariff in West Afri- 
can colonies, 203 

Hardinge, Sir Arthur, states British 
proposal for duties on liquor, 
224-225 

Hereros a landless people, 256 


I 


Import duties in Conventional 
Basin, 197; permitted by Brus- 
sels Act, 197 

Indian Ocean, 
zone to, 196 

Inspection, ”supernational, of inter- 
nal affairs of State, time not 
come for, 255 

International’ regulation, need for 
enlarged, 279-280 

Italian draft at Brussels, 1908-09, 
contents of, regulating arms 
traffic, 233-234 


extension of free 
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Italo-Franco-British Agreement of 
September 13, 1906, 211 

Italy signs Protocol with Germany 
and Great Britain, December 
22, 1890, on duties in eastern 
zone of Conventional Basin, 197 


J 


Jibuti, arms imported into Abys- 
sinia by way of, 236 


K 


tages J. A., on neutralization, 259, 
261 
proposed extension of free zone to 
Indian Ocean, 196 
quoted, on restrictions of liquor 
traffic, 221-222 
Keith, A. B., quoted, on prohibition 
of monopoly by Berlin Act, 
216° 
King’s African Rifles, 270, 271 
Kitchener, Lord, quotation from re- 
port of, on Sudan, 1913, 236 


L 


Labor, forced, for private profit, to 
be abolished, 255; in Africa, of 
three kinds, 252-253 

provisions to be included in inter- 
national convention concerning, 
254-255 

recruited outside colony’s fron- 
tiers, 254 

Land, Congo Free State ruling on, 

in Conventional Basin, 198 

grants of, by colonizing Powers, 
256 

native, confiscated 
colonies, 256 

on rivers leased by Governments, 


209-210 
policy, 255-257; reforms of, 256- 
257 


in German 


problem before Peace Conference, 
257-258 
tenure of, in West Africa, 255-256 
Language, difference of, barrier to 
trade, 214-215 
Lansdowne, Lord, quoted, on sys- 
tem of trade in Independent 
State, 199% 
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League of Nations in relation to 
neutralization of Africa, 266-268 

Liquor Convention, on arbitration, 
284 7 


distillation of, prohibited in West 
Africa after 1912, 228 

duties levied on, in open zones, 
222 

imports of, into British West Af- 
rica, Cameroons, and Togo in- 
creasing, 225 

problem, international codpera- 
tion essential to solve, 228-229 

trade, regulation of, 221-229 

Liquors, distilled, in West Africa, 

227 


prohibition zones, 222 
restrictions on importation and 
distillation of, 192, 221-229 
Logone brought "under system of 
Berlin Act, 208 
Franco-German Agreements of 
1894 and 1908 regarding com- 
mercial equality in basin of, 
202-203 
London Agreement and Protocol of 
October 27, 1908, 247” 
Conference of 1900, 238-239 
Lukuga attacked by German forces, 
263 


M 


Madagascar, jnative recruitment 
from, 273" 

Malet, Sir Edward, quoted, on neu- 
tralization, 261- 262; on reserva- 
tions of sovereign ‘rights, 196° 

Mandate for German Southwest Af- 
rica, 252”, 278° 

Mandates, provisions of, regarding 
military matters in ex-German 
colonies, 277-278 

Manoh River, 209* 

Mayo-Kebbi brought under system 
of Berlin Act, 208 

Middle Africa: problems of interna- 
tional codperation and control, 
explanatory note on, 191-192; 

___ introduction to, 193- 194 

Militarization, 269-278 

of Africa, 192, 269-278 
Solf’s views on, 273-274 
Smuts’s views on, 274-276 

Military duty, natives recruited for, 

before war, 269, 270 


INDEX 


Mittelafrika, German demand for, 
273 
Mixed Tribunals in Egypt, 284” 
Morocco, award of contracts in, 217 
French, native recruitment from, 
278 
Mozambique outside free zone, 196 


N 


Natal not bound by treaty in do- 
mestic problems, 240 
Native African in European field, 
272-273; possibilities of, in war, 
271 
attitude on return of German 
East Africa to Germany, 266” 
interests at Berlin Conference, 
221-222 
rights, protection of, 192, 249-258 
troops in Africa, 270-272 
Natives, African, in relation to neu- 
tralization of Africa, 266 
in Cameroons punished by fines, 
253 
Portuguese, regulation of methods 
of securing, for Rand _ gold 
mines and Rhodesia, 254 
recruited for military and police 
duty before war, 269 
welfare of, quotation from Lord 
Granville on, 221 
Navigation, freedom of, on Congo 
and Niger, 191 
on boundary rivers, 
concerning, 209 
on rivers, freedom of, 206-212 
possible future extension of, 210- 
211 


agreements 


principle of free, adapted to local 
needs, 208 
Neutrality in Middle Africa, joint 
Stag ip necessary for future, 
265 


of Independent 
Congo, 260-261 

provisions during the war, 262-265 

vagueness of treaty obligations to 
prevent violations of, 265” 

Neutralization, 192, 259-268 

ap ites of the Berlin Act of 
1885, 2 

nieinicie i future, 265-267 

wee Pade objections to, 265- 


State of the 


INDEX 


Neutral status, optional, 261-262 
Niger and Congo, navigation of, 
206-207, 262° 
freedom of navigation on, 191 
Nigeria, British, best method of 
building railroads in, 218 
Nile, Upper, arrangements regulat- 
ing navigation on, 209 
Nuer country, unrest in, 236 
Nyasaland, increase of sleeping sick- 
ness in, in 1910-11, 242 
sleeping sickness of virulent char- 
acter in, 244 


O 


Open door, commercial aspect of, 
215-217; crux of problem of, 
220; financial aspect of, 217-218; 
meaning of, 215-216, 217-218; 
problem of, 213-220 


P 


Pan-African Congress, Paris, Febru- 
ary, 19-21, 1919, resolutions of, 
285 * 

Parand, treaties concerning naviga- 
tion on, 206 

Peace Conference, membership of, 
for consideration of Africa, 280- 
281 

Plantations in German East Africa 
and Cameroons, mortality on, 
253 

Plunkett, Sir F. R., quoted, on 
minimum rates of duty on 
liquor, 224 

Police duty, natives recruited for, 
before war, 269, 270 

maritime, proposed by Italians, at 
Brussels, 1908-09, 233 

Porters recruited in Africa, 271 

Portugal and Transvaal, treaty of 
December 11, 1875, between, 211 

signs Agreement with France and 
Congo Free State in 1892 on 
duties in western zone of Con- 
ventional Basin, 197 
Portuguese commercial system, 202 


reservation to Convention 0 
1900, 241 

Prohibition absolute in some colo- 
nies, 225” 


zones, areas of, 227; nature of 


problem of, 227-228 
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Protocol, Anglo-Italo-German, of 
December 22, 1890, on duties in 
eastern zone of Conventional 
Basin, 197 

of Brussels, 1908, prohibiting 1m- 
portation of arms for natives, 
230-231 

of Lisbon, 197 ° 


R 


Raiders on commerce, German East 
Africa as a base for, 265 

Railroad rates, 211-212 

Railroads, best method of building, 
in British Nigeria, 218 

Reforms effected in Belgian Congo, 


“Remarques sur les Conditions de 
Paix,” 274” 
Repatriation of recruited labor, 
stipulations to be made for, 255 
Reservations of sovereign rights, 
quotation from Malet on, 196° 
Rhodesia, sleeping sickness of viru- 
lent character in, 244 
trade of, with Belgian Congo in 
1911-12, 200* 
Rivers, freedom of navigation on, 
206-212 
international, free navigation of, 
not recognized, 210 
land on, leased by Governments, 
209-210 


Ss 


Salisbury-Hanotaux negotiations for 
an identical tariff in West Afri- 
can colonies, 203 

Sanga brought under 
Berlin Act, 208 

Schutztruppen, 270, 272° 

Senegal, Great Britain desires free- 
dom of navigation on, 207 

Shari brought under system of Ber- 
lin Act, 208 

Franco-German Agreements of 
1894 and 1908 regarding com- 
mercial equality in basin of, 
202-203 

Sharpe, Sir Alfred, quoted, on regu- 
lation of arms, 235 

Ship subsidies, 214, 216° 

Shiré, freedom of navigation on, 
207-208 


system of 
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Simon, Henry, statement of, in 
French Senate, on recruitment 
of natives, 272-273 
Slave trade, 221; and the Brussels 
Act, 249; Brussels conference of 
1890, called to regulate, 230; 
under international action, 192 
Slavery appalling in German East 
Africa and Cameroons, 252-253 
domestic, in German East Africa, 
250-251 
Erzberger’s statement on, 250 
gradually abolished in Zanzibar, 
250 


native rules governing, 249? 
outlines of Mohammedan prin- 
ciples concerning, 249”, 250 
prohibitions of law of 1901 con- 
cerning, 250 
Reichstag resolution to abolish, 
virtually ignored, 250-251 
Slaves, domestic, children born of, 
after 1905, to be free, 250 
in Tabora, 250 
Sleeping sickness, cause of, discoy- 
ered in 1903, 243; central and 
national bureaus established for 
tabulation of material concern- 
ing, 246; Conference of 1907, 
245; of 1907, Fitzmaurice’s pro- 
posals to, 245-246; control of, 
243-248; epidemic in Uganda in 
1901, 243; local codperation for 
prevention of, 246; natives suf- 
fering from, quarantined by 
British and Germans, 247; plan 
of bureaus to disseminate mate- 
rial on, wrecked, 247; report of 
1914 on, 243-245; theories con- 
cerning, 242; two types of, 244; 
under international action, 192, 
242-248 
Smuggling, uniform rule necessary 
to prevent, 229 
Smuts, General, quoted, on mili- 
tarization in Africa, and non- 
return of colonies to Germany, 
275, 276 
Solf suggests reapportionment of 
Africa, 274 
pe of, on militarization, 273- 
Somaliland, French, native recruit- 
ment from, 273 * 
South Africa, trade of, with Belgian 
Congo in 1911-12, 200% 


INDEX 


Spanton, Rev. E. F., quoted, on na- 
tive attitude on return of Ger- 
man Kast Africa to Germany, 
267” 


si 


Tabora, slaves in, 250 
Tariff, independent, established for 
French Equatorial Africa, 197 
policies outside Conventional 
Basin, 201-202 
Tender, public, rigid system of, im- 
practicable, 218 
Tenders, public, 
Cromer on, 218 
Tendo Lagoon, 209"; River, 209 
Territory, possible future readjust- 
ments of, in Africa, 266 
pre-war conditions governing re- 
adjustments of, in Conventional 
Basin, 267 *4 
Tirailleurs, 272, 273 ® 
Trade and the flag, 213-214 
colonial, tends to center in 
Mother Country, 213-214 
foreign, regulation of, 195-205 
freedom of, 194, 195-196 
of Congo Free State centered in 
Belgium, 198 
personal and national factors in, 
214-215 
system of, in Independent State, 
fuopvics from Lansdowne on, 


quotation from 


Transit dues, 211-212, 216° 

Transportation, factor of, 214 

Transvaal, transit dues to and from, 
211 


Treaties, Anglo-Portuguese, of 1890 
and 1891, 208 ® 
between colonizing Powers, 191, 
195-220 = 
navigation, between Argentina 
and Great Britain, France and 
the United States, 206? 
Treaty, Anglo-French, of 
209%; of 1898, 209 
Anglo-German of 1913, 209 * 
Anglo-Liberian of 1918, 209® 
(1875), between Portugal and 
Transvaal, 211 
Franco-German, December 24, 
1885, 209%; Morocco of 1911, 
217; November 4, 1911, on terri- 
torial readjustments in Con- 
ventional Basin, 267 ™ 


1889, 


INDEX 


Treaty, Franco-Liberian, December 
8, 1892, 209 * 
of Paris, 206? 
of Vienna, 206? 
Troops, African, losses of, 273” 
combatant and non-combatant, 
recruited in Africa during war, 
272-273 
native, before the war, 269-270; 
in Africa, 270-272 
Trypanosoma gambiense, 244 
rhodesiense, 244 
Trypanosomes, 242, 243 
Tsetse fly, 242, 243, 244 
Tunis, native recruitment from, 
Yes 
Tusks; see Elephant. 


U 


United States, attitude of, towards 
Berlin Conference, 264% 
declines German request to secure 
neutralization of Conventional 
Basin, 263-265 
supports reforms 
Congo, 199 
Uruguay, treaties concerning navi- 
gation on, 206? 


in Belgian 
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vy 


Vandervelde, Emile, cited, on re- 
Ce effected in Belgian Congo, 


Vienna Congress, 206 


W 


War, lessons of, 270-273 

West African Frontier Force, 269 

Williams, Robert, concession to, 
for construction of railroad, 219 

Wingate, Sir Reginald, “Memoran- 
dum on the Sudan, 1914,” 
236 

Works, public, colonial authorities 
must be free to choose best 
mode of execution of, and must 
control, 217 


Z 


Zambezi, freedom of navigation on, 
207-208 

Zanzibar, slavery gradually abol- 
ished in, 250 

Zones in which wild animals were 
to be protected, 239-240 


PART IV: EGYPTIAN PROBLEMS 


A 


Abbas Hilmi deposed, 372; financial 
ineptitude of, 341%; rebuked 
for unadvised dismissal of 
Prime Minister, 336 

Aboukir Bay, destruction of French 
fleet at, 290 

Abyssinia, some Italians desire con- 
trol of, 398 ; 

Act of Cession, Italo-Egyptian, of 
1897 of fort of Kassala, 396 
Adamovitch, Alexander, arrested on 
application of Russian Consul, 

360 ’ 

Aden, provisioning of, requires pos- 
session of British Somaliland, 
398 

Administration, criticism of whole 
system of, 341” 

Administrative independence from 
Turkey secured by Powers in 
1841, 343 


“Advice,” meaning of, in relations 
of British with Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, 335-336 

Adviser, British financial, 337 

Advisers, British, placed in chief 
Egyptian departments, 337 

Agreement, Anglo-French, of 1904, 
question of possible modifica- 
tion of, 388-389; of 1919, 
390 “ 

Anglo-Italian, of 1912, on reforms 
in Egypt, 379 
Turco-Egyptian, of 1890, 368” 

Ahmed Fuad Pasha, Sultan, became 
king March 16, 1922, 409; suc- 
ceeds Hussein Kamel, 372° 

Akaba, question of Gulf of, 390- 
391 


Alexandria, fortifications at, reduced 
by British fleet, 301 
municipality of, 334 
outbreak at, in 1882, 300 
port of, under mixed control, 296 
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Allenby, Lord, addressed communi- 
cation to Sultan on Anglo- 
Hgyptian relations, December 
3, 1921, 408 - 

High Commissioner of 
since 1919, 3737 
sent to Egypt, 402 

Allied and _ Associated Powers, 
ethnic and _ political factions 
from, not heard by Peace Con- 
ference, 402 

Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, Ltd., 322- 
323; interest of Egyptian Goy- 
ernment in, 323-324 

Sudan, 344-347 

Treaty of 1899, 345 

-French condominium, 298 

difficulties settled after establish- 
ment of Entente Cordiale, 344 

Dual Control of 1879 abandoned, 
304 

Treaty of 1904, on equal com- 
mercial rights, 388; with an- 
nexed Khedivial Decree, 366 

Annexation of Egypt, British Gov- 
ernment deliberately avoids, 
By = 

Arabi, Colonel Ahmed, virtual ruler 
of Egypt, 299 

Arabist army shattered at Tel-el- 
Kebir, 302-303 

rebellion, 299-302, 330 

Arizona, Egyptian type of cotton 
produced in, 321 

Armed intervention in Egypt, ques- 
tion of, 300-302 

Army, Egyptian, 353; British offi- 
cials serve in, 340”; composi- 
tion of, in 1913, 353”; consti- 
tution of, in 1916, 340”; Sirdar 
of, British, 340”; theoretically 
part of Ottoman Army, 350 

mutiny of, in Egypt, 299 

right to determine size of, gained 
by Ismail Pasha, but withdrawn 
by Porte, 352” 

Arrest and search, evils of immunity 
from, 361; method of, 358-359 

Assize Court (Greek), in Egypt, 
360 * 


Egypt 


Atbara River with reference to Ital- 
ian colonial claims, 396 
Austria-Hungary, Egyptian action 
against, at outbreak of war, 371 
Egyptian imports from, in 1912- 
18, 389 * 


INDEX 


Authoritative advice, 336-338; char- 
acter of, varied under successive 
Agents and Consuls-Generals, 
3388; not meddlesome in char- 
acter, 337 

Autonomy, Egyptian, few traces of 
thought of, in 1909, 305; goal 
according to Lord Cromer, 
383; hindered by diminution 
of British guidance, 338"; ren- 
dered impossible by Capitula- 
tions, 364, 370 

Firmans of Investiture might en- 
croach on Egyptian, 352 

increased Egyptian, regarding 
Turkey, 350 

restrictions on Egyptian, 348-370 

sense in which Egypt may enjoy, 
according to Lord Cromer, 
382 * 


B 


Bagdad Railway settlement of 1913- 
14, abortive, permitted increase 
of Turkish customs, 368 

Balkan Wars of 1912-13, Egypt 
maintains neutrality in, 350 

Baring, Captain Evelyn, appointed 
Commissioner by British bond- 
holders, 295 

Bear Island, attribution of, to Nor- 
Way apparent exception to 
functions of Peace Conference, 
401 


Bismarck desired freedom from for- 
eign complications to complete 
German unification, 302 

quoted, on German indifference 
towards suppression of Arabist 
rebellion, 302; on importance to 
Britain of Egypt and Suez 
Canal, 291-292 

Borku, Italians desire transfer of, 
from France, 394 

Boundary, British Uganda-Sudan, 
rectification of, proposed, 391 

problems in 1914 concerning 
_ Egypt and Sudan, 390-391 

British Agent and Consul-General, 

dual status of, 335 
5 in Egypt, authority of, 334- 


and French officials given super- 
vision over administrative ma- 
chinery in Egypt, 298 


INDEX 


British Government, official state- 
ment of, on Capitulations in 
Egypt, 379; real power be- 
hind throne, 335; regard them- 
selves as trustees of Egypt, 
373 

nie ei of Egypt, 1882, 302- 
306 

aa in Egypt defined by Gorst, 
05 


Protectorate, 371-378; significance 
of, 373-374 
staff kept to minimum by Cromer, 
341 
subjects employed by Egyptian 
Government where technical 
skill necessary, 338 
War Trade Board, rulings of, on 
export of Egyptian cotton, 
Sola 
Brown, P. M., quoted, on Turkish 
limitations in changing customs 
tariffs, 367 
Brunyate, Sir William, memoran- 
dum of, 361 * 


C 


Caisse de la Dette, 
(1913-22), 367" 

Caliph, appointment of Grand Cadi 
b 4 


expenses of 


Vy, 3 

spiritual head of orthodox Islam, 

354 

Capital abundant at moderate rates 
for private enterprise in Egypt, 
312 

invested in Egypt largely British 
and French, 312-313 

Capitulations, 339 * ; 

British desire to avoid, in Sudan, 
345; government preparing to 
abolish, 379 

Commission for study of reforms 
required by abolition of, 379- 
380 

Egyptian, validity of, under Pro- 
tectorate, 378-380 

foreigners free from arrest by 
local authorities under, 357; 
only subject to laws of own 
land under, 359 _ 

governments enjoying benefits of, 


356 
in Egypt, 355-356 
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Capitulations official statement of 
British Government on, in 
Egypt, 379 

post-war problem of, 378-383 

render difficult introduction of re- 

_forms, 364 

rights to, in Egypt, renounced by 
Portugal, 385 ” 

solution of, proposed by Milner 
Commission, 384-385 

Cave, Stephen, quoted, on financial 
condition of Egypt, 292°, 293 

Censorship necessary in Egypt dur- 
ing war, 399 

Census of Egypt for 1882, 1897, 1907, 
1917, 308 

Ceylon, Egypt cannot become a sec- 
ond, 381, 382 

Chad, Lake, Italians desire Libyan 
hinterland extended to, 394 

Chamber of Notables, 330 

China, economic freedom of, should 
not be restricted in interests of 
foreign commerce, 390 

Christians, Arabist rebels hope to 
expel, 300 

Cigarette industry, 314-316 

Cigarettes, decline of shipments of, 
to Germany, 316 

Egyptian, made from imported 
leaf, 314-315; manufactured in 
United States, 316 

exports of Egyptian, adversely af- 
fected by foreign government 
monopolies and import duties, 
316 

Civilization, Western, roots of, 289- 


290 
Civil Service, Egyptian, Europeans 
must continue in, 383 
Clarendon, Earl of, quoted, on Brit- 
ish attitude towards territorial 
aggrandizement, 290 * 
Clemenceau demands that France 
reserve freedom of action in 
Europe, 301 
Code, new Egyptian Penal, drafted 
by Commission of 1917, 380” 
Codes, Egyptian, classes of, and 
changes advocated in, 380” 
Coins, Egyptian, bear Turkish in- 
signia, 354; cease to bear Turk- 
ish insignia, 374 
Colonial ambitions, Italian, 391-393 
claims, French criticism of, 395°; 
‘claims, unofficial Italian, 392-398 
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Colonial ideals, 
Cromer on, 340-341 

Colony, British, distinction of, from 
Protectorate, 374 

Colvin, Sir A., quoted, on nature of 
Arabist rebellion, 299 : 

Commerce, British, proportional de- 
crease of, 386-387 

Commission of Commerce and In- 
dustry, 328 ® 

of the Debt, 366-367 
of the Public Debt instituted by 

Khedive, 295 

Concert of Europe _ established 
Tureo-Egyptian relations, 375; 
fixes amount of Egyptian 
tribute, 376; supervision of, 
over Egypt, 349-350 

Conference, International, at Con- 
stantinople, shirks suppression 
of Arabist rebellion, 301-302 

Congo, delimitation of Sudanese 
boundary of, postponed, 391 

Constitutional development, 332- 
334 


Constitution, Egyptian, signed April 
19, 19238, 409 
Consular Courts, 361 
jurisdiction, 359-360; Cromer ob- 
jects to transfer of, to Mixed 
Tribunals, 383 *; evils of system 
of, 361; results of system of, 
360-361 
Consuls, European, received exequa- 
turs from Constantinople, 354 
functions of, in arrests of fellow 
nationals, 358-359 
Convention, Aerial Navigation, ap- 
parent exception to functions of 
Peace Conference, 401 * ‘ 
Conventions, African, apparent ex- 
ceptions to functions of Peace 
Conference, 401 3 
right to conclude commercial, 
gained by Ismail Pasha, 352" 
Copper in Arabian Desert, 313 
in Sinai Peninsula, 313 
Cosmopolitanism, necessity of, in 
Egyptian future, 381, 382 * 
Cotton, comparison of prices of 
American and Egyptian, 319-320 
crop, 1917-18, bought by Egyptian 
and _— British Governments, 
321 ™ 
difficulty of marketing, owing to 
submarine campaign, 321 


INDEX 


quotation from | Cotton, dominant position of, 316- 
319 


Egyptian, exported to Germany in 
1913, 389 *; German dependence 
on, 320; needed by Germany, 
389; type of, 319-320; type 


of, produced in Arizona, 
321” type sought after, 
319 


exports of, 320” 

exports, table of, 387 ® 

imported into Russia from Egypt 
in 1913, 389 # 

in bales of 500 pounds, 321 ™ 

industry, growth of, since Ameri- 
can Civil War, 319 

Kassala region well adapted for, 
396 


main source of riches of Egypt, 
318 


more profitable to raise than to 
spin, in Egypt, 328 

raw, exported from Egypt, 317 

rulings of British War Trade 
Board on, 321% 

Russian crop, 389 “ 

seed, exports of, from Egypt, 
387 


spinning, 314 

supply of West Indian and Sea 
Island long-staple, small, 
319 

Supremacy of England in manu- 
facture of, 387 

ne Egypt’s chief import, 387- 
388 


tissues, value of importations of, 
into Egypt in 1913, 388 
value and prices of, 320% ™ 

Court of appeal begins to function 
in 1876, 362 

Courts, Consular, Cromer insisted 
on abolition of jurisdiction of, 
382; in Egypt, jurisdiction of, 
a a of Commission in 1917” 


Egyptian, composition of, and 
changes advocated in, 380” 
native, foreigners in Egypt must 
be protected against possible in- 

Justice in, 382 
three, of first instance, begin to 
function in 1876, 362 
Crédit Foncier; see’ Suez Canal. 


Crimean War, Egyptian contingents 
in, 350 


INDEX 


Cromer, cited, on autonomy made 
ro ae by Capitulations, 
comment of, on Nubar Pasha’s 
statement that Egypt was not a 
real government, 3487 
kept British staff down to mini- 
mum, 341 
on transfer to Great Britain of 
collective legislative functions 
of Powers in Egypt and creation 
of European legislature, 382” 
proposals of, in 1904-05, 361° . 
quoted, on arrest of Adamovitch, 
360-361; on Egyptian autono- 
my, cosmopolitanism, and na- 
tionalism, 382%*; on Egyptian 
debt, 294%”; on Egyptian 
tribute, 353%; on employment 
of natives, 341%; on English 
Colonial ideals, 340-341; on ill 
effects of diminishing British 
guidance in Egypt, 338%; on 
internationalism in Egypt, 
383 *; on trial of Europeans in 
Egypt, 382” aa 
Crops, Egyptian, increased by irri- 
gation, 308 
Cuba and Egypt, similarity of eco- 
nomic situation between, 316- 
317 
export of sugar from, 317 , 
financial control of, by United 
States, 294-295 ‘ 
Customs duties, increase of Turkish, 
368% © 


Egyptian, treaty stipulations on, 
367-370 — 
Turco-Egyptian treaty restrictions 
on changing, 367-368 _ : 
Cyrenaica held by Senussi against 

Italians, 395° 
Italian desire for hinterland for, 
393 


D 


Darfur, administration of, conferred 
on Mehemet Ali, 343” 
Anglo-French question of fron- 
tier of, 390 
Dar Massalit attached to Darfur, 
46 


390 
Tama attached to Wadai, 390“ 
Debt, after passage of Law of Liqui- 
dation, 298 
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Debt, Commission of the, 366-367 
Egyptian, 292, 293-295; quotations 
from Cromer on, 294%”; re- 
duction of interest on, 295-296 
National, Arabist rebels hope to 
cancel, 300 

public, reduced £10,000,000 since 
1880, 311-312 

state of, 1913, 3138 

Declaration, Anglo-French of 1904, 
on appointment of foreign offi- 
cials in Egyptian service, 383”; 
on reforms in Egypt and Mo- 
rocco, 379” 

(British) of April 8, 1904, on po- 
litical status of Egypt, and 
French reply, 344 

Declarations of 1904 regarding 
status of Great Britain in 
Egypt, 343-344 

Delta (Lower Egypt), 307 

Departments, governmental, 329 

Derby, Lord, refused to accept re- 
sponsibility for Egyptian ap- 
pointees, 296-297 

Deserts, Egyptian, 307“ 

Development, handicaps 
Egypt, 326-328 

Diplomacy, legislation by, 363-366 

Dispatch of December, 1919, on 
ee liga She relations, 372- 
373 


to, in 


Dive-keepers protected by Capitu- 
lations, 361 

Domiciliar visits, 358-359 

Draft Convention handed by Cur- 
zon to Egyptian Delegation, 
November 10, 1921, 408 

Druggists, control over, nullified by 
Capitulations, 361 

Dufferin’s Mission, 330 


E 


Economic systems, British and 
Egyptian largely complemen- 
tary, 387 

ties close between Britain and 
Egypt, 385 

Education, administrative posts in 
Egypt, necessity of, for higher, 
340” 


problems of, in Egypt, 327 _ 
technical, increasing expenditure 
on, in Egypt, 328 
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Educational estimates for 1918-19, 

Spal 
policy, in Egypt, 327 “ 

Egypt, administration of, left pre- 
dominantly in Egyptian hands, 
337 

allowed right to conclude non- 
political treaties, 350 

and Cuba, similarity of economic 
situation between, 316-317; and 
Europe, 290-292; and Great 
Britain, 289, 306 

Anglo-French Declaration of 1904 
on reforms in, and Morocco, 
379” 

area of, 307 

attitude. of, towards two groups of 
belligerents, 399 

at war with Turkey after procla- 
mation of Protectorate, 399 

average total of imports and ex- 
ports of, 309-310 

boundary problems in 1914 con- 
cerning, and Sudan, 390-391 

bound by Turkish treaties in 
changing customs tariffs, 367, 
368 

Britain refuses to assume control 
over, 290; alive to strategic po- 
sition of, 290 

British control in, 334-341 

See otay of foreign commerce 
of, with Cuba and Middle Af- 
rica, 310 

crops of, increased by irrigation, 
308 

density of population in, 308-309 

development of, 1882-1914, 306- 
328 


difficulty of, to meet liabilities in 
1877-78, 296 

during and after the war, 399-409 

economic freedom of, should not 
be restricted in interests of for- 
eign commerce, 390 

financial condition of, investi- 
gated by Commission of ex- 
perts, 297-298; quotation from 
Stephen Cave on, 292°, 293 

foreigners in, pay customs duties 
and taxes on houses and land, 
356 

government of, 329-347 

importations of, from Turkey, 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany 
in 1912-13, 389 * 


Egypt, international status of, 350; 


at outbreak of war, 371-372 
legal status of, 348-349 
local self-government in, 334 
Lower, 307 
Malthusian Law still true for, 
326 


not subject for consideration by 
Peace Conference, 401-402 

practical importance of, 289 

present status of, 407-409 

public debt charges and total rev- 
enue, 310“ 

represented by Turkey with but 
one exception, 350 

Senussi friendly to, till 1915, 395° 

special position of Great Britain 
in, recognized by Peace Trea- 
ties, 384 

treaty proposed to give Great 
Britain influence over foreigners 
in, and foreign relations of, 384- 


Upper, 307 

urgent need for reorganization of, 
304-305 

within range of international poli- 
tics in 1798, 290 


Egyptian army, 353 


Civil Service, British officials in 
(1896, 1906), 339 ; Egyptians and 
foreigners employed iil, bosom 

Constitution signed April 19, 
1923, 409 

credit enhanced by British Occu- 
pation, 312 

Government handicapped by in- 
ability to broaden scope of tax- 
ation, 356; internal system of, 
329-334 

igs classes, discontent of, 339- 


ports, British shipping in, in 1913, 
385 


problems: historical and economic 
background, 289-328 


questions at Peace Conference, 
371-398 
relations with Porte, 346-355 


Ree Sultan’s legal subjects, 


Emeralds in Arabian Desert, 313 
Entente, Anglo-Italian, of 1916, on 


Capitulations and Mixed Tri- 
bunals, 3797 


Cordiale, establishment of, 344 


INDEX 


Environment, geographical, domi- 
nance of, in Nile Valley, 306 
Eritrea, Italian colonial party de- 

sire extension of boundaries of, 
395-396 
European control over backward 
countries, 295 
Europeans employed by Mehemet 
Ali and his successors, 339-340 
employment of, not due to Occu- 
pation, 339 
Evacuation, postponement of, 343 
provided for in Anglo-Turkish 
Treaties of 1885 and 1887, 342, 
343 
Expenditures, Egyptian, British and 
French Controllers-General ap- 
pointed to supervise, 295-296 
Exports, percentage of, in 1913, be- 
tween Egypt and United King- 
dom, 385-386 
value of Egyptian, 1917, 317 


F 


Factions, ethnic and political, from 
Allied and Associated Powers 
not heard by Peace Conference, 
402 

Fakhry Pasha, appointment of, as 
Prime Minister, unsanctioned 
by British Government, 336 

Favored-nation clauses, 353; give 
all Western foreigners Capitula- 
tion privileges, 355-356; _ re- 
quired low import duty into 
Egypt, 367-368 

Fayoum District, 307 

Fellah, condition of, 325, 326-328 

Fellahin join Arabist rebellion, 300 

reasons for dissatisfaction among, 
400-401 
ag Egyptian, fresh crisis in, 
- table Giaslh 
a improvement a 310-313 
sound, towards 1900 
Firmans of 1841 aoe Turco- 
Egyptian relations, 343”, 349 
of 1867, 1873, 350 
of investiture constitute agree- 
ments between Turkey and 
Powers, 351; might encroach on 
Egyptian autonomy, 352 
“Five Feddan Law,” 326 
Flag, Egyptian, displaces Turkish in 
374 


Egypt, 
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Flag, Turkish, over Egypt, 354 
Flags, British and Egyptian, used 
together in Sudan, 345 
Foodstufis, importation of, 318 
Foreigners imprisoned in 1912-13 by 
_ their Consuls, 360° 
in Egypt, must be tried before 
Europeans according to Cromer, 
382; need of protecting, 
against possible injustice of na- 
tive courts, 382; protection of, 
in report of Commission of 
1917, 380” 
numbers and rights of, in Egypt, 
382-383 
places ot mumrrenineny of, 1912- 
13, 3 
France aes Turkey to withhold 
signature of Anglo - Turkish 
Treaty of 1887, 342 
occupation of Tunis by, causes 
resentment in Egypt, 300 
seeks to hamper British action in 
Egypt till 1904, 343-344 
Freedom, economic, not to be re- 
stricted in interests of foreign 
commerce, 390 
French Treaty of 1740, quoted, on 
fundamental principle of in- 
violability of domicile, 358 
Freycinet favored action by Euro- 
pean Concert, 301 
Fuad, King, signed Egyptian Con- 
stitution April 19, 1923, 409 
Fuel, liquid, use of, by Egyptian 
public utilities companies, 323 


G 


Gambetta urged Anglo-French oc- 
cupation for Egypt, 301 
Gambling dens protected by Capit- 
ulations, 361 
Garstin, Sir William, report of, on 
Basin of Upper Nile, 307” 
Gemsa, oil found at, 322 
General Assembly and Legislative 
Council, 329-331 
Assembly, composition of, 331 
Germany, Egyptian action against, 
at outbreak of war, 371 
Egyptian imports from, in 1912- 
3, 389 * 


indifferent to suppression of Ara- 
bist rebellion, 302 
needs Egyptian cotton, 389 | 
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Gladstone averse to use of force, 
300-301 
Gold in Arabian Desert, 313 
Gorst, Sir Eldon,- defines British 
policy in Egypt, 305 ry 
on development of local institu- 
tions, 357 : 
quoted, on gaining assent of Sig- 
natory Powers to alteration in 
Mixed Codes, 364; on political 
consciousness in Egypt, 333 
views of, on legislative reforms 
needed in Egypt, 383 *° 
Government, Eastern world de- 
manding more popular, 332-333 
Grain, Egyptian Government adopts 
measures to increase output of, 
321" 
Grand Cadi, 354-355; head of re- 
ligious courts, 354 
Mufti, close relations of Caliph 
with, 354 
Granville, Lord, objection of, to all 
modes of intervention, 301 
quoted, on advisory functions of 
British Government in Egypt, 
335, 336; on difference between 
Arrangements of 1876 and Dual 
Control of 1879, 298 * 
Great Britain assumed task of re- 
form in Egypt, 304 
in control of Egypt against own 
volition, 303 
not prepared to sever ties binding 
Egypt to Turkey, 344 
Picoe eee” trade of, with Egypt, 


special position of, in Egypt, rec- 
ognized by Peace Treaties, 384 
thwarts Turkish attempt to di- 
minish Egyptian territory, 352 
treaty proposed to give to, influ- 
ence over foreigners in, and for- 
eign relations of, Egypt, 384-385 
Grey, Sir E., quoted, on Egyptian 
reforms and Capitulations, 378 ” 
Guidance, British, ill effects of dimi- 
nution of, in Egypt, 338” 


H 


Hedjaz, permanency of Kingdom of, 
renders change of Egyptian 
frontier unnecessary, 391 

Hinterland, Libyan, proposed boun- 
daries of, 394 


INDEX 


Hogarth, D. G., description of 
Egyptian Plain by, 307” 

Hurghada, oil found at, in 1914, 322- 
323 

Hussein Kamel Pasha made Sultan 
of Egypt, 372 


E 


Immunities, foreign: freedom from 
arrest, 357, 361; from taxation, 
356-357 ; inviolability of domi- 
cile, 358, 361 

Imports into Egypt, 389 “ 

percentage of, in 1913, between 
Egypt and United Kingdom, 
385-386 

India, British, nationalism in, tends 
to assume economic aspect, 
390 

Egypt cannot become a second, 
381, 382 
Malthusian Law still true for, 326 

Indian Constitutional Reforms, 

334 10 


Industrial Revolution, 385 
Industries for local needs, 314 
native, Capitulations prevent 
stimulation of, by protective 
tariff, 370 
time not ripe for, in Egypt, 328 
Inspectors, British, attached to Min- 
istries of Finance and the In- 
terior, 338 
Interest on debt paid from revenue 
from railways, etc., 296 
rate on Egyptian debt, 293, 310 
reduction of, on Egyptian debt, 
295-296, 298 
yee ae financial control, 295- 
29 


restrictions, 355-370 
status of Egypt at outbreak of 
war, 371-372 
Internationalism, Cromer’s views on, 
in Egypt, 383 
Intervention, armed, in Egypt, ques- 
tion of, 300-302 
Intrigue, German, in Egypt, 371 
Investiture, Turkish Firman of, 
necessary for legal succession of 
Khedive, 351 
Iron in Sinai Peninsula, 313 
Irrigation, 307-308 
Islam, Sacred Law of, 354 
Sultan spiritual head of, 354 


INDEX 


Ismail Pasha deposed in 1879, 298; 
obtains concessions from Sultan 
in 1873, 352%; spendthrift ca- 
reer of, 292-293, 294; swindled 
in expenditure of loans (quota- 
tion from Milner), 293%; 

; thwarted work of reform, 298 

Italian Colonial ambitions, 391-393 

Italy controls Kassala, 1894-97, 396 

declines to aid in suppressing Ara- 
bist rebellion, 301 

defeated by Senussi in Cyrenaica, 
395 °° 

rights of, to Oasis of Kufra recog- 
nized by Great Britain, 394” 


J 


Johnston, Sir H. H., Libyan hinter- 
land proposed by, 395% 
quoted, on strategic importance 
of Sheikh Said, 392” 
Juba River, Anglo-Italian question 
of control of, 396-397 
Judges in courts of appeal and first 
instance, numbers of, 362 


K 


Kassala, demand of Italian colonial 
party for, 395-396 
Khedive, position of, in Govern- 
ment, 329 
right of, to bestow orders and 
make civil appointments, lim- 
ited, 354 
suspended payment on Treasury 
Bills in 1876, and started nego- 
tiations with foreign creditors, 
293 
title of, conferred on Egyptian 
rulers by Firman of 1867, 351 
Khedivial Decree annexed to Anglo- 
French Treaty (1904), 366 
Kismayu, Anglo-Italian status of, 
97 


Kitchener, Lord, quoted, on abuse 
of consular jurisdiction, 360 
strong personal government un- 

der, in Egypt, 338” 
took management of Wakfs from 
Khedive, 341” 
views of, on legislative reforms 
needed in Egypt, 383” 
Kordofan, administration of, con- 
ferred on Mchemet Ali, 343” 
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Kufra, Great Britain recognizes Ital- 
ian rights to Oasis of, 394™ 


L 


Labor, forced, abolished, 310 
Land, mortgaged or sold, Arabist 
rebels hope to regain, 300 
ownership, 324-326 
small holders of, protected by 
Government, 326 
Law, international, basis of British 
Occupation of Egypt in, 342-347 
of 1911, 365 
of Liquidation promulgated in 
1880, 298 
Lead in Arabian Desert, 313 
Legislation, Capitulatory Powers 
must agree to new, 363 
collective, of Powers in Egypt 
should be transferred to Great 
Britain according to Cromer, 
382 *° 
concerning Europeans, 
without, 365 
Legislative Assembly established in 
1911, 365; new, composition and 
duties of, 332; new, on fresh 
electoral basis, 331-332 
Council and General Assembly, 
329-331; composition of, 331 
“Legislative impotence” in Egypt, 
364 


Legislature, European, should be 
created for Europeans in Egypt 
according to Cromer, 382” 

Libya, hinterland for, 393 

Liquidation of 1880, 297-299, 310 

Liquor dealers, control over, nulli- 
fied by Capitulations, 361 

Loan of 1873, yield of, to Treasury, 


293 
of 1885, 312 
Loans, Egyptian, dubious in char- 
acter, 293; relative prices of, 
377 

fresh, Egyptian, 312” 

right to contract foreign, gained 
by Ismail Pasha, but withdrawn 
by Porte, 352” 

Turkish, amount of, 376; Sevres 
Treaty settlement of question 
of, 377-378; time of payment off 
of, 377; unsecured, relative 
prices of, 377 


Egypt 
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London Agreement of 1885, 312% 
Egyptian tribute paid in, 376 


Mcellwraith, Sir M., formulates 
document attaching Sudan both 
to British Empire and _ to 
Egypt, 345 

quoted, on British Protectorate 
in Egypt 374°”; on views of 
Gorst and Kitchener on legisla- 
tive reforms needed in Egypt, 
ce 

McMahon, Sir Henry, first High 
Commissioner of Egypt, 3737 

Mahdi, rebellion of, in Sudan im- 
perils Egypt, 304-305 

Malthus, Law of, still true for India 
and Egypt, 326 

Manganese in Sinai Peninsula, 313 

Mehemet Ali, European Powers 
force settlement on, in 1840, 
349; Firman of 1841 confers on, 
hereditary government of 
Egypt, 348, 349, 350; Firmans 
of 1841 confer on, administra- 
tion of Nubia, Darfur, Kordo- 
fan, and Sennar, 343% 

Mekhkemeh Sher‘ieh, religious 
courts, 354 

Mercerizing, revival of, 319 

Mesopotamia, need of drastic re- 
generation of, 289 

practical importance of, 289 

Military constraint necessary in 
Egypt during war, 399 

Milner Commission, 403-404; con- 
clusions of, 346-347; *quoted in 
full, 404-406; solution of Capit- 
ulation problem proposed by, 
384-385 

Lord, quotation from closing ad- 
dress of, to Egyptian delega- 
tion, 407-408; quoted, on Egypt, 
307°; on open door, 388; on 
swindling of Ismail Pasha, 


-Zaghlul Agreement, 406; Egyp- 
tian reception of, 407 
Mineral resources and industry, 313- 
314; location of, shown on Map 
opposite p. 314. 
Minister of War, dismissal of, in 
1881, 299 


INDEX 


Ministers, Egyptian, British Gov- 
ernment to be consulted in 
change of, 336 

position of, in Government, 329 

Misgovernment, Arabist rebellion 

revolt against, 300 
fellah freed from, 326 
revolt against, 299-300 4 

Mixed Codes, 363; alteration in, 

quotation from Gorst on, 364 

Courts, 293; and the United 
States, 363“; Great Britain, 
France, and Italy have four rep- 
resentatives on the, 363% 

Tribunals, 361-363; criminal, civil 
and commercial jurisdiction of, 
363; Cromer objects to trans- 
fer of consular jurisdiction to, 
383%, to be transformed in 
Egypt, 379 * 

Mohammedans under jurisdiction 
of religious courts, 354 

Morley, Lord, statement of, on 
Gladstone and his Cabinet, 303 

Morocco, Anglo-French Declaration 
of 1904 on reforms in, and 
Egypt, 379” 


N 


Napoleon I, plans of, against Brit- 
ish Empire, frustrated by Nel- 
son, 290 

suggestion of, to partition North 
Africa, 291 

Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition, in- 
structions for, 290 

Nationalism, Egyptian, 333° 

in the East, 390 
narrow, impossible for Egypt ac- 
cording to Cromer, 382% 

Nationalists, delegation of, British 
Government declines to re- 
ceive, at London, 402 

Egyptian, erroneous conception of 
Peace Conference by, 401 

Nelson’s destruction of French fleet 
at Aboukir Bay, 290 

Nile country, 306-307 

imperative need of Egypt for, 
346; of Sudan for, 346-347 
synonymous with Egypt, 306 

Non-belligerents, claims of, outside 
competence of Peace Confer- 
ence, 402 


INDEX 


North Africa, general partition of, 
suggested by Napoleon III, 291 
American control over backward 
countries, 295 
Nubar Pasha, cited, on Anglo-Turk- 
ish Treaty of 1885, 343 
scheme of, for Mixed Tribunals, 
361“; see Cromer’s comment, 
ete. 
Nubia, administration of, conferred 
on Mehemet Ali, 343” 


O 


Occupation, Army of, size and cost 
of, 306 
basis of, 
342-347 
British, Egyptian reforms depen- 
dent on, 378”; in Egypt, legal 
basis of, 342; intention of termi- 
nating, when conditions in 
Egypt permitted, 335 
of Egypt, duration of, 304-306 
negatively recognized in 1904 by 


in International Law, 


Russia, Italy, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary, 344 
summary of history of, 305% 
Officials, British, number of, in 


Egypt, 339 

Egyptian, evils of rights of Treaty 
Powers to appoint, 383; propor- 
tions and salaries of native, 
British, and other, in 1920, 340” 

Oil, 321-324 

annual consumption of, in Egypt, 

24 


facilities for storing, in Egyptian 

ports, 324° 

Omdehs, unscrupulous conduct of, 
400-401 

Open door, 385-390; principle of, 
scrupulously regarded by Brit- 
ish Empire under control of 
London Parliament, 388 

Opiates, venders of, protected by 
Capitulations, 361 

Organic Law of 1883, 334"; of 1913, 
331 


Outbreak, Egyptian, of March, 1919, 
402-403 


12 


Palmerston, Lord, quoted, on Brit- 
ish views against attachment of 
Egypt, 291; on loans to foreign 
governments, 296” 
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Peace Conference, Egyptian ques- 
tions at the, 371-398; purpose 
and competence of, 401-402 

Persian Gulf, 289 

Petroleum, existence of, along west- 
ern coast of Suez Canal, 
321 

in Arabian Desert, 313, 314 
in Egyptian deserts, 307 * 
refining of, 314 

sie ty ky in Arabian Desert, 313, 
in Sinai Peninsula, 313 

Policemen, number of, in all Egypt, 
340 * 

Population, density of, 308-309 
foreign, of Egypt, in 1907, 381” 
increase in, 308-309 
rapid increase of, handicap to de- 

velopment, 326 

Portugal renounces Capitulation 
rights in Egypt, 385” 

Potash in Egyptian deserts, 307 * 

Powers, Egypt victim of rivalries of, 


should transfer collective legisla- 
tive functions in Egypt to 
Great Britain, according to 
Cromer, 382” 
Primogeniture adopted as law of 
succession in Egypt, 352* 
Egyptian succession to throne ac- 
cording to, 372° 
Privileged Debt, interest rate on, 
reduced, 312 
“Profligate debt,” a fearful burden 
on peasantry, 292-293 
Protectorate, British, declaration of, 
372; demand of Egyptian Leg- 
islative Assembly for formal 
abolition of, 407; distinction of, 
from Colony, 374; in Egypt not 
avowed but effective, 342; in- 
ternational recognition of, 374- 
375; legal effect of declaration 
of, 374; proclamation of, severs 
Egypt from Turkey, 401; recog- 
nized by Versailles, St.-Ger- 
main, ‘Trianon, and Sévres 
Treaties, 375“; termination of, 
proclaimed at Cairo, March 16, 
1922, 409; validity of Capitula- 
tions under, 378-380 
foreign affairs of, under Protecting 
State, 373 
| Provincial Councils, 331 
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R 


Railroad system, Egyptian, 311 

Railways under mixed control, 296 

Red Sea, 290 . 

Reforms, difficulty of executing, be- 
cause of Capitulations, 364 : 

Egyptian, dependent on British 

Occupation, 378”; general prin- 
ciples of, 381-384 

Revenue, expansion of, due to eco- 
nomic growth, 310 

Revenues, Egyptian, British and 
French Controllers-General ap- 
pointed to supervise, 295- 
296 

Rosebery, Lord, quoted, on require- 
ment of consulting British Goy- 
ernment in change of Egyptian 
Ministers, 336 

Rushdi Pasha, British Government 
declines to receive at London, 
402 


Russia does not produce long-staple 
cotton, 389 
induces Turkey to withhold signa- 
ture to Anglo-Turkish Treaty 
of 1887, 342 
Russo-Turkish War, 296; Egyptian 
contingents in, 35 


8 


Sacred Law of Islam, 354 
Salisbury, Lord, accepts Mcell- 
wraith’s scheme attaching Su- 
dan both to British Empire and 
to Egypt, 345 
quoted, on Capitulations system, 
364-365 * 
statement of, that England could 
not abandon Egypt, 304 
supported French policy of pres- 
sure, 297 
Schools in Egypt, 327 
Search and arrest, evils of immunity 
from, 358-359, 361; method of, 
358-359 
Self-government, Egyptian,  pre- 
pared for by British officials, 
305-306 
training for future, 333-334 
Sennar, administration of, conferred 
on Mehemet Ali, 343° 
Senussi, Libya center of, 395 


Sévres Treaty recognizes Great 
Britain’s special position in 
Egypt, 384”; settlement of 


questions of Egyptian tribute 
and Turkish loans by, 377-378 

Seymour, Sir G. H., quoted, on Rus- 
sian attitude to British occupa- 
tion of Egypt, 290 

Shariyeh, 339 ® 

Sheikh Said, 
of, 392” 

Sheiks, Council of Village, 330 

Shell-Group, 322, 323” 

Shipping ‘of all nationalities in 
Egyptian ports in 1913, 385 * 

shortage of, during war, 321 

Sidi Ahmed, Senussi leader, 395™ 

Sidky Pasha, 328 * 

Signatory Powers entitled to repre- 
sentation in courts of appeal 
and first instance, 362 

Sinai Peninsula, estimated popula- 
tion of, 313 

Sirdar British subject, 340” 


strategic importance 


Smugglers protected by Capitula- 


tions, 361 
Somaliland, British, some Italians 
desire cession of, 397, 398 
French, some Italians desire ces- 
sion of, 397, 398 
Italian, Italian desire for better 
access to, 397 
Spitzbergen, attribution of, to Nor- 
way apparent exception to func- 


tions of Peace Conference, 
401 ° 
St-Germain Treaty recognizes 


Great Britain’s special position 
in Egypt, 384 
Submarine base, Gulf of Akaba as 
possible, 391 
campaign, 321 
Succession, Egyptian, law of, 372° 
in Egypt, Mohammedan law of, 
Se by primogeniture, 


Sudan, and Egypt, some political 
nexus desirable between, 
347 

Anglo-Egyptian, 344-347; impos- 
sible to define exact status of, 
345-346; Italian Colonial desire 
for modification of boundaries 
of, 395-396 

attached jointly to Britain and 
Eeypt, 345 


INDEX 


Sudan, British and Egyptian used 
together in, 345 
capable of, and entitled to, inde- 
pendent development, 347 
Central, extension of French in, 
opposed by Sidi Ahmed, 395” 
cost of reconquest of, 344 of 
divided ethnically between Arabs 
and Negroids, 346 
Egyptian Government should be 
relieved of financial responsibil- 
ity for, 347 
freed from Dervish barbarism, 344 
future status of, had to be de- 
termined, 344-345 
Mahdi’s_ rebellion in, 
Egypt, 304-305 
Milner Commission’s conclusion 
on, 346-347 
question of boundaries of, with 
British Uganda and Congo, 391 
reconquest of, strengthens British 
position in Egypt, 344, 346 
supreme military and civil com- 
mand in, entrusted to Governor 
General, 345 
Sudanese, approval of British gov- 
ernment of Sudan by, 346 
Suez Canal, 289; anticipated pros- 
perity from, did not accrue to 
Egypt, 292; becomes property 
of Egypt in 1969, 2927; British 
vessels predominate on, 385; 
Egypt derives no income from, 
at present time, 292'; French 
refuse expedition for protection 
of, 301; Khedive’s shares in, sold 
in 1875, 292", 304; necessity of 
protecting, in Arabist rebellion, 
300; negotiations of 1910 con- 
cerning, abortive, 292%; not al- 
lowed by Britain to come under 
control of any Great Power, 
291; opening of, makes outside 
interference in Egypt impera- 
tive, 292; safety of, imperile 
by anarchy in Egypt, 303-304 ; 
the fifteen per cent net profits 
of, disposed of to Crédit Foncier 
in 1880, 292°; Turkey plans op- 
erations against, 372 
Isthmus, 290 
oil refinery at, 322, 323 
Sugar cane, export of, in kantars, 
318; production of, in tons, 
318" 


imperils 
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Sugar cane, crushing and refining 
of, 314 
exported from Cuba, 317; from 
Egypt, 317 
output in sacks of 100 kilos, 318° 
production declining in Egypt, 318 
Sulphur in Arabian Desert, 313 
Suzerainty, Turkish, 349-350; effect 
on Egypt of mere abolition of, 
372°; forms of, 353-354 


as 


Tank cars, Egyptian, property of 
State Railways, 324 
Tariff, attempt to frame new Egyp- 
tian, 368 
autonomy, 389-390 
protective, Capitulations prevent 
stimulation of native industries 
by, 370 
restrictions, 367-370 
Taxation, fellah freed from onerous 
and uncertain, 326 
freedom from, in Egypt, 356-357 
Taxes levied on Egyptians by Sul- 
tan, 354 
reduced, 310 
Telegraphs under mixed control, 296 
Tel-el-Kebir, Arabist army shat- 
tered at, 302-303 
Territorial changes, possible, 390-393 
Territory, Egyptian, Turkey 
attempts to diminish in 1892, 
352 
Tewfik succeeds Ismail, 298 
Tibesti, Italians desire transfer of, 
from France, 394 
Tobacco, cultivation of, forbidden 
in Egypt by decrees of 1890, 
1892, 315 
duties, part of Egyptian customs 
revenue derived from, 315 
special Egyptian duty on, till 
1914, 370 
Trade, Egypt’s foreign, 321 ™. ex- 
pansion of, 309-310 
percentage of, with United King- 
dom, 1885-1909, 387 * 
predominant British, with Egypt, 
not due to Occupation, 386 
statistics (Egypt and United 
Kingdom), 1910-1921, 386 
Treasury Bills; see Khedive. 
small yield of loan of 1873 to, 
293 
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Treaties, Anglo-Italian, of 1891 and 
1905, regarding Kismayu, 
397 


Franco-Turkish, of 1535 and 1740, 
355; of 1861, regarding import 
duties, 368 

Treaty, abortive Anglo-Turkish, of 
1887, providing for British 
evacuation of Egypt, 342 

Anglo-Egyptian, of 1889, on cus- 
toms tariffs, 369; proposed, re- 
garding foreigners in, and for- 
eign relations of, Egypt, 384- 
385 

Anglo-Franco-Italian, of 1906, re- 
garding Abyssinia, 398 

Anglo-Italian, of 1891, regarding 
Kassala, 395-396 

Anglo-Turkish, of 1675, 355, 367; 
of 1885 regarding Egypt, 342, 
343 

Egypto-American, of 1885, 369” 

Franco-Egyptian, of 1902, on cus- 
toms tariffs, 369-370 

Greco-Turkish, of 1884, on import 
duties in Egypt, 368° 

of 1830, between United States 
es Turkey, quotation from, 
35 

of London, Article XIII, quoted, 
391-392 

Powers, rights of, not diminished 
y severance of Egypt from 
Turkey, 378 

Russo-Egyptian, of 1909, on cus- 
toms tariffs, 370 

Turco-Venetian, of 1454, 355, 367 

Trianon Treaty recognizes Great 
Britain’s special position in 
Egypt, 384” 

Tribute, amounts of, 352. « 

Egyptian, post-war problem of, 
375-377 ; reasons for, 376; Sévres 
Treaty settlement of question 
of, 377-378; to Turkey fixed by 
Firman of 1841, 343 89 349 

modern history of, 352 

of Egypt to Ottoman Empire, 
352-353 

origin of, 352 

securities, Turco-Egyptian, rela- 
tive prices of, 377 

Tripoli, Italian desire for hinter- 
land for, 393 

Tunis, French occupation of, causes 
resentment in Egypt, 300 


INDEX 


Turco-Greek war (1897), 
severed diplomatic 
with Greece in, 350 

Turco-Italian war of 1911, Egypt 
maintains neutrality in, 350 


Egypt 
relations 


Turkey attempts to diminish 
Egypt’s territorial limits in 
1892, 352 


attitude of, in Arabist rebellion, 
301 

Egypt automatically involved in 
wars of, 350; largely indepen- 
dent administratively of, after 
1841, 350; severed from, by 
proclamation of Protectorate, 
401 


Egyptian imports from, in 1912- 
13, 389 * 

in 1885, indirectly recognizes Brit- 
ish Occupation of Egypt, 342 

limited by treaties in changing 
customs tariffs, 367 

pledges Egyptian tribute as secur- 
ity for foreign loans, 376 

represents Egypt, 350 

seeks to cause trouble in Egypt, 
371-372 

Meee guaranteeing integrity of, 
375 


Turkish Conquest of 1517, 352 
suzerainty over Egypt meant less 
under British Occupation, 351 


U 
Uganda, British, rectification of 
Sudanese boundary of, pro- 
posed, 391 


United States representatives on 
Egyptian courts, 363 * 


Vv 


Versailles Treaty on Egyptian debt, 
367"; recognizes Great Britain’s 
special position in Egypt, 384 * 


WwW 


Wadai, Anglo-French question of 
frontier of, 390 
Italians willing to 


leave, to 
France, 394 


INDEX 


Wakfs, irregularity m management 
of, 341* 
War, effect of Turkey’s entrance 
into, 371-372 
Egypt’s international 
outbreak of, 371-372 
Willcocks, Sir William, quoted, on 
abuse of Capitulations, 358 *; 
on Egypt, 306 
Wingate, Sir Reginald, advises re- 
ception of Egyptian National- 
ist Delegation at London, 402 * 
second High Commissioner of 
Egypt, 3737 


status at 


PART V.- 
A 


Aden, British Protectorate of, 420™ 
ent of 1914 nullified by war, 
41 
Algeciras Act of 1906, 425 
America, difficulty of attracting 
capital from, for Mesopotamia, 
421 
Anglo-Russian and -German friction 
over Persian Gulf, 414 
Arabia independent of Turkey, 420” 
new, possibility of, 420-421 
Arabie civilization, Turkish Na- 
tionalist Movement hostile to, 
418 
Arabs bitter towards Turkish over- 
lords, 418 
political outlook for, 421 
predominant in southern Mesopo- 
tamia, 418 
welcomed British conquest, 418 
Asiatic peoples’ demand for more 
land problem of future, 420 
Asir, Principate of, 420” 


B 


Bagdad Railway, 1914 agreement 
about, 416; nullified by war, 
417 

England prevents extension of, 
under German control, 416 

Germany permitted to extend, to 
Basra, 416 

Brigandage, 418 

British India, force thrown from, 
into region at head of Persian 
Gulf in 1914, 413; increase of 
population in, 420 
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Wolff, Sir H. D., quoted, on Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty of 1885, 342-343 
vi 
Yemen, coast of, claimed by Istituto 
Orientale, 392° 
Z 


Zaghlul Pasha, deportations of, 402, 
408; release of, 403 
Zinc in Arabian Desert, 313 


THE FUTURE OF MESOPOTAMIA 


Cc 


Capital, difficulty of attracting, 
from Europe and America for 
Mesopotamia, 421 

Capitalistic penetration must be 
rigidly supervised, 426 

Census of 1920 of Mesopotamia, 
4187 ° 

Cleveland, President, quoted, on ill- 
success of Samoan condomin- 
lum, 422 

Climate bars European settlers, 419 

Condominium, unsuccessful history 
of, 421-422 

Cotton, Mesopotamia suitable for 
production of, 419 

Cromer, Lord, quoted, on admin- 
istrative internationalism, 423 


E 


Economic development south of 
Bagdad due to British, 418 
Egypt, condominium unsuccessful 
in, , 422 
loss of, to England, quotation 

from Rohrbach on, 416 

Europe, difficulty of attracting 
capital from, for Mesopotamia, 
421 

Exploitation, protection of natives 
from, 425-426 


G 


Germany, economic aims of, 415 
fundamental purpose of, 415-416 
political and imperialistic aims 

of, 415 
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Great Britain Mandatory for Meso- 
potamia, 427 

opposes establishment of naval 

bases on Persian Gulf, 414, 416 


EL 


Hedjaz free and independent, 420 * 

Railway, England had no legiti- 

mate means of checking con- 
struction of, 416 


I 


India, British, interest of, in Meso- 
potamian question, 417 
commercial relations of, with 
countries on Persian Gulf, 420 
hopes for outlet in East Africa 
and Mesopotamia for surplus 
population, 420 
problem of over-population in, 


Internationalism, administrative, 
quotation from Cromer on, 423 
Irak, 418, 419 
sovereignty and status of, 427 
Irrigation, economic possibilities 
from, 419-420 
system ‘completed by British 
shortly before war, 418 
too costly to be profitable, 419 


J 
Jebel Shammar, Emirate of, 420” 


K 


Kerak, Emirate of, 421 ™ 

Koweit, Sultanate of, 420 

Kurdistan, provisions of Sévres 
Treaty for creation of, 426” 


L 


Land laws necessary to protect 
native, 426 

League of Nations, Council of, must 
approve Mesopotamian Man- 
date, 427 

Lower Mesopotamia, 418, 419 


M 


Mahan, Admiral, quoted, on control 
of Persian Gulf, 413 
Mandate for Mesopotamia formu- 
lated by Principal Allied Pow- 
ers, 427 
Mandatory, Great Britain made, 
for Mesopotamia, 426-427 
of Mesopotamia chosen by Prin- 
cipal Allied Powers, 427 
Mesopotamia, area of, 417 
believed to be rich in petroleum, 
419 
boundaries of, 426-427 
census of 1920 of, 4187° 
disposition of, 420-421 
future of, 413-427 
Germany to share in economic 
development of, 416-417 
in great part conquered by Brit- 
ish Indian Army, 417 
interests to be considered in, 417 
mandated status of, 427 
no valid reason for return of, to 
Turk, 418-419, 420 
population of, 418 
potentially one of world’s richest 
undeveloped regions, 413 
question of, to be considered 
anew, 417 
reasons for attachment of, to 
British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, 423-424 
strategic importance of Persian 
Gulf and, 413 
mugeean as part of New Arabia, 


suitable for production of wheat 
and cotton, 419 
a German, in Persian Gulf, 
1 


Morocco, German methods in, 414 
Moslems of India could furnish 
settlers for Mesopotamia, 420 


N 


Nationalism, Egyptian, encouraged 
by Anglo-French divergence of 
People co of instructions, 


Nationality, provisions of option for 
esopotamian, 427 8 
Naval bases on Persian Gulf op- 
posed by British, 414, 416 
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Nejd and Hasa, Emirate of, 420* 
New Hebrides, condominium un- 
successful in, 421, 422* 


O 


Occupation, British, indirectly 
caused by Anglo-French diver- 
gence of interpretation of in- 
structions, 422 

Oman, Sultanate of, 420” 

Open door, provisions to safeguard, 
424-426 

Option, provisions of, for Mesopo- 
tamian nationality, 427 * 


EB 


Pan-Turanian movement, 421” 
Persian Gulf, British and German 
policy concerning, 414-415 
Great Britain refuses to permit 

any Power to establish naval 
base on, 414, 416 
head of, commands valuable trade 
route, 413 
policed by English for three hun- 
dred years, 414 
possible commercial importance 
of, 413 
strategic importance of, 413 
Petroleum, Mesopotamia believed 
to be rich in, 419 
Policy, British, in Middle East, 
largely dictated by India, 417 
Population Mesopotamia capable of 
supporting, estimates of, 419 
searcity of, due to decay of irriga- 
tion system and misrule, 418 
Principal Allied Powers choose 
Mandatory and formulate Man- 
date for Mesopotamia, 427 | 
Protectorate, international, in light 
of past experience, 421-422; see 
Condominium. 


R 


Railroad enterprises, German, in 
Turkey, purpose of, 416 ' 
Reclamation, difficulty of attracting 
capital from Europe and Amer- 

ica for, of Mesopotamia, 421 
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Rohrbach, Paul, quoted, on German 
policy in Near East, 415; on 
loss of Egypt to England, 416 

Russia, possible effect of disintegra- 
vite of, on Arab independence, 


s 


Sévres Treaty concerning Mesopo- 
tamia, 427; on Arabia and 
Hedjaz, 420"; on Turkish re- 
nunciation of Mesopotamia and 
certain other regions, 426 

Six-Powers Group in China, 425 

Steamship facilities on Tigris and 
Euphrates, 418 

Sykes, Sir Mark, quoted, on Arab 
fears of Zionism, 425-426 


Au 


Treaty, Anglo-Irakian, of 1922, re- 
garding status of Irak, 427 
Turkey dangerous_ to Arabia if 
joined by Turkish-speaking 

peoples of Russia, 421 
no longer sovereign of Arabia, 
420* 


Turk in Mesopotamia ruling and 
official class, 418 

Turkish Nationalist 
hostility of, towards 
civilization, 418 

rule and the Arabs, 417-419 

Turks, campaign against, in Meso- 

potamia, 413 


Movement, 
Arabic 


WwW 


Wheat, Mesopotamia suitable for 
production of, 419 
Wiedenfeld, Kurt, quoted, on eco- 
nomic measures in Turkey, 415 
Mw 


Yemen, Imamate of, 420 


Z 


Zionism, Arab fear of, Sir Mark 
Sykes quoted on, 425-426 
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PART VI: THE COLONIAL QUESTIONS 


A 


Abyssinia, possible modification of 
mandate stipulations for, 432 
Africa, tropical, discussion of 


recommendations on, 440-442; | 


recommendations on  interna- 
tional control, 440-442; terri- 
torial problems of, 433-440 

Agreement, Anglo-Belgian, of 1920, 
on transfer of African territory 
to Belgium, 440” 

Anglo-Franco-Italian, of August 
10, 1920, on French interests 
north of Syria, 449” 

Anglo-French, of 1919, regarding 
boundary between Wadai and 
Darfur, 451* 

Anglo-Italian, of 1919, on western 
boundary of Sudan, 451"; of 
1920, regarding territorial trans- 
fers in Libya and Kenya, 452” 

Animals, wild, question of preserva- 
tion of, must be handled inter- 
nationally, 441 

Arms traffic, regulation of, 441 

Australia Mandatory of “C” type 
for islands (except ex-German 
Samoa and Nauru) south of 
Equator, 453 7,.457° 


B 


Bases, naval, not to be established 
in Pacific islands, 454 

Beer, G. L., modifications of Ver- 
sailles Treaty due to, 435°, 
438 7, 449 4 

quoted, on attribution of Ruanda 

and Urundi to Belgium 4407 

Belgium, African territory allotted 
to, 431%, 440 

Berlin Act, need of revision of, 441 

Bismarck Archipelago, discussion of 
recommendation on, 456-457; 
recommendation on, 456-457 

Bowman, I., quoted, on African 
areas transferred to Belgium in 
1920, 4407 

Brussels Act, need of revision of, 
44] 


Cc 


Cameroons, discussions of recom- 
mendations on, 435-438 


Cameroons, final decision for divi- 
sion of, 436° 
French took possession of, Octo- 
ber 30, 1920, 4367 
mandated territory of “B” type, 
434 * 
partition of, 4367 
recommendations on, 435-438 
Capitulations renounced in Egypt 
by Germany, Austria, and Hun- 
gary, 446°; in Morocco, 449” 
Caroline Islands; see Pacific Islands. 
Colonial questions, 431-458; con- 
sideration .in settlement of, 
431 
Commission on African Colonies, 
discussions of present Article 
122 of Versailles Treaty by, 
434°; on Morocco, framing of 
present Articles 142-143 by, 
449 
Conference, International, to be cre- 
ated for Africa, 441” 
Convention, Franco-German, of 
1911, regarding Equatorial 
Africa, 435 ° 
suggested Anglo-Egyptian, of No- 
vember 10, 1920, on Capitula- 
tions, 446 * 
Court, African, to be created, 
441” 


D 
Darfur, Dar Massalit attached to, 
451* 


Declaration, Anglo-French, of 
March 21, 1889, on Wadai-Dar- 
fur boundary, 451”; of April 8, 
1904, regarding Egypt and Mo. 
rocco, 445*, 446° 450% 

Declarations of 1919 respecting 
boundaries of Togoland and 
Cameroons, 434 * 

Diseases, tropical, question of, must 
aos internationally, 441, 


Draft Mandate for German East 
Africa, 489"; for the Cam- 
eroons, 437 1° # 

Mandates for British part of To- 
goland and Cameroons, 434 * 
Duties, prohibition of differential, 

in Pacific islands, 454, 457 


Se ee PP ee 


é 


INDEX 


E 


Economic opportunity, equality of, 
necessary in settlement of co- 
lonial questions, 431 

Egypt, discussions of recommenda- 
tions on, 445-447 

recommendations on, 445-447 

El-Baeka, France cedes Oasis of, 

to Italy, 451” 


F 


Fehut, France cedes Oasis of, to 
Italy, 451* 

Fortifications not to be erected in 
Pacific islands, 454 

Four-Power Treaty of December 
13, 1921, on insular Pacific pos- 
sessions, 453 * 

France, Mandates allotted to, 431 =A 
449” 

Franco-Moroccan Treaty of Fez, 
1912, recognizes French Protec- 
torate, 448 ° 

-Spanish Declaration of October 
3, 1904, regarding Morocco, 
447"; secret Agreements, of 
1904 and 1905 regarding Mo- 
rocco, 447"; Treaty of Madrid, 
1912, delimitation of French, 
Spanish, and International 
zones of Morocco regulated by, 
448°, 450%; treaty of Septem- 
ber 1, 1905, regarding Morocco, 
450* 

Free trade, regulation of, 441 


G 
German East Africa, discussions of 
recommendations on, 439-440 ; 


recommendations on, 439-440 
Southwest Africa, discussion of 

recommendations on, 443-444; 
recommendations on, 443-444 ; 
white population of, 443? 

Germans, personal and property 
rights of, to be protected, 454 

Great Britain, Mandates allotted to, 
4317, 439%, 453°, 456 ° 


I 


Immigration, Indian, to East Africa, 
439 
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Italian Libya, discussions of recom- 
mendations on, 450-451; recom- 
mendations on, 450-451 

Le ig ake territory received by, 


J 


Japan mandatory of “C” type for 
Pacific islands north of Equa- 
tor, 453* 

reservation of, concerning “C” 
type of Mandate, 453*, 454” 

Jarabub, Oasis of, ceded to Italy, 
452*° 

Joint Recommendation of British 
and French as to future of To- 
goland and Cameroons, 434 * 

Jubaland, almost all, ceded to Italy, 
452 


K 


Kenya, part of, ceded to Italy, 452 *° 
Kufra, Oasis of, ceded to Italy, 452° 


L 

Labor, necessity of eliminating 
forced, 441, 454 

Land, native rights to, protection 
of, 441, 454 

Lausanne Treaty on Turkish rights 
in Libya renounced, 452” 

League of Nations, Covenant of, re- 
garding mandates, 431; jurisdic- 
tion of, over African interna- 
tional bureaus, 441”; to confer 
mandate, 454 

Liberia, possible modification of 
mandate stipulations for, 432 

Libya, Italian; see Italian Libya. 

Liquor traffic, regulation of, 441 


M 


Mandate concept, 431 * 
Japanese reservation concerning 
“CO” type of, 453°, 454? ; 
Mandated areas (ex-German terri- 
tories), 431 * 
Mandates, classes of, 431 me 
Pacific, United States attitude to- 
wards, 453 * 
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Mandates, possible modification of, 

for Liberia and Abyssinia, 432 

to be conferred by League of 
Nations, 454 : 

Mandatories, 431-432 

Marianne Islands; see 
islands. : 

Marshall Islands; see Pacific islands. 

Mesopotamia, Great Britain Man- 
datory for, 431+ 

Milner-Zaghlul Memorandum, Te- 
garding transfer of Capitulation 
rights, 446 * 

Missions, Christian, to enjoy free- 
dom of activity in Pacific 
islands, 454 

Moroccan situation, summary of 
history and present problems 
of, 4477 

Morocco, Capitulations renounced 
in, 449” 

discussions of recommendations 
on, 447-451 
recommendations on, 447-451 


Pacific 


N 


Nauru, British Empire Mandatory 
of “C” type for, 4531, 4565 
Navigation, freedom of, regulation 
of, 441 

Neuilly Treaty on Bulgarian re- 
nunciation of Capitulations in 
Morocco, 449"; on recognition 
of French Protectorate in Mo- 
rocco, 448 ® 

New Guinea, German, discussion of 
recommendations on, 457-458; 
recommendations on, 457-458 

New Zealand, Mandate allotted to, 
453*, 456° 

North Africa, 445-452 

Notes, Franco-Italian, of 1919, on 
cession to Italy of areas south 
of Tripoli, 451 * 


O 


Offices, Central International, to be 
heme for African data, 
4 


P 


Pacifie island groups, population of, 
455 * 


INDEX 


discussions of 
on, 453-458; 
453- 


Pacific islands, 
recommendations 
recommendations on, 
458 


Palestine, Great Britain Mandatory 
for, 4317 
Pelew Islands; see Pacific islands. 
Portugal, African territory allotted 
to, 4317 
renounces Capitulations in Egypt, 
46 


Powers, Colonizing, hampering op- 
position of, in Africa, 436 
Protectorate, British, over Egypt 
recognized, 4451 
French, over Morocco recognized, 
448 § 


R 


Reparations, Germany to pay, in 
Cameroons, 438 ” 
Ruanda, disposition of, 440 


Ss 


Saint-Germain Treaty on Austrian 
renunciation of Capitulations in 
Morocco, 449"; on British Pro- 
tectorate and Austrian renunci- 
ation of Capitulations in Egypt, 
445*, 446°; on future negotia- 
tions concerning Morocco : 
447°; on recognition of French 
Protectorate in Morocco, 448 * 

Samoa, ex-German, New Zealand 
Mandatory of “C” type for, 
453 *, 456° 

German, discussion of recommen- 
dation on, 456; excess of assets 
over liabilities, 1920-21, 456°; 
expenditures of, in 1919-21, 
456°; population of, 1917, 1921, 
456°; recommendation on, 456; 
revenue of, in 1919-21, 456°; 
value of exports of, 1919-20, 
456°; value of imports of, 1919- 
20, 456°; value of total’ trade 
of, 1919, 456 ° 

Sévres Treaty, on mandated areas 
of ex-Turkish possessions, 431 *; 
on recognition of French Pro- 
tectorate in Morocco, 448° ; on 
renunciation of Turkish rights 
in Libya, 452"; on Turkish re- 
nunciation of Egypt and British 
Protectorate, 445! ; on Turkish 
tribute, 447 ° 


INDEX 


Solomon Islands, discussion of rec- 
ommendation on, 456-457 
recommendation on, 456-457 
Southwest Africa mandated terri- 
_tory of “C” type, AAAs 
Syria, France Mandatory for, 431%, 
449 * 


a 
Tangier, question of, 448° 
Territorial problems interwoven, 
432 


Territory of Western Samoa, new 
name for ex-German Samoa, 
456 ° 

Togoland, discussion of recommen- 
dations on, 433-434 

French took possession of, Oc- 
tober 1, 1920, 4367 

mandated territory of “B” type, 
434 * 

partition of, 433° 

recommendations on, 433-434 

Treaty, Anglo-Portuguese, of 1920, 

on Capitulations in Egypt, 446 

of London, 1915, on redistribution 
of colonial territories in Africa, 
451** 

Trianon Treaty, on British Protec- 
torate and Hungarian renuncia- 
tion of Capitulations in Egypt, 
4457, 446°; on future negotia- 
tions concerning Morocco, 
447"; on Hungarian renuncia- 
tion of Capitulations in Mo- 
rocco, 449%; on recognition of 
French Protectorate in Mo- 
rocco, 448° 

Tunisia, rights accorded to Italians 
in, 451* 
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U 


Union of South Africa Mandatory 
for Southwest Africa, 444 * 
United States, attitude of, towards 

Pacific mandates, 453* 
colonial settlements in Asiatic 
Turkey and Africa, dependent 
upon attitude of, 432 
views of, regarding status of Yap, 
454%, 455 * 
Urundi, disposition of, 440 


Vv 


Versailles Treaty, Articles 122, 124, 
142, 143, original form of, and 
changes in, 484°, 488%, 449”; 
on future negotiations concern- 
ing Morocco, 447%; on German 
renunciation of Capitulations in 
Morocco, 449%; of oversea pos- 
sessions, 4317; on recognition of 
British Protectorate and Ger- 
man renunciation of Capitula- 
tions in Egypt, 445%, 446°; of 
French Protectorate in Mo- 
rocco, 448°; on reparations in 
Cameroons, 438”; on repatria- 
tion of Germans from, and 
their residence in, former colo- 
nies, 434° 


WwW 
Wadai, Dar Tama attached to, 451*° 


Y 
Yap, status of, 454%, 455° 


ANNEXES 


A 


Africa, triple geographical and cul- 
tural division of, 461-462 
Akabah, question of extending 
Egyptian frontiers to, 465 


Cc 


Capitulations, Egyptian, problem 


of, 46 
Customs, Egyptian, problem of, 464 


E 
Egypt, questions concerning, 463-465 
Europeans, areas habitable for, and 
functions of, in Africa, 461-462 

Be 


Frontiers, question of Egyptian, 
465; of Libya-Sudanese, 463 
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I 
Italy, claims of, in North Africa, 463 


L 


Libya, Italian, question of extension 
of frontiers of, 463 


N 
Neuilly Treaty, African Articles of, 
473 * 
North Africa, character of, 461; 
problems of, 462-465 
P. 


Protectorate, British, in Egypt, 
should be recognized, 463 


Ss 


Saint-Germain Treaty, relation of 
Colonial and African Articles of, 
to those of Versailles Treaty, 
473 * 


INDEX 


South Africa, character of, 461-462 

Southwest Africa, German, outline 
for study on, 465-470 

Sudan, question of extending Italian 
Libya at expense of, 463 


ys 


Treaty, Anglo-Portuguese, of 1891, 
referred to in Draft Mandate 
for East Africa (British), 520 

of London, 1915, on redistribution 
of colonial territories in Africa, 
463 ? 

Trianon Treaty, relation of Colonial 
and African Articles of, to those 
of Versailles Treaty, 473 * 

Tribute, Egyptian, problem of, 463- 
464 


Tropical Africa, character of, 462 


Vv 


Versailles Treaty, relation of Afri- 
can Articles of, to those of 
Sévres Treaty, 478 * 
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